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INTRODUCTION. 


On the first appearance of the 
Hebrew Review, it will naturally 
be expected that the Editors should 
give some account of the motives 
that have induced them to under- 
take this publication; and of the 
plan and intention according to 
which they propose to conduct it. 
We, therefore, deem it our duty 
to crave the attention of our readers 
to a few preliminary remarks of our 
own, ere we introduce to them the 
great men whose works our pages 
will interpret. 

The Jewish nation, dispersed over 
the face of the whole earth, is more 
generally known, and less correctly 
appreciated, than perhaps any other 
nation on the globe. For in what 
does the knowledge of them con- 
sist? In characterizing them as a 
people exclusively devoted to the 
pursuit of gain: And the prejudices 
that have been raised against them, 
by ignorance and fanaticism, have 
prevented _mankind from doing 
them the justice, to ascribe this blot 
on their character to its true cause, 
—the oppression and degradation, 
which, during a succession of cen- 
turies, it has been their lot to ex- 
perience, at the hands of every peo- 
ple among whom they have been 
thrown. Their history proves, that 
this trait was not originally in their 
character; that it has been forced 
on them by circumstances; that 
they are supremely gifted ‘with in- 
tellectual powers of the first order; 
that, even whilst groaning under 
the most tyrannic oppression, they 
have never been without men, pre- 
eminently able to instruct and im- 
prove the human mind; that this 
people, contemned as disdaining to 
exert their intellectual powers for 
any object save the accumulation 
of wealth, has at all times and in 
all ages evinced a profound venera- 


tion for learning,and an eager thirst 
for the acquirement of true know- 
ledge,—that knowledge which leads 
mankind to happiness in this, and 
prepares them for it in a future 
state; and that they possess as ex- 
tensive a literature, upon the sub- 
jects connected with that important 
inquiry, as any nation that ever ex- 
isted ;—a literature which we may 


justly characterize, as_expressing the , 
profoundest thoughts, the most pious «., 


sefitiments, and the best precepts 
for regulating the conduct of man. 

Here the reader, unacquainted 
hitherto with these writings, will 
naturally put the question, ‘‘ How 
happens it that these treasures have, 
up to the present day, remained 
buried in the bosom of the Jewish 
people? Why have they not been 
promulgated among mankind?’ The 
answers to these questions require, 
that we should enter into some de- 
tails and explanations, which we 
trust will satisfy the inquirer, that 
it was not from any defect in their 
intrinsic worth that they have so 
long remained unknown. 


The chief cause,—a cause the’ 
origin of which dates from the re-; :,’ 


motest antiquity, and which con- 
tinued in its effects till the middle 


of the last century,—is the extreme — 


jealousy with which the Jews 
guarded their literature. There are 
few who have read the Scriptures, 
or even ancient history, but must 
have observed, that, at the time the 
Jews dwelt ‘in their own land, 
and were ,in the full enjoyment of 
their peculiar laws and precepts, the 
grossest ignorance on true religion 
prevailed among all other nations; 
and that the darkness which over- 
spread their minds grew thicker and 
thicker. Numerous instances of 
the inability of other nations to un- 
derstand the pure doctrines of the 
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Israelites, occur in the Scriptures ; 
and if we refer to profane history, 
we discover that the refined Greeks, 
and powerful Romans, were equally 
unable to comprehend the strict mo- 
notheism of the Jews, and the im- 
materiality of the Deity. The laws 
of the Jews, in order to be properly 
understood, “required, instruction ; 
which, however willing” to afford to 
the individual who’ came in single- 
ness of heart to seek and to worship 
the great God of Israel, they were 
not commanded to bestow on nations 
immersed in the intoxicating sensua- 
lity of idolatrous observances. What, 
then, remained for the Jews to do? 
Appointed by their Creator the guar- 
dians of his laws, the depositories 
of his will, would they have been 
justified in putting into the profane 
hands of scoffers the inestimable 
treasures of which they were pos- 
sessed? The result of experience 
dictated the reverse : When Ptolemy 
Philadelphus caused the translation 
of the Pentateuch, known as that of 
the Greek Septuagint, to be under- 
taken, it called for this remark in 
the Talmud, ‘‘ It was a day as fatal 
to Israel as that on which the golden 
calf was made.” * 

lf such were the motives of the 
Jews in times of remote antiquity, 


the reasons which in later ages com- - 


pelled them to continue.the same 
reserve, though of a different nature, 
were not less forcible. Driven from 
their holy city and Iand, their temple 
destroyed, themselves scattered and 
dispersed among the nations, they 
were, and in many places still are, 
treated with the greatest_contumely 
and oppression. e superstition 
of the middle” ages caused the Rab- 
bies to be looked upon as sorcerers, 


and their writings as inspired by the. 


evil spirit. A Papal Bull condemned 
all those who should promulgate the 
learning of the Talmud. And though 
the Rabbies might not entertain any 
very great fear of the spiritual tor- 
ments which this Bull denounced, 
prudence would dictate to them not 


- to provoke the temporal punishment 


that it enacted against them. Their 

duty as instructors of their nation 

did not, however, permit them to re- 
* Talmud, treatise, Megilia, folio. 
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main silent or inactive; and, accord- 
ingly they wrote, (and wrote much ; 
but it was in a ‘language, which 
at that time few but those of their 
own nation studied, and with which, 
to the present day, not many others 
ure conversant. It is true, that the 
Reformation effected a great revolu- 
tion in men’s minds and opinions: 
But though this event deprived Pa- 
pal Bulls of their power and in- 
fluence in many places, to the Jews 
it brought no additional security, no 
inducement to depart from the sys- 
tem of reserve they had persevered 
in for ages. However manfully 
Martin Luther strove to cast off his 
Monkish errors and superstitions, 
there was one taint of the old leaven 
which remained by him,—his hatred 
of the Jews. He studied and knew 
Hebrew, as his translation of the 
Bible manifests: But the Rabbies 
found no favour in his sight; and 
when he counsels his disciples ‘‘ to 
raze their synagogues and burn 
their books,” the Rabbies had just 
cause to dread the effect of such ad- 
vice, coming from the great apostle 
of the Reformation. ‘ 

But time, the greatest of all inno- 
vators, the slow and silent, but stea- 
dy and beneficial, progress of reason, 
have wrought a change in men’s 
ideas on this subject, as on most 
others. ‘The causes that operated on 
the Israelites of yore have either al- 
together ceased, or have undergone 
such mutations as to render an op- 
posite course the duty of the Israelites 
of the present day. Moses Mendels- 
sohn, of Berlin, was the first Jew, 
who, wishing to improve the social 
condition of his people, in the latter 
half of the last century, translated 
parts of the sacred Scriptures, and 
of the literature of the Rabbies, into 
pure German ; and thus led the way 
to render the treasures of Hebrew 
literature more generally accessible. 
In this praiseworthy effort, he was 
seconded and succeeded, by Naphtaly 
Hertz Wessely, Joel Biel, David 
Friedlander, Itzig Eichel, and many 
others in Germany. A periodical, 
called the Measeph, was published in 
Berlin, devoted to the promulgation 
of Hebrew literature. It was succeeded 
by another, called the Shulamith, 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 


devoted to the same object: But as 
both these periodicals were address- 
ed to Jews only, their influence ne- 
ver became sufficiently general; and 
certainly did not extend to this 
country; where, with the exception 
of some translations by the late Da- 
vid Levy and Tobias Goodman, and 
the laudable labours of “Professor 
Hurwitz, no efforts worth naming 
have been made by Jews to diffuse 
the knowledge of the writings of 
their learned and wise men. 

And yet in Britain, more than in 
any other land, it behoves the Israel- 
ite to unfold to the world the literary 
treasures of his nation; and, in re- 
turn for the instruction the Rabbies 
will afford, to call upon mankind to 
render them that justice to which 
their merits and sentiments entitle 
them. Wherever the English lan- 
guage prevails, the Jew now happily 


dwells, under laws which extend. 


their protection equally to all, with- 
out distinction of creeds or persons ; 
enjoys that undisturbed security 
which his fathers, for centuries, 
prayed for in vain; and is allowed 
that free expression of thought, 
which, as oppressed exiles, they ne- 
ver even dared to hope for. Grati- 
tude towards the enlightened people 
among whom he dwells; the wish 
to convince his fellow-citizens that 
he is not unworthy of the shelter and 
freedom afforded him, that the pre- 
cepts he obeys are fully calculated to 
enable him to return the benefits con- 
ferred upon him, by rendering him 
as useful and moral a member of 
that community as any other system 
of instruction is capable of doing; 
and, above all things, the desire to 
dissipate the remains of ancient pre- 
judices, which some interested men 
may still endeavour to keep alive ;— 
these are the motives which combine 
to make it the duty of Israelites, 
throughout the British dominions, to 
remove the veil which the prudence 
of former ages spread over their lite- 
rature; but the continuing of which, 
at the present day, would be an in- 
justice to the spirit of the age. 

This duty, then, it is our endea- 
vour to perform; and we trust that 
our undertaking will have the ap- 
probation of every reflecting Israel- 
ite. He will perceive that we are ac- 


tuated by the same spirit, and guided 
by the same motives, that in former 
ages, and under different circum- 
stances, induced our ancestors to take 
an opposite course, namely, the de- 
sire to promote the welfare of the 
Israelites, and to strengthen the 
bonds of amity and concord between 
them and their countrymen of ano- 
ther creed. Having thus explained 
the cause which prevented the litera- 
ture of the Hebrews from being gene- 
rally known, we owe it to ourselves 
to declare, that we are neither inno- 
vators nor reformers. We do not 
presume to guide the opinions of our 
readers, or to arrogate to ourselves 
any right of dictation; but, as the 
humble interpreters of the great 
lights of Israel, our duty is to inter- 
pret truly; to give their very words 
whenever the idiom of the language 
permits; and in no case to obtrude 
our own opinions, under the cloak 
and cover of theirs. 

As Jews, we have, from our earli- 
est infancy, been taught to consider 
the Rabbies and their writings as en- 
titled to our veneration. But, whilst 
the mature judgment of riper years 
has strengthened and confirmed that 
sentiment, we are free to confess that 
some of them have occasionally ad- 
vanced that, which cannot meet with 
the approbation of the present age; 
neither are they then in accordance — 
with the genius and spirit which 
pervades the Rabbinical writings 
generally, but are even in contradic- 
tion to their own admirable princi- 

les, expressed on other occasions. 
We are not the champions of such 
inconsistencies: We do not intend 
to rack our ingenuity for arguments 
to soften down these asperities. On 
the contrary, we think we should 
abuse the confidence of our readers, 
and waste their time and our own, 
were we to devote any portion of our 
pages to such purposes ; and we give 
this timely notice of our intention, 
that we may not hereafter be charged 
with partiality and unfairness. -We 
write for Jews ; but not for Jewsonly. 
We trust that Christians, likewise, 
will avail themselves of our humble 
assistance to become acquainted with _ 
the Rabbies: And, whilst we pledge 
ourselves, in no case to alter or 
pervert the true meaning of such 
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extracts as we insert, it cannot rea- 
sonably be expected that we shall, 
in any case, aid the unhallowed 
efforts of Eisenmenger,* and _ his 
eavilling compeers. We would much 
rather be taunted with having ex- 
tracted honey only, from the flowers 
of Hebrew literature, than give just 
cause to the reproach, that our selec- 
tion was injndicious, or that we per- 
mitted weeds, however harmless, to 
disfigure our anthology. 

To those who read merely for 
amusement, we cannot recommend 
the perusal of our pages. ‘The Rab- 
bies did not write to amuse; 
throughout their numerous works, 
there is not the slightest attempt on 
their part to call forth a smile from 
their readers; they wrote to instruct, 
and we are but their translators. 


But those who purpose to draw from 
its very source their information 
respecting the genius and tendency 
of one of the oldest (if not the very 
oldest) systems of legislation now 
extant ; who wish to avail themselves 
of the lights which the literature of 
an ancient and unmixed people must 
throw on the habits, the customs, 
and the history of ,the age in which 
the writers lived; and they, above 
all, who desire to improve by the 
morality of the Rabbies, to benefit 
by their wisdom, and to know, in 
order to obey, their sage and pious 
precepts ;—to each and all of these, 
we offer our invitation, and the sin- 
cere promise, that our utmost efforts 
will be exerted, in order that their 
expectations may not be altogether 
disappointed. 





I, CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL WRITERS. 
THE TALMUD.—=NO. I. 

As frequent mention of, and reference to, this composition is made, 
in almost every article we may insert; and as, moreover, it is one of the 
oldest, most venerated, and by far the most generally known works of 
the Hebrews, the great precursor and fountain of all subsequent 
Rabbinical lore; we think we cannot do better, than commence with a 
short article, illustrative of this great work. 


Tue compilation of the Tarmup 
ranks amongst the oldest Hebrew 
writings. It consists of two distinct 
works: 1. The Misnna. 2. The 
Gemara; which together form the 
TaLmMup. 

The Misuna chiefly contains the 
oral or traditional laws, transmitted, 
according to the order itself lays 
down at the commencement of the 
treatise AnotH: (‘‘ Ethics of the 
Fathers :”)— 

‘* Moses received the law from 
Sinai and transmitted it to Joshua, 
Joshua to the Elders, the Elders to 
the Prophets, and the Prophets to the 
men of the great Assembly. Simon 
the just was among the last members 
of the great Assembly. Antigonus 
of Socho received the traditions from 
Simon the just: Jose the son of 
Joeser of Soreda, and Jose the 
son of Jochanan, of Jerusalem, re- 
ceived from him. Jehoshua the son 
Perachia, and , Nithai the Arbelite, 


* A German, author of a most virulent 
attack on the writings of the Rabbies. 


learned from them. Judah the son 
of Tabai, and Simon the son of 
Schatach, succeeded them ; and were 
followed by Shamaiah and Abtalion, 
from whom Hilel and Schamai re- 
ceived the traditions. The successor of 
Hilel and Schamai was R. Jochanan 
the son of Sachai, who lived at the 
time of the destruction of the second 
temple.” He had five pupils, by 
means of whom the link of tradition 


was connected with the compilers of 


the Mishna. 

The Gemara contains expositions 
on the Mishna, and various other 
subjects, which we shall hereafter 
enumerate. 

The compilation of the Mishna by 
R. Jehuda Hanasi, the prince, also 
called Rabenu hakadosh, (‘‘ our holy 
Rabbi,”’) the contemporary and friend 
of Antoninus Pius, was undertaken 
in the latter half of the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era. The Je- 
rusalem Talmud was compiled by R. 
Jochanan, about one hundred years 
later; but is not so generally in use, 
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or so extensive in its materials, as 
the Babylonish Talmud compiled by 
R. Ina and R. Ashi about one hun. 
dred years after the former. As 
this last is the one by far best known, 
and in the highest estimation, it is to 
it that we shall confine our remarks. 

No book, perhaps, has called forth 
greater diversity of opinion than the 
one of which we now treat; and the 
veneration in which it is held by the 
professors of one religious system 
can be equalled only by the fierceness 
of the assaults it has had to sustain 
from those of a different system. 
The world at large, which at present 
is obliged to form its opinion of the 
merits of this work on hearsay, or 
from extracts formed either by inve- 
terate assailants or zealous defenders, 
will not be able to arrive at a correct 
estimate until the whole work shall 
be translated and illustrated ;—an 
undertaking rather to be wished-for 


than expected. For, strange as it 


may appear, neither assailants nor 
defenders have as yet entered into 
the essential spirit of that immense 
compilation. As Jews, our bias is 
decidedly and justly in its favour; 
and, as we shall have occasion fre- 
quently to offer extracts from its 
pages, and have been requested to 
state, as early as possible, what the 
Talmud is, what it actually contains, 
and under what circumstances it was 
compiled, we will endeavour in the 
present number partially to satisfy 
these inquiries. 

The manner of its composition 
bears the impression not only of the 
remote age, but of the distant region, 
in which it was compiled. Had the 
arts of composition been then better 
known or observed, the method of 
its arrangement would probably have 
been very different. In the shape it 
now bears it is a congest of various 
materials, which neitherin their worth 
nor in their contents have any affinity. 
The high’ reputation and authority 
which to this very day it justly en- 
joys and maintains among the Jews, 
does not arise from any or every 
individual opinion or sentiment ad- 


vanced in it, or from the whole of 


the materials it includes ; but solely 
because in it are embodied and pre- 
served the oraL Laws, traditions 


‘their earlier 


clearly traced to the days of Moses, 
and the ordinance of the Deity. In 
addition to these, and the dis- 
cussions connected with them,— 
conducted with profound wisdom 
and acute logical reasoning,—the 
Gemara contains historical and bio- 
graphical notices, legends, astro- 
nomy according to the then prevail. 
ing system, sympathetic medicine, 
aphorisms, parables, apologues, ser- 
mons,—not discursive as in the pre- 
sent day, but condensing much 
meaning in few words,—ethics, and 
rules of practical wisdom. All these 
materials are not disposed of or in- 
troduced in any particular order, 
but are to be found dispersed in each 
of its thirty-six treatises as the occa- 
sion may require or call for them. 
That the laws and precepts known 
as ORAL are of divine authority, no 
Jew will gainsay ; and the scrupulous 
attention with which matters are 
treated which, to those of another 
faith, may appear of minor import- 
ance, is therefore not at at all a sub- 
ject of wonder. That the maxims 
and sayings of the Talmud are im- 
bued with a spirit of religion and 
morality of the very highest order; 
that they inculcate self-denial, re- 
signation in suffering, submission to 
the will of God, love and devotion 
to Him as the Source of all good, 
and the centering of all our hopes 
and aspirations in another and a 
better world ;—are truths which the 
most inveterate opponent of the 
Talmud will hardly dare to deny. 
But while these are the main cha- 
racteristics of the composition, pas- 
sages are to be found which the 
reader of the present age is asto- 
nished to meet with, and which 
appear to him any thing but worthy 
of the room that has been assigned 
to them in this most valuable com- 
pilation. The later Rabbies—im- 
pressed with the conviction that 
redecessors, endued 
with the highest wisdom, could 
not have said any thing contrary 
to its dictates—have generally as- 
signed a secret or allegorical mean- 
ing to these obscure or startling 
passages; and, by endeavouring to 
dive into their hidden sense, have 
sometimes succeeded in giving a 
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most sublime meaning to passages 
apparently the most incongruous. 
Respecting the propriety of some 
of these expositions, and the merit 
of all, we are not called upon 
to pronounce an opinion: But this 
we do say, that, even admitting 
the failure of all later expositions, 
(which we are far from doing,) and 
that consequently the worth of these 
comparatively few passages is as 
yet undiscovered, it nevertheless re- 
mains true that the general character 
of the compilation cannot, and does 


not, therefore, lose any particle of 
its high worth or unquestionable 
authority; such passages being the 
unsupported dicta of individuals, 
which, in a compilation professedly 
undertaken for the purpose of embo- 
dying every known opinion of every 
Rabbi, found room amongst mate- 
rials of greater value. The worst 
that can be said is, that the com- 
pilers may not have displayed so cor- 
rect a taste in their selection, as 
compilers of the present day would 
not fail to do.—(To be resumed.) 





II. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 
Sepher Ikkarim: ‘ BOOK OF PRINCIPLES.” 
From ‘this book, which is justly held in high estimation, and was 
written by R. Joseph Albo, of Soria, in Spain, in the fifteenth century, 
we intend occasionally to give extracts. The following is an introduc- 


tion to his Treatise on Religion :— 


DIVISION I.—-CHAPTER V. 


_ ALt animate beings on earth may, 
according to their instincts and man- 
ner of living, be divided into three 
great classes. One class cannot live 
and subsist, in a social state ; as, for 
instance, beasts of prey : To these, 
the collecting together and associat- 
ing in great numbers would be inju- 
rious; for, were a vast concourse of 
them collected on one spot, hunger 
and their ferocious instincts would 
soon lead them to destroy each other. 
A second class cannot live and sub- 
sist except in a social state; as, for 
instance, man; to whom the col- 
lecting together and associating in 
numbers is absolutely necessary for 
- his preservation. His susceptible 
conformation subjects him to the in- 
fluence of cold and heat, and of their 
alternations; he therefore needs 
raiment to protect him against their 
influence. His powers of digestion 
are not great; his food must there- 
fore be prepared in order to aid them. 
But neither food nor raiment could 
he possibly obtain in sufficient abun- 
dance, except in a state of society, 
where many join for reciprocal aid 
and assistance: One weaves, while 
another makes the needle with which 
the third sews ; and it is thus in every 
occupation that his wants render 
necessary. The third class of ani- 


mate beings form the medium be- 
tween the two extremes; a state of 
society being to them neither tnjuri- 
ous, as to beasts and birds of prey, 
nor of absolute necessity, as to man. 
But their instinct sometimes prompts 
them to associate and collect ia 
numbers for their welfare; as many 
beasts and birds, which at certain 
seasons congregate and flock together 
for safety and protection, and after- 
wards separate again. With man, 
however, a state of society, when 
once formed, cannot again be dis- 
pee with; which induced our 

abbies to say that man, by nature, 
was a social animal. 

As a state of society is thus natu- 
ral, and therefore absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of man, 
the maintaining of that society in 
every land or clime on the globe 
requires certain regulations, to deter- 


mine and protect the right, and to - 


point out and punish the wrong; so 
as to prevent the baneful effects 
which the collision of passions and 


interests might produce. In these . 


regulations are comprised commands 
which tend to promote the social 
welfare,—as the prohibition of mur- 
der, thefts, violence, and the like. 
These regulations our Rabbies called 
‘‘ the natural laws of society ;” as 
being absolutely and indispensably 
necessary to the existence of society ; 
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and they are generally imparted to 
mankind by a sage, a prophet, or a 
hero. The uniformity and perfection 
of this legal system of society (as for 
instance, the Roman laws) is called 
** civilization ;’? which, however, can- 
not be upheld unless some head be 
empowered to watch over and pre- 
serve its integrity, either as ruler, 
judge, or king of the society. And 
as man by nature is a social animal, 
and is the more happy the more per- 
fect the state of society is in which 
he lives, it thence results that govern- 
ment is to him a natural institution, 
as the power of ruler, judge, or king 
is indispensable to maintain the in- 
stitutions of society, and with them 
the well-being and happiness of. the 
individuals of which it is composed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir we carefully examine the animal 
conformation and the perfection of 
its various members, we shall find 
that the Creator exerted his bountiful 
providence to furnish all his crea- 
tures with every requisite for their 
well-being; not only that which is 
indispensable for the preservation of 
the species or the individual, but 
likewise with whatever might be 
conducive to their happiness, so as to 
render them perfect according to 
their degree in the scale of creation. 
And when we find the careful dis- 
pensation of this bounty towards 
creatures of an inferior degree, we 
may reasonably infer its exercise 
likewise towards those of a superior 
degree, in order that they too may 
be furnished with whatever may tend 
to make them perfect. Whosoever 
maturely reflects on this subject will 
find, that it is the divine influence 
alone, by means of which whatever 
relates to the perfection of man can 
be effected ; and that this divine in- 
fluence is far more requisite to the 
well-being of man, who is gifted 
with reason, than any thing with 
which the Creator has gifted all 
other animals is to theirs; they 
being restrained by instinct. 

This Divine influence, although di- 
rectly communicated to one man only, 
will nevertheless inits operation cause 
and lead to the perfection of all 
mankind. For although the different 
species of animals, some of which 


are more perfect than others, do not 
communicate their perfection to 
other races; (as each species forms a 
whole, and has its peculiar and dis- 
tinct purpose in the creation ;) never- 
theless, in the human species, com- 
prising as it does different degrees of 
mental powers, some superior to 
others, all these powers combine but 
for one object,—the perfection of 
the whole race, which likewise has 
its peculiar and distinct purpose in 
the creation. If we were to assume 
that the great men of the earth, from 
their superior means of acquiring 
knowledge, are more perfect than 
their labourers, that the sage again 
is more perfect than the great, that 
one ormore of each class are more 
perfect than his or their fellows; yet 
the perfection of any one or of all 
these individuals alone would not 
in itself constitute the aim or pur- 
pose for which his species was 
created, but would only be instru- 
mental to the perfecting of the whole 
species of which he or they, however 
distinguished, form but a part; as 
in the body there are different mem- 
bers, each required for the preserva- 
tion of the whole ;—and though some 
of these members are more important, 
and therefore superior to others, yet 
they are not so for their own sakes 
only, but as forming a part of, and 
essentially contributing to preserve, 
the entirety and perfection of the 
whole. And as in the body the 
heart is the vital part of the animal, 
the instrument for circulating life 
throughout the frame, and particu- 
larly the brain, by means of which 
sensation and motion are gradually 
conveyed to all the different mem- 
bers; so likewise, in the human 
species, the mass receive the impulse 
towards its perfection from the 
principal members, not as being dis- 
tinct from them, but because together 
they form but one whole. 

The rank of principal members of 
the human species appertains to 
those few selected by the Deity for 
the purpose of conveying through 
them, to the rest of the species, the 
divine influence and the means of 
acquiring perfection. And it ought 
not to be less evident to us, that the 
bounty of Providence, intent on em- 
ploying the means most conducive to 
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promote the perfection of mankind, 
did grant the divine influence, with- 
out which there can be no perfection, 
to the few as integral parts of the 
whole human race; than it is, that 
the same Providence did grant to all 
other animals not only what is re- 
quisite for their preservation, but 
likewise what is conducive to their 
perfection according to their respect- 
ive degrees in the scale of creation. 
Directions given by the individual 
thus selected by Providence to pro- 
mote the perfection of mankind by 
means of the divine influence, are 
called ‘‘ divine laws.”? Their rela- 
tive degree of importance to the 
natural laws of society is as that of 
the regulating principle in a piece of 
mechanism, to its accessories. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue foregoing chapters have de- 
monstrated the existence of two dis- 
tinct systems of law: 1. The natu- 
ral Laws of Society, which in their 
perfection become civilization; and 
2. The Divine Laws. The natural 
laws concern man as a member of 
society independently of time and 
place: Civilization depends on time 
and place: The Divine laws are 
dictated by the divine influence, 
through the medium of a prophet 
or messenger sent by the Deity, (as 
were Adam, Noah, Abraham and 
Moses,) and are binding on all to 
whom they are imparted. We have 
called one of these systems principal, 
and the other accessary, because the 
natural laws direct how to avoid 
wrong and pursue right: Civiliza- 
tion teaches to avoid impropriety, 
and to pursue propriety, according 
to a received standard: But the 
Divine laws are intended to prepare 
man for the knowledge that his soul 
is immortal, and therefore capable 
of true felicity, and point out to him 
the means of attaining it. They teach 
him what is truly wrong, which he is 
to avoid; what is truly right, which 
he is to pursue ; and how to renounce 
all transitory good, so as to be in- 
different about being deprived of it. 
In addition to this, they dictate the 
most perfect rules of equity, with 
respect to society, in order that the 
uncertainty which pervades the 
natural laws may not interfere with 


that felicity which it is the special 
province of the Divine laws to afford. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue inferiority of natural to Di- 
vine laws has been happily expressed 
by the inspired poet, in Psalm xix. 
7—10; where he enumerates six 
important points, in each of which 
the superiority of the Divine laws is 
clearly manifest. ‘They are as fol- 
low :— 

1. The natural laws are insufh- 
cient to render the knowledge of 
man perfect, or to affect his immor- 
tality, so as to qualify his soul 
to return to the jana of life whence 
it came to him; as they do not ex- 
tend their influence beyond doing 
right and acting with propriety: 
Whereas the Divine laws not only 
inculcate right and propriety, but 
likewise distinguish botieel truth 
and error in the mind. This mean- 
ing David conveys in the words, 
‘* The law of the Lord is perfect, 
restoring the soul.” 

2. Even the knowledge of what 
is right or wrong, proper or impro- 
per, which is all that the natural 
laws are capable of embracing, can- 
not by them alone be firmly and 
immutably settled; because it is 
very possible, that a something may 
by us be considered as proper or 
improper, which in itself is not so. 
For, impossible as it is that any one 
should intuitively be provided with 
the ability needful to carry on any 
art or trade to perfection, it 1s 
equally impossible that any Legisla- 
tor, composing his laws according 
to the dictates of human wisdom 
only, should be free from error, so 
as immutably to decide what is 

roper or improper; and therefore 

is decision on any subject whatso- 
ever cannot be a certain rule of con- 
duct for others to adopt. In proof 
of this we find that even Plato 
might, and actually did, fall into 
great error; for he says, ‘‘It is pro- 
per that the women belonging to any 
one class of society should be com- 
mon to all the members of that 
class, such as the great, the traders, 
the labourers and so forth, respec- 
tively.” This Platonic rule of pro- 
priety the Divine laws most strongly 
condemn; as we find in Genesis xx. 
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3; where Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
having taken Sarah from her hus- 
band, is told, ‘‘ Behold thou must 
die for the woman thou hast taken: 
She is a man’s wife.” And he justi- 
fies himself by the assertion that he 
was ignorant of that fact. Aristotle 
likewise reprobates this rule of 
Plato; and their difference of opi- 
nian on this subject is a proof that 
no human reason is of itself sufh- 
cient to pronounce a decision on 
what is proper or what is improper, 
In a manner that will receive the 
unqualified sanction of all men, at 
all times, and in all places; much 
less can we rely on it to settle mat- 
ters of superior knowledge, such 
as the question, whether the uni- 
verse is created or increate, or the 
like. The Divine laws alone are 
able to set such questions at rest ; 
and accordingly David says: ‘‘ The 
testimony of the Lord is sure, mak- 
ing wise the simple.” 

3. The natural laws cannot be- 
stow inward joy on their observers. 
Their promises have no tendency 
to afford satisfaction to the mind; 
and, even if they had, there is no 
certainty or guarantee for their per- 
formance. Moreover, their observer 
cannot promise himself any merit from 
their observance: Indeed, their vague- 
ness leaves him in doubt whether 
his observance be meritorious at all. 
But obedience to the Divine laws 
will confer that inward joy, and will 
afford satisfaction to the mind, be- 
cause their‘observer is certain that 
the righteousness they command is 
the true righteousness, and that 
their observance is really meritori- 
ous; as the Psalmist says, ‘‘'The 
statutes of God are righteous, and 
rejoice the heart.” 

4. Natural laws cannot prescribe 
the conduct to be observed on parti- 
cular occasions, or extend their dic- 
tates to any special case that may 
occur. All that they can do is, to 
lay down general rules, the special 
application of which they leave to 
the judgment of the individual. 
Thus Aristotle, in his book on 
Eruics, repeatedly uses the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ that, in a moral respect, it 
is proper always to act in a manner 


most hecoming the time and place: ”” 
But he does not specify what is | 
c 


becoming at particular times and 
places, or what times or places are 
becoming for particular actions; he 
leaves this to be decided by the com- 
mon sense of every man. Again: 
In the same work, (Ethica Magna,) 
he tells us, that “‘ particular cases 
must be weighed according to the 
circumstances under which they oc- 
cur:’? But he leaves us no rule by 
which to adjust the balance, except 
propriety. Had it been possible for 
erring humanity to lay down uni- 
form rules applicable to all cases, 
Aristotle would have done it; his 
mind being as expansive, and his rea- 
soning faculties as great and power- 
ful, as;those of any man who lived 
either before or after him. But he 
did not tlo it, because he could not. 
The Divine laws alone supply this 
deficiency: Thus, while in the 
Ethics of Aristotle we find, ‘‘ he is 
pious who wisely observes a middle 
course between the extreme enjoy- 
ment of voluptuousngss, or of eating 
and drinking, and total abstinence ; ’’ 
he only adds, ‘‘ Teachers of morality 
recommend that man should act ina 
manner becoming the time and 
place, and becoming his particular 
constitution and the scciety he 
frequents.” But not one of these 
moral teachers instructs us when, 
where, and how it becomes us to 
act. The Divine laws, on the con- 
trary, explicitly direct us in every 
one of these cases. They tell us 
with whom, when, where, and with 
what motive, we are permitted to 
satisfy our sensual cravings; ‘what 
kind of food is permitted, and from 
what we are to abstain; and, while 
they allow the enjoyment of wine, 
forbid all excess, by command- 


ing that no person in a state of | 
intoxication bé permitted to perform. 


the rites of divine worship, or to 
pray. Thus likewise we find, that 
moralists recommend valour as a 
virtue ; but at the same time they 
maintain, that it is improper for any 
man to expose himself to death, except 
in case it be more desirable to him to 
die than to live: But they cannot, 
and therefore do not, decide the par- 
ticular case to which they. allude. 
The Divine laws, however, explicitly 
declare that case to be whenever it 
tends to glorify the name of God, and 
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that then only, (asin the case of Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah,) or in 
combating the enemies of God and 
their evil deeds, (as in the case of 
Samson,) death is more desirable 
than life. Thus, whilst on all mo- 
mentous subjects natural laws are 
insufficient, and the casuist who is 
guided by them gropes about in the 
dark like the blind, ‘‘ the command- 
ment of God is pure, enlightening 
the eyes.” 

5. The laws of nature, being of 
human origin, and consequently im- 
bued with all the imperfections of 
humanity, cannot decide what is 
proper or improper at all times. For, 
what is at one time considered as 
proper and becoming, may at ano- 
ther be held as quite the reverse: 
As, for instance, marriage with a 
sister, which in former days was 
considered as becoming, but which 
is at present justly held to be impro- 
per. They are therefore subject to 
continual alteration or improve- 
ment, as the progress of human 
reason may dictate. The Divine 
laws, on the contrary, originating 
from the perfect wisdom of the 
Deity, lay down their rules once and 
forever. They can never become 
subject to any alteration, as they are 


free from all error ; and their purity 
insures their duration. David, there- 
fore, with great justice, says, ‘‘ The 


fear of the Lord is clean, enduring wre 
eee 


for ever.” 
» 6. Natural laws cannot ‘decide to 
a nicety on the just and proper 
measure of punishment that is due 
to the violator of their enactments ; 
nor have they any inward control, 
or the means of punishing concealed 
guilt, which altogether escapes their 
jurisdiction: Whereas Divine jus- 
tice reaches where all human re- 
search would be vain; and its laws, 
weighing the motives as well as the 
deed, apportion precisely the just 
uantum of punishment. And al- 
though it may appear as if, in this 
world, the righteous man sometimes 
perisheth in his right, whilst the 
transgressor thrives in his guilt, the 
Divine laws give us the assurance 
that our existence does not termi- 
nate with this life; and that, though 
on earth we may not always perceive 
the perfect justice of events, it is 
because that perfect justice is reserv- 
ed to a future state ; or, as the Poet- 
King says, ‘‘ The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altoge- 
ther.” . 


(To be continued.) 


III. JURISPRUDENCE OF THE HEBREWS. 


Tue laws and precepts of the Jews are compiled in an authorized code 
called the Schulchan aruch (‘the table spread”). The first compila- 
tion, Arbang turim, (‘‘ the four orders,”) was made by R. Jacob ben 
Asher ben Jechiel, a German Rabbi of the fourteenth century. It was 
republished, under the name Beta Joszpu, by R. Joseph Caro, in the 
middle of the last century. 

It consists of four parts. 1. Orach chaiim_(‘‘ length of life”) con- 
tains ritual laws, precepts for general conduct, &c. 2. Joreh deang 
(‘‘ teacher of knowledge ”’) teaches what is permitted, and what is pro- 
hibited, by law. 3. Even hangezer (“rock of assistance ’’) contains 
conjugal laws. 4. Chasen Kammishpat_(« breastplate of judgment’) 
contains civil laws. 

Several commentaries have been written on this code, of which we 
shall only mention the two most in use; 1. The Magen David, by R. 
David ben Samuel, of Ostra, in Russia, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 2. The Magen Abraham, by R. Abraham Gumbiner, of Kalish, 
in the first half of the last century ; and also an Appendix by the com- 
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piler.. From’ this code we intend occasionally to give extracts; and 
though the laxity of modern ideas and manners may not approve of its 
minute precepts, or of the rigour of a morality and religion extending 
its inward checks over every possible action and relation of life, and 
equally (if not more) intent to prevent impurity of thought as of action ; 
we are fully convinced, that the man who obeys the precepts of this 
code,—not from habit only, or because he has been taught so to do,— 
but from a sincere conviction of their high source and salutary influ- 
ence, will not only be a most moral and useful member of society, but 
likewise an acceptable worshipper in the eyes of his Creator. And 
though the ritual and religious laws can only concern the Israelite, the 
precepts for general conduct are such as any man, whatever be his 


creed, may practise with advantage to himself both here and hereafter. 


Orach Chaim: 
Paragraph I. 
Rules for rising 


Precept J}.—Strengthen thyself 
like a lion, and arise in the morning 
to the service of thy Creator, as Da- 
vid says, “‘I will awake the morn- 
ing,” Psalm cviii. 2. 

CommeEntTARY, Macen Daviv.— 
Strengthen thyself—Prepare thyself 
to resist temptations from without, 
and evil desires from within, which 
_ during this day may assail thee: For, 
as is said, ‘‘ Who is truly strong? 
He that subdues his passions.”? Like 
a lion—As a lion is the most fearless 
of animals, so shalt thou likewise, in 
the performance of thy duties, fear 
nothing, but rely firmly on oat God. 

Appenp1x.—The verse, ‘‘I have 
set the Lord always before me,’’ 
(Psalm xvi. 8,) is the great rule of 
the law, and the perfection of the 
just who walk before God. The 
conduct of a man, and his carriage 
and gestures, when alone in his pri- 
vacy, are very different from what 


‘* LENGTH OF DAYS.”’ 


Part the First. 
in the Morning. 


they would be were he in the presence 
of a great king. His speech and 
manner of expression to his house- 
hold will differ much from that 
which he would use in the presence 
of a mighty monarch. if man, 
therefore, will bear in mind, that the 
Great King, the Hoty One, (blessed 
be He!) of whose glory the earth is 
full, is ever present, and observes 
his conduct, as it is written, ‘‘ Can 
man conceal himself ever so secretly 
that I should not see him? saith the 
Lord,” Jer. xxiii. 24 ;—if man recol- 
lects this, he will be filled with fear, 
humility, and veneration for his God, 
and will be careful of his conduct 
while in his presence, that is to say, 
at all times. Then he will not feel 
ashamed when men scoff at his 
devotion; and, ;in his greatest 
privacy, even when resting upon his 
ee he will know in whose presence 
e is. 


TV. COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. 
Tue following is taken from the book Akedath Itzchack, (‘‘ the bind- 
ing of Isaac,’’) by R. Isaac the son of Moses, in the fourteenth century, 
and republished by R. David, Provincial of Mantua, towards the close of 


the sixteenth century. 


“ In the beginning God created heaven and earth.” (Genesis i. 1.) 


Tue Medrash Rabba,* comment- 


* Rabba, the son of Nachman, who 
wrote the Commentary Medrash Rabba, 
was, during twenty-two years, head of the 
College at Sora, and died some time about 


ing on these words, adds a quotation 


the year 320. His fame as a teacher was 
so widely spread, that he is said to have 
had twelve thousand students at one time 
under instruction. ‘ 
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from Psalm xviii. 35, ‘‘ Thy gentle- 
ness has made me great ;’’ and then 
continues: ‘Simon, the son of 
Asai, said, ‘A mortal first recites 
his name, and afterwards his titles, 
as, Alon Augistilo, alon potesta, we 
Augustulus, ruler.’ But the Hoty 
One (blessed be He!) does not do 
so, but, after he has created the 
universe, then first he proclaims a 
name.” 

In order to understand this expo- 
sition of the Medrash Rabha, and to 
discover the connection between this 
first verse of Genesis and this quota- 
tion from the Psalms, we must re- 
member that the sacred writer in 
Genesis departs from the usual con- 
struction of the Hebrew; according 
to which, it ought to have been: 
Elohim bara bereshith, ‘‘ God created 
in the beginning.” * This deviation 
is, however, not without its adequate 
cause; and this cause the Medrash 
explains by its quotation thus :— 

We can form an idea of a man 
independent of his title; as, for 
instance, David the king, &c. Here we 
can picture to ourselves, David the 
shepherd, David the leader of Saul’s 
armies, David the exile, David the 
king; or David abstractedly, before 
he was shepherd or military chief, 


exile or king :—And the phraseology 
of the verse, “‘ Thy gentleness has 
made me great,” conveys to our 
mind the progressive rise and title 
of David; the name Davin convey- 
ing an abstract idea, whatever expla- 
natory title we may append to it. 
Whereas the Creator has no proper 
name abstractedly from his creation, 
because we cannot at all conceive of 
him abstractedly. But any name 
that may be assigned to him must 
be expressive of some one or other 
of his attributes ; which can only be 
done after the creation, and on the 
existence of those beings in whose 
favour these attributes are in course 
of operation. 

This, then, explains the difference 
between the creature and the Crea- 
tor: The former qnotes his own 
name first, ‘‘ Augustulus, ruler; ” 
because he was Augustulus before 
he became ruler, would remain Au- 
gustulus even should he cease to 
be ruler, and because his name is 
altogether distinct from his title. 
But the Creator has no name except 
what arises from his attributes ; 
therefore, such name is in itself a 
title, and can only be conceived after 
the creation on which that attribute 
operates. 





V. SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 
TREATISE, Brochoth. Fol. 82, page 2. 


‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.” (Deut. vi. 5.) 


R. Exrezer asks, ‘‘ Why is the ex- 
pression here varied? if with all thy 
soul, what needs he add with all thy 
might ? and if with all thy might, 
what needs he add with all thy soul ? 
The answer is, Some men love their 
persons more than their property To 
them is said, ‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy soul :’ 


* So struck were the LXX., who com- 
posed the Greek translation of the Penta- 
teuch, with this deviation from the usual 
rules of Hebrew construction, that, though 
each translated separately and without any 
communication with his fellows, they all 
agreed in rendering it, “God created in the 
beginning ;” as they feared lest the Epicu- 
rean Greeks of that age might avail them- 
selves of the construction of the Hebrew, to 
say, The beginning created God, -and thus 
degrade the Creator into a creature. 


Others love their property more than 
their persons; to them is said, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy might.’ RR. Akiva said, 
‘ With all thy soul,’ even if thy soul 
be rent from thee.” 

The Rabbies taught :—Once the 
tyrannical government of the Greeks 
commanded that no Israelite was to 
occupy himself with teaching the 
law. Papus the son of Judah came 
to a place where he found a crowd 
collected; and saw that R. Akiva 
had assembled a congregation, and 
was expounding the law. He said 
to him, ‘‘ Akiva, dost thou not fear 
the Government, whose command 
thou art transgressing?”’ R. Akiva 
answered: ‘‘ J will tell thee a para- 


ble applicable to thy question. A 
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fox was walking alongside a river, 
when he noticed the fishes crowding 
together and moving about in great 
perturbation. He asked them, ‘What 
is it that causes you so much uneasi- 
ness?’ They answered : ‘ Fear of the 
nets which man has spread for us.’ 
Saith the fox, ‘ Let me advise you; 
if you wish to be safe, come and dwell 
with me on shore, as your fathers 
have dwelt with mine.’ Said the 
fishes, ‘Art thou he that is called 
the most cunning of all animals? 
Thou art not cunning, but a fool: If 
‘we are not safe at the place we are 
to live in, what can we expect from 
moving to a place which to us is 
certain death?’ So likewise, if we 
Israelites are not safe in adhering to 
the cause of the law, though it is said 
in it and of it, ‘This is your life 
and length of days unto you,’ (Deut. 
xxx. 20,)—-what have we to expect 
if we abandon that cause?” A very 
short time afterwards R. Akiva was 
apprehended, and cast into a dun- 
geon, Papus the son of Judah 
was also seized on, and confined in 


the same prison. 


When R. Akiva 
saw him, he asked, ‘‘ Papus, What 
has brought thee hither? ” who an- 
swered, ‘‘ Happy art thou, R. Akiva! 
Thou sufferest. for the cause of the 
law. But woe to Papus! His suffer- 
ings arise from the idle matters of 
this life.” 

When R. Akiva was led forth to 
execution, it was the hour for saying 
the Kriath Schmang.* His sentence 
was to have his flesh rent off with 
Iron combs. While this was being 
done, he submitted to the yoke of 
the kingdom of heaven.t His dis- 
ciples who were present said, ‘‘ Rab- 
bi, even here?”’{ He answered: 
‘*From my earliest infancy have I 
suffered || through this expression, 
‘with all my soul,’ even if thy soul 
be rent from thee. My constant 
thoughts were, ‘Shall I ever be per- 
mitted to obey this command ?’ 
And now, when I am_ permitted, 
shall I repine?”’? He then prolonged 
the utterance of the word One till 
his soul fled. 


VI. MORALITY OF THE TALMUD. 
TREATISE, Brochoth. Folio 28, page 2. 


Wuen R. Jochanan the son’ of 
Sachai was ill and on his death-bed, 
his disciples came to visit him. 
When he saw them he began to 
weep. ‘‘ Light of Israel,’ said they 
to him, ‘main pillar of the right, 
thou strong hammer!§ Why dost 
thou weep? ” He answered: ‘‘ Were 
I led forth to judgment before a 
mortal king, who is here to-day and 
in his grave to-morrow; whose an- 
ger, were it excited against ‘me, 
would not be lasting ; whose fetters, 
were he to chain me, could but con- 
fine the body; whose infliction of 


* Kriath Schmang — A confession of 
faith which all Israelites repeat every 
morning and evening, at stated hours. It 
begins with the words, “ Hear, O Israel ! 
the Lord our God, the Lord, is one! And 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and all thy soul and all thy 
might,” &c. 

+ Kingdom of heaven — A talmudic 
phrase, denoting “providence and the life 
to come.” Here it. is used to express his 
perfect submission to the divine will, and 
readiness to sacrifice his life to his faith. 


death, were he to kill me, would not 
be eternal; whom (I could mollify 
with words, or bribe with gifts ;— 
even then I would weep. How much 
greater is my cause for tears, now 
that I am to be led before the Kine 
of kings, the Holy One! Blessed 
be Hz who liveth and reigneth for 
ever! whose wrath, were it excited 
against me, is everlasting; whose 
fetters, were he to chain me, know 
no end; whose infliction of death, 
were he to kill me, would be eter- 
nal; whom I can neither mollify 


{ Even here—In the midst of thy un- 
equalled torments, dost thou think thyself 
called upon to repeat the confession of that 
faith for which thou art dying ? 

|| Suffered — Whenever I repeated my 
confession of faith I was so forcibly im- 
pressed with the determination to lay down 
my life for it, that I have actually felt the 
torments I might be made to endure as 
acutely as now when they are inflicted. 

§ In talmudic phraseology a man of 
powerful intellect, who overcomes or 
crushes every obstacle in the way of his 
studies. 
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with words, nor bribe with gifts. 
Moreover, there are two paths open 
before me,—the one leading to bliss, 
—the other to torments; and I 
know not which of them it will be 
my doom to take. Then how can 
I abstain from weeping?” His dis- 
ciples then said, ‘‘ Our Rabbi! give 
us thy blessing.” He answered: 


‘* May the fear of the Deity be as 
strong on you as the fear of men!” 
One of them said, ‘‘ What, no 
stronger?” He answered, ‘‘O that 
it were as strong! for you know he 
that is about committing a sin says 
within himself, ‘I must take care 
that no man seeth me.’ ” 





VII. CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS. 


Rosh hashanah : *‘ THE NEW YEAR.” 


Tue origin of this festival is 
given in Leviticus xxiii, 23—25: 
‘* And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, saying, In the seventh month, 
in the first of the month, shall ye 
have a sabbath, a memorial of blow- 
ing of trumpets, an holy convoca- 
tion. Ye shall do no servile work.” 
And also in Numbers xxix. 1: ‘* And 
in the seventh month, on the first of 
the month, ye shall have an holy 
convocation; ye shall do no servile 
work: it is a day of blowing the 
trumpets unto you.” 

Though not one of the three great 
festivals, on each of which the male 

opulation of Israel was to appear 
beisie the Lord; it is, nevertheless, 
considered as one of the first among 
the principal holydays, has as such 
been celebrated by the Israelites 
since the giving of the law, and is 
known by the name of Rosh hash- 
anah, or ‘‘ new year.” 

As in Exodus xii. 2, we find it 
said, at the institution of the Pesach, 
or ‘* Passover,” ‘* This month shall 
be unto you the beginning of months; 
it shall bs the first month of the year 
to you;” and as the festival we now 
treat of is fixed for the seventh 
month; it behoves us tu explain 
why, nevertheless, it is called, and 
considered as, ‘‘ the new year.”? This 
explanation we borrow from folios 168 
and 263 of the Commentaries on the 
Pentateuch, by R. Isaac Abarbanel, 
an eminent writer of the sixteenth 
century. 

In the Talmud, (Treatise, Rosh 
hashanah,) we find a discussion be- 
tween R.Eleazar and R. Joshua, 
respecting the season in which the 
creation of the world took place. 
R. Eleazar asserts that the world was 
created in Tishri; (the autumnal 


equinox ;) whilst R. Joshua maintains 
the creation to have taken place in 
Nissan (the vernal equinox). Both 
the Rabbies agree, that the extremes 
of heat and cold (summer and win- 
ter) are not adapted for production. 
The difference between them is, that 
R.Joshua, placing the creation at 
the time of the vernal equinox, when 
life and vegetation are in full deve- 
lopement, maintained that; at the 
creation, every thing sprung up 
spontaneously, without any previous 
germ. Whereas R. Eleazar, placing 
the creation at the time of the au- 
tumnal equinox, when the germ of 
the future developement is forming 
in the bosom of the earth, maintain- 
ed that creation began with the for- 
mation of the germ. Though this 
discussion is decided in favour of 
R. Joshua, and the Rabbies join him 
in the opinion that the world was 
created in the full bloom of spring; 
yet’ they all, including R. Joshua, 
agree in dating the new year from 
Tishri, or the autumnal equinox ; 
agreeably to the rule laid down in 
the sacred Scriptures for all compu- 
tations of time; namely, from the 
commencement of the germ. Thus 
we find in Genesis i. 5: ‘‘ And it was 
evening, and it was morning, one 
day.” The day is here made to be- 
gin with the evening, as the germ of 
which the morning is the develope- 
ment. The same principle is ob- 
served in Lev. xxili. 32: ‘‘ From 
even unto even shall ye celebrate 
your sabbath ;” the observance of 
one day only being enacted, but to 
begin with the evening as the germ 
of the coming day. In conformity 
with this rule, the Rabbies considered 
the autumnal equinox, which con- 
tains the germ to be developed in 
the coming year, as the commence- 
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ment of that year; in which opinion 
they were followed by the Chaldean 
and other ancient oriental nations ; 
the word Tishri, used to denote the 
seventh month, being a Persian word, 
and signifies ‘‘ first,” or “beginning.” 
Indeed, all the names of months at 
present used by the Jews are Per- 
sian, as the Hebrew has no other de- 
signation for these divisions of time, 
than those found in Scripture, of 
* first,” “‘ second,” ‘‘ third,” &c. 

The autumnal es ioe being thus 
upon principle held to commence the 
year, its festival is celebrated as that 
of the new year, and as a day of 
judgment to all flesh, which is to de- 
cide their fate for the coming year. 
Not that it is considered as if the 
destiny of man is on other days 
less subject to the supremacy and 
control of Providence; but it is held 
that, on this particular day, the ab- 
solute consequences of men’s ac- 
tions, and the fate of nations and of 
climes, are meted out and weighed. 
It is a remarkable fact, that all the 
ancient astronomers, of all nations, 
adopting the idea from the Jews, 
have given as the sign of the zodiac 
for this month, the figure of an aged 
man of stern aspect, holding a pair 
of scales in his right hand, and an 
open book in his left; thus plainly 
expressing the religious idea of this 
festival, on which justice is the rul- 
ing attribute. 

The blowing of trumpets, which 
we find commanded both in Lev. 
xxiii, 23-25, and in Num. xxix. 1, is 
arite peculiar to this festival; and 
is not only observed to this day, but 
the hearing of it is obligatory 
on all Jews. It has a direct refer- 
ence to, and close connexion with, 
the service of the day. It proclaims 
the King and his day of judgment ; 
as is said 1 Kingsi.39, ‘‘ And they 
blew the trumpet; and all the peo- 
ple exclaimed, God save the king !” 
and in Joel ii. 1, ‘‘ Blow ye the 
trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm 
in my holy mountain : let all the in- 
habitants tremble; .for the day of 
the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at 
hand.” It is intended to call forth 
terror at the judgment ; as is written 
in Exod. xix. 16, ‘‘ And the voice of 
the trumpet was exceeding loud; so 
that all the people that were in the 
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camp were terrified ;” which verse is 
likewise commemorative of the giv- 
ing of the law. And in Amos iii. 6, 
‘‘ Shall a trumpet be blown in the 
city and the people not be terrified ?” 
It likewise expresses thanks, as in 
Psalms, ‘‘ Hallelujah! praise him 
with trumpet sounds.” It moreover 
denotes the freedom from error and 
transgression, which is to follow the 
universal acknowledgment of the 
kingdom of God; as is written 
Lev. xxv. 9, 10: ‘‘ Then shalt thou 
cause the trumpet of the jubilee to 
sound, and proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabit- 
ants thereof.” And, lastly, it de- 
notes the restoration of Israel; as is 
written Isaiah xxvii. 13: ‘‘ On that 
day the great trumpet shall sound, 
and those that are wandering about 
in the land of Ashur, and the out- 
casts from the land of Egypt, shall 
come and worship the Lord on his 
holy mountain at Jerusalem.” All 
these ideas are connected with, and 
expressed by, the sounding of the 
cornet this day, which is emphati- 
cally called jom sikaron, ‘‘ the day of 
remembrance,” and jom teruang, 
‘*the day of blowing.” 

The service of this festival com- 
prises prayers of a threefold kind: 
1, Malchioth, ‘‘Of homage,’’ to in- 
voke the speedy approach of the 
kingdom of God, when all mankind 
will arrive at the true knowledge of 
their Creator, and unite in the wor- 
ship of their supreme Benefactor. 
2. Sichronoth, ‘*Of remembrance ;”’ 
acknowledging the omniscience, pro- 
vidence, and exercise of supremacy 
towards the individual, that it may 
please an all-merciful God to remem- 
ber his creatures in pity, and temper 
his judgment with mercy. And, 
lastly, 3. Shophroth, ‘‘Of sounding 
the cornet,” to celebrate that future 
jubilee, when mankind will be free 
from the fetters of error, and acquire 
perfection in the knowledge of 
their God. Therefore the prayers 
which it is the duty of every Israel- 
ite to recite on this festival, enume- 
rate such verses of the sacred Scrip- 
tures as relate to the supreme reign 
of the Deity, to his omniscience and 
providence,and to the trumpet which ie 
at once to proclaim the liberation, and 
express the grateful joy, of mankind. 
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The sacrifice of Isaac is likewise 
a principal part of the commemora- 
tive service of the day; to recal the 
perfect obedience of the great fathers 
of our nation, and the memory of 
the covenant and oath of Mount 
Moriah; and by an appeal to that 
covenant to implore mercy for a sin- 
ful race. 

We conclude by giving transla- 
tions of a few of the many soul- 
stirring prayers of that day :— 

«© And now, O Lord our God, deign 
to extend the fear of thee to all thy 
works, and dread of thee to all thy 
creatures ; that all that is made may 
fear thee, and all that is created may 
bow unto thee, and become one body 
to obey thy will in singleness of 
heart. For well we know, O Lord 
our God, that all dominion is before 
thee, majesty is in thy power, might 
in thy right hand, and thy name is 
to be feared by all that thou hast 
created.” 

‘Our God! God of our fathers ! 
Reign over the universe in thy glory. 
Exalt thyself over all the earth in 
thy splendour. And shine forth in 
the excellence of thy supreme majes- 
ty over all that dwelleth on thy ter- 
restrial globe. That all which is 
created may know thou hast created 
it;-and that every being may un- 
derstand that thou hast formed it; 
and all that lives and breathes may 
exclaim, ‘The Lord God of Israel is 
King, and his supreme power ruleth 
throughout the universe.’ ”’ 

‘* Thou rememberest thy creation, 
the universe, and visitest all that 
was formed in days of old. Unto 
thee all things concealed are mani- 
fest, the manifold secrets since the 
beginning of time: For there is no 
oblivion before the throne of thy 
glory, nor is there any concealment 
before thy eye. Thou bearest in 
mind all that has ever been done; 
and of all that is formed nothing is 
hidden from thee. All is revealed 
and known unto thee, O Lord our 
God, whose view penetrates to the 
end of all generations, when thou 
wilt enter into the decree of investi- 
gation, to examine every spirit and 
soul, to recal the many deeds, and the 
multifarious beings without end. 


Who is not’ visited on this day, 
when the record of all that is formed 
cometh before thee ?—the actions of 
man and his pursuits, and the effects 
of every man’s deeds ; the inward 
thoughts of man, and his designs, 
the secret motives of his deeds. 
Happy is the man who forgetteth 
thee not, and the mortal who con- 


firms his faith in thee! For they 


who seek thee will never stumble, 
those who rely on thee will never be 
put to shame!” 

‘*OQur God! God of our fathers, 
deign in pity to us to remember the 
covenant, and the mercy, and the 
oath which thou didst swear unto our 
father Abraham on Mount Moriah: 
Let there be present; before thee, 
the binding of jhis son Isaac on the 
altar, when our father Abraham sub- 
dued his paternal feelings of pity, 
in order to obey thy will in perfect 
devotion. O let thy mercy in like 
manner subdue thy wrath, and in 
thy great goodness turn away thine 
anger from thy people, thy city, and 
thine inheritance; and perform unto 
us, O Lord, our God! the assur- 
ance which thou hast given us in 
thy law through Moses thy ser- 
vant, ‘‘I will in mercy to them 
remember the covenant of their 
ancestors whom I brought forth 
out of the land of Misraim, in the 
sight of the nations, that I might 
be their God. I am the Lord.’ 
(Leviticus xxvi. 45.) For the Re- 
corder of all that is forgotten art 
thou for ever: there is no oblivion 
before the throne of thy glory ; and 
the binding of Isaac, wilt thou this 
day remember in mercy unto his de- 
scendants. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who rememberest the covenant.” 

“* Qur God! God of our fathers, 
sound the great trumpet of our libe- 
ration ; raise the standard to collect 
us that are exiled; assemble us that 
are scattered amongst the nations, 
and gather us from the utmost 
bounds of the earth. Bring us to 
Zion in triumph, and to Jerusalem 
the tempie of thy holiness in ever- 
lasting joy; that we may there pre- 
sent to thee the offerings of our duty 
as we are commanded in thy law 
through Moses thy servant.” 
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I. CABBALA. 


Tue Cabbala of the Jews is, 
according to the assertions of its 
professors, a divine, sublime, se- 
cret, and infinite science, and treats 
of the creation of the world, and 
of the Mosaic laws. We call 
it “‘the Cabbala of the Jews,” be- 
cause in its doctrines the Jewish 
religion is so closely interwoven, 
its references are 60 continual to 
the sacred Scriptures, and its tech- 
nical terms so puree and originally 
Hebrew, that, though it may not, as 
the science itself claims, date from 
the beginning of time and the days 
of Adam, it certainly, at some pe- 
riod or other, had its origin among 
the Jews. The word CassBata sig- 
nifies tradition; and this expression 
is not only to denote, that the doc- 
trines of this science were verbally 
transmitted, hut likewise that their 
transmission from mouth to mouth 
was so‘ private, that they never 
were taught at any school accessible 
to all. No trace of the first rise of 
Cabbala is any where to be found. 
Whenever and wherever it appears, 
it is treated of as an ald-established 
and intimately-cherished science. 
Should we, for instance, assume, 
that the book Sohar, ‘‘ Splendour,” 
by R. Simon the son of Jochai,* is 
the first work composed on Cabbala; 
according to its contents, the 
science was not only known long 


* R. Simon ben Jechai, called by the 
Cabbalists, “ the great light,’”’ was born 
some time before the destruction of the 
city and temple of Jerusalem. He was a 
disciple of R. Akiva. Fear of the Romans 
drove him to seek shelter during twelve 
years im a cavern, where he occupied him- 
self with contemplations on divine subjects, 
which he either taught or dictated to his 
disciples, who, about sixty years after his 
death, collected his treatises, and out of 
them composed the celebrated work Sohar, 
or “ Splendour.” 


before that book was composed, 
but the Patriarchs themselves were 
amongst its most enlightened pro- 
fessors. Nor does it in any other 
work appear as new, but always as 
old-established, and commenting on 
the sacred Scriptures. Moses, Da- 
vid, Solomon, and the Prophets 
must, according to the Cabbala, 
have been most illustrious masters of 
the science; and, though the Cab- 
balists assert that there have been 
menamongst them, who, without ever 
having received any instruction, and 
solely through the merits of their 
pious and sanctified conduct, have, by 
means of inspiration or the revela- 
tion of Elijah, been taught the se- 
crets of Cabbala; yet these secrets 
were none other than what the Pa- 
triarchs, Moses, and the blessed 
characters of the Old Testament al- 
ready knew, and consisted in expla- 
nations of holy writ. The most ce- 
lebrated of the Cabbalists never at- 
tempted to spread their secret 
science, or to render it general. On 
the contrary, they were most cau- 
tious and reserved in their communi- 
cations. They rather preferred ab- 
solute silence to the desecration of 
their science, by imparting it to any 
one who was not, through piety and 
a meritorious life, properly pre- 
pared to receive and preserve their 
treasures. When they deigned to 
afford their confidence and instruc- 
tion, it was done in the strictest pri- 
vacy, in some remote and undis- 
turbed part of their dwellings, or 
beneath the sombre shades of a fo- 
rest. Should the reader, who per- 
haps has heard of the mystifications 
of the Rossicrucians, and other si- 
milar secret societies, be tempted to 
confound the Cabbalists with them, 
he would fall into great error. The 
Cabbalists never formed a secret 
society; awful oaths, pompous ce- 
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remonies, and unmeaning antics, 
formed no part of their inauguration 
into the profound and mysterious 
science they professed. It was the 
fear that its hidden and wonderful 
instruction might be abused by some 
unworthy listener, that impelled 
them to their extreme caution and 
secrecy. ‘The written treatises on 
the science were not only short, but 
most obscure, full of abbreviations 
and initials, speaking morc by signs 
than by words; so that the writers 
might be certain that whosoever was 
not previously and properly initiated 
in the secrets of their science, would 
find their works sealed and incom- 
prehensible. 

As a science relating to the attri- 
butes of God, the creation, and the 
true meaning of the laws, its stores 
are by Cabbalists considered as inex- 
haustible; and, although they admit 
that the Namezxezss One, the Great 
First Cause, is far above the ken orcon- 
ception of any human wisdom, they 
nevertheless consider their science, 
relating as it does to the most im- 
eaten truths, as boundless. They 

elieve that every professor, accord- 
ing to his worth and piety, attains 
to a certain degree of perfection in 
their science, and that, consequently, 
the same book may be differently 
understood, according to the vari- 
ous degrees of knowledge possessed 
by the readers; and that the further 
any one penetrates into this science, 
the nearer he approaches communion 
with the Deity. The Divine law, 
according to them, is not only wise, 
but is itself the Wisdom of the God- 
head ; and as this Wisdom was not 
created, but was the instrument of 
creation, the law, which is that 
wisdom, existed prior to the creation 
of the world. Thence will be seen 
the high dignity this science ascribes 
to man, on whom the law, which is 
the Wisdom of God, has been freely 
bestowed. 

Many are the Hebrew works that 
treat of this science, and without any 
attempt at mystery, announce them- 
selves as teachers of Cabbala. Few of 
these, however, ascend so high as the 
first centuries of the Christian era ; 
because those of that early period were 
mostly ambiguous; hiding, beneath 
expressions apparently indifferent, 


their profound and mystical doc- 
trines, upon which their successors 
offer expositions. But, with the 
progress of time, this veil of secrecy 
decreases, till, in the latter centuries, 
several works professedly treat on the 
subject. 

The Rabbies of the Talmud, and 
of the earliest Medrashim, (‘‘ Expo- 
sitions,’’) have not, in any of their 
sayings, evinced any direct connex- 
ion with Cabbala, although, accord- 
ing to the expositions of the latter 
Cabbalists, all the doctrines of the 
Talmud and Medrashim, explained 
according to the rules of their sc1- 
ence, are embued with Cabbalistic 
principles. We may justly doubt 
whether these interpretations actually 
convey the meaning of the Talmudic 
Rabbies; but we are compelled to 
admit, that many of the Talmudic 
doctrines so evidently correspond 
with those of Cabbala as not to per- 
mit us to doubt, that many of those 
Rabbies studied Cabbala, and in 
their sayings refer to its maxims ; 
but, as they never openly and with- 
out a veil made use of any Cab- 
balistic doctrines, it is probable 
that all their maxims have a double 
meaning, and particularly such of 
them as appear to us perfectly in- 
comprehensible and void of sense. 

The doctrines of Cabbala, accord. 
ing to the statement of its professors, 
in addition to the sublime and com- 
prehensive science they teach, can 
impart, to him who is properly ini- 
tiated, the faculty not only to work 
wonders, but to exercise powers al- 
most creative. Thisis called Cabbala 
mangsioth, or ‘‘ active or inferior Cab- 
bala;” and we mention it here, in order 
to acquaint the reader with the exte- 
rior influence of Cabbala, before we 
propound to him its real doctrines, 
the knowledge of which this Cabbala 
mangsioth does not absolutely re- 
quire; because any one, who, even 
without knowing the why or where- 
fore, disposes of certain letters in a 
certain manner and pronounces the 
words thereby produced, may effect 
certain miraculous events: Conse- 
quently every worker of wonders 
needs not he a Cabbalist; whereas 
every Cabbalist, from the knowledge 
which his science imparts, can be a 
worker of wonders. We are, how. 
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ever, bound to do the Cabbalists 
the justice to admit, that the real 
professors of this science never car- 
ried it on like alchymists, as a 
means of making gold; but they 


devoted themselves to its study, be-° 


cause, according to their opinions, 
its doctrines were Divine; they even 
considered it a heinous offence, were 
any one to desecrate their science 
by abusing its powers so far as to 
work wonders for his own advan- 
tage. To express this, they use 
the Talmudic maxim, ‘‘ He who 
abuses the crown perisheth.” It 
was therefore not for the sake of 
the wonderful powers it confers that 
these men studied Cabbala, but for 
the sake of the profound Divine 
knowledge they believed it to im- 
part. The most illustrious professors 
of the science neither endeavoured 
to derive individual advantages from, 
nor to shine by, the wisdom of their 
art. They mostly were poor, needy, 
and, so far from seeking fame, they 
concealed their knowledge, and, in 
the midst of their poverty, felt more 
happy than the kings of this world. 
. The reader will here probably de- 
mand, how an Israelite, who believes 
that all occurrences emanate from 
Divine Providence, should at the 
same time be ready to assert, that 
man can by any science produce su- 
pernatural effects, and that even 
criminally, — consequently contrary 
to the will of the Deity. To this 
question, we, in the name of the 
Cabbalists, must reply; that what 
we call ‘‘supernatural effects” are 
in reality necessary and natural con- 
sequences of causes operating with- 
in their hidden sphere. Moreover, 
as it is not contrary to the belief 
that all occurrences are from the 
Deity, to maintain that man has the 
free will to murder his neighbour or 
not; so it is likewise not contrary 
to that belief, to maintain that a 
man may, by abusing the powers of 
Cabbala, act crimimally,—and con- 
sequently contrary to the will of 
God. Man is a free agent, and may 
act contrary to the will of God; 
of which, however, he, with his free 
will, is ultimately but an instrument. 
Active Cabbala according to the 
assertions of Cabbalists, comprises 
another branch, opposite in its kind, 


namely, the effects produced by the 
means of impure powers, called kish- 
oph, ‘‘sorcery;’’ as there are in the 
inferior world, (as we shall hereafter 
detail,) impure spiritual beings, who 
accompany purity as the shadow 
does the light, and by means of whom 
supernatural effects may likewise be 
produced. 

But all these assertions merely 
relate to accessaries, which scarcely 
deserve further notice; whilst the 
essential doctrines of Cabbala cer- 
tainly merit investigation, in order 
to arrive at a correct idea of their 
authenticity and tendency. After 
having acquired the fundamental 
rules of their science, which in it- 
self can only be considered as a 
system of philosophy, the chief oc. 
cupation of Cabbalists is to apply 
these rules to the letters, words, 
meaning, and commands of the Mo- 
saic law, in order to explain the 
same. In this they always succeed 
in a most surprising manner. They 
find, in the positive and negative 
commands of the law, a far more 
sublime meaning than what is gene- 
rally, but superficially, assigned to 
them; although they do not deny 
the correctness of the meaning gene- 
rally assigned, as far ag that mean- 
ing goes, they maintain that it is in- 
sufficient to explain the laws of God. 
And they are of opinion, that if 
man, guided by his common sense 
only, were capable of conceiving the 

real purport and object of the Divine 
laws, there would have been no oc- 
casion for the Deity to reveal them ; 
and man would in that case have 
been justified in modifying or alter- 
ing them as circumstances might re- 


quire. As an instance, in our last 


number, we mentioned the Divine 
command to blow the cornet on the 
Rosh hashana, and we there endea- 
voured to explain its intent, and 
connexion with the service of the 
day. The Cabbalists do not deny, 
that such, in the first instance, 
is the intent of this command; but 
they go further, and assign other far 
more sublime purposes and effects, 
which they demonstrate according 
to their doctrines; and are of opi- 
nion, that, if the blowing of horns 
had no other purposes than such as 
we enumerated, the Jews might dis- 
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pense with the observance, as other 
means could be found, (for instance, 
the firing of cannon,) which would 
produce the same solemn impressions 
even in a higher degree. 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that these opinions of the 
Cabbalists, or even the admission of 
the correctness of their doctrines in 
general, is essential to the Jewish 
faith, or that the authenticity of 
this science must of necessity be 
acknowledged by every Jew. No! 
the Cabbalists themselves (to their 
high honour) do not make the belief 
in their maxims (although they con- 
sider them as the real essence of re- 
ligion) an indispensable condition 
either to salvation, or to the being 
an acceptable worshipper of the 
great Godof Israel. ‘They even ad- 
mit that the Jew who never heard 
of Cabbala, or who contradicts its 
authority, will, nevertheless, be a 
real Jew, and entitled to salvation, 
provided his conduct in other re- 
spects be in accordance with the laws 
of God, though he does not or will 
not penetrate into their real meaning. 
They consider the possession of 
their science as a special perfection, 
which every Jew is not able, and 
therefore, not obliged, to attain. 

Notwithstanding the many books 
which have been written on this 
Science, its real professors are so 
few, that it is possible, amongst 
ten thousand Jews learned in the 
law, not to find one conversant with 
the doctrines of Cabbala. But though 
the real knowledge of their essen- 
tials is thus limited, a superficial 
knowledge of these ‘doctrines is 
spread amongst the Jews, and has 
always exercised a powerful influence 
on their general character. It is 
true, that some learned and cele- 
brated men amongst them altogether 
reject the Cabbala, and will hear 
nothing of its doctrines; as, for 
instance, Rabenu Moses Ben Mai- 
mon,* (or as, from the initials of his 
name, he is more generally called, 
Rambam,) who not only scoffs at 
Cabbala in general, but more especi- 
ally at Cabbalam angsioth, of and at 
which ke pours forth his unqualified 
reprobation. But notwithstanding 
this way of thinking, he is, however, 

* Vide Pages 28. 
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acknowledged by all Jews as one of 
the most eminent teachers of the law. 
But this great man combated a sci- 
ence which he knew only by name; 
for his extensive studies of the laws, 
philosophy, and medicine did not 
leave him any time for the acqui- 
sition of a science, which his preju- 
dices prevented his considering as 
worthy of his attention. In like 
manner, the opponents of Cabbala 
ever were such as had not deign- © 
ed to make it a subject of their 
studies; so that, with respect to 
their opinions concerning Cabbala, 
the Jews may be divided into three 
classes: 1. The professors of the 
science, who all assert its authentici- 
ty and excellence; but their numbers 
are very limited. 2. Learned Jews, 
who, though they have not studied 
Cabbala, reject its system, and com- 
bat its doctrines ; but their numbers 
are still less. 3. Learned and un- 
learned Jews, who have no know- 
ledge of the doctrines of Cabbala, 
but who are aware there is such a 
science, and who entertain no doubts 
of its authenticity. The last of these 
classes form the bulk of the nation, 
by whom its general character is ex- 
pressed. (It will scarcely be neces- 
sary to call those a fourth class, how- . 
ever numerous they may be, who 
know nothing, and believe nothing.) 
And it is a certain fact that, though 
Cabbala, us we have already said, 
forms no part of the Jewish faith, 
yet its influence on the general cha- 
racter of the nation is so strong that 
even the lowest and most ignorant 
Jew, provided he keeps the com- 
mands of his law, is impressed with 
the conviction, that these commands 
have a most sublime and important 
purpose; which, though he knows 
nothing of it, is not the less certain. 
From this conviction arises the de- 
voted resignation with which the Jew, 
in all ages and in all climes, has 
borne the reproaches of his oppo- 
nents; and, when he thus submitted 
to the contumely with which he was 
loaded by those who accused him of 
superstitious observances, it was cer- 
tainly done not from any want of acute 
feelings of honour, but, on the con- 
trary, from an inward sentiment of 
pity for those who could contemn that 
of which they knew not the worth. 
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' We confess that we are not suffi- 
ciently initiated in the mysteries of 
this science to be able to pronounce 
any opinion respecting its merits: 
But to those who might be tempted 
to consider it the offspring of a 
heated imagination, combined with 
strong penetration, and who, there- 


fore, pronounce it to be merely a_ 


mythological philosophy of the Jews; 
founding their opinion on the fact, 
that human penetration, if under 
the guidance of an ardent fancy, is 
liable to be misled, and the more 
misled, the stronger its powers are: 
—To those, we would say, Be not too 
rash in forming and pronouncing 
that opinion ; as, even in the slight 
knowledge to which we have attained, 
we are struck by the astonishing 
uniformity and correspondence which 
pervade the whole system, and the 
reference of one part to another, 
which cannot be the effect of chance, 
as we must suppose it to be were it 
the result of successive human fan- 
cies. At all events, we propose, for 


the information of such of our read- 
ers as may deem that, which many 
consider most important, as not alto- 
gether unworthy of their attention, 
occasionally to afford a little room 
in our pages to some of the writers 
on this subject, in order that they 
and we may, eventually, arrive at 
something like a correct estimate 
respecting this mysterious science. 
And be the result what it may, it 
must always be important, and. can 
never become detrimental to the lite- 
rary fame of the Jews: For if Cabbala 
should prove to be merely a Jewish 
system of philosophical mythology, 
it will even then, in purity and sub- 
limity of ideas, be as far superior to 
the mythologies of all other ancient 
nations, as the knowledge of the 
true God is superior to any know- 
ledge they possessed. The transla- 
tions which, in succeeding numbers, 
we intend to give, will introduce our 
readers into this lofty but obscure 
structure of the olden time. 


(To be continued.) 
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II. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


Sepher Ikkarim : 


DIVISION I. CHAPTER IX. 


Every system of legislation pre- 
supposes, 1. Volition, or freedom 
of choice, on the part of those that 
are to obey; and 2. A purpose on the 
part of the legislator. These are 
evidently the first principles of all 
laws; because, unless man had the 
freedom of choice, he could incur 
no responsibility ; and where no re- 
sponsibility exists, it is futile to 
enact laws or punishments. For pu- 
nishment can only visit the trans- 
gressor, and he only is really a trans- 
gressor who has the power, and conse- 
quently the choice, to do or to leave 
undone. This first principle is so self- 
evident, that even they who deny 
the rewards and punishments of a 
future state are, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to admit that man has perfect 
freedom of choice; that he is not 
restrained, but may shape his actions 
for good or evil as his inclinations 
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prompt him. But this volition, or 
freedom of choice, being thus a 
principle inherent in every system of 
legislation, he greatly errs who con- 
siders it as peculiarly essential to the 
Divine laws; for, though these can- 
not be conceived without freedom 
of choice, yet this is by no means 
exclusively peculiar to them, but 
what they have in common with any 
and every other system of laws. 
The purpose of the legislator is 
likewise another first principle com- 
mon to all systems of legislation, 
and this purpose can be no other 
than the real good (or at least what 
the legislator considers as such) of 
those to whom he addresses his laws. 
But though his first principle is 
general, yet the sublime and most 
important purpose of the Divine 
legislation — a purpose which no 
other laws can share in, or attain, 
—makes it exclusively peculiar to 
the Divine laws; which alone can, 
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and intend to, confer perfection in 
this and ina future state. Accord- 
ingly, we find that when Moses says, 
in Deuteronomy xxx. 19, ‘‘ Behold 
I have set before you life and death: ; 
and ye shall therefore choose life ;” 
his design is to inculcatethe purpose 
of thelegislator and men’s freedom of 
choice. For though we said before 
that volition was a general principle 
not exclusively peculiar to Divine 
laws, as their purpose is, yet Moses 
is induced to enumerate both, in 
order to silence the assertions of 
Fatalists, who deny the freedom of 
choice, and of Epicureans, who 
maintain that the world is governed 
by chance, and consequently deny 
any fixed purpose in the Divine le- 
gislation; and even those of them 
who allow a general purpose in the 
creation, yet deny a special purpose 
or providence. It is to refute and 
correct these two opinions, which in 
their progress would become equally 
destructive to every system of legis- 
lation, that the Divine laws inform 
us there is a purpose in them, and 
man is a free, and therefore a re- 
sponsible, agent. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue essential principles of the 
Divine laws are generally assumed 
to be three:—1. The existence of 
the Deity: 2. Revelation: And, 3. 
Rewards and punishments. And he 
who denies one of these essentials 
rejects the Divine laws altogether. 
For if the first be not true, the se- 
cond cannot have taken place; and 
without the second, the third cannot 
be; and if the third be not true in a 
two-fold degree,—corporeally in this 
world and spiritually in another 
world,—the second is needless: For 
were its purpose only to regulate so- 
ciety, that purpose would require no 
revelation, but might be accom- 
plished by means of the natural 
laws of society alone; whereas there 
can be no doubt that divine laws 
enforce that perfection (of the im- 
mortal soul) which natural laws have 
it not in their power to bestow, as 
will hereafter be proved more at 
large. It is therefore evident that 
the spiritual reward or punishment 
is an essential principle of the Di- 
vine laws; whilst corporeal reward 
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or punishment is merely to indicate 
the fact, that there is the like in 
a future state. Hence our Rabbies, 
in the chapter Cheleck, after having 
said, ‘‘ that every Israelite is en- 
titled to eternal life,” continue : 
‘These persons are exceptions to 
that general rule, who have no 
share in the life to come; namely, 
1. He who denies that the resur- 
rection of the dead is inculcated 
by the law of Moses.” In using 
the expression, ‘‘ Resurrection of 
the dead,” they indicate the reward 
or ‘punishment both of body and 
soul; not merely the simple rising 
of the dead, but their rising to 
judgment. ‘‘ 2. He who denies that 
the law is from God, or its revela- 
tion: and 3. The Epicurean, who 
denies the existence of God.” Qur 


Rabbies likewise mention some other ‘ 


principles of faith, the denial of 
which entails privation of the life to 
come: Yet these are not in them- 
selves essential principles, but merely 
branches growing out of the above 
three. 


CHAPTER XI. 


«« This is the law which Moses set before the 
children of Israel.” (Deut.,iv. 44.) 

As weE all acknowledge this law, 
it is incumbent on us to consider the 
same as the standard and criterion 
of all divine laws, in order by means 
of it to define what are their essen- 
tial requisites ; as, from the confor- 
mation of any one individual, we 
come to the conclusion of what is 
essentially requisite for the whole 
species. Accordingly, the three es- 
sential principles, mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, are laid down 
as fundamental in the chapters of 
Genesis that treat of the creation. 
From Genesis i. 1, ‘‘ In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” to Genesis ii. 4,“‘ These are 
the generations of the heavens and 
the earth,” is evinced the first es- 
sential principle, (the existence of 
the Deity,) in contradiction to the 
Epicureans, who maintain that the 
world arose by chance. For the 
order and the gradual formation, at 
different times, of vegetables, infe- 
rior animals, and lastly of beings 
gifted with reason, demonstrate their 
creation according to a fixed plan 
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and will. In this first part of Gene- 
sis it is likewise proved, that, amongst 
the beings of this inferior world, 
man holds the first rank, and was 
the sole purpose of its creation; in 
order that he might be instrumental, 
and lead to, the perfection of the 
rest of the creation, namely, vegeta- 
bles and animals. For as the first 
working up of the raw material is 
but preparatory of, and conducive 
to, its final manufacture into the 
article it is destined to form, so the 
rest of the creation (vegetables and 
animals) are but the crude materials 
to which the wants of man give a 
final purpose. Therefore, man was 


the last created, and is more empha-. 


tically designated as the workman- 
ship of God,—‘‘On the day that 
God created man,” (Genesis v. 1,)— 
in order to denote that the object 
of creation was centred in him; 
for he alone is capable of conceiving 
and knowing the existence of the 
Creator. 
creation was completed; and then, 
and not till then, was said, ‘‘ Then 
were completed the heavens and the 
earth, end all their hosts.’ (Gene- 
sis 11. 1.) For the work is only 
then completed when its purpose 
is attained. 
narrative in Genesis is written for 
the purpose of teaching us, that 
whatever was done by the Creator 
was ‘so done in conformity with a 
fixed plan and will; and throughout 
this chapter no other name of the 
Deity is mentioned except ELonim, 


to denote the power of creating or- 


calling beings into existence. 

From Genesis ii. 4, ‘‘ These are 
the generations of the heavens and 
the earth,” to Genesis iv. 1, ‘* And 
Adam knew Eve his wife,” the se- 
cond of the three essential princi- 

les, namely, Revelation, is evinced. 
t is there said, ‘‘ The Lord God com- 
manded man.” This is at once re- 
velation and Divine law. Previously, 
however, we are informed, Gen. 1i. 
19, ‘* And God brought every beast 
of the field and every bird of the air 
unto Adam, to see what he would 
call them; and whatever the man 
called every living creature that is 
the name thereof.” This was an 
effect of his being gifted with rea- 
son, and therefore more capable than 


With man the work of - 
- istence of the Creator, merely from 


The whole of this. 
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any other animal of having those 
Divine laws revealed to him, which 
he alone is worthy to obey. There- 
fore, too, he was placed in the Gar- 
den of Eden that he might enjoy 
the tree of life, which grew in the 
midst_of the garden; namely, the 

ivine laws of revelation‘of which it 
is said, ‘‘ She is a tree of life to all 
that adhere to her,” (Proverbs iii. 
18,) and the transgressing of which 
would cause him to be exiled from 
that blissful abode. The fate of 
Adam and Eve is related, to tell man 
what he has to expect in this world, 
where ‘‘the Serpent,” or, as our 


- Rabbies named him, Jetzer harang, 


(‘‘ evil passions,””) by means of the 
woman, who prevented his attaining 
perfection, will endeavour to cause 
his exile from the regions of bliss.. 
The name of the Deity introduced 
throughout the whole of this rela- 
tion is ‘‘the Lorp Gop,” to denote 
that, in order to attain perfection, it 
is not sufficient to believe in the ex- 


the contemplation of nature which 
he created ; (the ELouim, or powers 
of the Creator, of the first chapter ;) 
but that it is indispensable to ac- 
knowledge and believe in revelation, 
the contemplations of which are 
more sublime than the former,— as 
it is only by means of revelation, or 
obedience to the Divine laws, that 
man may, in accordance with the 
will of God, enjoy the tree of life,— 
which the mere belief in the exist- 
ence of the Creator can never ac- 
complish. But, in order to protect 
man from falling into the error, that, 
by the variation of these two names, 
two different beings are designated,. 
the Divine laws, at the time of the 
giving of the Decalogue tell us, 
‘* And Elohim (God) spake all these 
words,” (Exodus xx. 1,) to denote 
that the same Being who created the 
world, revealed and gave the law. 
And he begins the decalogue by 
saying, “‘I am the Lord thy God,” 
to denote that this venerated name, 
which accompanied the firstrevelation 
to Adam, and which now dictates the 
law, is that of the same Being who 
created the universe. And Moses, 
in Deuteronomy, when he repeats 
the relation of the circumstances af- 
tending the giving of the Decalogue, 
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used the words, ‘‘ These words the 
Lord spoke to all your assembly,” 
(Deut. iv. 22,) to denote, that, 
though in Exodus it is said, ‘‘ Exo- 
Him spoke,” both names appertain 
to the same Being,—blessed be He! 

From Genesis iv. 1, ‘‘ And Adam 
knew Eve his wife,” to Gen. v. 1, 
“‘ This is the book of the generations 
of man;”’ the third essential princi- 
ple (reward and punishment) is 
evinced. The history of Cain and 
Abel completes what the history of 
Adam has commenced. The punish- 
ment of Adam was general, and in 
his person extended to the whole 
species. His offence was transgress- 
ing the will of God. The punish- 
ment of Cain was individual, his 
offence was not only a transgres- 
sion of the will of God, but like- 
wise the commission of wrong, in- 
justice, and violence. And the Deity 
cannot, and does not, suffer such 
wrong to remain unpunished. In 
this narrative is evinced the spe- 
cial providence of the Deity; that, 
however ‘‘ long-suffering”. the Di- 
vine wrath is towards evil-doers, (as 
it was to Cain,) the punishment is, 
nevertheless, sure to overtake them 
as it did him, who eventually came 
to a violent end; * and entailed per- 
dition on his descendants, who were 
all destroyed in the flood. And 
though many men of great intellec- 
tual and inventive powers were 
among them, such as ‘‘ Javal, the 
father of those who dwelt in tents, 
and reared cattle,” and ‘‘ Jubal, the 
father of all players on musical 
instruments,” and ‘‘ Tubal Cain, the 
instructer of all that wrought in 
copper and iron,’ yct their talents 
could not screen their descendants 
from the punishment due to their 
guilt. = % 

Throughout the relation of all 
these events the only name of the 
Deity introduced is ‘‘ the Lord,”’ to 
denote his especial providence, 
*“‘which rewardeth man according 
to his ways, and the fruit of his 
deeds.” This attribute is not essen- 
tial to calling forth ereation, or to 
grant revelation, but is an especial 
divine perfection. It is a proof that 

* According to the tradition of the Tal- 
mud, Cain was accidentally killed by 
Lamech. 
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the Deity deigns to bestow his pro- 
vidential care on the lowly beings of 
this inferior world, and to aid and 
protect ‘them against their powerful 
oppressors. Accordingly the pro- 
phet says, “‘ Thus saith the high and 
lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is HoLy, I dwell on high 
in holiness, and with the contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the lowly, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite,” Isaiah lvii. 15. 
In this narration of Cain we see tha: 
the exercise of this providence is tem- 
pered by mercy; and that the gates 
of repentance are opened to those 
who are sincerely contrite : ‘‘ Verily, 
if thou doest well, thou wilt be for- 
given.” (Genesis iv. 6.) This is not 
in conformity with the attribute of 
strict justice; and, accordingly, 
throughout the whole of this rela- 
tion, the name “‘ ELouim,” expres- 
sive of strict justice, is not once 
introduced. 

That part of Genesis ii. 4, com- 
mencing with the words, ‘‘ These 
are the generations of the heavens 
and the earth,” is a preface and 
introduction to the giving of the 
first law; and the subsequent pas- 
sage, (verse 1,) ‘“‘ This is the book 
of the generations of man,’ is in- 
tended as a title-page of what is to 
follow; as if the words had been, 
‘This book will treat of man ;” 
and. the subject is accordingly en- 
tered upon: ‘‘In the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of God 
made he him, male and female 
created he them.”? The variations 
in the construction here made use 
of are intended to convey to mana 
most important truth, illustrative of 
the individual reward and punish- 
ment, one of the three essential prin- 
ciples that have been treated of; 
namely, that such reward or pun- 
ishment results from, and is a con- 
sequence of, the reason with which he 
is gifted, and by means of which he 
is in ‘‘ the likeness of God;’’ that is 
to say, having an individual aim and 
purpose, distinct from the aim and 
purpose of his species. In this re- 
spect he resembles the beings of an 
order superior to his own, and is not, 
like inferior animals, merely the 
member of a species. 

Man unites within himself a two- 
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fold nature, Gifted with reason, he, 
like the angels, forms an individual be- 
ing, havinga peculiarand distinct pur- 
pose; therefore, it is said, ‘“‘In the 
likeness of God created he him,” in 
the singular number. In his corpo- 
real capacity, however, man, like other 
animals, is but member of a species, 
and comprised in its general purpose, 
which is denoted by the words, 
‘* Male and female created he them,”’ 
in the plural number. To this our 
Rabbies referred in the Medrash 
Rabba,* on the words, Let us make 
man in our image: ‘* With whom did 
the Deity consult?” R. Joshua, the 
son of Levy saith, ‘With the works 
of heaven and earth.” Until the 
sixth day of creation, before man 
was formed, there were but two dif- 
ferent classes of beings throughout 
the universe: The superior ones, 
whose existence and purpose is indi- 
vidual; and the inferior ones, whose 
existence and purpose is not indi- 
vidual, but collective, as members of 
a race or species. The Deity, about 
to produce a being composed of, and 
uniting within himself, the qualities 
of both these distinct classes, said to 
both, ‘‘ Let us make man in our 
image: Like you, superior ones, 
having an individual purpose: Like 
you, inferior ones, a member of a 
species and comprised in its general 

urpose.”’ All these precepts of the 
Divine laws Abraham taught, in the 
passage of Genesis xxiv. 7: ‘‘ The 
Lord God ef heaven, who took me 
from my father's house and my na- 
tive land, and who spoke to me and 
swore to me;” namely, that the 
same who has created the superior 
beings has likewise created the infe- 
rior ones; and that man, composed 
of, and uniting within himself, both 
classes, is capable of receiving Divine 
revelation, and of being an object of 
special providence. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ue doctrine, that the world was 
created out of nothing,—although 
necessarily admitted by every one 
who believes the Divine laws, as 
every one who believes in the law of 
Moses necessarily admits that ‘‘ the 
earth opened its mouth and swal- 


* Vide Note, page 11. 
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lowed Korah and what to him be- 
longed,” (Numbers xvi. 32,) —is, 
nevertheless, not indispensable to a 


belief in the Divine laws, so that it: 


would he wrong to maintain they 
cannot subsist without that precept: 
And those of our wise men who held, 
that the law of Moses commenced 
with an account of the creation of 
the world out of nothing, because it 
intended to convey that the belief 
therein was an essential principle of 
the Divine laws, are greatly in error. 

He who with Aristotle believes, 
that the world is increate, as he does 
not concede to the Deity the power 
even to enlarge the wings of a fly,— 
will assuredly not admit the miracles 
of the law of Moses; but must, by 
reason of his system, refuse to be- 
lieve that the Holy One (blessed be 
Hz!) has the power at once to turn 
a stick into a serpent, water into 
blood, and the like. This opinion 
will, therefore, not allow the possibi- 
lity of divine laws. 


But, as it is possible to believe the |) 4° 
eternity of matter, oyt_of which: 


the Deity created the world, ac- 


cording to his fixed plan and will; : 
he who entertains that opinion allows | 


the creative power of the Deity, and 
does not, therefore, need, by reason 
of his system, to refuse his belief ,to 
the miracles related in the law of 
Moses, as none of those miracles 
assert the creation of something out 
of nothing, but merely the trans- 
muting of one substance into ano- 
ther: As, for instance, the changing 
of a stick into a serpent, or water 
into blood, and the like. For, al- 
though these are substances of a dif- 


ferent nature, yet the creative power 


of the Deity might so temper their 
admixture,—as, for instance, to im- 
pregnate one part of the water with 
air, another with fire, and a third 
with earth, and thus create blood, 
not only apparent, but real, as is said 
in Exodus vii. 21, “‘ And the fish in 
the river died, and the river stank.” 
Yet even this qualified opinion 
is contrary to the Divine law, ac- 
cording to which we are bound to 
believe that the creation was formed 
out of nothing. Not that this belief 
is an essential principle of the Divine 
laws, because they are not utterly 
irreconcilable with the opinion, that 
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matter, though increate, is disposed of 
for the purposés of thé creation, ac- 
cording to the fixed plan and will of 
the Deity. Butthelaw of Moses makes 
it obligatory on us to believe the 
creation of the world out of nothing ; 
as he who believes matter to be in- 


HOLY WRIT. 


create does not confine the attribute 
of eternity, duration without begin- 
ning or end, to the Deity only, but 
supposes another eternal substance, 
co-existing with the Deity,—a sup- 
position contrary to the truth taught 
by the Divine laws. 


(To be continued.) 
ae Cone 
I1I.—COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. 

We are induced to give another commentary on the same verse of 
Genesis, on which last week we offered a short exposition. Indeed, the 
number and variety of commentators on the first chapters of Genesis are 
so great, that it would be impossible for us to. find room for one-twen- 
tieth part of them: 
the most celebrated ; and, accordingly, insert the following extract from 
the commentary of R. Isaac Abarbanel, a learned Portuguese, of the 
sixteenth century, who, after having enjoyed high honours and digni- 
ties, at the court of Lisbon, was eventually compelled to abandon his 
friends, his native land, and large property, and to seek a refuge at 
Amsterdam, in order to retain the faith of his fathers, His writings, 
which are numerous, enjoy a very high reputation. From his exten- 
sive commentary we extract the following :— 


*e In the beginning Elohim (Gop) created, eth prashamaim, the heavens and the earth.” 
(Genesis i. 1.) 


Elohim, (Gov.) In the Talmud, Of the first among many instances 


We must, therefore, confine ourselves to a few of © 


Treatise Schwuoth, chapter Schwuoth 
hangeduth, we read, ‘‘The names 
{of God] which it is prohibited to 
erase, are as follows :—Besides the 
Most Holy Name composed of the 
four letters, Yod, He, Vau, He, [in 
English rendered, the Lorp,] they 
are, El, Elohim, Eloha, Adonai, 
Eheieh, Jah, Shaddai, Zebaoth.’ 
Although there are thus several 
names assigned to the Deity, there 


are two peculiarly distinguished, 


namely, the first, rendered in Eng- 
lish, the Lord, and Elohim, Gop. 
This distinction consists of the fol- 
lowing points :— 

1. Whenever the Deity reveals 
himself to a prophet, or when any 
prophet addresses the Deity, we 
never find, throughout the whole of 
the sacred Scriptures, any other name 
mentioned than one of these two, or 
both. 

2. These two names, when joined, 
often change places: As sometimes 
the expression is, ‘‘The Lord God,” 
and sometimes, ‘‘ God the Lord.” 


we quote Deuteronomy ili. 24: “O 
Lord God, thou hast begun to shew 
thy servant thy greatness, and thy 
mighty hand; ” &c.; and of the se- 
cond, Habakkuk iii. 19, *‘ God the 
Lord is my strength.” Such trans- 
positions do not occur in any other 
names of the Deity. 

3. No adjective, or other name, 
ever precedes these two; as, for in- 
stance, we never find, (in Hebrew,) 
** Zebaoth. the Lord,” but always, 
“the Lord Zebaoth;” nor “mer. 
ciful Lord,” but always, “‘ the Lord 
merciful,” and the like. 

4. The first name, Lorp ,is never 
in the genitive case, except by means 
of the names, Elohim, or El, Gop; 
as, for instance, “ The Lord God of 
Israel,” ““The Lord God of hosts,” &c. 

5. The first name is sometimes 
punctuated with the same vowel 
points as Elohim, and is read accord- 
ingly ; but Elohim is never punctu- 
ated with the vowel points of the 
first name. 


The root of the name Elohim is 


COMMBNTARIES 


found again in two other names, 
Eloha, and Elohei. The last always 
governs the genitive, as Elohet hasha- 
maim, ‘‘ the God of the heavens,” but 
Elohim is nominative. And though 
both names are always pronounced 
with a vau, yet they are never writ- 
ten so; but Eloha, without a yod, 
always has the vau, except in Deute- 
ronomy xxxii. 17, ‘‘ They sacrificed 
to devils,” fo Eloha, (‘‘ who are not 
God’’); where it wants the vau, be- 
cause it is here not intended to ex- 
press. the name of God. To explain 
all this, we observe :— 


The first name denotes God ab-— 


stractedly, as he cannot be con- 
ceived; and relates solely to his 
own being without any relative con- 
nexion whatever; thus, as the 
. Rabbies explained Numbers, vi. 27. 
‘“‘They shall pronounce my name 
over the children of Israel.” My 
name—‘* The name which solely re- 
lates to me;” it therefore has no 
relation to any thing but to Himself 
alone. But the name Elohim denotes 
the emanation of all good, which 
brings Him in relation with his crea- 
tures; and his creative power, which 
gave existence to all heings: Whence 
this name only is alluded to in the 
history of the creation; and when. 
ever the powers of creation, as 
evinced in nature, are mentioned by 
any of the sacred writers, this name, 
as in direct connexion with creation, 
is expressed. When, therefore, the 
prevailing idea of holy writ is to in- 
dicate the Deity ahstractedly, Lorp 
is placed before Elohim; but when 
the prevailing idea refers to the 
powers of creation, Elohim precedes 
Lorp. 

For this cause no adjective can 
precede these names, because it can- 
not be appended to the Deity ab- 
stractedly: Nor can it follow the 
first name except by means of Eilo- 
him, as it is only in consequence of 
creation that his creatures can ap- 
pend any attribute to his name. 
Thence, likewise, the first name 
is sometimes punctuated with the 
vowel-points of Elohim, but not the 
reverse ; for although we may, from 
the emanation of his omnipotence, 
become conscious of his Being ab- 
stractedly, yet we cannot conceive 
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how the creative powers could ema- 
nate from that Being which is alto- 
gether abstracted, and beyond our 
comprehension. As the name denot- 
ing the creative power is an emana- 
tion of that abstract Being which 
we cannot conceive, but only he con- 
scious of, all the names derived from 
the same root, namely, Elohim, Eloha, 
and Elohet, contain half of the first 
name of four letters, either the Yod 
and He or the He and Vau, and never 
more than two letters out of the 
four: ‘Fhence Elohim and Elohei are 
never written Malah,* or *‘ in full,” 
but always wanting the Vau ; where- 
as Eloha, with; the.‘single exception 
we have mentioned above, is never 
written chaser, or, ‘‘short of the 
vau ;”’ so that two out of the four let- 
ters are always embodied. 

As this name Elohim thus de- 
notes the relation between the 
creative power that bestows, and 
his creatures that receive, it is 
likewise in Hebrew ‘applied to those 
created beings who by means of their: 
official situation, bestow on others 
who receive. Thence angels are 
called Elohim, as they are the Divine 
instruments to bestow his blessings 
on the world. Thence, too, the 
name was imparted to idols, as their 
worshippers considered them the 
dispensers of every thing. It is fur- 
ther extended to Judges, who dis- 
pense justice to their inferiors.” But, 
when thus applied, the name Elohim 
is always plural; whereas when 
limited to its original purpose of ex- 
pressing the noun proper of the 
Deity, it is singular; as we likewise 
find the plural termination (yod mem) 
applied to other nouns proper; which 
nevertheless are singular, as Ephraim, 
Mizraim [Egypt]. Perhaps, the 
plural termination is appended, to 
express the collection of powers of 
the Creator, and their relation to the 
various creatures which separately 
enjoy their efflux. 


* Malah and chaser—The orthography 
of the Holy Scriptures varies sometimes ; 
as certain words are in some places spelt 
with a letter, which at other times is omit- 
ted. The Masoretic writers call the first 
malah or complete, and the last chaser or 
‘¢ incomplete.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ee IV.—MORALITY OF THE TALMUD. 
(Continued from page 14.) 
Hilchoth deoth:—zTHIC PRECEPTS. 


compiled from Talmudic maxims, amplified and explained by the 
learned composer; and, therefore, properly comes under the head to 


which we assign it. 


However simple in style, and unassuming in 


manner, its rules and lessons are replete with practical wisdom,—that 
wisdom which time cannot affect, and place does not modify. 

After adverting to the different passions, tempers, and dispositions of 
mankind, and laying it down as a general rule, that extremes are, in all 
cases, to be avoided, and that moderation in every thing is the duty of 


man, he proceeds to say :— 


DIVISION 4. OO 

Secr4 Q—There are, however, 
some dispositions in which it is 
wrong to pursue even a middle 
course, but the contrary extreme to 
which is at once'to be embraced, as 
for instance, PRIDE. It is unlawful 
to balance between pride and humi- 
lity; but duty commands us to be 
as humble as possible. It is not 
sufficient to be merely meek, but man 
ought to be truly humble. To teach 
this, the sacred Scriptures relate con- 
cerning Moses, that he was very 
meek, more so than all other men 
upon the face of the earth. (Num. 
xii. 3.) Thus, likewise, our Rabbies 
taught : *‘ Be thou very, very humble 
towards every one.” ‘* He that is 
proud-hearted is as bad as an athe- 
ist; for itis written, Thy heart will 
become proud, and thou wilt forget the 


Lord thy God.” In like mannerjman-° 


ought entirely to avoid wrath. And 
if the correcting of his children re- 
quires that he should evince his dis- 
pleasure, even then he must only as- 
sume the semblance of anger, with- 
out harbouring the reality. For 
thus said our Rabbies, ‘‘ He that 
abandons himself to his angry pas- 
sions is like the worshipper of idols.” 


* Rabenu Moses bar Maimon, was bern 
at Cordova, in Spain, in the year 1135, and 
died in Palestine, at the age of seventy. 
His residence was chiefly in Egypt, where 
his great skill in medicine obtained for him 
the appointment of physician to the Fati- 
mite Caliphs, and subsequently to the Agon- 
bite Sultans. Alike eminent as a physi- 
cian, philosopher, and teacher of the divine 
laws, his unequalled talents induced subse- 
quent Rabbies to say, ‘‘From Moses the 


Moreover they said, “If a wise man 
becomes angry, his wisdom forsakes 
him; if a Prophet becomes angry, 
the inspiration is withdrawn from 
him.” And therefore they recom- 
mend the total eradication from the 
heart and mind of every feeling of 
rage or anger. The way of the righ- 
teous is,—if they are insulted, they 
retort not; they hear themselves re- 
viled, and answer not; they rejoice 
amidst their sufferings ; and of them 
is said, ‘‘ They that love him are like 
the sun going forth in its might.’” 
(Judges v. 31.) 

Sect. 4.—Man should make it a 
rule not to be loquacious, and only 
to speak what the occasion absolutely 
requires. Our Rabbies praised Rab, 
the pupil of ourholy Rabbi, ‘ be- 
cause he never uttered idle words;” 
which, however, is what most men 
generally indulge in. Even in his 
own occupations, our Rabbies direct 
man to be sparing of his words, 
when'they say, “‘ He that talks much 
will sin much.” And again: ‘The 
most salutary thing for man is si- 
lence.”” Even in teaching the law, 
or any science, let the words be few, 
but their meaning comprehensive. 
The rule of our Rabbies was, ‘ Let 


Prophet, until Moses the Egyptian, (Mai- 
monides,) there arose none like unto Mo- 
ses.” His writings are numerous. The 
most celebrated are the Moreh Nebuchim, 
(“ The Instructer of the Perplexed,”) a work 
of moral philosophy and metaphysics; the 
Jad Chasaka, (“Strong Hand,’”’) a com- 
pendium of all Jewish Laws; and his Com- 
mentaries on the sacred Scriptures. He is 
likewise the author of the Jewish Creed, or 
the Thirteen Principles of Faith. 
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thy instruction to thy disciples be 
concise.” ‘‘ Many words with little 
meaning is folly.”? . Which induces 
Solomon to say, ‘‘Dreams come with 
much confusion, and the voice of the 
foolwith many words.” (Eccles. v.5.) 

Sect. 6.—It is forbidden to man 
to make use of flattery and deceit. 
He is not to feel differently in his 
heart from what his mouth express- 
es; but his inward feelings are tu be 
in unison with his conduct, and he 
is to speak as he thinks. It is like 
a theft, to deceive or to mislead any 
one into the entertaining of an erro- 
neous opinion, and that not only an 
Israelite, but even a Cuthi.* As, 
for instance, he is not to sell toa 
Cuthi the meat of a nevela, (the car- 
case of an animal that dropped dead,) 
instead of meat lawfully killed. He 
is not to press any one to partake of 
his meal, if he is convinced in his 
mind that he will not accept the in- 
vitation. Nor is he to proffer his 
services to one who, he is certain, 
will not receive them. He is not to 
induce any one to become a customer 
by leading him to think that he has 
done for him what, in his general 
dealings, he would not have done for 
any other person, unless such actu- 
ally be the case. Even one word 
of deceit to mislead another is for- 
bidden ; but truth in words, since- 
rity of mind, and a heart devoid of 
guile, is the duty of every man; as 
the law ordains, ‘‘ Justice, justice 
shalt thou observe.”’ (Deut. xvi. 20.) 

Sect. 7.—Man is not. to indulge 
in boisterous mirth, rude laughter, 
and jeers; nor is he to sink into 
apathetic melancholy, but is to be 
cheerful. For our Rabbies say, 
‘Idle mirth and giddiness lead to in- 
decency.” They forbid alike the ex- 
tremes of joy or sorrow, but recom- 
mend man to be cheerful, and to re- 
ceive every one in a pleasant man- 
ner. Man is not to be too greedy 
of gain, or to strive for riches; nor 
is he to be lazy, and indulge in idle- 
ness; but he must be of a satisfied 
disposition, devoting little of his time 
to worldly affairs, but much to the 
study and observance of the Divine 


* The idolatrous inhabitants of the coun- 
tries in which the compilers of the Talmud 
resided are called Cuthim. 
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laws. However humble his lot, he 
is to be cheerful and satisfied, neither 
envious, rancorous, nor coveting 
worldly grandeur; for ‘‘ envy, pas- 
sions and ambition deprive man of 
his life,’’? as our Rabbies said. 


DIVISION III. 


Sect. 1.—Should a man think, 
that as envy, passions, and ambition 
are pernicious qualities, he will em- 
brace the opposite extremes, and to 
dou so devote himself to abstinence ; 
as, for instance, not indulge in whole- 
some meat and drink, not to marry, 
or occupy a respectable dwelling, or 
dress becomingly, but to envelope 
himself in sackcloth and haircloth, as 
the idolatrous priests do. This would 
be wrong; and he that does so is 
called “a sinner.” Of the sacrifice 
of the Nazarite that hath made a vow 
in consequence of which he abstains 
from wine, &c., it is said, (Num. vi. 
11,) ‘‘ And the Priest shall make an 
atonement for him for the sin he has 
committed.” Our Rabbies, in con- 
sequence, said, ‘“‘If a Nazarite who 
abstained from wine only, required 
an atonement, how much greater does 
he require who refuses the free gift 
of providence by abstaining from that 
which the Deity permits him to en- 
joy?” They, therefore, recommend 
that man is only to abstain from that 
which is prohibited by the law, and 
is not, by oath or vow, to deprive 
himself of those enjoymeénts which 
the law by its permission sanctions. 
They say, “Is it not sufficient for 
thee to abstain from that which the 
law prohibits? But wilt thou prohi- 
bit thyself from that which the law 
permits?” Constant fasting,* and 
other penances beyond what the law 
ordains, are comprised in this re- 
mark ; and it is with respect to them 
that Solomon saith, ‘‘ Be not righte- 
ous overmuch, and be not overwise, 
why shouldest thou destroy thyself?” 
(Eccles. vii. 16.) 

Sect. 2.—Man is to impress on 
his mind, that whatever he does is to 
be with the intention to glorify his 
Creator. His rising, his walking, 


* Some zealots are in the habit of fasting 
from the expiration of one Sabbath until 
the commencement of the next ; which cus- 
tom Maimonides here reprobates. 
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his speech, and all his occupations 
are to have that aim. If, for in- 
stance, he is engaged in his daily 
avocations, he is not to aim at the 
gain only for its own sake, but as a 
means of obtaining what his preserva- 
tion requires ; such as food, raiment, 
and a dwelling for himself, his wife, 
and family. When eating, drinking, 
or indulging in conjugal endear- 
ments, his purpose is not to be the 
mere momentary gratification of his 
desires, but he is to take only such 
food as is wholesome and nourishing 
and not that which is pleasant to the 
palate only, if it be in any manner 
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pernicious. 8o that he is to consider 
all his food as a medicine required 
for his sustenance. In the midst of 
his endearments he is to recollect 
what is their aim; and even when he 
lies down to sleep, let it be with the 
intention to arise cheerful and re- 


freshed for the service of his Creator: 


And thus even his sleep will be an 
act of worship to that Creator. For 
our Rabbies said, ‘‘ Let the aim of 
all thou undertakest be the glory of 
the Deity.””, And thus Solomon says, 
‘In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths.” (Prov. 
iii. 6.) 


(To be continued.) 


V.—CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS. 
Iom hakipurim : ‘“‘ THE DAY OF ATONEMENT.” 
(Continued from page 16.) 


Wirs the festival of Rosh hashana, 
(‘* the New Year,”) begins the an- 
nual era called asereth teme tschubah, 
(‘* the ten days of repentance,’’) ter- 
minated by the Jom hakipurim. On 
the Rosh hashana, Justice is the 
attribute of the day. The doom 
which it pronounces Mercy may tem- 
per; but that mercy must be im- 
plored, not by prayers only, but 
likewise by repentance and righte- 
ousness, comprising charity. Ac- 
cordingly the prayers of Rosh hashana 
and of the Jom hakipurim both de- 
clare that Teschuba, Tephila, and 
Zedaka, ‘‘ repentance, prayers, and 
righteousness,” (charity,) turn away 
the evil doom. And as repentance— 
sincere contrition for past sins, with 
the firm determination to avoid the 
like transgressions for the future,— 
deservedly takes the first place 
among these three means of invoking 
mercy, the period especially devoted 
to implore the Divine pardon, pre- 
paratory to an amended life for the 
coming year, is called ‘‘ Days OF RE- 
PENTANCE.” Accordingly it is cus- 
tomary to be more exact in attend- 
ance at prayers, more careful in 
conduct, and more liberal in charity, 
during these ten days than at any 
other period of the year; in the 
humble hope that sincere repentance, 
evinced in deed and thought, may 
induce Divine Mercy to mitigate the 
sentence which strict Justice pro- 
nounces on our transgressions. And 


it is in this sense that the Talmud 
says, (Treatise Rosh hashana, perek, 
or ‘‘ chapter, ” the first,) R.Chres- 
padoi saith, R. Jochanan said, 
‘* Three books are opened on Rosh 
hashana,—one for the confirmed just, 
—one for the confirmed impious,— 
and one for those between the two 
extremes. The first are immediately 
inscribed on the book of life; the 
second are immediately inscribed on 
the book of death; the third remain 
undecided until the lom hakipurim. 
If their repentance is then found 
sincere and accepted, they are in- 
scribed on the first; if found to be 
but outward and rejected, they are 
inscribed on the second book.” And, 
as no one can presume to consider 
himself as confirmed just, it is only 
by sincere and heartfelt contrition 
that he can escape the fate of the 
impious. 

The origin and institution of the 
Iom hakipurim is to be found in 
Leviticus xvi. 29: ‘* And it shall be 
unto you a statute for ever: in the 
seventh month, on the tenth of the 
month, you shall afflict your souls, 
and do no work at all; the denizen, 
as well as the stranger that sojourn- 
eth amongst you: for on that day 
shall ye be atoned for, to purify you: 
from all your sins before the Lord 
shall ye be purified. The firstamongst 
your sabbaths shall this day be unto 
you, and ye shall afflict your souls: 
this is an everlasting statute. And 
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the atonement shall be made by the 
priest who has been anointed, and 
consecrated, to succeed his father 
in the priesthood, and who puts on 
the linen garments and the holy 
garments: and he shall atone for 
the holy sanctuary and for the tent 
ef the congregation, and for the 
altar shall he atone, and for the 
priests and for all the people of the 
congregation: And this shall be an 
everlasting statute unto you, to 
make an atonement for all the chil- 
dren of Israel from all their sins 
once a year.” And again, in Levi- 
ticus xxiii. 26: ‘* And the Lord 
spoke unto Moses, saying, Speak 
unto the children of Israel, and say, 
Also on the tenth day in this seventh 
month is the day of atonement: it 
it shall be an holy convocation unto 
you; and ye shall afflict your souls, 
and offer a burnt offering unto the 
Lord. And ye shall do no work in 
that same day; for it is a day of 
atonement, to atone for you before 
the Lord your God. And every soul 
that shall not be afflicted on that 
same day, he shall be cut off from 
among his people: And every soul 
that does any work on that same 
day, that soul will I destroy from 
among his people. Ye shall do no 
manner of work; this is a statute 
for ever unto all your generations 
and throughout all your dwellings. 
It shall be unto you the first amongst 


your sabbaths, and ye shall afflict : 


your souls; on the ninth day of the 
month at even; from even to even 
shall ye celebrate your sabbath.” 
Whilst the Israelites in their own 
land worshipped at the altar of 
their temple, and in strict accord- 
ance with the rites dictated by their 


God through Moses his servant, the. 
service of this day was equally: 
solemn and splendid; it was the 
only day throughout the year on, 
which, even the Cohen hagadol (‘‘the 
high priest”) presumed to enter. 
the most holy sanctuary of the 
temple, or to pronounce the vener-. 
ated and dreaded name of the Deity, — 


which at any other time it was un- 
lawful even for him to utter. 
our intention hereafter to narrate 
the glories of this great day, while 
it was still celebrated in the place 
** which the Lord had chosen, there 


It is. 
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to enthrone his name.” In the pre- 
sent number we must content our- 
selves with giving a concise sketch 
of the observances of the day as now 
in use. 
According to tradition the lom 
hakipurim, even before the giving of 
the law, was a day of atonement 
and pardon. Adam did penance and 
was pardoned on this day. Abraham 
entered into the covenant of the 
circumcision on this day. Moses, 
after he had broken the first tables, 
ascended the mount again on the first 
day of Elul; so that the second forty 
days expired with the Iom hakipurim, 
on which day the Lord pardoned the 
people, and revealed his thirteen 
attributes. The Jew, therefore, ap- 
proaches this (to him) most import- 
ant day with mingled feelings of 
holy awe and beatitude. The eve is 
allotted to solemn feasting; and at . 
sunset thetwenty-four hours’ fast and 


- continued prayers commence. These 


prayers chiefly consist of confessions 
of our sins and utter unworthiness, 
imploring the Divine Mercy to par- 
don us. 

The preparations for the fast par- 
take of that awful solemnity with 
which this life is quitted for a better 
world. It is customary in the even- 


_ing for parents to bestow their bene- 


diction on their children; and the 
truly pious Jew pronounces this 
blessing with the fervour and heart- 
felt emphasis of his dying moments. 
Whosoever meet on that day, be 
they previously acquainted or com- 
plete strangers, they salute each 
other with brotherly love and since- 
rity. If any quarrel or dispute ex- 
ists between two Jews, it is obligatory 
on them to become reconciled before 
either of them presumes to appear in 
the presence of his God. He that 
is conscious of having wronged his 
neighbour is bound to offer repara- 
tion. He that is conscious of hav- 
ing offended or injured his neighbour 


is bound to beg his pardon, and 


appease him. The Talmud saith, in 
the treatise, Joma, ‘‘ R. Eleazar the 
son of Asaria preached, ‘ From all 
your sins before God shall ye be 
purified.’ (Leviticus xvi. 30.) ‘ Your 
sins before God only. A transgres- 
sion man is guilty of towards his 
God Iom hakipurim will atone: But 
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a transgression man is guilty of to- 


wards his neighbour, Jom kepur can- 
not atone until he has appeased his 
neighbour.’’? Hence it is custom- 
ary even for intimate friends, who 
have been in daily intercourse to 
solicit each other’s pardon, lest any 
even unintentional offence remain 
unappeased. | 

The law which ordains the observ- 
ance of the day, likewise commands 
the Jew ‘‘to afflict his soul.” This 
afflicting of the soul by means of 
the body, according to tradition, 
consists in abstaining from five in- 
dulgences:—eating and drinking; 
bathing ; perfumiog ; wearing shoes; 
and sexual enjoyment. And as 
total abstinence is the duty of the 
day itself, feasting is the duty of the 
preceding day. ‘The Talmud saith, 
(Treatise Iomah,) ‘** Ye shall afflict 
your souls on the ninth day of the 
month.’ R. Chiia, the son of R. 
Ashi, saith, ‘ He that feasts on the 
ninth day is considered to have fasted 
on the ninth and tenth days.’ The 
reason is, that, after enjoying the 
good things of this world, it requires 
a greater command over one’s pas- 
sions and desires, to reduce them to 
that subdued state which is to at- 
tend the afflicting of the soul. For 
the Jew is this day to divest himself 
of all earthly passions, thoughts, 
and considerations, and is to pre- 
figure to himself that future state of 
blessedness and purity to which in 
another world he is destined.” The 
Akedath Itzchack,* commenting on 
the words ‘‘ And every soul that 
shall not be afflicted on that day, 
shall be cut off from among his peo- 
ple,” (Lev. xxiii. 29,) saith, “‘ As 
every feeling of beatitude and holy 
joy is permitted on this day, the 
threat is less as a punishment than as 
a fact. For as the whole of the day is 
devoted to the nobler part of man,— 
his soul,—he that does not so devote 
that day as to prepare himself for the 
future state, is already cut off from 
among his people with whom he 
has no community of feeling, of 
atonement, or of future bliss.’’ 

‘* This is a statute to you for ever 
unto all your generations, and 
throughout all your dwellings :” 
Such is the Divine command; and, 
_ ® Vide Hebrew Review, No. 1, p. 11. 
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accordingly, its observance is most 
strict by every one who claims the 
name of Jew. Even those who make 
light of other observances through- 
out the year, feel—as it were involun- 
tarily—impressed with theimportance 
of the day, and the necessity of con- 
forming to the revealed will of their 
Creator. They feel that an amended 
course of life is commanded, and is 
indeed their duty; that the season of 
repentance is at hand; and they 
hasten to mingle with that con- 
gregation, to share those rites, 
and utter those prayers, which, dur- 
ing the preceding part of the year, 
they may have neglected. And who 


Shall say that their repentance is not 


efficacious? ‘‘ For I desire not that 
the sinner should perish, but that he 
should turn from his evil ways, saith 
the Lord.” (Ezek. xviii. 23.) 

The moral influence of a day,— 
when rich and poor, penetrated alike 
with the sentiment of their utter 
unworthiness, bow in the dust be- 
fore the omniscient Judge of all, 
when the wise man considers not his 
wisdom as a shield, nor the wealthy 
his large possessions as a protection, 
but when all, with one accord of heart 
and of voice, exclkim: ‘* Pardon, O 
Lord, according to thy great mercy, 
the sins of this people, and of the 
stranger that dwelleth amongst them, 
even as thou hast pardoned from 
Egypt until now: ”—The moral in- 
fluence of such a day is more easily 
appreciated than described. But 
there can be no doubt that the feel- 
ings of equality and brotherly love, 
which prevail amongst the Jews to 
a greater degree, perhaps, than 
amongst most other nations, does 
not only originate in, but is fostered 
and renewed by, the observances and 
services of that day, which, more 
strongly than sermons the most 
eloquent, recals to our minds that 
equality of the tomb which is the 
lot of us all, and that future state 
which nothing but obedience to our 
God, and love to our fellow-men, can 
secure ‘to us; as the Prophet saith 
in Micah vi. 8: ‘‘ It has been told to 
thee,-O man, what is good, and what 
the Lord requires of thee: It is but 
to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

(To be continued.) 
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I. CABBALA. 


Pithche Jah: ‘‘ THE GATES OF JAH.” 


(Continued from page 21.) 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tue hedge of the truth, and the 
foundation of the covenant, are as 
follow: Whenever the law applies 
to the Exa.rep One certain expres- 
sions, as ‘‘ the hand of the Lord,” 
“‘the eyes of the Lord,” and the 
like, either names of members of 
the human frame, or of some other 
corporea] qualities, attributes, and 
effects, which are limited, passive, 
and mutable—as the Holy One is 
neither corporeal nor has corporeal 
powers—these expressions, taken li- 
terally, can neither be assigned to 
him, nor to the unity of the Sephi- 
roth * in which he,conceals himself. 
But the true meaning of all such ex- 
pressions is solely to convey to Us a 
simile of the high and exalted hidden 
powers which have neither limit, de- 
finition, nor end. The law uses 
these expressions because it is im- 
possible for man to comprehend any 


others. But thou must know that 
these names and forms of the sacred 
language are not used to express a 
material form or effects present to 
the human eye; but solely to indi- 
cate the spiritual powers and innate 
influences the existence and effects of 
which are enveloped in these words, 
Thus certain powers are denoted by 
the words “ voice,” and ‘‘ motion,” 
and by others like them; but they 
are spiritual, and descend gradually 
from the highest Sephiroth. Ac- 
cordingly it is certain, that whatever 
is the power expressed by the corpo- 
real member, such is likewise the 
spiritual power enveloped in it; as 
from it effects are produced all of 
which have their ysource, root, and 
Origin in the spiritual Sephiroth, 
the powers of which gradually de- 
scend, and from which all other 
power emanate. 


Hechal Adoshem : “‘ rae TEMPLE OF THE LORD.” 
BY JECHIEL ASHKENASI, OF JERUSALEM. 


Know that all beings, superior 
and inferior, descend by degrees 
from the Cause of all causes,—Jod, 
He, Vau, He; even from his own 
being down to the centre of the 
earth, according to the plan upon 
whieh his wisdom has determined. 
This Cause of all causes is the Inrt- 
NITE; and He has set apart the 
crown and all the ten Sephiroth; so 
that each being receives from ano- 
ther superior to himself. For every 
thing is emanated, from the hidden 
to the sign, from the sign to the en- 


* The word Sephira is either derived 
from spiri, .“‘ transparent,’ or from sepir, 
‘* speech,” or “ word.” What is to be un- 


graved, from the engraved to the 
hewn-out,—heavy {marble blocks 
hewn out for the exalted temple. 
And this inferior world receives 
from the orbital world. The orbital 
world, and all its hosts, receive 
from each other up to that exalted 
orbit which receives from the ange- 
lic world. The angelic world has 
ten degrees, one higher than the 
other up to the first degree, which 
is the highest of the olam perad, 
‘‘ separated world.” Accordingly 
the Targum, or translation of Jona- 


derstood by it, the following pages wil] 
elucidate. 


F 
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than the son of Uzziel,* renders the 
words ‘‘ one calls to the other,’’ 
(Isaiah vi. 3,) by ‘‘ one receives from 
the other.” The principal degree of 
the separated world receives from 
the lowest degree of the olam aziloth, 
‘‘the distinguished world,” and ac- 
cordingly the prophet says, ‘‘ And it 
shall be on that day I will answer 
the heavens, and he shall answer the 
earth.” (Hosea ii. 21.) All this is 
done according to the will and pur- 
pose of the Deity, not from any in- 
herent or absolute relation between 
the different degrees and worlds, as 
those thought who consider the uni- 
verse as increate; but all these dif- 
ferent degrees of the creation receive 
light and influence from each other 
in ascension, up to the Light of the 
world, the Highest above all exalta- 
tion, who is called InFinirz. His 
emanation extends to all, but he re- 
ceives from none. Each imparts 
that emanation to its fellow, in a 
descending degree. The giver is 
called rocheb, or ‘‘rider ;” and the 
receiver is called nirchad, or ‘‘rode.” 
Hence there is one merckaba ‘‘ above 


another,” and rider above rider, even 
up to the Highest and most Exalted 
—Blessed be He! ‘The giver is 
called shamaim, ‘‘heaven,’”’ and the 
receiver is called eretz, ‘‘ earth ;” and 
therefore there is heaven above hea- 
ven, and earth below earth, down to 
our inferior earth. This is expressed 
by the translation of Jonathan ben 
Uzziel: ‘‘ There was one wheel on 
earth;” (Ezekiel i. 15;) which he 
renders, ‘* From below to the height 
of heaven.”? Tach has front and 
back ;—front to receive, and back to 
impart. All attributes, when they 
impart, are called ‘* masculine ;” and 
when they receive they are called 
‘‘feminine.” The ten Sephiroth, 
with the sacred names that are as- 
signed to them, and their order, and 
the form in which they stand after 
they have been set apart, are as fol- 
lows :— 
* CETHER. 
~ Binan. + CHacHMau. 

4 Gesurau. § Tipnerern. || GEDULA. 


tt Hop. tt Jesop. ** Nezacn. 
[||| Maxncuurn. 


(To be continued.) 
ee ee 
II. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


Sepher Ikkarim : 


DIVISION I. CHAPTER XIII. 

ALTHOUGH the denial of any one 
of the three essential principles laid 
down in the preceding chapters,— 
namely, 1. The existence of the De- 
ity: 2. Revelation: And 3. Re- 
wards and punishments,—involves 
the rejection of the whole three, and, 
with them, that of all Divine laws; 
yet it does not follow that their ad- 
mission is of itself sufficient to prove 
any system of laws to be Divine, se- 
curing to its professors eternal feli- 
city or even entitling them to be 
considered as believers in a Divine 
Jaw. For,in order to beso considered, 
all the branches which spring from 
these three radical principles must 
likewise be admitted. For, the de- 


* Jonathan the son of Uzziel,' a disciple 
of the elder Hilcl, lived about thirty years 
before the Christian era, and translated into 
the Chaldean language several parts of the 
Old Testament. 


** BOOK OF PRINCIPLES.”’ 


nial of the consequences which ne- 
cessarily result from each of them, is 
tantamount to a rejection of the 
principle itself. Such branches are, 
for instance: Of the first, the belief 
in the unity of God, and his imma- 
teriality: Of the second, the belief 
in prophets as really the Messengers 
of the Deity, and in the truth of 
their messages: Of the third, the 
belief in Providence, and that rewards 
or punishments are both corporeal 
and spiritual. 

The necessary belief involved in 
the first principle is in the unity and 
immateriality of God. We must be- 
lieve in a Being whose existence is 
inherent, absolute, and uncondition- 
al; that this Being gave existence to 
all; that whatever is, receives from 
him, whereas he receives from no 


* The crown. + Wisdom. t Understanding. 
|| Greatness. § Beauty. ¢ Might. ** Eternity. 
tt Foundation. }{ Majesty. {||| Kingdom. 
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one; that every being needs him, 
whilst he needs no one but himself. 
All these, however, are consequences 
resulting from his immateriality: 
For, were he material, he would no 
longer be onze, and would need a 
something extrinsic of himself. All 
matter is composite, and every com- 
position requires a compositor to join 
its component parts: Consequently, 
the existence of a material Deity 
would not be inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional, but would be altoge- 
ther conditional, and dependent on 
some extrinsic influence, which 
caused his composition: He would 
not be sufficient for himself, but 
would stand in need of something 
extrinsic, which would consequently 
be greater than he and influence him. 

The necessary belief involvedinthe 
third principle is in the Providence 
and Omniscience of the Deity. He 
_ that denies these,—or maintains that 
(whatever is, is the result of neces- 
sity, that it must be so and cannot 
% be otherwise,—either rejects rewards 
' and punishments altogether, or ac- 
cuses the Godhead of injustice and 
tyranny, by imputing to him, that 
he punishes as a sinner him who in 
reality is; none, as he had it not in 
his power to act differently from what 
he did. ‘‘No! Far be it from God 
to act unjustly.” (Job xxxiv. 19.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As it may be needful, more parti- 
cularly and in detail, to enter into 
the means of knowing the branches 
above referred to, in order to distin- 
guish between the true believer and 
him who is not; it must in the first 
instance be stated, that itis not proper 
to comprise any one of the commands 
of the lat of Moses either in 
the radical principles or in their 
branches. He who breaks any of 
these commandments is a transgress- 
ing Israelite, amenable to the law, 
and subject to such punishment as 
it inflicts; but he is not excluded 
from the pale of the believing, or in- 
cluded in the number of those rene- 
yadoes who have no share in the life 
to come; unless he maintains, that 
the law is neither from God, nor 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai; 
as, in making such assertions, he 
rejects the second es<ential principle, 
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Revelation. In this respect all the 


' commandments are of equal import- 


ance, even that which ordains the 
liberation of the brooding bird when 
its nest is taken away. If therefore 
any one of these commandments 
were to be regarded as an essential 
principle, every one of them must be 
so regarded. And this would be a 
manifest departure from the rule 
which teaches, that such principles 
ought to be simplified as much as 
possible. 

In like manner, the belief in tradi. 
tion is not comprised in the three es- 
sential principles: for, although it 
ig necessary to the belief in the Di- 
vine laws, to admit the traditions of 
the fathers and of the teachers of 
those laws; this, too, is a special 
commandment. Such is likewise the 
case respecting the belief in the im- 
mutability of the law, which is sub- 
ordinate to the belief in the trust- 
worthiness of the messenger, of 
which we shall, God willing, treat in 
the third division. 

That we have numbered the Unity 
or Gop amongst the branches neces- 
sarily emanating from the first essen- 
tial principle, (although the belief in 
that unity is likewise a special and 
positive command,) is owing to the 
circumstance that this belief com- 
prisestwo distinct principles, namely, | 
1. That the Deity is alone without 
any equal like unto himself. 2 That, 
although He is one, and his existence 
is inherent, absolute, and uncondi- 
tional; nevertheless he is our God; 
that is to say, he is the first and only 
Cause of the manifold beings that 
arein existence. The first of these 
two principles is a commandment, 
and, as such, ought to be believed: 
The second is a branch emanating 
from the essential principle of his 
existence; and has, as such, been 
mentioned in its proper place. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Some of the old philosophers, who 
denied all human knowledge, and 
maintained that it is impossible for 
man to acquire any speculative truth, 
founded their opinion on the asser- 
tion,—that, as all knowledge is only 
the result of some prior knowledge, 
this, in its turn, must have arisen 
from something previous ; and that, 
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so on, in continuation, the chain of 
knowledge must be infinite and with- 
out any commencement; but that 
the human mind cannot comprehend 
any thing infinite. They further as- 
sert, that whatever is known by com- 
parison is likewise no positive know- 
ledge, as every comparison is liable 
to be differently represented ; that, 
consequently, whatever is previously 
known requires no comparison ; and 
that what is not previously known, it 
is utterly impossible to attain by 
comparison, which must ever be most 
variable. ‘These two reasons lead 
them to deny the possibility of man’s 
acquiring any speculative knowledge. 
But other sages have refuted their 
opinions, and maintain that the first 
assertion is contrary to truth, and 
that no previous knowledge is re- 
quired ; but that ideas, and conse- 
quently knowledge, can arise without 
previous knowledge, or even the ne- 
cessity of comparison, from innate 
impressions only; that is to say, 
that such is one of the inherent qua- 
lities of the mind, that it produces 
ideas which are not the result of any 
previous knowledge. ‘This qualityin 
nate in the mind, the Rabbies call 
‘‘ original impressions:” By which 
they intended to denote ideas which 
have not their origin from any thing 
external, but which arise from within ; 
that these innate impressions are 
the foundation of all wisdom; and 
that all knowledge ‘originates from 
them. To the second assertion they 
reply, that it does not follow, because 
comparisons may vary, that there- 
fore no instruction should be impart- 
ed to the mind from them: For, as 
they say, the idea is innate, but dor- 
mant until called forth into life by 
the comparison, and the mind coin- 
cides in the opinion that knowledge, 
by that means excited, is real know- 
ledge. Consequently the two ways 
in which knowledge reaches the mind 
are’ perfectly natural, though they 
are innate and without any trace of 
their origin. The opinions last ex- 
pressed seem to be founded in truth ; 
as we find the Holy One (blessed be 
He !) reproves Job when he presumes 
to complain that, according to his 
opinion, the moral order is imper- 
fect, in the words, ‘‘ Why does he 
bestow light on the wretched ?” (Job 
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iii 20.) 
expressed in the following words: 
‘*Who has put wisdom, batuchoth,”’ 
(according to the authorized version, 
‘*in the hidden parts? ”’) ‘‘ And who 
hath given binah, understanding, to 
the heart?” Job xxxviii.36. The word 
batuchoth has here the same meaning 
as in another place in Job, security or 
assurance, and is intended to express 
those innate impressions by means of 
which knowledge is secured to man. 
Binah denotes ‘‘ perception,” and, 
accordingly, the whole verse reads 
thus: ‘‘ Who has secured to man 
those innate impressions from which 
alone wisdom arises? or perception, 
in order to attain knowledge by 
means of comparison? ” Which fa- 
culty is in Hebrew called binah, 
‘‘understanding,” as our Rabbies 
say, binah is ‘‘to comprehend one 
thing by means of another,” or ‘‘ to 
arrive at just conclusions from dis- 
similar premises.”’ The Divine re- 
proof is consequently, “‘ Canst thou 
explain how thon hast obtained 
faculties which animate beings of 
another species have not?” Thisis 
likewise the meaning of David when 
he says, ‘‘ ‘Thou desirest truth, batu- 
choth, in our innate impressions ; 
and, as these are from thee, all 
knowledge is imparted by thee.” 
(Psalm li. 6.) In like manner 
Solomon saith, ‘‘The Lord giveth 
wisdom ; from his mouthis knowledge 
and understanding.’’ The meaning is, 
that all wisdom,is from God, because 
dangath, ‘‘ knowledge,” the innate 
impressions, uthbuna, and perception, 
emanate from and are implanted by 
Him. Thence likewise the men of 
the Great Assembly,* use the follow- 
ing words in the authorized form of 
daily prayers: ‘‘ Thou favorest the 
human being with dangath, ‘know- 
ledge,’ and teachest man binah, ‘ un- 
derstanding.’”’ ‘The meaning of which 
is, “* Thou hast deigned to bestow on 
the whole human race innate impres- 
sions, by means of which thou teach- 
est man to perceive and compare.” 
And the prayer ends ‘with thanks 
for the gift of dangath, or ‘‘ innate im- 
pressions,” as they are the root of 
all human knowledge. This also 
led our Rabbies of blessed memory 
to say, that if there is no dangath, 
* Ezra and his Companions. 


The reply of the Deity is - 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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‘there is no dinah, and vice versa; 
- meaning, that without innate impres- 
sions there can be no dinah or “‘ per- 
“ception,” and that without the latter 
‘the former is vain. This is likewise 
the meaning of Solomon when he 
says, ‘‘When wisdom entereth thy 
heart, and knowledge is pleasant 
unto thy soul, discretion shall preserve 
thee, and understanding keep thee.” 
(Prov. ii. 11.) That is, If thou art 
guided by innate impressions, thou 
wilt not be misled by corrupt ideas.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TuHEre can be no doubt but every 
human science has borrowed its first 
principles from some other science, 
on the strength of which it endea- 
vours to raise the demonstration of 
its own truth: As, for instance, the 
mathematicians. borrow the line and 
the point from natural philosophers. 
This fundamental rule prevails in 
every branch of speculative science, 
which must borrow its first principles 
from some-other; but when that 
cannot be done, innate impressions 
are laid down as its basis. 

It is proper to inquire, ‘‘ Whence 
have the’ Divine laws derived their 
first principles?’? A question more 
applicable to them, than to any other 
system of laws, as all others are de- 
rived from innate impressions; which, 
however, cannot be the case with the 
Divine laws. For although the ex- 
istence of the Deity can be demon- 
strated, revelation, and rewards, and 
punishments, cannot be demonstrated 
by means of innate impressions. In 
reply to this question, we say, that 
the different kinds of knowledge, the 
reality of which requires no further 
proof, is three-fold: 1. Innate im- 
pressions; examples of which are, 
that the whole is larger than a part ; 
that two fobjects which appear alike 
to the eye are similar; that affirma- 
tive and negative cannot both be true 
in the same sense of the same thing. 
2. The impressions of our senses; 
such as that the fire heats, and the 
snow maketh cold. 3. The impression 
arising from facts so notorious that 
no one can deny them; such as that 
Jerusalem, Rome, and Babylon did 
exist; and though a man may not 
have seen any of these places, yet, it 
will never enter into his mind to dis- 
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pute their existence, as there are such 
multifarious evidences and historical 
references, in proof of the fact.—Each — 
of these three sorts of knowledge is 
again capable of being adduced as 
evidence of the truth of certain other 
principles: Thus, for instance, all 
the demonstrations of the mathema- 
tician rest on innate impressions : 
The natural philosopher demonstrates 
from the impression of the senses; 
and the historian demonstrates from 
facts universally admitted. What is 
thus demonstrated by evidence must 
be allowed to be indisputably true, 
although its cause cannot be under- 
stood, or is not known; for as little 
as it is possible to doubt that a tri- 
angle is not a square, as little is it 
possible to doubt that the magnet 
draws iron,—although the cause why 
it does so is not known: For what 
is made evident by experience can 
never be disproved. 

As the essential and first principles 
of the Divine laws are not all, and at 
all times, demonstrated either by in- 
nate impressions,—such as that the 
whole is larger than a part,—or bythe 
evidence of the senses, such as, that 
the fire warms; the Deity, in the be- 
ginning of every Revelation, assigned 
the means needful to evince its truth ; 
namely, experience, similar to that 
which proves that the magnet draws 
iron; a fact which although we are 
ignorant of its cause, is nevertheless 
proved to us by the impression of 
our senses. And this experience, 
evidenced by the senses, has always 
been the essential and distinguishing 
aed of every revelation of the 

ivine laws.—Of Adam it is said, 
‘And the Lord God commanded 
Adam, Of every tree in the Garden 
thou mayest freely eat,”? &c. Gen. 
ii. 16. Adam’s senses heard and 
conceived the command, and there- 
fore our Rabbies say, that, in this 
first command to Adam, there is an 
indication of all subsequent com- 
mandments. The proof thus afforded, 
by the evidence of his senses, was, 
moreover, confirmed by his punish- 
ment for transgressing the Divine 
behest,—the foretaste of a future 
state. Such was likewise the case 
with the revelation to Noah, (Gen. 
ix. 3,) when the Deity permitted him 
and his sons to feed on flesh, which 
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Adam was notatliberty todo: Here, 
too, their senses heard, conceived, 
and acted up to the divine permission. 
Abraham obtained the same proof, 
at the covenant of circumcision; 
(Genesis xvii. 1.)—A_ proof which 
was further vouchsafed at the 
time the law was given on Mount 
Sinai, after having been previously 
indicated by means of the exit from 
Egypt, as a special demonstration of 
Divine providence. ‘The proof then 
was displayed to all the people, every 
one of whom saw the lightnings, and 
heard the sound of the trumpet, and 
the voice of the Deity pronouncing 
his will on the burning mountain. 
So that the evidence of their senses 
roved the reality and truth of the 
ivine demonstration. (Exod. xx. 18 ) 
—Thus we find, that the beginning 
of each revelation, was invariably 
accompanied by proof positive of its 
reality, through a sensible demonstra- 
tion of the divine presence and will. 
But to us the Divine laws are evi- 
denced, 1. By the notorious fact of the 
exit from Egypt: And 2. By the testi- 
mony of our fathers, who, together 
with an account of the proofs that 
-had been vouchsafed to them, trans- 
mitted to us these laws as a Divine 
behest imperative on us ‘for ever. 
This is the meaning of the verse: 
“‘Thy first word, is true;—thy Re- 
velations were so perfectly demon- 
strated as true, that ‘‘ all the laws of 
thy righteousness are everlasting.” 
(Psalm cxix. 160.) 
But, in order that the opinion may 
not be entertained that the whole 
evidence of the Divine laws rests on 
tradition only, we are told by the 
sacred singer of Israel: ‘‘ Hearken, 
O my people, to my instruction. In- 
cline your ears to the words of my 
mouth. I will open my mouth with 
a simile. 1 will make known the 
profound sayings of former days, 
which we have heard and assuredly 
know, and our fathers related to 
us,” (Psalm Ixxviii. 1-3.) We are 
here informed, not only that we 
have heard it from our fathers, but 
that we know it from the notorious 
and well-authenticated fact of theexit 
from Egypt, and likewise from the ex- 
 istenceofthe Deity. Further it is said, 
“He established a testimony in Ja- 
cob and confirmed his laws in Israel, 
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which he commanded to our fathers. 
To make them known to their chil- 
dren,’ (Psalm lxxviii. 5.) Our fathers 
had testimony evident to their senses ; 
whereas to us it is an inherited reve- 
lation. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

A question here fairly arises: 
‘‘As tradition is thus absolutely 
needful in order to believe in the Di- 
vine laws, by what means are we to 
know how to distinguish truth from 
imposture: those laws which actually 
are Divine from those which only 
pretend to be so, when both rest on 
tradition ?”? The answer is: The 
distinguishing marks are two-fold: 
1. Intrinsic marks; and 2. Those 
which result from the messenger that 
delivered them. ‘The first, the in- 
trinsic, requires that the system 
should admit and embody the three 
essential principles laid down in 
former chapters, together with all 
the branches derived from them. 
The system of laws which comprises 
all these is Divine; that which does 
not is spurious. ‘lhe second, result- 
ing from the messenger that deliver- 
ed them, rests on the fact, whether 
or not his prophetic mission was so 
universally and invariably approved 
as to demonstrate his being the 
bearer of a Divine dispensation : 
This may be done in a two-fold man- 
ner; either by the dispensation being 
approved as intrinsically true in its 
first cause and qualities, or by its be- 
coming so from circumstances. This 
will be better illustrated by a simile : 
Two apothecaries, presenting them- 
selves before an assembly of learned 
physicians, produce and recommend 
each a different medicine. ‘The one 
takes each ingredient separately, 
demonstrates its effects, and proves 
it to be a universal medicine, effica- 
cious in every disease, by applying 
it successfully to different patients ; 
so that the result of experience con- 
firms his assertion, which it would 
have done in its general operation, 
even if the effect of each separate in- 
gredient had not been evinced. The 
second, instead of demonstrating the 
efiicacy of his nostrum by analyzing 
its ingredients, or by applying it to 
the cure of distempers, endeavours 
to establish its superiority by passing 
unhurt through the fire, by walking 
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on the sea without sinking, and by 
displaying these his wondrous pow- 
ers in the presence of assembled 
multitudes. But, however wonder- 
ful this display may be, it has no con- 
nexion with, and therefore does not 
prove, the efficacy of his medicine. 
In like manner the Prophet, who 
gives some wonderful sign, as that 
of traversing fire and water unhurt, 
does certainly prove that he is a 
man capable of performing wonders ; 
but does not thereby prove the real- 
ity of his prophetic mission, and 
much less that of the law which he 
endeavours to promulgate. Thus ail 
the miracles which Moses performed 
only served to evince, that he was 
gifted and entrusted with the power 
to work such miracles ; but they are 
no proofs of the divine origin of the 
laws which he gave. The Israelites be- 
lieved in him as the servant of God 
highly favoured in being held worthy 
of communion with the Deity; but 
they did not believe in him as the 
promulgator of Divine laws. There- 
fore the Deity said to him, ‘‘ Behold 
I come to thee ina thick cloud, in 
order that the people may hear whilst 
I speak to thee, and believe in thee 
likewise for ever,”? (Exodus ]xxx,) 
and accordingly the people said, 
‘Verily the Lord our God hath 
shewn us his’ glory and _his 
greatness; and we have heard his 
voice out of the midst of the fire: 
this day we have seen that God 
speaketh to man, and he may yet 
live.” (Deut. v.21.) They therefore 
did, and do, believe in him for ever. 

A prophet proves the reality of his 
prophetic mission by predicting fu- 
ture events, or by miracles; and 
there is a special commandment en- 
joining us to obey the prophet, even 
though he directs the temporary 
breach of any one commandment ; as 
was the case with Elijah on Mount 
Camel: But he must be an ap- 
proved prophet, as is said 1 Samuel 
i. 20: ‘‘And all Israel from Dan 
unto Beersheba knew that Samuel 
was approved as a prophet to the 
Lord.” To illustrate this, we gave 
as an instance the simile of a medi- 
cine which has established its effi- 
cacy on many occasions. 

The command is to obey the pro- 
phet who predicts future events and 
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worketh wonders, so long as there is 
no falsehood in his predictions. For, 
although he may be previously - 
known as a prophet; yet should he 
predict that which is not fulfilled, it 
isa proof that “the prophet has spoken 
presumptuously ;”? (Deut. xviii. 22 ;) 
“‘For God is not a man that he 
should lie,”” (Num. xxiii. 19.) Such 
was the case with Hananiah ben Eser, 
(Jer. xxviii. 1,) who, as our Rabbies 
say in the Talmud, (Treatise, San- 
hedrim,) was actually a prophet, but 
presumed to predict what he was 
not directed to say. ‘‘ For he has 
spoken in a false, prevaricating man- 
ner respecting the Lord your God.” 
(Deut. xiii. 6.) 

The messenger, by means of whom 
alaw is to be promulgated, would 
never presume to say ought but what 
is dictated to him, and would not be 
called ‘‘a messenger”? unless his 
mission bore intrinsic evidence of its 
truth. Not by the working of wonders : 
For these may be produced by means, 
-which, though we cannot conceive 
them, are nevertheless not from God, 
as was done by the Egyptian ma- 
gicians. Nor yet by predictions of 
future events: As he might at one 
time have been a true prophet, and 
might subsequently have deviated. 
But if his mission has been approved, 
and he has been clearly evidenced as 
a Divine messenger, no further fears 
can be entertained of his veracity ; 
and it becomes impossible for him to 
utter an untruth. Such a mission, 
clearly proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt, was that of Mount Sinai, 
when it is said, ‘‘ God is come to 
evince himself to you,” (Exodus xx. 
20.) And again: ‘‘ For who of all 
flesh that has heard the voice of the 
living God speaking out of the midst 
of the fire as we have done, yet re- 
mains alive. Do thou approach and 
hear all that the Lord our God shall 
say. And speak thou unto us all” 
that the Lord our God will say to 
thee, and we will hear it and do it. 
(Deut. v. 23, 24.) And as the Isra- 
elites on that occasion were al] pro- 
phets favoured with a sensible de- 
monstration of the: presence of the 
Deity, they had that perfect proof 
of the legation of Moses which left 
no room either for further doubt or 
for further confirmation. _ 


(To be continued.) 
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III.—MORALITY OF THE TALMUD. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
Hilchoth deoth :—rTwH1c PRECEPTS. 


DIVISION V. 


Sect. 1.—As the Sage is known 
and distinguished by his wisdom, so 
must he likewise be known and dis- 
tinguished by his conduct, in his 
nourishment, appearance, discourse, 
and transactions; as order and pro- 
priety ought to be observable in all 

is undertakings. He must not be 
greedy in his food; for it is said, 
“*T will spread over you the offals of 
your feasts ;”” and our Rabbies say, 
this relates to the gormandiser, whose 
life is one course of greedy feasting, 
and who says, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we” must “die.” 
(Isaiah xxii. 13.) The wise man, on 
the contrary, is satisfied with a mode- 
rate meal; and of him it is said, 
“* The just eats to satisfy his wants.” 
(Prov. xiii. 25.) | 

Secr. 2.—Decency requires that 
meals should be taken in a house, 
at a table properly laid out; but not 
in a shop, and by no means in the 
street; (unless indeed compelled by 
necessity ;) in order to avoid the 
contemptuous opinion of men. 

Srcr. 3.—Never drink to excess. 
He that drinks till he becomes in- 
ebriated is called ‘‘a sinner,” and 
‘**a detestable being.” Ifa wise man 
indulges in this pernicious habit, he 
loses his wisdom, and becomes a 
disgrace to his Creator. 

Sect. 4.—Man’‘s conduct must be 
holy. Even in his intercourse with 
his wife, let him not indulge in un- 
becoming expressions towards her. 
Our Rabbies said, in explanation of 
the verse ‘Who declareth to man 
what is his secret converse ?”? (Amos 
iv. 13;) *‘ even for the most trivial 
conversation in which a man may 
indulge towards his wife he will be 
called to account.” 

Sect. 7—Do not be vehement in 
thy conversation, talking with a 
loud voice, and making a noise like 
the beasts of the field; but let thy 
words be uttered meekly, and be- 
ware not to overstep the line which 
divides propriety from arrogancy. 
Salute every one ina friendly man- 
ner, 80 that all may be at ease in thy 
presence. Judge favourably of every 


Speak well of every one, and 
disrespectfully of no one. Love 
peace, and pursue good will. Seek 
not to appease thy neighbour whilst 
his anger is at the highest.” Per- 
suade him not against his vow the 
instant he makes it. Attempt not 
to console him whilst the dead for 
whom he is mourning is yet in his 
sight. Force not thy presence on 
thy neighbour when first disgrace 
weighs heaee on him. Do not un- 
say what once thou hast promised. 
Do not pervert thy meaning, to add 
or diminish; but let thy word be 
sacred to thee. Besparing of words, 
and confine thy speech to what the 
occasion requires. Do not converse 
with women in the street; not even 
with thy own wife, sister, or daugh- 
ter. 

Sect. 8.—Walk not with a proud 
step, or overbearing manner, for it 
called forth this reproof: ‘‘ The 
daughters of Zion are proud, and 
walk with their necks stretched forth 
and with wanton looks.” (Isaiah iii. 
16.) Neither walk bent double, or 
with a stealthy pace; nor run too 
fast; but carry thyself modestly, 
and walk steadily, as thy occupation 
requires. ‘The wise man may be dis- 
tinguished from the fool by his walk ; 
for it is said, ‘‘ When the fool walk- 
eth on the road he proclaims himself 
a fool.” 

Sect. 9.—In thy exterior appear- 
ance be neither slovenly, nor too par- 
ticular, neither too costly nor too 
mean. Avoid ostentation, even if 
thy circumstances permit it. 

Sect. 10.—Regulate thyself ac- 
cording to thy situation of life; and 
maintain the inmates of thy house in 
a manner corresponding with thy 
means. Indulge in no expense be- 
yond what thy fortune permits. Let 
thy table be considerably within thy 
means; thy dress and appearance 
according to thy means; but the 
comforts of thy wife and children 
beyond thy means. 

Szct. 11.—A moral man endea- 
vours, in the first instance, to havea 
trade that can maintain him; his 
next care is to have a respectable 


man. 
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dwelling, and then to seek a wife. 
This order is expressed in the law, 
where he enumerates first the man 
who builds a house, then the man 
who plants a vineyard, and lastly, he 
that has taken a wife. (Deut. xii. 5.) 
Those who infringe or pervert this 
gradation are generally very pvor, 
and burthensome to their neighbours. 
And accordingly the inverted order 
is denounced as a curse in Deutero- 
nomy xxviii. 30, *‘ Thou shalt take a 
wife, &c.; build a house, &c.; and 
plant a vineyard,” &c. But, on the 
contrary, a blessing attends the pru- 
dent man, as it is said, ‘‘ David was 
prudent in all his ways, and the Lord 
was with him.” (1 Sam. xviii. 15.) 
Sect. 13.—A man’s dealings must 


be honest and upright. Let his yea 
be yea, and his nay be nay. Let him 
be rigidly exact when he has to pay, 
and forbearing when he has to re- 
ceive. He must not at all delay just 
payments; and if he has been 
obliged to sue another, and has 
obtained judgment in his favour, let 
him be merciful, patient, and for- 
bearing. He is not to injure his 
neighbour in any way, and never to 
cause grief to any man. The general 
rule is, to be of those that are perse- 
cuted, but not of those who perse- 
cute, of those that are injured but 
injure not. Of such it is said, 
** He shall say to me, Thou art my 
servant, Israel, with whom I praise 
myself.” 


(To be continued.) 
——<—— 
Ivy. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL WRITERS, 
THE TALMUD. No. II. | 
(Continued from page 6.) 

Tue bird’s eye view which we have given our readers will enable them 
to form some idea of the general merits and the arrangement of the 
Talmud. In order to point out the extent of its authority, and the cir- 
cumstances which communicated, and limited, to it that authority, 
we are induced to turn to the best source of information, and accord- 
ingly submit a translation of the introduction to the Jad Chasaka, ‘‘ the 
Strong Hand,” a compendium of all Jewish laws, by the celebrated 
Rabenu Moses Maimonides. We shall subsequently enter into a detailed 
examination of each of the thirty-six treatises of the Talmud; and trust 
by that means to enable our readers to judge for themselves, and, if such 
a result be possible, to arrive at a correct estimate of that unequalled 
compilation, which, during so many centuries, has employed multitudes 
of minds and pens in attacking or defending it. 


Introduction to the Jad Chasaka: *‘ stRoNG HAND.”’ 
BY MAIMONIDES. 


Aut the laws that were given to 
Moses at Mount Sinai were given with 
their interpretations, as it is said, ‘‘I 
give to thee the tables of stone and 
the torah ‘law,’ and mitzeva ‘com- 
mandment.’” (Exod. xxiv.12.) The 
torah ‘‘law’? means the written 
law, and mitzeva, the ‘‘ command- 
ment,” is its ‘‘ interpretation.” He 
directed us to observe the law in con- 
formity to its interpretation. Mitzeva, 
or “commandment,” is generally 
called torah shebalpeh, “oral law.” 
The whole of the forah our teacher 


Moses wrote in legible characters, 
previous to his death, and bequeathed 
a copy to each of the twelve tribes, 
Another copy he put into the ark as 
a record; as is written: ‘‘Take this 
book of the law, and place it along- 
side of the ark of the covenant of 
God.” (Deut. xxxi. 6.) The mit- 
zeva, or ‘“‘interpretation,” he did 
not write down, but commanded its 
observance verbally to the Elders, 
and to Joshua and to the rest of the 
Israelites, as it is said, ‘‘ All the 
words which I command you, ye 
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shall be careful to observe.’ (Deut. 
xvil. 19.) Thence it is called, ‘‘ ver- 
bal or oral law.” Although this oral 
law was not preserved in writing, 
Moses taught the whole of it to the 
Seventy Elders who composed his 
beth-din, or “tribunal.” Eleazar the 
priest, Phineas his son, and Joshua 
were all three likewise instructed by 
Moses, and the latter, who was his 
disciple, he particularly instructed 
and directed in the observance of this 
oral law. Joshua, throughout the 
whole of his lifetime gave his instruc- 
tions verbally. Many elders were 
taught by him. From them, and 
from Phineas the priest, the oral 
law was transmitted to Eli. By him 
and his tribunal the tradition was 
handed to Samuel, from whom David 
received the same Achija the Shi- 
lonite was one of those who went out 
from Egypt, anda Levite who had 
heard the instruction of Moses. He 
was young in the days of Moses, and 
he received the tradition from David 
and his tribunal. Elijah succeeded 
Achija the Shilonite and his tribunal, 
and was followed by Elisha and his 
tribunal. Johiadathe priest succeeded 
Elisha. His son Zachariah received 
the tradition from him, and trans- 
mitted it to Hosea the prophet ; who 
was succeeded by Amos, from whom 
and whose tribunal Isaiah received 
the tradition. Micah was his suc- 
cessor, and was followed by Joel, who 
was succeeded by Nahum. He trans- 
mitted the tradition to Habakkuk, 
‘ from whom Zephaniah received it. 
Jeremiah succeeded, and transmitted 
it to Baruch ben Neria. Ezra and his 
tribunal received from him. The as- 
sessors Of Esra’s tribunal were called 
THE MEN OF THE GREAT ASSEMBLY }; 
and they were Haggai, Zachariah, 
Malachi, Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah, Nehemia, ben Chachalia, 
Mordechai, Balshan, Zerubbabel, 
and several other sages, to the full 
number of one hundred and twenty. 
The last of these hundred and 
twenty was Simon the Just, who re- 
ceived the oral laws from all those 
whom he survived. He was the 
Cohen yadol, ‘‘high priest,’? next in 
succession to Ezra. Antigonus, a 
man of Socho, was the successor of 
Simon the Just. [For the continua- 
tion of this list, we refer our readers 


to page 4 of this Review.] The five 
pupils of R. Jochanan ben Sachal, 
were R. Eleazar ben Hurkanus, 
called hegadol the great, R. Joshua, 
R. Jose Cohen, R. Simeon ben Na- 
thanael, and R. Eleazar ben Aroch. R. 
Akiva succeeded R. Eleazar hagadol. 
His father Joseph was a_ proselyte. 
R. Ismael, and R. Meir, who was 
likewise the son of a proselyte, suc- 
ceeded R. Akiva. R. Meir and his 
associates likewise learned from R. 
Ismael. The associates of R, Meir 
were R. Jehuda, R. Jose, R. Sime- 
on, R. Nehemiah, R. Eleazar 
ben Shamuang, R. Jochanan the 
sandal-maker, R. Simon ben Asai, 
R Chanina ben Teradion. In like 
manner the associates of R. Akiva 
were instructed by R. Eleazar haga- 
dol: They were R. Tarphonthe teacher 
of R. Jose the Galilean, R. Simon 
ben Eleazar, and R. Jochanan ben 
Nuri. R. Gamaliel the elder received 
the tradition from his father R. 
Simon, a son of Hillel the elder; 
whose son R. Simon followed him, 
and was succeeded by R. Gamaliel 
his son; whose son Simon the third 
followed him. R. Jehuda the son of 
this R. Simon is generally called 
Rabenu hakadosh, ‘‘ our holy Rabbi: ” 
he succeeded his father, and likewise 
had the tradition transmitted to him 
by R. Eleazar ben Shamuang, and by 
R. Simeon and his associates. 

Our holy Rabbi compiled the 
Misuna; and from the death of 
Moses our teacher until the time of 
our holy Rabbi, no book was com- 
posed for the instruction of the com- 
munity at large which contained the 
oral law; but in every generation the 
chief of the tribunal, or the prophet 
who then lived, wrote for his own 
guidance what he remembered to 
have heard from his instructer. But 
he taught it verbally in public. In 
like manner each one, according to 
his talents, wrote the oral laws for 
his own guidance, and the interpre- 
tation of the torah and its observ- 
ances as he had heard them, and 
likewise the judgments and decisions 
which had been pronounced in every 
age; which decisions they had not 
orally learned, but which they deli- 
vered according to the thirteen rules 
of logical reasoning, and which were 
authenticated by the Great ‘Tri- 
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bunal. This was the constant 
practice until the days of our 
our holy Rabbi; who collected the 
whole of the oral instructions, and 
the decisions, and all the commenta- 
ries and interpretations, which had 
been received by word of mouth 
from Moses, and which the succes- 
sive beth-din, or “‘ tribunals,” of every 
age had expounded on the whole of 
the torah : 
compiled the book Mishna, and 
taught it to wise men in the public 
assembly. ‘Thus it was made known 
to all Israel, who copied it, and 
spread it every where, in order that 
the verbal law might not be lost to 
Israel. Should it be asked, ‘‘ Why 
did our holy Rabbi depart from 
the usual course?” the answer is, 
Because he saw that the number of 
disciples was continually decreasing 
whilst persecutions were increasing ; 
that the rule of tyranny prevail- 
ed and overspread the world, and 
Israel was in continued commotion, 
and scattered to the utmost ends of 
the earth. He therefore compiled a 
work to be in the hands of all, that 
they might speedily learn and not 
forget it. He and his tribunal occu- 
pied themselves throughout his 


whole life-time in constant and pub- - 


lic instruction. And these are the 
great sages who were members of his 
tribunal, or who succeeded him: 
Simeon and Gamaliel the sons of R. 
Jehuda, R. Ephes, Chanina ben 
Chama, R. Chija, Rab, R. Janai, 
bar Caphara, Samue], R. Jochanan, 
R. Hosea, and with them thousands 
of other learned men. 

Although the eleven here enumer- 
ated were pupils of our holy Rabbi, 
and remained by his instruction, R. 
Jochanan was the yougest among 
them, and but a youth. 
wards became the disciple of R. 
Janai, and received the _ tradition 
from him. Rab likewise learned 
from R. Janai, whilst Samuel was 
instructed by R. Chanina ben Cha- 
ma. Rab composed Siphra and Si- 
phri, to-expound and elucidate the 
principles of the Mishna. R. Chija 
composed Tosephta, to explain its 
different subjects and their causes; 
and R. Hosea and bar Caphara toge- 
ther composed Beractha to interpret 
the contents of the Mishna. . 


From .all of which he 


He after- 


R. Jochanan compiled the Jervu- 
SALEM TaLmup in Palestine, about 
two hundred years after the destruc- 
tion of the second temple. As the 
greatest of the sages who succeeded 
Rab and Samuel, we mention, R. 
Huna, R. Jehuda, R. Nachman, R. 
Gaana; and of those who succeeded 
R. Jochanan we likewise mention 
Rabbah the grandson of Chanah, 
R. Ami, R.Assi, R. Dimi, and R. Abon. 

Amongst the number of sages who 
succeeded R. Huna and R. Jehuda 
we mention Rabba and R. Joseph the 
blind. Amongst their successors we 
name Abajahand Ravah, both of whom 
likewise received instruction from R. 
Nachman. Amongst the number of 
sages who received instruction from 
Ravah were,’ R. Ashi and R. 
Avina. Mar, the son of R. Ashi, 
received instruction from his father 
and from R. Avina. Thus you find 
forty generations from R. Ashi up to 
Moses, our teacher of blessed me- 
mory, who was instructed by the 
Deity himself. And thus you find 
that their traditions in an uninter- 
rupted chain are all from the Lord 
God of Israel. 

All the sages that have been enu- 
merated were the greatest of their 
respective ages; some of them were 
heads of colleges, some of them heads 
of the captivity, some of them mem- 
bers of the Great Sanhedrim ; and in 
every age thousands and tens of 
thousands of their contemporaries 
heard from, and were instructed by, 
them. R.Avina and R. Ashi were 
the last of the ‘Talmudic Doctors. R. 
Ashi compiled the Babylonic Tal- 
mud, in the land of Shinnaar, (Chal- 
dea,) about one hundred years after 
the compilation of the Jerusalem 
Talmud by R. Jochanan. The sub- 
ject of both the Talmuds is the ex- 
planation of the contents of the 
Mishnaicth, and an interpretation of 
its difficulties; likewise what had 
been decided in every age since the 
decease of our holy Rabbi. By 
these two Talmuds, by Tosephta, 
Siphra, Siphri, and the Tosephtoth ; 
by all of them is made manifest what 
is prohibited or permitted ; what is 
clean or unclean; guilty or not 
guilty ; what is unlawful or legal, as 
it had been transmitted from man to 
man, even from.the mouth of Moses. 
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at Sinai. By them likewise are 
made manifest the commands of our 
Rabbies, and of the prophets who 
were in each succeeding age, in order 
to make a fence round the law, as 
they had plainly been directed by 
Moses, who said, ‘‘ And ye shall ob- 
serve my statutes; ” (Levit. xix. 37 ;) 
thatis, Ye shall make a guard to my 
statutes. By them are likewise ex- 
plained the customs and decrees 
which were enacted and practised in 
every age, as the beth-din of that age 
approved them, and from which it 
was prohibited to depart: As it is 
said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not deviate from 
the word which they will tell thee 
either to the right or the left.” 
(Deut. xvii. 11.) The judgments 
and difficult decisions are likewise 
explained, whieh had not been re- 
ceived from Moses, but which the 
respective tribunals of the age deci- 
ded in conformity with the thirteen 
logical rules according to which the 
law is expounded: Concerning 
which decisions the elders pronounc- 
ed, ‘‘Such is the law.’’ All these 
R. Ashi compiled in the Talmud, 
fromthe days of Moses to his own 
times. The Doctors of the Mishna 
likewise composed other works to in- 
terpret the words of the torah. R. 
Hosea, a pupil of our holy Rabbicom- 
posed a Commentary on the book of 
Bereshith,‘‘ Genesis ;”’ and R. Ismael 
commented on Schemoth, ‘‘ Exodus,”’ 
and on the rest of the Pentateuch ; 
which Commentary is called Mechilta. 
R. Akiva had likewise written a Me- 
chilta ; and many other sages after 
them wrote Medrashim, or ‘‘ Exposi- 
tions.”? But all these were composed 
previous to the Babylonian Talmud. 
Consequently R. Avina and R. Ashi, 
and their associates, were the last of 
the great sages of Israel to whose 
guardianship the transmission of the 
. verbal laws was confided,—who de- 
creed ordinances, enacted statutes, 
laid down customs, and extended 
such ordinances, statutes, and cus- 
toms to all Israel, in all their habita- 
tions. 

After the beth-din of R. Ashi, who 
composed the Talmud, and in the 
days of hic son who completed it, 
Israel was still more widely scattered 
throughout all the nations, and ex- 
tended even to the most distant 
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shores and isles. Dissensions in- 
creased in the world. Warlike hosts 
rendered the roads unsafe. The 
study of the law decreased, and Is- 
raelites did not, as in former days, 
assemble by thousands and tens of 
thousands in their colleges. Only a 
few individuals, whom the Lord 
deigned to call, joined themselves 
together in their respective cities and 
countries, occupied themselves with 
the study of the law, and understood 
all the writings of the sages; by 
means of which they knew the deci- 
sion which justice dictated. Each 
beth-din, or ‘* tribunal,” that arose 
subsequent to the compilation of 
the ‘Talmud, and that decreed, or 
enacted, or laid down customs to its 
own countrymen, or to the inhabit- 
ants of different countries, did not 
extend its authority to all the Israel- 
ites, owing to the distance of their 
habitations, and the unsafe state of 
the roads. As the tribunals of these 
countries were individual, and as the 
great bcth-din of Seventy-one with 
whom rested all final decisions had 
ceased to exist many years previous 
to the compilation of the ‘lalmud, 
the inhabitants of one country are 
not compelled to observe the cus- 
toms of another country; and one 
beth-din cannot be called upon to 
enforce the decrees enacted by that 
of another land. And thus, like- 
wise, if one of the Gaonim, ‘‘ princi- 
pal Rabbies,” pronounced a certain 
decision or judgment, and if another 
tribunal was of opinion that such 
decision was not in conformity to 
the Talmud, it was left to the option 
of individuals to adhere to the deci- 
sion of the former or to that of the 
latter. This relates to decisions, 
ordinances, enactments, and customs, 
originating since the compilation of 
the Talmud. But whatever is con- 
tained in the Babylonian Talmud is 
obligatory on all Israel to abide by. 
And it is compulsory on each city or 
country to observe all the customs 
laid down by the Talmudic Doctors, 
to enforce their decrees, and to obey 
their enactments; because all those 
things which are contained in the 
Talmud have been authenticated and 
legalized by all Israel; and those 
sages who authorized, or decreed, or 
enacted, or demonstrated a decision, 
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and taught such to be the law, had 
received the principles of the law by 
tradition, from age to age up to the 
days of Moses our teacher. The 
sages who arose after the compila- 
tion of the Talmud, and demonstrat- 
ed therefrom, and gained favour by 
their wisdom, are called Gaonim. All 
these Gaonim who arose either in the 
land of Israel, or of Shinnar, (‘‘ Chal- 
dea,’’) or in Sphard, (‘‘ Spain,’’) or 
Zarphath, (‘‘France,”) and taught 
the principles of the Talmud, eluci- 
dated its profound sayings, and ex- 
pounded those passages in it the 
meaning of which is extremely diff- 
cult in itself. In addition to which 
it is written in Aramaic, intermixed 
with other languages; the former 
was the vernacular tongue amongst 
the men of Shinnar at the time the 
Talmud was compiled. But in other 
places, and likewise in Shinnar, in 
the days of the Gaonim, that language 
was no longer understood unless by 
tuition. 

As the inhabitants of different 
cities directed many questions to the 
Gaon of every respective age, that he 
might expound to them the difficult 
passages of the Talmud, to which he 
replied according to the measure of 
talents with which he was gifted ; 
those who asked the questions col- 
lected the answers, and formed them 
together into books for their instruc- 
tion. Each of the Gaonim in every 
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age likewise composed works of 
their own accord, to explain the 
Talmud: some of them on solitary 
decisions, others on single chapters, 
which, in their time, were considered 
as difficult; and some of them ex- 
pounded entire treatises and volumes. 
They likewise pronounced and wrote 
decisions on subjects of prohibition 
and permission, guilt or acquittal ; 
and on such matters as the occasion 
required, in order that they might be 
within the reach of the understand- 
irg of those who could not penetrate 
the depths of the Talmud. And this 
is the work of the Lord with which 
all the Gaonim, ‘‘ principal teachers,” 
of Israel occupied themselves, from 
the day when the Talmud was com- 
piled until this present time, which 
is the eighth after 1100 since the de- 
struction of the temple, or in the 
year 4937 since the creation of the 
world. At this present time perse- 
cutions are become exceeding strong; 
the pressure of the times weighs hea- 
vily on all; the wisdom of our sages 
is lost; and the understanding of 
our wise men is concealed from us; 
so that the expositions, decisions, 
and replies which the Gaonim com- 
posed and approved as explicit, are, 
in these days, become difficult of 
comprehension, which induces me, 
Moses the son of Maimon, to under- 
take the present work. 
(To be resumed.) 


—@—— 
V.—CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS. 


Succoth : “THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES.” 


Tue harvest-home has, at all times 
and amongst most nations, been con- 
sidered as a season of hilarity and 
feasting. The Israelites, in the pos- 
session of their own land, blessed 
with abundance, and favoured with 
all the gifts of bountiful Providence 
which a rich soil, a salubrious clime, 
and a land overflowing with milk 
and honey could produce, had cause, 
beyond most other nations, to exult 
in the permission to express their 
gratitude towards the God of their 
fathers, who had released them from 
the house of bondage, protected them 
during their wanderings in the wil- 
derness, settled them in the land of 
his promise, in cities which they had 


not built, to enjoy, houses abundantly 
furnished with every thing good, 
which they did not fill, and vineyards 
and olive trees which they did not 
plant. However great these tempo- 
ral mercies were, they were far ex- 
ceeded by that spiritual blessing 
which their God pronounced on 
them when he vouchsafed to say, 
‘Ye shall be a peculiar treasure un- 
to me above all people; for all the 
earth is mine. And ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests and a holy 

eople.” (Exod. xix. 5, 6.) To them 
he entrusted his laws, them he ap- 
pointed as the guardians of his com-. 
mandments, the depositaries of his 
will, and of them he emphatically 
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declared, in the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, ‘“"Ye are my witnesses, saith 
the Lord.” (xliii. 10.) 

The special purposes which in- 
duced the Deity to select our fathers 
from amongst the nations of the 
earth, and to consecrate them to his 
service, required that they should be 
' aholy people, sanctified in all their 
paths, pious and godly at all times 
and under all circumstances, and 
not less penetrated with devotion 
and obedience to the Deity on their 
days of feasting and exultation, than 
they were on their days of fasting 
and humiliation. 
closed, their peace made with their 
God and their brethren, a season of 
festivity commences: But it is in 
accordance with the Divine com- 
mand as laid down in His law, where 
we find the origin and institution of 
the feast of tabernacles thus ex- 
pressed, in Lev. xxiii. 33: ‘‘ Speak 
unto the children of Israel saying: 
The fifteenth day of this seventh 
month shall be the feast of taberna- 
cles for seven days unto the Lord. 
On the first day shall be an holy 
convocation: Ye shall do no servile 
work therein.” Again, in the same 
chapter, verse 39:—‘‘ Also in the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
when ye have gathered in the fruit of 
the land, ye shall keep a feast unto 
the Lord seven days. On the first 
day shall be a Sabbath, and on the 
eighth shall be a Sabbath. And ye 
shall take unto yourselves on the 
first day the fruit of the tree Hadar, 
palm leaves, boughs of the tree 
Aboth, and willows of the brook ; 
and ye shall rejoice before the 
Lord your God seven days. And 
ye shall celebrate it as a feast 
to the Lord seven days in the 
year. An everlasting statute to all 
-your generations, in the seventh 
month ye shall celebrate it. In 
booths shall ye dwell seven days. 
Every denizen in Israel shall dwell 
in booths: In order that your gene- 
rations may know that I caused the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths, 
when I brought them outof the land 
of Egypt. Iam the Lord your God.” 
It is repeated in Numbers xxix. 12: 
‘“‘And on the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month ye shall have an holy 
convocation. Ye shall do no servile 
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work, and ye shall celebrate a feast 
to the Lord, seven days.” 

Here then we find two distinct 
commandments given for the observ- 
ance of the feast: First, the dwelling 
in booths, and secondly, the using 
(for the purpose of prayer and com- 
memoration) four species of the ve- 
getable kingdom. ‘Tradition teaches 
us, that, they are as follow: The 
fruit of the tree Hadar* or Esrog, 
‘* Citron ,” the Capoth temarim,’ or 
Loolif, ‘‘Palm leaves,’ boughs of 
the tree aboth, ‘‘ myrtles,” and 
brook-willows. We shall treat of 
these two observances separately. 

The first — dwelling in Succoth, 
‘‘booths”’ or ‘‘ tabernacles,”’—gives 
the name to the festival. Such a 
Succah or ‘‘ booth,” must be erected 
under the open sky. It must not 
be completely roofed in or covered 
in with any solid material, but must 
be thatched in such a manner as to 
admit the view of the sky and of the 
stars. During the continuance of the 
festival it is imperative to dwell in 
the succah ; that is to say, all meals 
must be taken there; and where the 
climate. permits, it is customary like- 
wise to sleep there. In addition to 
the reason assigned in holy writ, 
and which we quoted above, Leviticus 
xxlil. 33;—‘* That your generations 
may know that I caused the children 
of Israel to dwell in booths, when I 
brought them out of the land of 
Egypt:”? and which, as some com- 
mentators say, refers to the pillar of 
the cloud,” (Exodus xiii. 21,) that 
guided and sheltered them: In 
addition to this reason there are 
many symbolic indications in this 
and the other observances of the 
feast. Amongst the many commen- 
tators who have endeavoured to ex- 
piain these observances, and each of 
whom assigns to them a sublime and 
truly pious meaning, we confine 
ourselves to the Akedatht Itzchack, 
(folio 228—29,) where it is said, 

‘The general intention of the law 
is to liberate man from the slavery 
of his earthly passions, and to trans- 
fourm it into obedience to the king- 


* There are two different meanings as- 
signed to the word Hadar, “ goodly or 
beautiful,” and our Rallies derive it from 
ha-dar “ which rests,” as the fruit winters 
on the tree. : 
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dom of heaven. We find it said in 
Deuteronomy viii. 12: ‘* Lest when 
thou hast eaten and art full, and 
hast built goodly houses and dwelt 
therein; when thy herds and flocks 
multiply; when thy silver and 
gold is multiplying; and all thou 
hast increases ; thy heart grow proud, 
and thou forget the Lord thy God.” 
To guard against this fearful conse- 
quence of earthly prosperity, there 
is a commandment, which directs 
the Israelite, that, precisely at the 
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mind, that he is but a sojourner here, 
and that his real home is another and 
a better world. Therefore he quits 
his constant and appointed residence 
to dwell ina booth. He abandons 
the roof of his abode with all the 
riches, comforts, and incentives to 
worldly passions which it contains, 
and resigns himself to contempla- 
tion. His booth admits the view of the 
sky and stars through its frail cover- 
ing, in order that he may be reminded 
of their Creator and hisown. As the 


time of the harvest, in the midst of Psalmist says, ‘‘ The heavens proclaim 
general abundance, he is to call to the glory of God.” (Psalm xix.) 
(To be continued.) 


ae cman 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE have been favoured with several communications. To some of them 
we have but one general reply :—That we are merely translators, therefore 
not responsible for the opinions of our authors, and that we will not allow 
ourselves to become involved in any controversy, either religious or political. 
Some of these communications, however, require a particular reply, which 
we will endeavour to give, as our time and space may permit. 

** Mr. presents his compliments to the Editor of the Hebrew Re- 
view, and begs to call his attention to the great inaccuracy of the paragraph 
in the first number of the Review, page 3, beginning with the words, ‘ And 
yet in Britain,’ and ending ‘the spirit of the age.’ It is there stated, that 
wherever the English language prevails, the Jew dwells under laws which 
extend protection equally to all without distinction of creed. This would 
be correct if it were said of many of the dependencies of England, such as 
the East Indies, Jamaica, Lower Canada, or Barbadoes, or of France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, or the United States of America; for in all these different 
countries and colonies the laws do make no distinction between Jews and 
other persons. But the statement is certainly quite incorrect when applied 
to England, where the law, so far from making no distinction of creed, ex- 
cludes the Jew, on account of his creed, from every political privilege which 
all other classes may possess. 

‘‘ The whole passage, too, appears to Mr. to convey the idea that 
Jews ought to be grateful for mere shelter and personal freedom; while he 
has no doubt that the Editor must agree with him in thinking that there is 
nothing in these things that can demand any extraordinary gratitude, and 
that the Jews are just as well entitled as other people, not only to shelter 
and freedom which they enjoy, but also to political privileges which they 
possess in the various states to which Mr. has referred, but of which 
they are unjustly deprived in England. 

“© Mr. forwards a number of the Companion to the Newspaper, con- 
taining some information on the subject to which he has adverted.’’* 

Our correspondent does not seem to have sufficiently considered the dif- 
ference between political privileges and the protection of the laws. They 

* Although this communication is marked private, we think it our duty to give publicity 
to its contents, in order to set the question at rest with such of our brethren as may 


share the opinion of the writer, whose name, however, we shall not presume to publish 
without his permission. 
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are, however, perfectly distinct, and may be enjoyed together or separately, 
but do not necessarily result from each other. Thus he who denies the 
immortality of the soul, and future rewards and punishments, will not, through 
the public profession of his creed, be excluded from the full enjoyment 
of every political privilege, rank, power, and emolument ; although the laws, 
by.denying credence to his oath, make the protection extended to him 
dependent on the testimony of others, and consequently distinguish his 
creed by a penalty with which others are not visited. 

Again: Dissenters from the Established Church, even till within the 
last few years, were excluded from all political privileges, and nearly in the 
same situation as the Jews are at present. Nevertheless, the protection 
of the laws was, without any distinction, extended to them, as it is to us, 
equally with the members of the Establishment; and the great principle is 
recognised, that ail men are equal in the eye of the law. 

There have, however, been instances when the professors of a particular 
creed have been subjected to exclusion from political privileges, and like- 
wise suffered under laws so invidious as to render that creed penal. Such 
was the case not many years ago in Ireland with respect to the Roman 
Catholics; such is the case at the present day with respect to Jews, in states 
far more numerous than those to whose liberality our correspondent does 
justice. 

The emancipation of the Jews, though at all times just in theory, is 
become so in practice only since the removal of those disabilities under 
which all other Dissenters laboured. In this respect the history of fifteen 
centuries is opposed to that of seven years. In England, some eighty 
years ago, an enlightened Parliament granted what Jews now contend for; 
but the national opinion, or perhaps public clamour, compelled the repeal 
of that just and wise measure. At present the nation thinks very dif- 
ferently: The voice of its Representatives has declared the  re- 
moval of civil disabilities from the Jews to be an act of justice; and though 
that act of justice may be delayed, it cannot, in opposition to the will 
of the nation and its Representatives, be much longer refused. 

When we spoke of ‘“‘the protection of the laws,’”? we did so inde- 
pendently of political privileges; for there is no necessary connection 
between them. When we speak of “ gratitude towards the enlightened 
people amongst whom we dwell,”—we offer them what is truly their 
due, not for shelter and personal freedom only afforded to the Jew, but for 
the exercise of that liberal feeling which, by removing the disabilities of 
all other Dissenters placed the Jew in a situation to laim the same 
boon, and which, by the majority of its Representatives, decided his 
claim to be just. 

Tue Epitor, 


*.” We shall reply to D. N. in our next, 
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Pithche Jah: ‘‘ tHE GaTES OF JAH.” 
(Continued from page 34.) DY , 


In order to understand the essence 
of the various proper names and ad- 
jectives applied to the Sephiroth, thou 
must know that each Sephira is a 
power equal to all things and their 
mutations, and in accordance with 
the variations of the attribute from 
one degree to another, in such man- 
ner as they receive the same from 
any one of the superior Sephiroth for 
the purpose of operating agreeably 
to the will of Him who parted them 
off, or to the effects which proceed 
from that will, in manner, time, and 
place. Were we to examine the de- 
gree of relation existing between the 
Sephira Maucuuts * and the Sephira 
Izsop, ¢ we find at least ten degrees 
in Malchuth which receives, and the 
like number in Jesod which bestows : 
as Iesod can bestow from its original 
essence, or from what it receives of 
Tiphereth, ¢ or of any other of the 
Sephiroth; and in the latter case 
there may be more bestowed by 
other Sephiroth than by Iesod. Again : 
Each of the emanations thus bestow- 
ed may originate from some other 
emanation; as, for instance, if Iesod 
receives from Tiphereth and bestows 
on Malchuth, Tiphereth may bestow, 
either from its own original essence, 
or from what it has received of 
Gedulah § or Geburah,|| or some 
other Sephira ; and so on, in every 
case. Thus these emanations become 
multiplied in an infinite manner ; 
and to each is attached its own pe- 
culiar and secret power, effect, and 
idiosyncracy, according to the decree 
of Him that endowed them all. Cor- 
responding with the variety of these 
emanations is the number of adjec- 
tives applied to them; each one of 


* Kingdom. + Foundation. { Beauty. 
§ Greatness. || Might. 


which is limited to the expression of 
its own particular qualities, so that 
what is expressed by one is not ex- 
pressed by any other, and each of 
them is requisite to the whole. The 
purpose of these adjectives is to ex- 
tend the branches of the sephira to 
which it appertains: As if we were 
to assume, that the name of four let- 
ters, (Jod, He, Vau, He,) which is in 
each of the Sephiroth, is their essence, 
and that each of the ten clothes itself 
in one of the Divine Names, which 
must not be erased, as the chief 
branches which spread from the 
stem of the tree, and from which 
again lesser branches extend in the 
guise of adjectives peculiar to each 
particular name. if we assume this, 
we find that these adjectives are so 
many garments to the names which 
must not be erased, which again are 
garments to the Ten Sephiroth, which 
in their turn clothe the name of four 
letters; the Great Essence com- 
prising and pervading every thing. 
Like the stem of the tree, the leaves 
of which cover its branches, the 
branches surround the top, and the 
top crowns the whole. So that each 
adjective, according to its degree, is 
more internal than another. Thus 
there is likewise in each of the com- 
mandments different contents, and 
different effects, each of which de- 
notes one of the Sephiroth. Nor is 
this either a repetition or superflu- 
ous, as each refers to another degree 
in the same Sephira; and the light 
and efflux which emanate from one 
is not like the light and efflux which 
emanate from another; but all is 
in accordance with the purpose as- 
signed by His wisdom and law: 
blessed be He! 

The members of the human body 
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are a temple, and garments to the 
spiritual and superior powers; as all 
these are united and tied together to 
the exalted branches on high. Con- 
sequently, man may, in his mind and 
ideas, become susceptible of being a 
Merkabato the emanation of a Sephira. 
He who preserves himself free from 
all sin, and attaches himself to the 
scrupulous observance of any one of 
the commandments of the law, be- 
comes a Merkaba of the particular 
Sephira to which that commandment 
appertains; especially if his soul be 
an efflux from that Sephira: and 
even if his soul be from another 
Sephira, it will nevertheless become 
a Merkaba ; as all the Sephiroth are 
related to each other, and every one 
of them comprises every thing. This 
becoming a Merkaba, in the case of 
aman who devotes himself to the 
scrupulous observance of any one 
commandment, is by means of a 
stream of light from the Sephira to 
which this commandment appertains; 
and, through its shining on him, the 
Schechina * becomes attracted, and 
rests upon him. In order that he 
may be able to receive the light, 
which is poured forth from above, 
the Schechina; enters the soul of this 
righteous man, and makes it her 
temple and resting-place, even till 
the soul becomes a receptacle to the 
emanation from that Sephtra; for 
all the superior and inferior worlds, 
as even the angels, do not receive 
the emanations of the Sephira, except 
by means of the souls of the pious, 
which are united above, through the 
scrupulous observance of the com- 
mandment, the Jaw, and prayers, 
and are lifted up to that high state 
of exaltation which they have gained, 
by traversing the whole universe : 
Namely, first, the olam hangasiak 


‘world of works,’’ which comprises - 


every thing that is mentioned in the 
history of creation down to the bot- 
tomless pit, and includes the Ciz- 
poth,+ and ten orbits, and the 
elements, with every thing which 
they compose. These parts of the 
olam hangasiah ascend ten degrees. 
Thence the soul wings her flight 
through the olam hatezira, ‘‘ the 
world of formation,” and olam ha- 

_ ©The presence of the Deity. 

+ Shella—certain spirits, so called. 


briah, ‘‘ the world of creation,’ unto 
the olam haaziloth, ‘“‘the distin- 
guished world.”” Jn order to form 
an idea of these different worlds, 
thou must know that the Sephiroth 
are parted off from the INFINITE: 
blessed be He !—and they are called 
aziloth, like weazalti min haruach, 
‘and I will part off from the Spirit.” 
(Num. xi. 17.) The manner in which 
this is done is such that the power 
of the bestower is in those who re- 
ceive ; but the bestower does not 
become less by having bestowed, or 
after having done so, in like man- 


ner as ous diame ig kindled by an- 
other without the first decreasing. 
The name aziloth is likewise derived 
from the preposition etzel, “‘ by,” or 
“‘near,” to denote their perfect ad- 
herence to the Bestower, their First 
Cause, in whom they are rooted. In 
the aziloth is the power of ‘the be- 
stower and the receivers; namely, 
the essence which expands itself into 
the different vessels or Sephiroth, and 
gradually descends from the Cether 
downwards, without ever separating 
from it even for a single instant. 
And these Sephiroth are ten, neither 
more nor less. When the Rav Hai 
Gaon, of blessed memory, states that 
the thirteen attributes of mercy are 
branches which extend from the ten 
Sephiroth with three principal but 
hidden heads, he does not mean that 
there are thirteen hiroth, but that 
there are three hidden powers, the 
sources and causes of the attributes 
which are expressed, which again are 
as shadows to the superior ones, and 
these are not more than ten, and 
these are the sources of the Sepht- 
roth. 

If a man intends to produce any 
thing, although in his imagination 
he pictures to himself the thing 
which he is about to form, it must 
nevertheless be considered as non- 
existing until the form present to 
his mind is realized by the perfect 
execution; but such is not the case 
with the thoughts of the Holy One: 
blessed be ue! As soon as he 
thought proper to part off the azt- 
loth, they immediately became sepa- 
rated in his being, but without 
causing any change in his essence; 
and thus was produced the existence 
of these ten that are united to him. 





(To be continued.) 
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Sepher Ikkarim : 


‘* BOOK OF PRINCIPLES. ”? 


(Continued from page 39.) 


DIVISION I. CHAPTER XIX. 


Fart is the perfect impression on 
the soul of a something past or to 
come, and which no cther impression 
has the power to gainsay or contra- 
dict; although the soul does not 
know how this certainty has been 
acquired, any more than it knows 
how it has obtained its innate im- 
pressions,* or those other ideas 
which the mind has so thoroughly 
appropriated to itself that it feels 
their certainty as positively as if 
demonstrated by the evidence of the 
senses or by experience, however 
ignorant of the cause of that ex- 
perience. Faith is the certainty of 
a something which is not demon- 
strated to the believer by the evi- 
dence of his own senses, but has 
been demonstrated by such evidence 
either to one man, whee veracity is 
universally acknowledged and ap- 
proved, or to several mex, in a man- 
ner public and notorious, at a time 
already past; and which has sub- 
sequently been transmitted by the 
one or the several, traditionally, from 
father to son, in an uninterrupted 
chain: By which means faith be- 
comes justified before the tribunal of 
his reason, in the same degree as if 
it rested on the evidence of his own 
senses, although in itself it is not 
within the conception of simple rea- 
son. Such, for instance, is the be- 
lief, which has been ea aad by 
experience, that the Holy One (bless- 
ed be HE!) has caused men to be- 
come prophets; not one man only, 
but an entire nation,—men, women, 
and ‘children; as it is said in the 
law: ‘These words the Lord spoke 
unto all your assembly on the mount, 
out of the midst of the fire, the cloud, 
and the thick darkness, with a great 
voice.” (Deut. v. 22.) And Moses 
confirms this statement by his own 
testimony when he says, ‘* Did ever 
people hear the voice of God speak- 
ing out of the midst of the fire as 
thou hast heard, and live?” (Deut. 
iv. 33.) Although this may appear 
incomprehensible to simple reason, 

* Vide chapter 16. 


it is nevertheless proved to be true 
and certain by the evidence of ex- 
perience, confirmed by tradition from 
father to son: It can therefore not 
be denied or contradicted. It is cer- 
tain and unquestionable, that no one 
bears greater love to a man than his 
own father; consequently the tradi- 
tion thus transmitted and preserved 
to him by the love of his own father,— 
whom it reached by the same means, 
and so on in ascension.unto those to 
whom the truth of what they trans- 
mitted was demonstrated by the evi- 
dence of their own senses,—becomes 
as firmly rooted in the mind as if 
that evidence of the senses had been 
afforded to himself ; for it is certain, 
that no father, and much less all the 
fathers, an entire generation of a 
whole nation, would transmit to his 
or their children the inheritance of 
falsehood instead of truth. This 
conviction is expressed by the Sacred 
Singer in the forty-fourth Psalm, 
verses 1-4, when he says, “ With 
our ears we have heard, O God! our 
fathers have related to us, the won- 
drous works thou didst in their days, 
in the days of old: that with thy 
power thou didst drive out the na- 
tions and plantedst them, that thou 
didst afflict the people and cast them 
out. For they conquered not the 
land with their sword, their own arm 
did not assist them: but thy right 
hand, and thy arm, and the light of 
thy countenance, because they found 
favour before thee. Thou art he, 
my King! God! Command de- 
liverance unto Jacob.” His mean- 
ing is, We have heard from our 
fathers what was proved to them by 
the evidence of their senses; not 
only by prophecy, but likewise by 
the supernatural effects of thy aid: 
For it was thy power that overcame 
the nations; as their own force, ex- 
erted in a natural way, was totally 
insufficient to conquer the land.* 


* This exposition will enable us to un- 
derstand a difficult passage in Judges i. 19; 
“ And the Lord was with Jehuda; and he 
conquered the inhabitants of the mountain ; 
for the inhabitants of the plain were not to 
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“‘Thou art he, my King, O God! 
As thou hast once deigned to be- 
stow thy special protection on us, 
vouchsafe to continue us thy aid, and 
command the deliverance of Jacob:” 
an appeal to the experience of the 
past. Itis imperative that tradition, 
in uninterrupted chain from father 
to son, should be received, as 
the Divine Laws are not transmitted 
by any other means; accordingly, 
oses, the servant of God, tells us, 
‘© Ask of thy father, and he will re- 
late to thee; thy elders, and they 
will tell thee.” (Deut. xxxii. 7.) And 
in order to afford sufficient protec- 
tion to the purity and integrity of 
this tradition, sentence of death is 
pronounced on him who gainsays 
the tradition of the fathers, or con- 
troverts the decision of the elders; 
as it is said in the Law: ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to the judgment which they shall 
tell thee, shalt thou do. Thou shalt 
riot deviate from the sentence which 
they shall shew thee, either to the 
right or to the left. And the man 
that will do presumptuously, and 
will not hearken to the priest that 
standeth before the Lord thy God, 
or unto the Judge, even that man 
shall die.’ (Deut. xvii. 1I, 12.) 
Therefore likewise obedience to 
teachers is enforced, and the punish- 
ment of death is denounced against 
the stubborn and rebellious child. 
For it is as natural to believe in 
the tradition of the fathers, as in the 
evidence of our own senses, however 
incomprehensible the facts may ap- 
pear to our simple reason., Hence 
faith is the firm and inward assur- 
ance of the truth of certain things, 
which at the time present is not 
proved to us by the evidence of our 
be conquered as they had chariots of iron.’ 
The meaning of which is, The Lord was 
with Jehuda; and by His supernatural aid 
they overcame the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain in their strong-holds and fastnesses ; 
although without that supernatural aid, and 
limited to their own force, they could not 
have accomplished the easier conquest of 
the inhabitants of the plain, although these 
lad but their chariots of iron on which to 
depend, and not the additional aid of natural 
fastnesses, as had the inhabitants of the 
mountain. The words in Judges are, 
Ki lo lehorish, or, “‘ There was no overcom- 
ing,” &c.: not, He could not drive out, as 
im the authorized vemion——THE EDITOR. 
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own senses or reason; but which 
rests on tradition, founded on and 
derived from experience and the evi- 
dence of the senses afforded in for- 
mer days ; and is therefore deservedly 
held as truth, certainty, and convic- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Tue more approved the veracity is 
of the one man, (till it be so generally 
acknowledged that no one contradicts 
it,) or the more perfect the qualities, 
or greater the numbers of the several 
to whom such evidence of the senses 
has heen afforded, the more implicit 
faith is due to their testimony from 
those by whom that testimony is re- 
ceived. Therefore the Holy One 
(blessed be He!) vouchsafed to give 
the Law through Moses, with the 
greatest possible degree of publicity, 
before six hundred thousand men, 
besides women and children, who 
were present, and the numbers of the 
mixed multitude who belonged not 
to their congregation, but neverthe- 
less partook of the same evidence. 
The joint testimony of all these 
would be sufficient to satisfy the 
scruples of all the rest of mankind ; 
and accordingly in this sense our 
Rabbies of blessed memory say, 
‘*The giving of the Law at Sinai was 
as public and notorious as if all the 
world had been present.” Thus, 
then, no doubt dces or can remain 
of the reality of the Divine demon- 
stration on Sinai; for that which is 
asserted by one, or by a few individu- 
als, does not become as completely 
obligatory on their own contempora- 
ries, much Jess on succeeding gene- 
rations, as what is asserted by the 
concurrent testimony of an entire 
nation, as the result of the most per- 
fect evidence and eonviction. For 
as we said before ; (chapter xviii.) not 
all the miracles performed by Moses 
previous to the giving of the Law 
would of themselves have been suf- 
ficient to prove that the Divine laws 
were really given through him, until 
the Israelites with their own ears 
heard the Deity say unto Moses, 
‘**Go say unto them, Get you into 
your tents again; but as for thee, 
stand thou here by me, and I will 
speak unto thee all the command- 
ments, and the statutes, and the 
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judgments which thou shalt teach 
them.” (Deuteronomy v. 30, 31.) 
This is the cause why the whole of 
the Law was not given to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, to be by them 
transmitted to their descendants; 
for that which is derived from indi- 
viduals only is liable in the course of 
time to become exposed to doubts, 
and eventually to be lost; and the 
Law was consequently given with 
such perfect publicity as to command 
the testimony of a whole nation, in 
a manner that can leave no room for 
the least doubt on the minds of their 
descendants; for it is impossible to 
suppose that this whole nation should 
labour under the same erroneous 
impression, not to say mental aberra- 
tion; or should purposely combine 
to pass off on their children, as facts, 
—and with the most minute detail of 
circumstances,— fables which had no 
existence except in their deluded or 
deluding imaginations. This great 
and unquestioned publicity is not 
only a sufficient cause for the faith 
of Israelites, to whom the Divine 


revelation of these Laws is an inhe-. 


ritance, but entitles this law to the 
belief likewise of all the nations on 
earth: who, on the strength of the 
testimony given by an entire people, 
are in reason bound to believe in 
the revelation of the Divine laws to 
the Israelites. Therefore the. pro- 
phet says, ‘‘Ye are my witnesses, 
saith the Lord,and my servant whom 
I have chosen; that ye may know 
and believe me; and understand that 
I am He. Before me there was no 
God formed, neither shall there be 
after me: I, even I, am the Lord; 
and beside me there is no Saviour. 
I have declared, and have saved, 
and I have shewed when no strange 
God was amongst you; therefore ye 
are my witnesses, saith the Lord, 


that I am God.” (Isaiah xliii. 10-12.) 


The meaning of which is: This nation 
produces six hundred thousand cre- 
dible witnesses, whose evidence is 
conclusive as to what they have seen, 
heard, and experienced by the de- 
monstration of their. senses, when 
they heard the voice of the Lord 
command the observance of the De- 
calogue ; and on the strength of this 
conclusive evidence it must be be- 
lieved, without doubt or hesitation 
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of any kind, that this Law of Moses 
is really and truly revealed by the 
Deity. | 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Fair in the Holy One (blessed 
be He !) and in his holy law promotes 
man to eternal felicity, and occasions 
the cleaving of the soul to the Deity. 
This is a truth confirmed by experi- 
ence, as the foundation and ground- 
work of tradition; for it has never 
yet happened that any sage, searcher 
of nature, or philosopher should by 
his own unaided efforts have attained 
the eminent qualification of prophe- 
cy, which is the conjunction of the 
Divine Spirit with human reason, as 
was done by the worthies of the law, 
whose reason was so strongly at- 
tached to .the Deity, that by means 
of this attachment they obtained the 
power of altering the course of na- 
ture, and of producing supernatural 
effects ; as we find was the case with 
the prophets whose dicta gave law 
to nature, being all confirmed and 
carried into effect by the Divine 
power. Thus Elijah called down 
fire from heaven, contrary to the 
ordinary course of nature ; and there- 
fore he said, ‘‘ If I be a man of God, 
let fire come down from heaven,” 
&c., (2 Kings i.10,) andit was done - 
accordingly. In like manner he 
divided the Jordan, (2 Kings ii. 8,) 
as did also Elisha, (2 Kings ii. 14,) 
who- cured Naaman’s leprosy, (2 
Kings v. 1-15,) resuscitated the 
dead, not only during his life-time, 
(2 Kings iv 18,) but likewise after 
his own death; (2 Kings xii. 21 ;) 
and many other similar instances of 
miraculous power exercised by them 
and by other prophets. We likewise 
find other pious and godly men, who, 
without being prophets, obtained, by 
means of fervent prayer, either a 
power over nature, or that the ordi- 
nary course of nature was altered on 
their account. Such were Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, who were 
thrown into the burning- fiery fur- 
nace, and were not hurt; (Daniel in. 
21-27;) and also R: Chanina ben 
Dose, and R. Phineas ben Joel, who 
effected things contrary to the ordi- 
nary course of nature: All of which 
proves that the perfect believer in 
God and in his law is superior to na- 
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ture, which is subjected to him. And 
this is the true touchstone of the 
laws revealed by God,—that he is 
the Protector, Saviour, and Shield 
of those who believe in him, and who 
observe his covenant and command- 
ments with perfect devotion; as it 
is said, ‘‘ The command of God is 
pure ;” (Psalm xix. 8;) and ‘‘ashield 
to all that rely thereon.” And again ; 


»7\“* He grants the desire of those that 


fear him; he hears their cries and 
saves them.” (Psalmcxly. 19.) ‘‘ He 
confirms the word of his servant, 
and maketh vain the counsel of 
Kings.” (Isaiah xliv. 26.) This 
cleaving of the pious to the Deity is 
a proof of the soul’s communion with 
the Godhead in a future state, as 
even in this life so very eminent a 
degree may be attained. In this 
sense Moses said, ‘‘ And ye that 
| cleave unto the Lord your God are 
all alive this day.’ (Deut. iv. 4.) 


r 


:~’ |] The meaning is, ‘‘ Should any philo- 


sopher amongst the nations believe 
in this cleaving of the soul to the 
Deity, his faith would be but indivi- 
dual and dependent on the conclu- 
sions of his reason; whereas you 
Israelites are convinced of the truth 
of this belief, not as individuals, but 
as an entire nation; and this day, 
whilst yet you are alive, your expe- 
rience furnishes you with proofs of 
the reality of the soul’s attachment 
unto God.’”’—The proof of which is, 
that God hears the prayers of those 
who are thus attached to him, and 
aids them even by _ supernatural 
means ; as Moses further observes : 
‘‘For what nation is there so great 
that their Gods should be nigh unto 
them as the Lord our God is to us 
in all that we implore of him?” 
(Deut. v. 8.) All this conjointly 
proves that the belief in God and in 
his law bestows a degree of perfec- 
tion on the soul, and attaches it so 
completely to the Deity, that nature 
becomes its subordinate ; as this at- 
tachment of the soul to the Godhead 
renders it superior to, and gives it a 
command over, nature. Hence Abra- 
ham was praised in his faith, as is 
said, ‘‘ And he believed in the Lord, 
who accounted it to him for righ- 
There. 
fore Moses and Aaron were punished 
for.their want of faith, as is said, 
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*‘ Because ye believed me not to 
sanctify me in the eyes of the chil- 
dren of Israel, therefore ye shall not 
bring this congregation unto the 
land which I have given them.”’ 
(Numbers xx. 12.) Therefore it is 
said, ‘‘ Believe in the prophets, and 
ye shall be happy,’”’ which proves 
that faith maketh happy here #nd 
hereafter. Again: “ The righteoud 
shall live in his faith;” (Habak. ii! 
4;) by which expression it is no 
temporal life that is indicated, as, ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of 
nature, the pious does not live longer 
than the sinner; but it is eternal life, 
the true life of the soul, which the 
righteous alone is certain to attain ; 
as is said: ‘*‘ Who saves the righteous 
on his death-bed,” or, to express it 
in other words, Who but God gives 
him the assurance of attaining this 
real good? But the wicked has not 
any such hope whilst alive, nor has 
he a right to expect it in a future 
state. Accordingly our Rabbies of 
blessed memory say, “ The righteous 
are called alive even after they are 
dead; whilst the wicked are called 
dead even during their life-time.” This 
attachment of the soul to the Deity, 


and the consequent power to com- 


mand nature, are bestowed only onthe 


perfect believer, and not on the sage. 


or philosopher, in order to prove that 
faith is superior to nature, and to all 
the power and wisdom of nature : and 
that, by means of faith only, is at- 
tained the life and continuation of. 
the soul, which in itself is lkewise 
superior to nature. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


In order to lead to felicity faith 
must be well founded, as the belief in 
impossibilities is not adapted to pro- 
mote happiness; which can only be 
attained by faith in what is true, but 
not bya credulity that assigns ex- 
istence to what is not, ur the reverse. 
It therefore behoves man to ask, 
‘© What is actually true, in order that 
faith may rest and anchor thereon? 
And what is actually not true, in 
order that faith may avoid the allure- 
ments of error?”? Were we to assume, 
that this question could be solved by 
the researches of reason only, then 
our casual understanding would be 
superior to faith, which is contrary 
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to what we have in former chapters 
explained to be its essence and qua- 
lity. This is a difficult problem, of 
which, however, it is our duty to 
attempt the solution. We therefore 
say, that impossibilities are of two 
different kinds: First, absolute im- 
possibilities, which do not admit the 
slig@test doubt or question; as, for 
instance, that a part should be as 
large as the whole, that the diagonal 
line should be less than any one side 
of the square, that negative and af- 
firmative should at once be true of 
the same subject in the same sense ; 
and many more the like, which are 
utter or absolute impossibilities. 
Thus it is beyond the reach of faith, 
to believe in a doctrine which teaches 
_ that it is possible for the Deity to 
create another being in every respect 
similar to and equal with Himself ; 
as necessarily the Deity must be the 
producer, and this other being the 
product. -Consequently there cannot 
in every respect be perfect equality 
between them. The second kind of 
impossibilities are such as are be- 
yond the power of nature, but not be- 
yond the power of nature’s Creator ; 
as the resurrection of the dead, or 
that a man should continue forty 
days and forty nights, without at all 
eating or drinking; and many morethe 
like, the belief of which, however, is 
within the reach of faith, as we can 
represent to our minds the possibility 
of such an event. We therefore pro- 
ceed to say respecting this latter kind, 
that as soon as reason permits us to 
represent such apparent impossibili- 
ties to our minds as possible,—how- 
ever contrary to nature,—the belief 
that such events either have occurred, 
or do at present, or may hereafter 
occur, can be justified ; particularly if 
supported by the evidence of ex- 
perience ; aithouh reason, incapable 
of conceiving the cause, may consider it 
as strange and beyond its power to de- 
monstrate: Likethe attraction of iron 
by the magnet, which is not accounted 
for by reason, but by the experience of 
the fact. Accordingly the revival of 
the dead by Elisha, both during his 
life-time and after his own death, or 
that mortal man should continue 
_ forty days and ae ali without 
4 at all eating or drinking, or that fire 
should be called down from heaven ; 
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such and the like events are within 
the reach of possibility to Omnipo- 
tence, and can therefore be believed. 
Whereas the first kind—as utterly 
and absolutely impossible, and alto- 
gether beyond the scope of any effort 
of the mind to represent the same as 
possible—cannot be believed in. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CompriseEp in the three essential 
principles which we have laid down 
and demonstrated in chaptersx. & xi., 
there are six fundamental articles of 
faith, which must be received and be- 
lieved in byall professors of the Divine 
law of Moses. ‘They are as follow :— 

1. The creation of the universe out of 
nothing.—This we have already de- 
monstrated in chapter xii.; and it is 
perfectly self-evident, that this ar- 
ticle of faith is embodied not only in 
the Divine laws generally, but more 
especially in the law of Moses, al- 
though it is not an essential principle 
to either; as we can conceive the 
existence of the divine laws generally, 
and of the law of Moses in particular, 
without necessarily combining with 
either the axiom that the world was 
created absolutely out of nothing,— 
as we have fully demonstrated in our 
twelfth chapter of this first division. 
Nevertheless this article of faith is a 
branch of the first essential principle, 
‘*the existence of the Deity ;” as He 
(blessed be Hz!) is free from all im- 
perfection, and were his power li- 
mited to the production of something 
out of something,—instead of Omni- 
potence producing every thing out of 
nothing,—it would in him be a want 


of perfection, which God forbid we. 
should impute to Him! For it is not 


correct to assert, that it is beyond the 
scope of all efforts of the mind to re- 
present the possibility of a something 
being created out of nothing, as this 
supposition is perfectly within the 
reach of reason, and can therefore 
with propriety be believed. 

Even those who maintain matter 
to be increate, and the universe pro- 
duced, admit the Deity to be the 
producer of all productions, and that 
matter is a production from him by 
means of the distinct or separate 
reason, which likewise proceeds from 
Him. But how can this be possible? 
Or rather, If the creation of some- 
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thing out of nothing be denied as im- 
possible, is not the existence of 
matter, as the production of this 
separate or distinct reason, as com- 
pletely the creation of something out 
of nothing, as any other system or 
hypothesis possibly can lay down? 
Others again maintain, that the crea- 
tion of the universe out of nothing is 
impossible, because that event must 
have taken place since the com- 
mencement of time; whereas before 
the existence of matter, time was not 
—and therefore the universe is in- 
create. To them we reply, that their 
objection can only arise if we assume 
creation to be a necessary and unin- 
tentional act of the Creator. But as 
He created in conformity to his own 
free will and intention, this objection 
vanishes before the omnipotence of 
his will. 

2. That the degree of prophetic 
eminence bestowed on Moses was 
greater than that tmparted to any other 
prophet, that was or ever will be.—And 
though this article of faith is not es- 
sential to the belief in the Divine 
laws generally, or the law of Moses 
in particular, nevertheless as the law 
expressly declares, ‘‘ And there arose 
not since in Israel a prophet like 
unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 
face to face ;”? (Deut. xxxiv. 10;) it 
has a reference to the past and the 
future, in order to express and point 
out the excellence of the law given 
through him; of which, God willing, 
we shall treat moreat largein the third 
division. It is, therefore, incumbent 
on every professor of the law of 
Moses, to believe it as a branch of the 
- gecondessential principle, Revelation. 

3. That this law will never be altered 
by means of any prophet or messenger 
whatsoever.—T hough this article of 
faith is not essential to the belief in 
Divine laws generally, or the law of 
Moses in particular, (as we have 
already demonstrated.) nevertheless 
as it is a branch arising from the 
second essential principle, ‘‘ Revela- 
tion,” and the trust-worthiness of the 
messenger, it is incumbent on every 
professor of the law of Moses to 
believe in this article of faith, re- 
specting which we shall, God willing, 
enter into further details in the fifth 
chapter of our third division. 

4. That the proper observance of any 
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one of the commandments of the law 
will lead man to perfection.—lf this 
were not so, the law of Moses would 
operate as a cause to deprive men of 
that perfection, which our Rabbies 
of blessed memory call ‘‘ eternal life 
of the world to come.” The purpose 
of all the commandments of the law 
of Moses is to enable all mankid to 
attain that perfection; and as the 
observance of all the commandments 
is obligatory only on the Israelite, it 


“would thence result, that, if the ab- 


solute condition of eternal life be the 
observance of all these command- 
ments, the rest of mankind would 
become excluded, and the law of 
Moses would be the cause of their 
exclusion. But this would be an effect 
contrary to the intention of that re- 
velation : the truth, therefore, is, that 
the perfect and strict observance of 
any one of the commandments,—for 
God’s sake and with a perfect con- 
viction of their divine origin,—will 
lead man to eternal life. Conse- 
quently, the Noachide (the whole 
human; race) can by means of their 
law * attain eternal life: And ac- 
cordingly our Rabbies of blessed 
memory said, ‘‘ The righteous among 
the nations of the world, have a 
share in the life to come.”’+ 


* The law of the Noachidz prohibits idol- 
atry, fornication, bloodshed, robbery, blas- 
phemy, and eating the flesh offa living animal; 
and commands the propagation of the species. 

+ From what our author here states, the 
reader can form a clear idea why the Jews 
never attempted to make proselytes. They 
have generally been taxed with extreme 
pride and egotism, in notlinviting others to 
become partakers of the high excellence 
which they ascribe to their religious system. 
This accusation, however, is as untrue ,as 
another which imputes to them great intole- 
rance, and the belief that none but an 
Israelite can inherit salvation. The con- 
trary, however, is the fact. They admit, 

~that, without being or becoming an Israel.. 
ite, man may attain salvation; and they 
are therefore not in duty bound to make 
proselytes in order to save souls. Accord- 
ing to their system, the Gentile, in order to 
be saved, is held to observe the seven com: 
mandments of the Noachide, and to the 
belief that the law of Moses was given by 
Divine revelation: And this last the Jew 
cannot preach more forcibly than by his 
tenacious adherence to its precepts, and his 


readiness to forego life itself, rather than his. 


law; of which he has given proofs so 
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But they add, ‘‘The Holy One 
(blessed be nz!) deigned to bestow a 
particular boon on Israel by increas- 
ing to them the laws and command- 
ments.” This article of faith, then, 
as an essential and radical principle 
of the law of Moses, it is incumbent 
on every professor of that law to 
believe in, as we shall more fully de- 
tail in the twenty-ninth chapter of our 
third division. 

5. The resurrection of the dead.— 
Some of our Rabbies maintained that 
the resurrection was limited to the 
perfectly just; and as it would thus 
only express a partial reward, he that 
denies credence to this article of 
faith, is like him who refuses to be- 
lieve all or any of the great wonders 
performed by any of the perfectl 
just, and which are within the reac 
of faith. | 7 

But as others, on the contrary, 
maintain that the resurrection of the 
dead will be general, he who rejects 
this article of faith, denies a branch 
of the third essential principle, ‘‘ re- 
wards and punishments.” And al- 


t t essential to the Divine 
Jaws in general, or the laws o 
in particular,—as 1t is quite possible to 


believe in rewards and punishments 
both corporeal and spiritual without 
granting the resurrection of the dead, 
-andas he who denies thisarticle cannot 
be considered as rejecting the whole 
of the law of Moses ;—nevertheless, as 


it is an article ef faith received by the. 


whole nation, whosoever professes to 
believe in the law of Moses is bound 
to receive it; as we shall, God will- 
ing, more fully explain in pur fourth 
division. 

6. The coming of the Messiah.—This 
is a branch of the third essential 
principle, <‘rewardsand punishment,” 
and received as an article of faith by 
the whole nation. It is therefore in- 
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cumbent on every Israelite to receive 

it; as we shall prove more fully in 

our fourth division. It is, however, 

essential or radical principle either 

‘of the Divine lawe'in general, orhe 

aw of Moses in particular ; which it 
is quite possible to beheve without / 

itting this article of faith. 

We have not comprised amongst 
these articles of faith the belief in 
any particular commandment, as that /— 
of penitence and prayer, that the Holy { 
One (blessed be He!) hears the | 
prayers that are devoutly addressed . 
to him, and receives the sincere peni- | ; 
tence of the sinner ; and more ofthe | 
like kind. This we have not done, 
as it would be improper to consider | 
any one commandment more essen- 
tial than the others. We have like- 
wise not comprised amongst these 
articles of faith that the glory of the 
Most High dwelt visibly among the 
Israelites, the descent of fire from ' 
heaven to consume the sacrifice on | 
the altar of burnt-offerings, or that | 
the Priest was answered by the | 
i 


ee ee be 
es on, 
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Urim and Thummim, and more of 
the like kind; for these are compri- 
sed in the belief of the wonders and 
miracles which are related in thelaw. 
Nor is it proper to enumerate one of ; 
these more thanothers; such as that | 
the waters of the Rrp Sea were di- 
vided, the descent of the manna, the 
opening of the earth on Korach, and 
its closing again immediately ; which 
last is the .proof that it was not the 
result of an earthquake; and more 
of a similar description. But we 
have enumerated these six articles of 
faith, because they are received by 
the whole nation; and the observance 
of the whole law at all times rests on 
them, although not essential princi- 
ples. He who denies them is called 
min, ‘* heretic,”? and has no share in 
the life to come. 


(To be continued.) 





COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


“In the beginning God created 
eth hashamaim, ‘ the heavens and the 
earth:’ And the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was on 


mumerous and so striking that the most 
eloquent efforts of the most highly gifted 


the surface of thedeep.” Eth hash- 

amaim, ‘the heavens.”—Three dif- 

ferent opinions are advanced by 

distinguished commentators respect-« 
preacher, would fail to do them justiee.— 

EDITOR. 
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ing the true meaning of the word 
shamaim: 1. Aben Ezra* main- 
tains it to mean the atmosphere. 
2. Maimonides maintains it to be the 
moving solar systems and planetary 
orbits. 3. Nachmanides, ¢ and with 
him all the Cabbalists, maintain it to 
be the superior heavens which are 
above the spiritual beings called 
Merkaba, who again are above the 
solar systems and planetary orbits. 

The first of these opinions cannot 
at all be entertained because if the 
word shamaim denote merely the at- 
mosphere, we should not in the his- 
tory of the creation find any mention 
whatever of the different solar sys- 
tems, or of spiritual beings or their 
origin. This opinion must, there- 
fore, be at once rejected; and we 
next proceed to examine the remain- 
ing two. According to the third, 
The Holy One (blessed be HE!) is 
called‘the rocheb shamaim, “ the rider 
of the heavens.”? (Deut. xxxiii. 26.) 
These, as one of our Rabbies re- 
marks, “are called malchuth shamaim, 
‘the kingdom of the heavens,’ in the 
plural number, because they com- 
prise separate intelligences of various 
degrees and different exaltations, who 
surround the throne of glory; and 
Holy Writ comprises them all under 
the denomination shumaim, to imply 

* Aben Ezra, or by his full name, R. 
Abraham bar R. Meir ben Esra, was born 
at Toledo, in the commencement of the 
twelfth century. He was a great Divine, 
and a good and profound commentator on 
Holy Writ. He was likewise famed as a 
physician, poet, and grammarian. As an 
astronomer he acquired great celebrity by 
dividing the equinoctial line into twelve 
equal parts. His thirst after experimental 
knowledge induced him to spend the greater 
part of his life in travelling: and, after 
having visited England, France, Italy, and 
Greece, he died on the Island of Rhodes, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. His 
writings, which are numerous, are held in 
high estimation, and particularly admired 
for the precision of their style. 

+ Nachmanides, or R. Moses bar Nach- 
man, called, from the initials of his name, 
Ramban, was born at Gerona, in Spain, in 
the year 1194, and died in Palestine at the 
advanced age of one hundred and six years. 
He is celebrated as a Commentator, Cab- 
balist, and Preacher, and likewise for the 
public disputation held by him against a 
learned Spanish Friar in the presence of 
Alphonso, King of Castille. 
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that they too were created out of no- 
thing. It appears to us proper, that 
the second and third opinion should 
be formed into one; and that con- 
sequently the word. shamaim means 
both the physical and spiritual hea- 
vens. As these separate intelligences 
are employed to give motion to the 
different systems, { which is likewise 
the opinion of Aristotle—that they 
are the animate form of the inan- 
imate matter, and their operation is 
collective,—they are called by a col- 
lective name shamaim. 

This will explain to us the mean- 
ing of the medrash rabba in Genesis 
i. 1, on shamaim, ‘‘ Rab said, shamaim- 
esh umaim, ‘fire and water.’” 
Rav Abba, son of Rav Kanna, saith, 
‘©The Holy One took fire and water 
and kneaded them together; from 
which mixture the heavens origi- 
nated.” 

It would be wrong to suppose that 
the Rabbies considered beings who 
are not subject to dissolution as 
composed of any material substances. 

t All the ancient philosophers, Jewish or 
gentile, were at a loss to explain the cause 
by which the heavenly bodies were kept in 
motion. Not that the Jewish Sages ever 
doubted the divine power, or questioned its 
ability to produce and continue such move- 
ment: But, as in Genesis ii. 1, it is said 
that creation was completely finished, or in 

such a state and shape as to continue there- 
in until the end of time, and not to require 
any further exercise of the creative power 
except for its preservation, it remained in- 
explicable to these Sages how the heavenly 
bodies, which are inanimate, could observe 
and continue a fixed and regulated move- 
ment, according to a rational purpose and 
intention. They therefore came to the 
singular opinion, either that these heavenly 
bodies are animate and separate intelli- 
gences; or that they are kept in move- 
ment by such separate intelligences. It is, 


however, @ remarkable fact, that, although | 


not so clearly and distinctly expressed as 
in the celebrated system of the immortal 
Sir Isaac Newton, nevertheless the principal 
idea of that system, namely, that these 
movements of the heavenly bodies result 
from the laws of gravitation and impulsion, 
is to be found in the Rabbinical writers, 
particularly in the kedath Itzchack, by R. 
Isaac ben Moses, (Arama,) who in the 
year 1491 was exiled from Spain, and who 
refers for a more detailed explanation of the 
same idea to the Book Shangar Shamaim, 
of R. Isaac ben Lateph, a native of Spain, 
in the thirteenth century.—EDIT. 
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Rab meant to express, that all the 
solar and planetary systems, together 
with the separate intelligences, are 
all comprised under the word sham- 
aim :—Thus uniting the opinions of 
Maimonides and of Nachmanides. 
The second, Rav Abba, tells you 
why they have that collective naine, 
namely, in consequence of the con- 
nexion between the impelling prin- 
ciple, and what is impelled by it; 
accordingly the word esh, “fire,” 
means the spiritual intelligences, and 
maim, ‘‘ water,’’ is used to express 
the material systems and. orbits. 
Fire is the name given to the spirit- 
ual intelligences, as no other can be 
found which so properly expresses 
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what is spiritual, although in itself 
not so. The qualities of imparting 
warmth to others without receiving 
from any other body, and of con- 
suming without being consumed, 
render it an animating principle to 
every living being. Accordingly, the 
sacred Scriptures tell us, “The Lord 
thy God isa consuming fire.” (Deut. 
iv. 24.) ‘*The angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to him in the flame of fire.” 
(Exod. iii. 2.) “ One of the seraphim 
flew to me and in his hand he had a 
fiery coal.’’ (Isaiah vi. 6.) 

ur Rabbies say human souls were 
created at the same time as the an- 
gels, and are with them comprised © 
in the name of shamaim. 


(To be continued.) 

i —— 
IV.—MORALITY OF THE TALMUD. 
Hilchoth deoth :—xzTH1Cc PRECEPTS. 
(Continued from page 45.) 


DIVISION VI. 

Sect. 1.—The natural disposition 
of the buman mind occasions man to 
be influenced in his opinions and ac- 
tions by those with whom he asso- 
ciates, and his conduct to be dependent 
on that of his friends and countrymen. 
Therefore his duty is at all times to as- 
sociate with the just, and to dwell with 
the pious, in order that he may profit 
by their example; and to avoid the 
society of evil-doers, who walk in the 
dark, in order that he may not imbibe 
their sinful practices. Therefore 
Solomon saith, ‘“‘ He that frequents 
the wise will become so himself, but 
the associates of knaves break down.” 
(Prov. xii. 20.) Thus likewise begins 
the first Psalm, ‘‘ Blessed is the man 
who walketh not in the counsels of 
the wicked, who standeth not in the 
way of sinners, and who sitteth not in 
the seat of scorners.” 

If a man dwells ina land where 
evil customs prevail, and the inha- 
bitants are impious, let him quit it 
and seek another, the inhabitants of 
which are just and their customs 
pious. And if the inhabitants of 
every country he knows are evil-dis- 
posed,—as is the case in our days, 
(the twelfth century,)—or he is pre- 
vented reaching the land, the inhabit- 
ants of which are just, either through 
sickness or war, let him withdraw 
from worldly associations: as is said, 


‘* Let him sit alone and keep silent.’’ 
(Lamentations iii. 28.) Should people 
in his native home be so corrupt, 
that they do not permit him to live 
retired, but force him to join in their 
evil practices, then let him seek 
refuge in a cavern, or in a wilderness, 
far away from ail human society, 
rather than suffer himself to become 
corrupted by their sinful example ; as 
the prophet says, ‘‘O that some one 
would grant me in the wilder- 
ness the dwelling of a wanderer, and 
I would.quit my people and abandon - 
them.” (Jer. ix. 2.) 

Secr. 2.—We are commanded to 
associate with the wise and pious, in 
order to learn their ways ; and as it 
is said in the law, ‘‘ Ye shall attach 
yourselves to Him,” you shall attach 
yourselves to every thing that leads 
to Him, to sanctity and’ perfection 
It is therefore, proper to strive to 
marry the daughter of the pious man, 
or to give a daughter in marriage 


-only to such a one; to eat, drink, 


converse, and commune with the 
pious. And according our Rabbies 
emphatically say, ‘‘ Cover thyself with 
the dust of their feet, and imbibe 
their words with the thirst of eager 
attention.” 

Secr. 3.—It is a command to love 
every Israelite like thyself. His wel- 
fare, his reputation, and his property 
must be dear to thee like thine own. — 
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He that rises oh the downfal of his 
neighbour has no share in the life to 
come. 

Sect. 4.—Love of the stranger who 
shelters beneath the protecting wing 
of the Deity is impressed by two 
commands: The one is, to love our 
neighbour; the second, to love the 
stranger. The command of the law, 
‘* Ye shall love the stranger,” (Deut 
x. 19,) is couched in the same words 
as that which directs love to the 
Deity: ‘‘ Ye shall love the Lord your 
God,” (Deut. vi. 5.) He Himself 
loveth the stranger; as it is said, 
‘‘He loveth the strangers, to give 
them food.’ (Deut. x. 16.) 

Sect. 5.—He that hates his neigh- 
bour in his heart, breaks the negative 
command of the law, ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
not hate thy brother in thy heart.” 
(Leviticus xix. 17.) 

Sect. 6.—He that is offended or 
transgressed against by his neigh- 
bour, is not to hate him inwardly 
and keep silence. For Holy Writ 
saith of the sinner, *‘ And Absalom 
spake unto his brother Amnon neither 
good nor bad; for Absalom hated 
Amnon.” (2. Sam xiii. 22) But it 
is his duty to say to his offending 
neighbour, ‘‘ Why hast thou ag- 
grieved me ?”’ for it is written, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt reprove and exhort thy neigh- 
bour.” (Leviticus xix. 17.) If the 
offender implores his pardon, he is 
bound to forgive him, and not to be 
inexorable ; as it is said, ‘‘So Abra- 
ham prayed unto God” for Abime- 
lech. (Gen, xx. 17.) 

Sect. 4.—Ifjany one sees hisneigh- 
bour commit a sin, or do what is 
wrong, it becomes his duty to reprove 
the offender, and to represent to him 
that he injures himself by doing evil ; 
as it is written, ‘“‘ Thou shalt reprove 
and exhort.” He that reproves his 
neighbour for sins committed either 
against God or man, must do it when 
no one is present, and without as- 
perity, and shall explain to him 
that what he says it is his duty to 
say, and that his purpose is to pro- 
mote the welfare of the offender, 
both here and hereafter, by pointing 
out to him the pernicious conse- 


quences of evil deeds. From such’ 


exhortations he is not to desist, al- 
though the offender attends not to 
him; but must continue to remon- 


strate, reprove, and exhort, untif 
violence is used against him.. He 
that can prevent the commission of 
a misdeed, and does it not, is respon- 
sible for his remissness. 

Sect. 8.—He that exhorts is not 
to bring the offender to public shame 
and disgrace; for it is said, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not load him with his sin.” 
(Levit. xix. 20.) This command, 
not to disgrace the sinner, is to be 
observed even when exherting him 
in private, and, of course, in the pre- 
sence of others. It is a great sin to 
bring disgrace on any man, and 
must, as such, be carefully avoided. 
As one of our, Rabbies said, ‘‘ He 
that publicly causes his neighbour to 
turn pale has no share in the life to 
come.” He is not to use any appel- 
lation of which the other is ashamed. 
All this, however, is confined to 
offences between man and man; but 
when an offence is committed against 
the Deity, if the stnuer perseveres in 
his evil course, it hecomes a duty to 


denounce him publicly, in order that | 


others mayavoidhim and his malprac- 
tices; asthe prophets did, who pub- 
licly proclaimed and denounced sin. 
Sect. 9.—He that is offended, and 
will not exhort the offender, but con- 
siders him below his attention, either 
from extreme ignorance or any such 
cause, and who consequently does 
not harbour any feeling of rancour 
or resentment against the offender ; 
his silent forbearance is pious and 
praiseworthy; as the command to 
reprove and exhort is enforced, in 
order to prevent resentment and ran- 
cour from festering in the mind. 
Sect. 10.—Be very careful in the 
treatment of widows and orphans, 
not merely if they be poor, but be- 
cause their spirits are broken, though 
they be ever sorich. Even the wi- 
dow of a King, and his orphan chil- 
dren, demand that carefulness. For 
it is said, ‘‘ All widows and orphans 
shall ye not oppress.’ (Lev. xxii. 22.) 
Let the manner of addressing them 
be kind. Do not burthen them with 
labour, or oppress their spirits by 
harsh words. Let their property be 
more precious to thee than thine 
own; for he that offends or oppress- 
es them, and injures their property, 
is an evil doer; and his punishment 
is expressed in the law: “‘ And my 
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anger shall break out against you, 
and I will;cause you to perish by the 
sword, so that your wives shall be 
widows and your children orphans.” 
(Exodus xxii. 24.) The Holy One 
(blessed be He!) has vouchsafed to 
grant them a particular covenant, 
that when they invoke him against 
their oppressors they shall be heard ; 
as is said, ‘‘ When they call up to 
me, I will hear them; for I am mer- 
ciful.” (Exodus xxii. 23.) This 
prohibition to offend them is, how- 
ever, only in cases where it may 
cause them injury ; but when it is for 
their good, as, for instance, the 
teacher to instruct them in the law, 
or in his trade,—it is a duty to re- 
prove them. Nevertheless a dis- 
tinction ought to be made in their 
favour, and they should be treated 
with greater forbearance than other 
pupils, so as to instruct them mildly, 
with great patience and attention ; 
for it is said, ‘‘ The Lord will defend 
their cause,” &c. (Psalm cxl. 12.) 
Whether the child have lost father 
or mother, it is alike called an or- 
phan, until it attains the age to pro- 
tect itself. 


DIVISION VII. 


Sect. 1—He that slanders his 
neighbour, breaks a negative com- 
mandment ; as is written in the law, 
‘* Thou shalt not go about as a tale- 
bearer, amongst thy people.” (Levit. 
xix. 16.) He that becomes guilty of 
this sin may cause the destruction of 
life. Learn this from the fatal exam- 
ple of Doeg the Edomite, (1 Sam. 
xxii. 9,) and therefore the law joins 
to the above prohibition, ‘‘ Neither 
shalt thou stand against the blood 
of thy neighbour ; ” because calumny 
will lead to bloodshed. 

Secr. 2. What is called talebear- 
ing? He that fetches and carries, 
goes about from one to another, and 
says, ‘‘ I heard so and so from such 
an one. Such an one hasdone such 
a thing.” And even should what he 
asserts be true, it is still mischievous 
and pernicious, as this prohibition 
comprises the fearful sin of speaking 
evil of any one, though it be truth. 
For if he tell lics, itis called ‘‘ ca- 
lumniating.’ And of the foul- 
tongued man,—who says, ‘‘ That 
man is of such a character; his pa- 


rents were such ones ; this is what I 
have heard concerning him,” and 
other the like slander,—it is said, 
“The Lord will utterly destroy all 
deceitful lips, and the tongues that 
speak scornfully against their neigh- 
bour.”? (Psalm xii. 3.) 

Sect. 3.—There are three sins for 
which man is punished in this life, 
and has no share in the life to come ; 
namely, idolatry, fornication, and 
bloodshed : But calumny is equal to 
allthree, and he that-utters slander 
is like an apostatizing Atheist ; and 
this crime generally causes injury to 
three,—to him that slanders, to him 
that is slandered, and to him that 
listens to the slander. 

Sect. 4.—Refined calumny (scan- 
dal) is not Jess a sin; namely, he 
that does not directly slander, but 
does so by innuendo: As, were he 
to say, “Do not speak of such a 
one ;” or praising one to the dispa- 
ragement of another; or a sort of 
half praise, by which he robs him of 
his free share of commendation. All 
these are meant by Solomon, when 
he says, “‘ He that praises his neigh- 
bour with a loud voice, is considered 
as if he slandered him.” In like 
manner if a man exercise his wit at 
the cost of another, even though it 
be done without any feeling of ill 
will, Solomon says, “ Like a witling 
is the archer, whose arrows bring 
death.” (Prov. xxvi. 18.) 

Sect. 5.—He that speaks of his 
neighbour any thing to the injury of 
his honour or his property, or. to 
hurt or to frighten him, be it in his 
presence or behind his back, even if 
it be imparted as a secret, it is always 
considered as calumniating; and 
although what is communicated to 
three is no longer to be considered a 
secret, nevertheless he that repeats, 
in order to give greater publicity to 
the slander, is a calumniator. 

Secr. 6.—It is prohibited to live 
in the neighbourhood of tale-bearers 
and slanderers; much less to hold any 
intercourse with them. The decree 
of punishment against our fathers in 
the wilderness was not sealed or 
made irrevocable, for any other sin 
save that of calumny. 

Sgcr. 7.—It is prohibited to take 
vengeance; for it is said, ‘ Thou 
shalt not revenge thyself.” This is 
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a great sin. It 1s wise to pardon all 
worldly offences; for the truly re- 
flecting man will consider all the 
offences that can be committed 
against him in this life as vain and 
trivial, and not worthy of endan- 
gering his soul on account of them. 
What is called vengeance? If one 
says to his neighbour, ‘* Lend me 
some of thy tools,” and he answers, 
“*T will not; and, sorne time after, 


he that refused has occasion to soli-. 


cit a favour from him, and obtains 
the reply, “I will not lend to thee, 
because thou wouldest not lend to 
me.’”’* He that does this breaks the 
command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not revenge 
thyself.” On the contrary, lend him 
with a willing mind, and reward good 
for evil as David says, ‘‘ Have I re- 
warded with evil those that injured 
me?” (Psalm vii. 4.) 

Secr. 8.—He that harbours resent- 
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ment breaks a negative command ; 
for it is said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not resent 
against the children of thy people.” 
(Lev. xix.18.) What is resentment ? 
Suppose Reuben says to Simeon, 
‘* Let thy house to me on hire,” or 
‘‘Lend me thy ox;” and suppose 
Simeon refused. Subsequently Si- 
meon comes to Reuben to borrow 
something. If Reuben then says, 
‘* Here, take it; I am not like thee; 
and I will not act to thee as thou didst 
to me;” this is transgressing the 
command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not resent.’ 
Man is entirely to dismiss every feel- 
ing of ill-will from his heart and 
mind; as the law not only extends 
to the actual deed, but likewise to 
the inward sentiment; and therefore 
the mind must be pure, so that the 
actions may flow from a worthy 
source. 


(To be continued.) 
cattle 
VI.—CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS. 
Succoth : *‘ THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES.”’ 


(Continued from page 47.) 


” Asthe sacred Scriptures do not add 
any reason to the command of the se- 
cond observance, namely, the use of 
the drbany Minim,or “ four species of 
the vegetable kingdom,” and in fact 
do not even express the manner in 
which they are to be used, and which 
we learn from tradition, it would but 
ill become us to subject the cause of 
this command to any ratiocination ; 
but we rather say, with Aben Esra, 
on another similar occasion: ‘‘ It 1s 
an ordinance, which we are not to 
reason upon, but obey;” in the firm 
conviction that the source from which 
it emanates is alike omniscient as all 
merciful, and gives not a command 
without a sufhcient cause, or one 
that is adapted for the welfare of his 
creatures. We will however give, 
from the author of Akedath Itzchack, 
his view of the meaning which these 
Arbang Minim are intended to con.. 
vey. Ile says, p. 229:—These Ar- 
bang Minim are symbolic of the 
relation between the Deity and the 

* If this passive vengeance is con~idered 
as @ transzression of the divine command, 
what must that active revenge be whic, 
for one injury received, retaliates by inflict- 


universe, composed of the spiritual, 
the astral, and the inferior world ; 
each of which is figured by one of 
these Minim or species. The Esrog, 
“citron,” which is carefully selected 
in order to have it perfect, free from 
any the slightest stain and blemish, 
indicates the Great First Cause, the 
Holy One,—blessed be He! There- 
fore this fruit is not tied up with the 
other three species, to denote that His 
Berne 1s absolute and abstract from 
all creation. The Looliff, or “ palm- 
leaves,” denote the spiritual beings, 
who, although separate like these 
leaves, having individual existence 
and distinct intellect, are neverthe- 
less closely united to the stem, and, 
however different in degree, form 
but one whole. The myrtle denotes 
the astral world, which is material, 
(denoted by the word aboth, ‘‘ thick 
or sulstantial,’’) and the weeds of the 
brook indicate this inferior world, 
which is subject to total dissolution. 
These are tied together, to show 


ing many, and which rests not till it has 
exposed or sacrificed human life to satisfy 
its vindictive desires ?—Kvit. 
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that, however graduated, creation 
forms but one whole, subject alike 
to one will, regulated by one legis- 
lator, and created for one purpose,— 
the happiness of the creature, each 
according to its degree. When tied, 
they are held together with the Esrog, 
to denvte their perfect dependence 
on the One Great Cause that gave 
them all their being, and with whom 
they must ever remain united.” 

he feast of tabernacles closes on 
the seventh day. The eighth is a 
separate festival, called Schmini Azer - 
eth, according to the divine com- 
mand, in Numbers xxix. 35, “On 
the eighth day ye shall have a solemn 
assembly. Ye shall do no servile 
work therein.” Part of the liturgy 
of the day is a prayer for rain, and a 
propitious season, called Tephiloth 
hageshem. 

According to the regular service 
of the synagogue, each Sabbath a 
Sedrah or ‘‘ part” of the Torah, or 
Pentateuch, is read; so that the 
whole five books are read each year. 
And with the new year the first book, 
Bereshith, ‘‘ Genesis, ’is commenced. 
The reading of the last Sedra in 
Deuteronomy, called Zoth Habracha, 
or the blessing of Moses, (Deut. 
XXxill,,) is reserved for the ninth 
day, called Simchathk Tora, ‘the 
rejoicing for the law.’ 

The festival commences with the 
close of the Schmini azereth, in the 
evening; when it is customary to 
take out all the stphre torah, or 
*‘rolls of the law,” from the aron 
kodesh, or ‘‘ holy ark,” and to carry 
them in procession round the syna- 
gogue. Children with flags and 
streamers join in the procession, and 
the synagogue is illuminated.* 

In order to pay due honour to the 
Torah, both at the termination of its 
reading and at the recommencement, 
two persons are appointed in each 


*In Jerusalem, at the temple, it was 
customary to celebrate the close of the feasts 
with a festival called Simchath beth hasho- 
sephe ; on which occasion brilliant illumina- 
tions formed part of the festivities. As we 
intend to devote a separate article to this 
subject, we mention it merely to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the connexion be- 
tween the Simchath Tora as at present 
celebrated, and that ancient festival at Jeru- 
salem.—EDIT. 


synagogue to fill the offices of Cha- 
than toraand Chathan bereshith. The 
first, ‘‘ Bridegroom of the Law,” 
closes the reading of the past year 
with Toth habrucha in Deuteronoiny. 
The second “ Bridegroom of Bere- 
shith,” or ‘‘Genesis,’? commences 
the reading of the new year with 
bereshith, or the first chapter in 
Genesis. It is customary to call up 
a greater number of adults than 
usual to the reading of the torah, 
and likewise to call up all the boys 
under thirteen years of age * present 
in the synagogue, in order to impress 
them with veneration for the law, 
and to render its commands present 
to their young minds, together with 
the memory of this (to them eventful) 
day, when they too are permitted to 
join in a rite which, during the rest 
of the year, is limited to the adult 
only. The liturgy of the day cele- 
brates the excellency of the law, 
and of the mission of Moses. The 
day is passed in joyous festivity, in 
accordance with the Divine com- 
mand: ‘‘Ye shall rejoice on your 
feast days.” 

With seichath tora the autumnal 
festivals close, and we cannot part 
from them, for the present year, 
without remarking that, as no other 
month contains so many and various 
holy days as the seventh, it seems 
to have been the intention of the 
law, that the gratitude of man should 
humbly endeavour to keep pace 
with the bounty of his Creator, and 
that, at the very season when the 
earth is teeming with the abundance 
of the Divine blessing, man should 
have it most forcibly impressed upon 
his mind, that the love of God, and 
obedience to his laws, are the only re- 


turn he can make to the free gift of 


the Divine mercy. Therefore, the 
Rosh Hashana calls the Israelite to 
examine his past conduct; the Ase- 
rith seme teschuba tell him to repent 
and amend; the tom hakippurim 


*Till the age of thirteen years is com- 
pleted the boy is called Katan, or “ minor,’’ 
and cannot form part of Minian, or “a 
congregation,’ for lawful purposes. From 
thirteen years old the boy becomes Bar 
Mitzran, “a son of the commandment,” 
and is in law considered as adult. Females 
are so considered at the age of twelve years 
and one day.— EDIT. 
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direct himto make his peace with God 
and his fellow-men; and when his 
mind is thus properly prepared, Suc- 
coth teaches himto rejoice in the ful- 
ness of the Divine bounty ; and Sim- 
ehath tora seals his attachment and 


adherence to that law of which it 
is said, ‘‘ Length of life is in her right 
hand; Riches and honour are in her 
left. Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.” 
(Prov. tii. 16, 17.) 


—~<— 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AccorDING to our promise of last week, we answer our Correspondent 
D.N., whose letter we here subjoin :— 


To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 

Sir,—Anonymous yourself, excuse an anonymous correspondent, who 
would willingly be informed by your pages, for a remark or two. 

1. Is not the pretended transfer (p. 4.) of the oral law from Moses, to 
the compilers of the Mishna, a fond fable of the Talmudists ? 

2. Is the note, p. 12, the production of the Medrash Rabba, or of the 
Editor of the Review? If of the latter, how can we account for the fact 
that Aristeas (see Prideaux) and Josephus omit the miraculous part of the 
story—(as it is evidently added, as by Philo and others)—Or if, with Prideaux, 
Aristeas be a forgery, what authority is there for the fact in the note? 

3. The Hebrew words and names should haye the quantities of the words 
marked. 

4. Be cautious in the Metaphysical Articles: this is not the age for such 
abstruse and profitless speculations as some philosophers dream. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

October, 1230. D.N. 

We will not stop to discuss the propriety of addressing to Jews, (among 
whom we have publicly classed ourselves,) the first of these questions ; but, 
in reply we beg to refer our correspondent to the article “The Talmud, 
No. 2,”? page 41 of the last week’s Review, where he will find a full and cir- 
cumstantial account of the transmission of the oral law, written by Maimo- 
nides in the year 1178: And we think that great man cannot be accused of 
a disposition to entertain fables, or that his belief in any case was the result 
of fondness, ateas, folly. 

With respect to the second question: The note alluded to is by the 
Editor, and its authority the Talmud, Treatise Megillah, fol. 9, page 2. 
Whether Aristeas be genuine or not, is a question into which neither the 
space nor the purpose of our publication enables us to enter. But our Opinion, 
and the reason by which we support it, are much at the service of our cor- 
respondent, if he will favour us with his address. 

‘The third suggestion shall be duly attended to as soon as a universal 
© tandard of pronunciation can be agreed on among the learned. 

We thank our correspondent for the advice contained in his fourth para- 
graph; but trust he will not find our metaphysical articles either profitless 
or dreams. 


Lonpon:—Printed by James Nichols, 46, Hoxton-Square. 
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I. SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 


THE SABBATH. 


Tue numerous class who pride 


themselves on the high-sounding 
cognomen matter-of.fact men, are very 
fond of asserting, that they believe 
in nothing which they cannot see or 
understand. In the ordinary rela- 
tions and affairs of life, and on all 
subjects which properly come within 
the grasp of human reason, the at- 
tempt to dive into the wuy and 
WHEREFORE is, doubtless, useful and 
praiseworthy, and has been chiefly 
conducive to the splendid results 
attained by the modern spirit of dis- 
covery and invention. But when 
the same principle is applied to mat- 
ters of faith, when divine command- 
ments are subjected to ratiocination, 
when belief becomes conditional, and 
obedience is made to depend on the 
“‘gecaUsE” with which human ar- 
rogance supplies the ‘‘ way ” which 
itself has raised,—— then, indeed, 
these mighty reasoners prove that 
they see but little, and understand 
still less; and that, blinded by the 
fumes of their own vanity, they re- 
semble the profound astrologer of 
yore, who, intently gazing on the 
stars, saw not the precipice below his 
feet until his rude fall warned him 
that it was too late. 

One of the favourite occupations 
of these sapient mortals is, to assign 
reasons for the laws of Moses; and 
among these there are few with 
which they make shorter work than 
with the institution and observance 
of the Sabbath. ‘‘ Moses,’ say they, 
“* commanded the observance of the 
seventh day as one of rest, because 
it is wise and salutary, after six days 
of laborious application, to recruit 
the mental and bodily faculties by 
one day's repose. In a Jand where 
slavery was common, it was a mea- 


sure of humanity to fix on one stated 
day, when those who throughout the 
remainder of the week groaned be- 
neath the yoke of bondage should 
enjoy comparative freedom, and re- 
laxation from their servile tasks.” 
The obvious inference from this 
opiniated view of the institution of 
the Sabbath is, that its observance 
cannot be more important than the 
cause which gave rise to it. Con- 
sequently, he whose mental or bo- 
dily strength enables him to dispense 
with the relaxation of this one day, 
and who therefore continues his 
customary avocations without any 
interruption, merits praise for his 
industry, as a useful member of so- 
ciety. The rich idler, who, during 
the whole week knows no employ- 
ment save that of killing time, might 
be permitted, in order to beguile his 
ennui, to write a letter to his banker 
or agent on the Sabbath: whilst the 
poor artizan, whose unremitting 
Jabour during six days does not pro- 
duce sufficient to provide for the 
wants of the seventh, might think 
that he acquits himself of his duty 
more worthily by worklng on the 
seventh day, in order to provide 
food for his family, than by passing 
the Sabbath in constrained repose, 
whilst his infants are crying for bread. 
Nor would this be all; but each 
particular class of society would have 
a different kind of labour from which 
to abstain. Thus the schoulmaster, 
who during six days gains his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, in teaching 
to others the knowledge he himself 
has acquired, would be interdicted 
from affording instruction on the 
Sabbath, (in like manner as the por- 
ter is prohibited to follow his ordi- 
nary employment of carrying loads 
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on that day,) but might be permitted 
to carry a load, as that to him would 
not be a labour, but perhaps an 
agreeable change, and wholesome 
exercise, after his sedentary but fa- 
tiguing occupation. Hence what is 
permitted to one would not be so to 
another. What is prohibited to a 
man, whilst following any one par- 
ticular calling, he would be at liberty 
to do whenever he chose to relin- 
quish its pursuit; and a degree of 
confusion would thus be introduced 
and legalized, of which no system 
of human legislation could be accus- 
ed; much less could that of which 
it is justly said, ‘‘ The law of the 
Lord is perfect.” 

If opinions such as that which we 
have noticed above were not daily 
gainiug ground; if the pernicious 
and arrogant habit of ratiocination 
which attempts the futile task of 
scanning the counsels of Infinite 
Wisdom, and subjecting them to 
the puerile standard of finite reason, 
were not continually becoming more 
prevalent ; we should not have deem- 
ed it our duty to submit the present 
article to our readers. For we are 
no divines, and do not presume to 
announce ourselves as teachers of 
religion. But as late debates in the 
legislatorial assemblies of Great 
Britain have called general attention 
_ to the institution and observance of 
the Jewish Sabbath, our promise to 
treat of the ‘‘Spirit of the Jewish 
Religion and its Observances as 
taken from the principal Rabbinic 
writers” induces us to state what 
has by them been advanced, on the 
subject, as far as the books in our 
possession, and the aid of our me- 
mory will permit. And though we 
may not hope to do justice to the 
model of perfection which they have 
drawn, yet we trust that even a mi- 
niture, truly and faithfully executed, 
may prove instructive to some and 
interesting to many. 

The observance of the Sabbath is 
one of the ten commandments pro- 
nounced by the audible voice of the 
Deity, in the hearing of the assem- 
bled myriads of Israel at Sinai, but 
its first institution is of far older date, 
and ascends to the days of creation. 
Its observance is twofold, positive 
and negative; and death by stoning 
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isthe punishment pronounced against 
the transgressor, in the law of Moses. 
In this respect the Sabbath stands 
distinguished before all other observ- 
ances. According to the Jewish 
laws, there are but three prohibi- 
tions which no man may transgress, 
even though the refusal so to de 
should cost his life. These are, Idol- 
atry, Fornication, and Bloodshed; 
respecting all of which the Rabbies 
say, ‘‘A man must perish rather 
than transgress.” All other com- 
mandments (including that relating 
to the Sabbath) may not only be 
transgressed to escape the certain 
loss of life, but even where life is 
only in danger; and this transgress- 
ing in order to preserve life is not 
only permitted, but enjvined as a 
duty.* Therefore the punishment 
of death pronounced against the 
violater of the Sabbath is inflicted, 
not because that institution is of 
greater importance than human life, 
but in order adequately to punish the 
wanton transgression of the Divine 
law. And as the lke severe 
infliction does not await the trans- 
gressor-of any other observance com- 
manded by the law ef Moses, it 
ey the positive importance of the 

abbath to be greater than that of 
any other observance. We wil] ex- 
amine how this superior importance 
is expressed, and whence it arises. 

The observance of this sacred day 
ig commanded in such words as 
these: ‘‘ Be careful to keep,” ‘‘ Re- 
member,” ‘‘ Consecrate and keep 
holy.” It is called ‘‘ beatitude ” and 
‘* repose ;” he who transgresses it 1s 
said ‘‘to pollute it.” In the Talmud, 
and all the Rabbinical writers, the 
observance of the Sabbath is consi- 
dered as a most important command. 
Thus the Medrash saith, ‘“‘ That the 
Sabbath is equivalent to all the other 
commandments, is expressed in the 
Pentateuch, repeated in the Prophets, 
and confirmed in the hagtographical 


* Except where the Jew is forced to 
transgress with the express intention of 
causing him to apostatize. In that casehe 
is bound to prefer death to the breach of 
any one commandment, although its impor- 
tance be comparatively not greater than 
‘the changing of arkethe de methana, a 
shoe-tie,” as the Talmud emphatically says. 
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books. Inthe Pentateuch :—‘‘ And the 
Lord said unto Moses, How long refuse 
ye to keep my commandments, and 
my laws? Behold, I have given you 
the Sabbath.” (Exodus xvi. 28, 29.) 
In the Prophets :—‘‘ He that ob- 
serves the Sabbath, not to pollute it, 
and keepeth his hand from doing 
any evil.” (Isaiah lvi. 2.) In the 
hagio-graphical books: —‘‘ Thou 
camest down also on Mount Sinai, 
and spakest with them from heaven, 
and gavest them right judgments 
and true laws, by the hand of Moses 
thy servant ; and madest known unto 
them thy holy Sabbath.” (Nehemiah 
ix. 13, 14.) Inthe Talmud, (Trea- 
tise, Sabbath, fol. 119, page 2,) it is 
said, “‘R. Juda saith, in the name 
of Rab, ‘If the Israelites had but 
properly observed the first Sabbath, 
no other nation would ever have 
molested them; but as they did not 
do so, we find that immediately after 
Israel broke the first Sabbath, (Exod. 
xvi. 27,) Amalek came and attacked 
them at Rephidim. ,(Exod. xvii. 8.)’ 
R. Jochanan saith, ‘R. Simon ben 
Jochai said, Were Israel but pro- 
perly to observe two Sabbaths, they 
would at once be redeemed from 
their captivity. As the Prophet 
says, Every one that keepeth the 
Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh 
hold of my covenant, even them will 
I bring to my holy mountain. (Isaiah 
lvi. 6, 7.) Rav Judah, the son of 
Rav Samuel said, ‘Rab saith, Con- 
flagrations break out as a punish- 
ment for polluting the Sabbath; as 
it is said, But if you will not hearken 
unto me, to hallow the Sabbath-day, 
and not suffer a burden even to enter 
at the gates of Jerusalem on the Sab- 
bath-day, then will I kindle a fire 
in these gates; it shall devour the 
palaces of Jerusalem, and not he 
quenched. (Jer. xvii. 27.)’ Abiah 
saith, Jerusalem was destroyed sole- 
ly through Sabbath-breaking ; as it is 
said, From my Sabbaths they turned 
their eyes, and I have been desecrat- 
ed in it,’ the city. (Ezek. xxii. 26.)” 

Thus, then, we see the extreme 
importance which the Rabbinical 
writers all ascribe to the due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath; not be- 
cause the transgressor is punished 
with death, and that it therefore 
ranks higher than human life; but 
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because it is the plighted troth be- 
tween the Deity and Israel; as it is 
written, ‘‘ Verily my Sabbaths ye 
shall keep ; for it is a sign between 
me and you, throughout your gene- 
rations, that ye may know that I am 
the Lord that doth sanctify you.” 
(Exod. xxxi. 13.) Therefore the 
wanton transgressor violates this 
troth; and his life, according to the 
Mosaic Law, pays the forfeit of his 
crime ; whereas, he who breaks the 
Sabbath in order to preserve life, 
does not violate this plighted troth, 
and is, therefore, not visited with the 
like penalty. 

This extreme importance is owing 
to two causes: First, because the 
Sabbath is an evidence of the crea- 
tion of the world out of nothing. 
As it is said in Genesis ii. 1-3: 
‘Thus were completed the heavens 
and the earth, and all their hosts: 
and God completed on the seventh 
day all his works which he had made, 
and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made: 
and God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified the same, for on that 
day he rested from all his work, which 
God had created to continue work- 
ing.’ The creation of something 
out of something, has never been 
completed, but, in the words of the 
text, continues to the present day ;* 
consequently the completing during 
the first six days was that of the crea- 
tion of something out of nothing ; and 
as this belief, that the universe was 


created out of nothing, is an essene- | 


tial article of the Jewish faith,t the 
Sabbath is its great evidence, while, 
at the same time, it represents the 


* This explains the celebrated answer of 
R. Jehoshua. He was asked by a JMatro- 
nutha, (a Gentile lady of very high rank,) 
“ In how many days did God complete the 
creation ?’’ He answered, “In six.” She 
further asked, “ And, since then, what is 
His occupation?” He answered: “ He 
matches pairs ;” by which, in the allegori- 
cal and vbscure style of that age, he meant 
to say, that, although the giving existence 
out of nothing to all creation, and complet- 
ing its organization, was accomplished in 
the first six days, yet the continuation of 
the laws then laid down for the course of 
nature is the work of Providence, by com- 
bining effect with cause throughout the 
universe. 

+ Vide Review, page 55. 
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essence of all religion. In this sense 
we find in Bereshith Rabba :* ‘‘ Rabbi 
asked R. Ismael the son of Jose, 
Hast thou never heard from thy 
father what is the meaning of the 
verse, ‘God completed on the seventh 
day all his work,’ as on that day 
nothing was created? R. Ismael 
answered: ‘ What was done on that 
day was like the work of him who 
raises a very heavy hammer, and 
lets it sink down again. He raises 
it during the daytime, and lowers it 
after dark.’ R. Simon ben Jochai 
remarked: Man, who cannot exactly 
time his actions to a minute, is bound 
to add from the working day to the 
holy day, but the Holy One, (blessed 
be He!) who knows exactly how to 
time his actions to the fractional 
parts of the division of an instant, 
did not in the least degree exceed 
the instant which divided the seventh 
day from the sixth. Genubah and 
the Rabbies each proposed a para- 
ble: the first said, What is the in- 
stitution of tne Sabbath like? A 
king erected a chupah, ‘* canopy,’’+ 
which he ornamented and beautified; 
when it was completed there was but 
one thing wanting, and that was the 
‘bride. This, likewise, the creation 
of the universe completed, its per- 
fection required nothing but the 
Sabbath.” The parable‘of the Rab- 
bies was that of a king, who caused 
a precious stone to be set in gold for 
his seal; when set, it still wanted the 
engraving to complete it; as the 
universe created was not perfect 
without the Sabbath. These para- 
bles of the Medrash explain the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Completed on the seventh 
day,” although on that day nothing 
was created. R. Ismael wishes to 
imply that creation was contrary to 
nature, by using the simile of a 
*“‘heavy hammer,” which requires 
the exertion of strength to lift it, in 
opposition to the laws of gravity; 
but that, on the seventh day, crea- 
tion, completed, proceeded in con- 
formity to these laws, like the same 

* Bereshith Rabba (which must not be 
confounded with Medrash Rabba) was com- 
posed by Rabba bar Chamma bar Bisna, a 
celebrated writer of the second century, 


who likewise took a part in the composition: 


of other valuable works. 
t Vide note, page 77. 
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hammer falling to the ground, and 
required no further exertion of the 
creative power. R. Simon ben Jo- 
chai wishes to mdicate the extreme 
precision withahich the whole work 
of creation was accomplished within 
the six days, so as not to require 
even one second of time belonging 
to the seventh to complete them. 
Genubah and the Rabhbies, by dif- 
ferent parables, convey the same 
meaning, namely, that the whole of 
creation has to man no other purpose 
than the life to come, which is figured 
in the Sabbath, and is ealled ‘‘ the 
day which is altogether rest, or re- 
pose ;” that, therefore, the chupahk 
having no other purpose than to re- 
ceive the bride, or the seal-ring than 
to receive the impression, neither is 
complete without these requisites. 
In like manner, creation was not 
completed until the institution of the 
seventh day as the Sabbath; a type 
of the life to come. The Rabbies 
say, that the future state is to the 
present like form to matter, or im- 
pression to the seal; and this is ex- 
pressed in the liturgy of the Sab- 
bath: ‘‘Thou hast sanctified the 
seventh day unto thy name,” as the 
aim and end of the works of heaven 
and earth. ‘Therefore they likewise 
say, Sabbath is equivalent to all the 
other observances of religion, the 
fundamental truth and purpose of 
which is to prepare man for a future 
state. 

The second cause of the great im- 
portance of the Sabbath is, that, in 
its essence, it is the image of faith 
which it represents. Faith is the 
perfect impression and conviction of 
a something not present to the 
senses ; as, for instance, the immor- 
tality of the soul. We see not the 
soul; we know not its particular 
seat In us; we cannot define its es- 
sence ; yet we firmly believe it to be 
immortal; that, after the body it 
inhabits shall have perished, when 
the corporeal frame, dissolved unto 
dust, no longer offers the slightest 
token of recognition from which to 
tell this was a man, the soul still sur- 
vives and exists ; and for this belief 
our warranty is FAITH. Thus the Sab- 
bath likewise presents nothing ex- 
ternal or palpable to the senses by 
which to distinguish it from the six 
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preceding days: and is, in this re- 
pect altogether different from other 
observances, each of which has some 
concomitant idea upon which the 
mind can fix; some external’ and 
substantial sign by which to repre- 
sent it to the senses. For instance, 
any one of the other holy days, as 
Succoth, does not come before the 
mind without its collaterals. The 
season, the month, the day of the 
month, form so many gradations of 
Jand-marks on which memory and 
reflection can fix: the using of the 
arbang minim, “the four species,” 
affords an evidence to the senses 
of the festival distinction. But not so 
the Sabbath. The counting of six days 
commenced before the existence of 
any man who could number them, 
and the fixing of the seventh day, as 
sanctified by the repose and will of 
the Creator, is the work of faith, 
and of faith only. What tells us, 
that the day we celebrate is actually 
the seventh? Faith. What tells 
us, that it was sanctified by the De- 
ity, and therefore distinguished from 
other days? Faith. Years pass 
away, seasons change, cold and heat 
alternate at stated periods, the sun 
shines, the rain descends, on the 
Sabbath as on other days; but still 
six days glide away in the current of 
time; whilst each seventh, though 
so perfectly like its fellows that hu- 
man reason cannot conceive, or 
human eyes discern any difference, 
is hallowed and sanctifiewhich the 
mind can fix; some external’ and 
substantial sign by which to repre- 
sent it to the senses. For instance, 
any one of the other holy days, as 
Succoth, does not come before the 
mind without its collaterals. The 
season, the month, the day of the 
month, form so many gradations of 
land-marks on which memory and 
reflection can fix: the using of the 
arbang minim, “the four species,” 
affords an evidence to the senses 
of the festival distinction. But not so 
the Sabbath. The counting of six days 
commenced before the existence of 
any man who could number them, 
and the fixing of the seventh day, as 
sanctified by the repose and will of 
the Creator, is the work of faith, 
and of faith only. What tells us, 
that the day we celebrate is actually 
the seventh? Faith. What tells 
us, that it was sanctified by the De- 
ity, and therefore distinguished from 
other days? Faith. Years pass 
away, seasons change, cold and heat 
alternate at stated periods, the sun 
shines, the rain descends, on the 
Sabbath as on other days; but still 
six days glide away in the current of 
time; whilst each seventh, though 
so perfectly like its fellows that hu- 
man reason cannot conceive, or 
human eyes discern any difference, 
is hallowed and sanctified, because 
on it faith has fixed its impression, 
which no other can gainsay or obli- 
terate. Hence the observance of the 
Sabbath is enforced in the words, 
“Be careful,” and ‘‘ Remember.” 
It must be carefully imprinted on 
by the divine Word ‘‘ remember.” 
In examining what constitutes the 
due observance of the Sabbath, we 
have to consider, First, the negative, 
THEN, the positive, commandments. 
The negative commandment is a 
prohibition of work or labour on that 
day. It is, however, not left to the 
decision of individual opinions to 
define what constitutes work; but 
the oral law enumerates thirty-nine 
different species of melacha,* ‘* occu- 
pations,” called aboth, ‘‘ principals ;” 
which again have several branches, 
called toldoth, ‘‘ offspring.’’ The first 
are enumerated in the Talmud: 
(Treatise, Sabbath, fol. 73 :) ‘‘ Princi- 
pal occupations there forty less one; 
namely, 1. To sow. 2. To plough. 
3. To mow. 4. To gather into 
sheaves. 5. Tothrash. 6. To win- 
now. 7. Tosort corn. 8. Togrind. 
9. Tosieve. 10. To knead. 11. 
To bake. 12. To shear wool. 13. 
To wash wool. 14. To card. 15. 
To dye. 16. Tospin. 17. To warp. 
18. To shoot two threads. 19. To 
weave two threads. 20. To cut and 
tie two threads. 21. To tie. 22. 
To untie. 23. To sew two stitches. 
24. To tear two threads with intent 
to sew. 25. To catch game. 26. 
To slaughter. 27. To skin. 28. 
To salta hide. 29. To singe. 30. 
To tan. 31. Tocutupaskin. 32. 
To write two letters. 33. To erase 
two letters with intent to write. 34. 
To build. 35. To demolish. (36. 


* It is a singular coincidence that this 
word occurs in the Pentateuch precisely 
thirty-nine times. 
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To extinguish fire. 37. To kindle 
fire. 38. To strike with a hammer. 
39. To carry out of one reschuth * or 
‘* property ” into another. 

From this test it is evident that it 
is not the laborious or servile occu- 
Powe only that are prohibited, 

ut many that require no bodily ex- 
ertion ; such as writing two letters, 
or carrying a load, however small, 
from house to house, or from the 
house into the street; the trans- 
gressor of any of these forfeits his 
life. Should the readerask, ‘‘ Why 
have these been singled out before 
all other occupations, to be visited 
with prohibitions and heavy penal- 
ties?’? we have but one answer to 
give: Such are the commands of 
religion, which we are bound to 
obey. We know that the institution 
of the Sabbath dates from creation, 
and the rest which on the seventh 
day succeeded to the active exertions 
of creative power during the preced- 
ing six days. But we do not know 
the connection between this active 
exertion of creative power and the 
occupations that are prohibited ; 
because we are not sufheiently ac- 
quainted with nature, or initiated 
into her secret workings. Thus, for 
instance, we are prohibited to kindle 
or extinguish fire. But what is fire? 
What powers are put into activity to 
kindle—what to extinguish it? What 
connection is there between these 
and those of creation, the exercise 
of which led to the resting on, and 
the institution of, the Sabbath? 
These are questions before which 
our reason is compelled to own its 
weakness, and our philosophy re- 
mains mute. It is therefore our 
duty cheerfully to obey what we can- 
not elucidate. 

Tradition, which enumerates these 
thirty-nine different occupations, 
rests itself on the construction of 
the Tabernacle; and cites the 
connexion between the command 
to observe the Sabbath, (Exo- 
dus xxxv. 1-3,) and that to erect 


* According to Talmudic law, all real 
property is two-fold prem nw, tudividual 
property, and DI ny, common proper- 
ty ; andthe prohibition here is to carry 
either from the property of one individual 
into that of another, orfrom individual into 
common property. 
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the Tabernacle, in the fourth and 
subsequent verses of the same chap- 
ter. It goes on to say, that those 
thirty-nine occupations are such as 
were connected with that erection, 
and that such only are prohibited 
under punishment of death. This 
is demonstrated at great length in 
the Talmud. (Treatise, Sabbath, 
folio 67, p. 2. et seq.) The ta- 
bernacle on which rested the glory 
of God, is considered as a perfect 
type of creation, of which the Sab- 
bath is the representative. Accord- 
ingly we find in Bereshith Rabba : 
“< R. Jacob, the son of R. Jose, saith, 
‘ Why is it written, I love the habi- 
tation of thy house, the place on 
which thy glory resteth?’ (Psalm 
xxvi. 8.) Because that place, the 
tabernacle, is equivalent to the 
whole creation, as we find that 
of the tabernacle it is said, ‘Thou 
shalt make curtains;’ (Exodus 
xX¥xvl. 7;) and of creation it is 
said, ‘ Who spreads out the heavens 
hike a curtain.’ (Psalm civ. 2.) Of 
the tabernacle it is said, ‘And the 
veil shalldivide;’ (Exodus xxvi. 33; ) 
and at the creation :it is said, ‘ Let 
there be a firmament, and it shall 
divide.’ (Genesis i. 6.) Of the taber- 
nacle it is said, ‘And thou shalt make 
a laver of copper, and shalt put 
water therein ;’ (Exodus xxx. 18; ) 
and at the creation it is said, ‘ Let 
the waters be gathered.’ (Genesis 
i. 9.) Of the tabernacle it is said, 
‘Thou shalt make a candlestick for 
lights;’ (Exodus xxv. 4].) and at 
the creation it is said, ‘ Let there 
be lights in the firmament.’ (Gene- 
sis i. 14.) Of the tabernacle it is 
said, ‘The Cherubim, or winged 
beings, shall spread their wings ;’ 
(Exodus xxv. 20;) and at the crea- 
tion it is said, ‘ And birds that wing 
their flight above the earth.’ (Genesis 
i. 20.) Of the tabernacle it is said, 
‘And do thou bring near unto thee ;’ 
(Exodus xxviii. 1; ) and at the crea- 
tion it is said, ‘And he brought her 
to Adam.’ (Genesis ii. 22.) Of the 
tabernacle it is said, ‘ Thus all 
the work of the tabernacle was 
finished ;? (Exodus xl. 32;) and at 
the creation it is said, ‘Thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished.’ 
(Genesis ii. 1.) Of the tabernacle it 
is said, ‘ And Moses blessed them ;7 
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(Exodus xxxix. 43;) and of the 
creation it is said, ‘And God blessed 
the seventh day.’ (Genesis ii. 3.) 
Of the tabernacle it is said, ‘ And he 
sanctified it and all its vessels ;’ 
(Leviticus vill. 10; ) and at the crea- 
tion it is said, ‘And he sanctified it, 
because he rested on it from all his 
work.’ (Genesis ji. 3.) Therefore it 
is said in Exodus xxxyv. 2, ‘ Six days 


shall work be done; but on the. 


seventh there shall be to youan holy 
day, a Sabbath of rest to the Lord; ’ 
and, in the fifth verse of the same 
chapter, ‘Take ye from among you 
an offering, &c.’ ”’ 


Another equally striking passage 


we find in the Talmud (Trea- 
tise, Brochoth, fol. S%;) ‘{R. Judah 
said, in the name of Rab, Bezaleel * 
knew how to combine the letters 
through which heaven and earth 
were created ; + for of him it is said, 
‘I have filled him with the Spirit of 
God in wisdom and in understand- 
ing.’ (Exodus xxx. 3.) And of the 


creation it is said, ‘The Lord by 
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wisdom has founded the earth ; by 
understanding hath he established the 
heavens.’ (Proverbs iii. 19.) Among 
the many instances adduced by the 
Rabbinical writers, to prove the ana- 
logy between creation and the taber- 
nacle, we cite but one more; namely, 
the tabernacle was erected by free 
offerings, as it is said, ‘* Every man 
and woman whose heart made them 
willing to bring.’ (Exodus xxxv. 
29.) In this, too, it resembles 
creation, which was the ‘free and 
spontaneous act of the Divine will. 
This connection between creation 
and the Tabernacle, Occasioned all, 
such labours to be prohibited as had* 
been required at the erection of the: 
latter; because these are considered, : ” 
more than any others, to have a di-; 
rect relation to those which led to’ 
the institution of the Sabbath. From . 
these labours ‘all Jews, without any & 
exception, are alike bound to abstain ; * 
and death is the punishment which‘ 
the law of Moses denounces and in-* ° 
flicts on the transgressor. 


(To be continued.) 
at 
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Eben Hangezer : 


** ROCK OF ASSISTANCE.” 


Containing Conjugal Laws. 


Ir is the duty of every manto take 
a wife, in order to be fruitful and 
multiply, in obedience to the Divine 
command : * And God blessed them, 
and said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply and fill the earth.” (Gen. i. 
28.) He that obeys not this com- 
mand isas if he were guilty of blood- 
shed; as he does not contribute to 
increase mankind, that is made in 
the image of God. 

AppEenp1x.—He that does not en- 
ter into the state of wedlock remains 
unblessed, has no share;in the whole 
law, and is not called a perfect man ; 
but, when he gets married, his sins 
are remitted, as it is said, ‘‘ He 
that gaineth a wife gains a real good, 
and is favoured with grace from the 
Lord.” (Prov. xvill. 22.) 


* The son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the 
tribe of Judah, the chief artificer at the 
erection of the tabernacle. 

+ This, among ‘many ‘other striking 
places, confirms what we said in our Intro- 


No woman can be considered as 
the wife of a man, except she be 
lawfully betrothed to her husband. 
But if a man and woman cohabit to- 
gether without legal espousal, the 
law compels them either to separate, 
or to enter into legal wedlock. 

As soon as a woman is betrothed 
toa man she becomes his wife, is 
interdicted to any other man, and 
cannot contract a fresh marriage 
without being legally divorced. 

According to the law of Moses, 
the Jegal act which constitutes be-. 
trothing is three-fold. 1. By gift. 
2. By written contract. 3. By con- 
summation. But our Rabbies, with- 
out setting aside the legality of the 
last, have prohibited it, in order to 
prevent impropriety of conduct. 


duction to Cabbala, (page 18,) that the 
Talmudic Rabbies were acquainted with 


' that science, as these words can have no 


other but a Cabbalistic sense. 
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1. The betrothing by Gift is as fol- 

lows :— 
. If aman, in the presence of two 
witnesses, gives to a woman a pru- 
tah, or *‘ coin,” or the value of a coin, 
and saith unto her, ‘‘ Thou art meku- 
_ desheth, or ‘sanctified unto me,’ ” 
(the phrase generally employed to 
express betrothing, and understood 
as conveying that meaning,) ‘‘ by vir- 
tue of this coin according to the law 
of Moses and of Israel;’’ and if she 
consent to receive the gift, it consti- 
tutes a legal betrothing. If, instead 
of using the word mekudesheth, 
“* sanctified,”’ he has used any other, 
such as, “‘ Thou art wedded, or mar- 
ried, or betrothed unto me,” or any 
other, which, according to the lan- 
guage of the country, distinctly con- 
veys his meaning, so that she has 
understood him, and consents to re- 
ceive the gift, it is atlegal betrothing. 

If he has said, ‘‘ Thou art sancti- 
fied,” but has omitted the words, 
‘‘unto me,” the betrothing is void. 

APpPENDIx.—Some are of opinion, 
“however, that this omission is imma- 
terial, and does not annul the le- 
gality of the betrothing. 

But if he says to her, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
take me as thy master, or thy bride- 
groom, or thy husband;” the be- 
trothing is void; for, according to 
the law, it is the husband who 
takes a wife, not the wife who takes 
a husband. 

Ifa man gives a woman a gift, 
and she receives it, saying, ‘‘ I mek- 
adesh, or ‘ sanctify,’ myself to thee,” 
it is a legal betrothing, if there has 
been any previous proposal of matri- 
mony between them; but if not, the 
legality is doubtful. But if the man 
replies, ‘‘ I consent,” it is a legal be- 
trothing, though no previous proposal 
has been made. ° 

The value of the gift must not be 
less than the weight of half a barley- 
corn in pure silver. , 

If a man betroths a woman, he 
must place the kedushin, “‘ that with 
which he betroths her,” (either gift 
or contract,) in her hand. But if 
she consents that he should throw it 
into her lap, or into an inclosure or 
field belonging to her, and is agree- 
able to receive the gift or contract 
thus thrown, it is a legal act of be- 
trothing. 


But if the woman be in a house, 
or an inclosure, or field belonging to 
him, he is bound to place the kedushin 
in her hand or on her lap, as other- 
wise the act is void. 

If they are in a place the joint pro- 
perty of both, and he has, with her 
consent, thrown her the kedushin, 
and she has not caught it either in 
her hand or on her lap, the legality 
of the act is doubtful. 

If they are in a public place, or in 
a place belonging to a third party, 
and he throws her the kedushin im 
such a manner that it falls more 
within his reach than hers, the be- 
trothing is void; but if it fall 
equi-distant, the legality of the act is 
doubtful. 

2. The betrothing by Contract is as 
follows :— 

If a man writes on any substance 
with legible characters, ‘‘ Thou art 
mekudesheth, ‘ sanctified,’ unto me by 
virtue of this contract, according to 
the law of Moses and of Israel;’’ 
and hands it to her before witnesses, 
and she consents to receive it, know- 
ing its contents, it is a legal act of 
betrothing. 

His purpose in writing the contract 
must be to give itto the woman to 
whom'he actually is mekadesh, or “‘be- 
trothed,’”’ as otherwise it is void. So 
thatif he haswritten the contract'with 
the intention to give it to one woman, 
and afterwards gives it to another, 
the act becomes void. 

After the betrothing, the blessing 
of espousal must be pronounced over 
a goblet of wine. 

It is as follows :— 

‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, who hast sanctified us with thy 
commands, and hast prohibited us to 


commit fornication; but hast per-. 


mitted us marriage by means of 
chupah * and kedushin. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, who sanctifi- 
est thy people Israel.” 

At the pronouncing of this blessing 
a minian t ought to be present. 

*The marriage is considered as com- 
plete as soon as bride and bridegroom are 
alone under one chupah er roof. It is 
therefore customary to place them alone 
under a canopy which is figuratively 
called and considered the chupah. 

+ Minian, ‘‘number,” denotes an as. 
sembly of ten adult Israelites, and formg 
a lawful congregation fur any purpose. 
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A man may cause the act of be- 
trothing to be performed by a mes- 
senger who represents him. The 
authorization is either in general 
terms, as, ‘‘ Betroth a woman for 
me,.that she may become my wife ; ”’ 
or special, as, ‘‘ Betroth such an one 
for me,” &c. And in the act of 
betrothing the messenger says, 
** Thou art mekudesheth unto such an 
one,” &c. 

ApPENDIXx.—Although such be- 
trothing by a messenger or proxy is 
legal, it is improper; particularly if 
a general authorization is given to 
espouse any woman jvhom the 
principal may never have seen or 
known. ~ : 

The messenger is qualified to be a 
witness of the betrothing. 

No witnesses are required to attest 
the appointment of the messenger; 
for if principal and messenger both 
assert the fact of his appointment 
before witnesses, this is a sufficient 
proof thereof. 

But if a woman appoints a mes- 
senger or proxy to receive the kedu- 
shin for her, such appointment must 
be made in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. 

APPENDIX.—Some are of opinion, 
that the appointment of a messenger 
by the man must likewise be made 
before witnesses. 

Someare of opinion, that if a father 
say to his son, ‘‘ I intend to mekadesh 
such a woman to be thy wife ;”’ and 
the son remains silent, the father be- 
comes a legal messenger or proxy for 
his son, whose silence is considered 
as a consent to the father appointing 
himself as such. 

All men are trustworthy messen- 
gers, and qualified for such an ap- 
pointment, except one who is deaf 
and dumb, an idiot, a minor, an 
idolater, ora bondman. ~~ 

ome maintain, that a messenger 
may legally delegate his trust, by re- 
mitting to another the kedushin, or 
contract, he is charged with. But if 
the principal did not give or name 
any fixed sum to his messenger as 
kedushin, or the value of kedushin, 
but simply said, ‘“‘ Mekadesh her unto 
me by as large a gift as thou mayest 
think proper,” in that case the mes- 
senger cannot delegate his trust. 
Others, -however, are- of opinion, 
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that a messenger cannot in any 
case appoint another to act in his 
stead. 

If a man send a letter, through 
one who is himself unqualified to be 
a messenger, to another whom he ap- 
points to act for him, some are of 
opinion that an appointment through 
such a medium is legal, whilst others 
declare it to be void. 

If a man say to his messenger, 
‘* Betroth unto me a wife at such a 
place,” and if the messenger shall 
go to any other place and there be- 
troth a woman, such act of betroth- 
ing is void; any departure from the 
precise letter of his trust which the 
messenger allows himself vitiates his 
authorization, as well as every thing 
which he may have done in the ex- 
ercise thereof: As, for instance, if 
the principal said, ‘‘ Betroth unto 
me such a woman, conditionally, or 
unconditionally,” and the messenger 
does the reverse. But if he says, 
‘*Go and betroth unto me such a 
woman, at such a place,” and the 
messenger does betroth the same 
woman, but in another place; this 
does not vitiate the trust, as the par- 
ticular woman, and not the particu- 
lar place, was the real condition 
thereof. 

If a man says to his messenger, 
**Be mekadesh unto me a woman,” 
without naming any one in particu- 
lar, and the messenger dies’ without 
his principal knowing whether he 
executed his mission, or with whom ; 
the presumption is, that his messen- 
ger has acquitted himself of his trust, 
and theretore he must not marry 
any woman that has female relatives 
within the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity, as it is to be feared that 
his messenger may have hetrothed 
him to one of them; such degrees 
are mother, daughter, sister, &c. 

But if these relations were mar- 
ried at the time he appointed his 
messenger, he may marry the woman, 
although previous to the death of his 
messenger these relations were be- 
come either widows or divorced; as 
the betrothing, hy the messenger, of 
a person who, at the time the trust 
was confided to him, was not in a 
condition to become betrothed, is 
void and illegal. But if the relations 
declare, that the messenger did not 
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betroth either of them, he may marry 
the woman. 

If any one appoints a messenger 
to betroth unto him a certain woman, 
and in the interim the principal has 
himself espoused another woman 
within the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity to her, without its béing 
known, which betrothing was the 
first in point of time, (for if the mes- 
senger’s betrothing be prior, the 
man’s own betrothing is void,) both 
are unlawful to him, and neither of 
them can marry again until they are 
legally divorced. 

A woman can appoint a messenger 
to receive the kedushin ; in which 


(To be continued.) JA 


case the words to be employed by 
her intended husband are, ‘‘ Such 
an one who has sent thee, is me- 
kudesheth unto me,” &c. The trust 
to the woman’s messenger is in every 
respect subject to the same laws and 
regulations as that of the man. 

One woman may act as messenger 
or proxy to another: But if the man 
says to this messenger during the 
ceremony of betrothing, ‘‘ And thou 
likewise,” she is actually and legally 
betrothed unto him. If both man 
and woman have each appointed 
their respective messengers, such 
betrothing by proxy is altogether 


unlawful. : 
JE. 
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Sepher Ikkarim : 


** ROOK OF PRINCIPLES.’’ 


(Continued from page 57.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Havine proceeded thus far in es- 
tablishing what are the essential 
principles inherent in the Divine 
Jaws, and laid down rules of evi- 
dence needful for our guidance, it 
behoves us, before we proceed any 
further, to solve a doubt which af- 
fects every system of faith; namely, 
whether the professor of any parti- 
cular creed is permitted, entitled, or 
in duty bound, to investigate the 
law which he obeys, and the faith 
which he professes; and to examine 
if they are true, and in every respect 
conformable to the essential princi- 
ples of Divine laws or not? And, 
in case this investigation be per- 
mitted, whether he is justified in 
choosing for himself such other sys- 
tem of laws and faith as, according 
to the result of his researches, ap- 
pears, more closely than the one he 
professes, to approximate to these 
essential principles? The importance 
of these questions becomes evident 
when we consider, that if the be- 
liever is in duty bound, or merely 
permitted, to investigate the princi- 
ples of his own faith, and to com- 
pare them with those of any other 
system, he cannot have that inti- 
mate and complete conviction which 
is the foundation of all faith, and is 
therefore not capable of receiving 
the reward due to faith; the abso- 
lute condition of which is, that its 


impression on the soul must be per- 
fect, and not leave to any other pos- 
sible impression the power to gainsay 
or contradict it, or permit. the idea 
to arise that any different system 
can possibly be true ; whereas the 
very investigation implies doubt. 
We go on toask : If such investiga- 
tion be permitted, what would be 
the result? Should his researches 
acquaint him with some other system 
of faith which appears to him to 
possess a greater degree of truth 
than his own, is he in that case per- 
mitted to change? Were we to as- 
sume that he has that permission, 
the inevitable consequence would 
be, that no believer could either be 
happy or saved. ‘The instant faith 
becomes dependent on_ research, 
and is a matter of choice, reason 
dictates that such choice ought not 
to be one system out of two, but one 
out of all. Consequently, if he has 
found some other system of faith 
which he considers as more entitled 
to credence than his own, and has 
accordingly embraced it; he cannot 
remain firm in the new faith he has 
thus chosen for himself; as the same 
permission to investigate, duly exer- 
cised, might make him acquainted 
with a third system preferable to the 
second; a fourth, better entitled to 
credibility than the third; and so 
on, in endless progression, until it 
would be impossible for any man to 
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become confirmed in his faith before 
he has fairly and fully investigated 
every creed extant in the world ; 
from all of which he is to choose one. 
And though he may at any time 
think his examinations and researches 
have encompassed every system of 
laws that’ men place faith in as Di- 
vine, yet it is possible that, in some 
obscure corner of the globe, a reli- 
gion may be found, which, were its 
tenets known to him,’ would com- 
mand ‘his belief before all others. 
Thus it would be utterly impossible 
for any man to become confirmed, 
happy, and saved in his faith, as 
that faith would be the result of an 
examination so vastly comprehensive 
that he could never be certain of 
having reached its limit. 

But if this result should induce 
us to adopt the contrary principle, 
and to say, that no professor of any 
system of faith is entitled or per- 
mitted to investigate or examine its 
principles; one of two equally pre- 
posterous consequences must follow: 
E1ruer that all systems of faith lead 
man to happiness here and felicity 
hereafter, so that none of them has 
any preference before others in re- 
warding its believers; whence the 
absurd fallacy results that creeds, 
inculcating principles diametrically 
opposite, (each maintaining its own 
veracity, and applying the term false 
to all others,) should alike possess 
the power of attaining perfection :— 
Or, that amongst all conflicting sys- 
tems, only one can be true, and lead 
to salvation : And then the blasphem- 
ous fallacy results, that the Deity 
prevents man from attaining to the 
knowledge of what is the rizht; and 
that, although man is not permitted 
to examine, or even to doubt, the 
principles of his faith, and much 
less to deviate into or embrace any 
other, he is nevertheless to be de- 
prived of the reward due to his firm 
and sincere belief in a system which 
at least has some resemblance tu the 
one divinely inspired. No; we say 
once more, ‘* Far be it from God to 
act unjustly, or Omnipotence to do 
wrong.”’ (Job xxxiv. 12.) 

Under whatever aspect we con- 
template these doubts, their solution 
appears equally difficult. It is, how- 
ever, a task, the performance of 
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which it is our duty to attempt. We 
therefore say, If all religious systems 
at present known were with one ac- 
cord to accuse each other of impos- 
ture, and were every one of them 
to maintain that no other than itself 
was or ever had been true or derived 
from a Divine revelation; then, in- 
deed, the difficulties of our task 
would be utterly insurmountable,— 
as, in the chaos of conflicting opi- 
nions, there would be no basis or cer- 
tain point from which to proceed. 
But if all other systems of faith at 
present known to us,however muchat 
variance on other points, with one ac- 
cord confess, that ONE PARTICULAR 
sYSTEM had, at some time or other, 
been divinely revealed ; (although 
they deny its still continuing in force, 
and maintain that its validity was 
limited to a certain period, event, or 
purpose, and has subsequently been 
superseded ;) in that case, we say, 
that man cannot doubt, and is not 
permitted to call in question, that 
in which they all agree; namely, 
the Divine origin of this one particu- 
lar system. And as he has thus a 
sufficient basis, a certain and un- 
questionable truth, from whence to 
direct his inquiries, man is permitted 
to examine, whether the allegations 
of other systems as to the limited 
duration of this particular one, can 
have any force. Such examination 
must, however, he directed to the 
essential principles of any second or 
third system, according to the Rules 
laid down for his guidance in the 
eleventh chapter of this our first di- 
vision; and must likewise embrace 
the question, whether a system con- 
fessedly revealed by the Deity, can 
be intended for a limited time only? 
and in that case what parts of it 
can possibly be superseded or sub- 
ject to alteration? Each believer is 
bound to submit the system of law, 
which he examines, to two distinct 
considerations: 1. The laws ab- 
stractedly and intrinsically, accord- 
ing to their enactments and prohibi- 
tions: If they only teach to avoid 
wrong and pursue right, and to 
regulate the affairs of human society, 
it behoves him to know that such 
are only natural laws of society and 
civilization, but not Divine. {[f, in 
addition to thus teaching to avoid 
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what is humanly wrong, and to pur- 
sue what is humanly right, they, 
moreover, are intent upon instruct- 
ing man in true knowledge concern- 
ing God and the spiritual world, and 
upon imparting wisdom, in order to 
penetrate the truth in all its bear- 
ings, and to conceive the absolute 
unity and immateriality of God, then 
they bear the marks of Divine inspi- 
ration. 2. The messenger who pro- 
mulgates them, and who asserts that 
the Divine revelation has been af- 
forded to him. And here is to be 
examined whether his doctrines are 
original, or whether he has appro- 
priated them to himself from some 
other previous system. The charac- 
ter and perfections of this messenger, 
his qualities and actions, are likewise 
to be considered; and particularly, 
whether his conduct correspond with 
his doctrines, if he denied himself of 
worldly enjoyments, and despised 
the allurements of lusts; the indul- 

ence of which cannot possibly be 
right, as the dictates of nature teach 
us to feel ashamed of it. 

Whatever skill or prudence may 
be brought to bear on such an ex- 
amination, it still remains possible 
to err; as a wise teacher and ob- 
server of ethics may succeed in lay- 
ing down principles approximating 
to, or indeed closely resembling, 
those of the Divine laws. If the 
question then arise, ‘‘ How or by 
what means is the origin of such 
principles to be ascertained or dis- 
tinguished ?”” we answer, The test 
is, whether such laws, in all their es- 
sential principles and branches, are 
in perfect and entire accordance with 
the three essential principles of the 
Divine laws, and the branches they 
necessarily involve, as enumerated 
in our fifteenth chapter of this divi- 
sion; whether they teach to avoid 
wrong and pursue right, and, more- 
over, are intent upon instructing man 
in the knowledge of truth, free from 
all womanish and silly fancies, and 
of all tenets that bear the evident 
impression of human fallacy. If 
they meet this test in every respect, 
they can lead man to_ perfection, 
and, as we said before, they bear the 
marks of a Divine origin. ‘To denote 
this twofold instruction by the law 
our Rabbies of blessed memory said 


in Torath Cohanim, *‘ Love thy neigh- 
bour like thyself.” R. Akiva said, 
‘* This is the great principle of the 
law.” Ben Asai said, ‘‘ This, the 
book of the generation of man, is the 
great principle of the law.’”? Their 
meaning was, that the great princi- 
ples of the law are twofold; as it 
comprises, 1. Laws teaching the 
duties towards our fellow-men; the 
essence Of which is, ‘‘ Love thy 
neighbour like thyself.” 2. Laws 
for perfecting the soul; the essence 
of which is, ‘“‘On the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of God 
made he him,’ as set forth in the 
Book of the Generations of Man; 
(Gen. v. 1, 2;) and by which is de- 
noted, that, as the human spirit is 
in the likeness of the Deity, man 
must be careful not to debase it in 
himself or in any other, but must 
strive’ that it may continue such, by 
cleaving to the exalted Source from 
which it is derived. 

The system of faith which can 
perfectly and in all its parts bear the 
application of the above test, appears 
to bear the impression of Divinity ; 
but, as it still remains possible, in 
the manner we before stated, that a 
Wise teacher and observer of ethics 
might succeed in borrowing and in- 
corporating all these principles in 
his system, it is further necessary to 
investigate the mission of the mes- 
senger, and whether its concomitant 
and accompanying circumstances are 
approved as perfectly and indisputa- 
bly true, according to the standard 
determined in our eighteenth chapter. 

The system of laws which meets 
all these conditions is, beyond all 
doubt, of Divine origin ; but if it falls 
short of them in any one respect, it 
is an imposture. It is such, though 
it assume the semblance of Divinity, 
by admitting the essential principles 
and their branches ; and fully stamps 
itself as such, when it departs from 
or denies all or any of them. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir remains our duty to enter into 
another investigation before we can 
close this our first division, namely, 
whether the Divine Laws must abso- 
lutely be one and the same to all 
mankind, or may be various to dif- 
ferent men? It appears proper, at 
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first sight, that these laws should be 
one and the same to all mankind, as 
well on account of Him who affords, 
as of those who receive, the revela- 
tion; for as Hz (blessed be He!) is 
essentially One in every respect, and 
has no more distinct relation to one 
man or to some men, than what he 
has to all others, whatever proceeds 
from him must likewise be uniform. 
And as those who receive are but 
one, as members of the same species, 
alike in their nature, the laws eman- 
ating from Him to lead them to per- 
fection ought essentially to be the 
same to all men. But, upon mature 
reflection, we are of opinion, that, 
although on account of the Dis- 
PENSER of revelation there is an ab- 
solute necessity that what emanates 
from Him must be uniform and the 
same to the whole human species, 
yet, on account of the RECEIVERS, 
there is no such absolute necessity, 
but that there may be a variation ; as 
it is well known that the natural 
dispositions of men differ, and that 
such difference results either from 
their birth, as an inheritance of their 
fathers, or from other, to us un- 
known, causes; and is so great, 
that, in some instances, the disposi- 
tions of men are diametrically oppo- 
site. Thus, one man may naturally 
possess sufficient ferociousness to 
murder his infant offspring with his 
own hand; whilst another is so ten- 
der-hearted that he is incapable of 
killing a mouse or a fly. These dif- 
ferences may arise from the various 
dwellings of man,—mountains and 
plains, inland or maritime,—and 


‘| from their respective air and cli- 


‘ercises its peculiar influence. 


mate; each of which, perhaps, ex- 
We 


‘gee that in one country vegetables 
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are of pleasant flavour, and consti- 
tute a wholesome diet; whilst, in 
another country, the same vegeta- 
bles may be unwholesome, because 
the air is impure; and, in a third, 
they have not the same pleasant fla- 
vour because it is humid. The ani- 
mate beings to whose sustenance the 
vegetables contribute may be sub- 
ject to the same influence; and 
thence may arise the surprising di- 
versity of national character, as 
we find some nations gifted with 
more solidity of judgment than 
vt f F oe” ie “add 2 

ex toe rf ue ae at TNs Oe - of 
i f 
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others. In one, liveliness bordering 
on frivolity, in another, dulness ap- 
proaching to apathy, seems to be the 
governing principle. The natural 
result of these different dispositions 
is, that the general idea of what is 
proper and improper must, in like 
manner, be different, and that, con- 
sequently, each nation or society re- 
quires, and has, its own peculiar 
rules and regulations.* But as these 
variations exist only on the part of 
those to whom the Divine laws are 
directed, and not at all in Him by 
whom these laws are given, it follows 
that any variations there may be in the 
Divine laws only regard these re- 
ceivers,—but not at all the Giver: 
That is to say, variations may at 
one and the same time exist in parti- 
cular enactments, relating to what is 
proper or improper, according to the 
different dispositions of the receivers ; 
but what relates to the Giver, namely, 
the true knowledge of Him and the 
essential principles of His laws, to- 
gether with the branches necessarily 
resulting from these principles, can- 
not and do not vary or ever undergo 
any alteration. Thus we find that 
the laws of the Noachide, and the 


laws of Moses, although they,vary 


in some particulars, as we shall 
hereafter more fully detail, perfectly 
agree in whatever concernsthe Divine 
Author of both, and were at the 
same time equally obligatory and 
binding,—the law of Moses on the 
Israelites, and the law of the sons of 
Noah on all other nations of the 
earth. The difference between them 
arose, partly from what related to 
the land of Israel in particular, and 
partly from what related to the va- 
rieties of national disposition, of 
which we have already spoken. 
There can be no doubt that all the 
nations of the earth could and did 
attain to perfection and felicity, ac- 
cording to their degrees, by the pro- 
per observance of the law of Noa- 
chidz, such law being truly and un- 
questionably of Divine origin; and 
accordingly our Rabbies said, ‘‘ The 
righteous among the nations have a 
portion in the life to come.” 


* These ideas of R. Joseph Albo seem 
to have been adopted by the President de 
Montesquieu, and form the basis of his 
celebrated work, De Esprit des Loiz. 
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All this fully proves, that two 
distinct systems of Divine laws may, 
at one and the same time, be in force 
with different nations; but that, 
however distinct, they do not vary 
in their essential principles, which, 
on investigation, always correspond 
m every particular to the test we 
have already mentioned. But whe- 
ther it be possible that the Divine 
laws, so far as they actually are such, 
may become altered or varied in any 
one respect to the same nation, in 
the same land, is what we propose, 
with the Divine permission, to in- 
vestigate in our third Division. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


From all that we have said in the 
preceding chapters it results, I. 
That the essential principles of the 
Divine laws are three :—1. The ex- 
istence of the Deity. 2. Revelation. 
3. Rewards and punishments ;—and 
that, without these three essential 
principles, it is impossible to con- 
ceive any Divine laws. IJ. That 
from these three essential and radi- 
cal principles spring forth certain 
necessary and concomitant branches, 
as the different kinds of the same 

enus; the ‘connection of which 
ranches, and the radical principles 
from which‘they spring, is such, that 
they cannot subsist without each 
other. I11. That these branches, 
according to the united dictates of 
reason, investigation, and the law of 
Moses, are, Of the first principle, (the 
existence of the Deity,) his unity, 
his immateriality, his perfection, and 
that He (blessed be He!) has no re- 
lation to time. Of the second princi- 
ple, (revelation,) prophecy, and the 
mission of the messenger. Of the 
third principle, (rewards and punish- 
ments,) the Divine omniscience and 
providence, and that rewards and 
: punishments are both corporeal here 
and spiritual hereafter. IV. That it 
ig not proper to assume the law of 
Moses as one of these essential and 
radical principles, or as one of their 
branches; because the principle that 
these divine laws are not subjected 
to change or alteration, is already 
comprised in the branch of the 
second principle, the mission of the 
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messenger. ‘The coming of the Mes- 
siah, and the resurrection of the dead, 
are already comprised in the third 
principle, Rewards and punishments. 
V. That these are therefore articles 
of faith which it is incumbent on 
every believer in the law of Moses 
to receive, but are not essential prin- 
ciples either to this law in particular, 
or to the Divine laws generally. VI. 
But it is a principle peculiar and 
essential to the law of Moses, that 
the proper observance of any one 
of its commandments is sufficient to 
lead man to a commensurate degree 
of perfection and the life to come; 
as we have stated in our twenty-third 
chapter of this first division. VII. 
That no laws claiming to be Divine 
can be considered as such, if they re- 
ject or deny any one of the essential 
and radical principles, or of their 
branches. VIII. That the full num- 
ber of these is eleven; namely, 1. 
The existence of the Deity. 2. His 
unity. 3. His immateriality. 4. His 
perfection. 5. His independence of 
time. 6. Revelation. 7. Prophecy 
8. Approval of the Messenger and his 
mission. 9. Divine omniscience. 
10. Providence. 11. Rewards and 
punishments both corporeal and 
spiritual. As the liberty of choice 
ig pre-supposed in every system of 
legislation, we do not consider it as 
peculiarly essential to the Divine 
laws. : 

This closes the first division of 
our Boox or Principies. Praise 
be to Gop, whose aid has hitherto 
supported us! Our intention was 
to close our labours, and proceed no 
further in this our work; but, hav- 
ing been requested by dear and be- 
lieving friends, searchers and lovers 
of truth and wisdom, to demonstrate 
to them more fully, plainly, and dis- 
tinctly, these essential principles, 
their Hemehent and whatever else to 
them appertains, we have consented 
to their request, and enlarged our 
work by the addition of three new 
divisions. 

In God alone is all aid and assist- 
ance. Blessed be His holy name 
above all praises and benedictions! 
Amen. 

END OF THE FIRST DIVISION. 


(To be continued.) 


—-—- 
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IV. COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. 
(Continued from page 59.) 


“In the beginning God created the heavens YNiT mx and the earth. And the earth 
was 13) Wm, shapeless and heterogeneous ; Ten, and darkness was on the sur- 
face of the myn deep. And the my Ruach * of Elohim hovered over the face 


of m’nn the waters. 
light.’”’ (Genesis i. 1, 2.) 


Haaretz,t ‘‘ the earth.”—According 
to Aben Ezra, this word denotes the 
element earth only. But the gen- 
eral opinion is, that it comprises 
all the elementary materials; 
which is proved to be correct by 

- the fact, that, at the commence- 
ment of creation, the elements 
were not organized or separated 
from each other. This was done, 
and names assigned to each of 
them, in a succeeding day. 

Tohu, ‘“‘ the shapeless matter.”,—The 
same word is used to express a man 
being astonished or confounded. 

Ubohu, ‘‘ heterogeneous.”>—This word 
is composed of two, bo-hu, ‘It 
is in him;” to denote that the 
germ of the future developement 
was contained in the shapeless 
matter. 

Choshech,‘‘and darkness.”—Different 
opinions prevail respecting the ori- 
gin of darkness. Some commenta- 
tors maintain it to be increate, as be- 
ing merely the absence or negation 
of light: And they rest their opi- 
nion on the root of the word 
which is Jwn, to deny or negate ; 
as, ‘‘ Thou hast not denied me 
thine only son.” (Genesis xxii. 16.) 
Others, on the contrary, maintain 
darkness to be created ; and sup- 
port their opinion by these words 
of the Prophet : ‘‘ 1 form the light, 
and create darkness.” ¢ (Isaiah 
xly. 7.) The book Sohar, ‘‘ Splen- 


* We give no translation of this word, in 
order to leave the reader his choice unbias- 
sed between the opinions of different com- 
mentators. 

+ The old Hebrew grammarians say, 
that the root of the word is wy to run, 
which seems to have an analogy with the 
present system of the earth’s diurnal and 
annual movements. 

t Darkness appears to be merely the 
absence or negation of light, but created ; 
and therefore the expression of the prophet 
is correct. Before creation there was no 
space ; which, however unable we may be to 
understand the fact, it ig certain was cre- 


And God said, Let there be We light: And there was 


dour,”? maintains that the sub- 
stance of darkness is earth; § in 
proof of which it cites the words, 
‘‘and darkness shall cover his 
name.” (Eccles. vi. 4.) According 
to some opinions, the darkness men- 
tioned in Genesis is a_ parti- 
cular darkness, or thick cloud, 
which subsequenly guided the 
Israelites in the wilderness, and of 
which it is said, ‘‘ He made dark- 
ness his secret abode.” (Psalm 
xviii. 11.) By means of this parti- 
cular darkness they explain the 
poate in Genesis ix. 13, 14: “I 
ave set my bow in the cloud: 
And it shall come to pass, when I 
bring a cloud over the earth my 
bow shall be seen inthe cloud; ” not 
in the inferior clouds visible to the 
human eye, but in this celestial 
cloud, or darkness ‘of the creation, 
which we find mentioned again in 
Exodus xiii. 21: “* And the Lord 
went before them ina pillar of the 
cloud.” And again: ‘Then the 
cloud covered the tent of the 
congregation.” (Exodus xi. 34.) 
‘The cloud filled the house of 
the Lord, so that the priests could 
not stand to minister because of the 
cloud.” (1 Kings viii. 10, 11.) 
And in the vision of Ezekiel, i. 4, 
it is said, ‘‘And I looked, and, 
behold, a whirlwind came out of 
the north, anda great cloud.” 
Tehom, ‘‘the deep.””—This means, ac- 


ated. And as light and darkness can only 
exist in space, darkness appears to have 
been created with it; whereas light was 
subsequently called into existence. 

§ This opinion of the Sohar is nearly 
seventeen hundred years old, and has lately 
been revived by the well-known Gcrman 
CONVERSATIONS LEXICON, article Fins- 
terniss ; and announced as a newtheory on 
the nature of darkness, whichis maintained 
to be not merely a negation of light, but an 
essential substance called planetary light, 
in opposition to solar light, and which arises 
from the efforts of the earth to absorb into 
itself the antagonist element, air. 
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cording to some commentators, the 
chaotic mixture of the elementary 
materials before their organiza- 
tion. 

And the Ruacua—Many different opi- 
nions are advanced respecting the 
meaning of this word. According 
to Maimonides, it is applied to six 
different significations. 1. Air, 
in which sense it is used here. 2. 
Wind, as, “The east wind brought 
the locusts.” (Exodus x. 13.) 3. 
Animation, as, ‘‘ Life departs, 
but never returneth.” 4. The 
ammortal soul, ‘‘Like the soul, 
returns to God.” (Ecclesiastes xii. 
7.) 5. The emanation of Prophecy, 
as, ‘‘ When the emanation rested 
on them, they prophesied.” (Num- 
bers xi. 26.) 6. The Divine will, 
as, ‘‘ Who has directed the will 
of God?” (Isaiah xl. 13.) Most 


of the other commentators, how.-. 


ever, are dissatisfied with this ex- 
position of Maimonides; some 
even think it offensive; and all 
agree, that some of the significa- 
tions of the word Ruach are alto- 
gether omitted, whilst others are 
given which are not correct. The 
word has but two principal signi- 
fications, Physical and Spiritual. 
To the first appertains animation, 
arising from the juices of the cor- 
poreal system ; air and wind are of 
the same class. The second is 
altogether spiritual. Thus, He 
from whom it emanates is not the 
emanation; and, therefore, pro- 
phecy is styled ‘‘ inspiration.” 

In the present instance, ruach 
cannot be physical, or signify air, 
as the elements were not then or- 
ganized, nor the air separated. Its 
Signification is, therefore, altogether 
Spiritual, and denotes the separate 
intelligences, including human souls. 
Accordingly our Rabbies, of blessed 
memory, say, in Bereshith Rabba, 
“The Ruach of Elohim is the soul 
of Adam, the first man.” Some of 
them add, “It is the soul of the 
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Messiah.”” They name these two, 
because with Adam, the first perfec- 
tion of man commenced ; and in the 
Messiah it will hereafter become re- 
stored; so that these two form the 
end and aim of creation. 

Hamaim, “the waters.”—In this word 
are comprised the celestial waters. 
And as the spiritual intelligences 
are called Esh, “ fire,” the nobler 
materials of the astral world are 
called Maiim ‘‘water;”? which 
two together form Shamaim ‘the 
heavens.”” Accordingly we find 
that the Creator gave the three 
divisions of creation three dis- 
tinct types. To the Superior he 
gave Esh, “ fire;” to the Central, 
Maiim, ‘‘ water,’ and to the Inferior 
Choshech, ‘‘ earth or darkness.” 
These three types the prophet 
enumerates, when he says, ‘‘ Who 
hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and directed the willof the Lord ?” 
(Isaiah x]. 12.) 

Or, “light.”—Many are the opinions 
entertained respecting the signifi- 
cation of this word; and the 
cause of the many and various 
definitions assigned to it is to be 
found in the fact, that the hea- 
venly luminaries were not created 
till the fourth day. Some Com- 
mentators say, Or means a lumi- 
nous essence created by the Deity 
and pervading all creation, out of 
which the celestial luminaries were 
formed. An opinion nearly simi- 
lar is expressed in the Talmud : 
(Treatise Chayiga, folio 12 :) ‘‘ The 
lights were created on the first 
day, but were not fixed in their 
spheres till the fourth.” * 


* These opinions seem to coincide with 
the results of moder experience. The 
celebrated Dr. Herschell advances the opi- 
nion, founded on actual observation, that 
the sun is not in itself a luminous body, 
but is surrounded by a vast atmosphere of 
light. 


(To be continued.) 
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I. SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 
THE SABBATH. 


(Continued from page 71.) 


Havine thus acquainted our read- 
ers with the prohibitions * attending 
the observance of the Sabbath, we 
next proceed to consider its positive 
commands. These are, ‘‘to hallow 
the Sabbath,” “to sanctify it,” ‘‘to 
keep it holy unto the Lord.” 
Whilst all worldly labours and avo- 
cations are interdicted, the mind is 
to devote its energies to the nobler 
task of contemplation. The service 
of the Great Founder of the Sab- 
bath is the only occupation that 
befits a day to be kept holy unto the 
Lord. Accordingly, religion teaches 
the Israelite, that he is, by means 
of certain external observances, to 
sanctify his inmost soul: It allows 
him the enjoyment of all lawful 
pleasures and delights, such as better 
food and raiment than ordinary, and 
all such other joys as may produce 
in him the feeling of beatitude pro- 
per to the Sabbath. The great les- 
sons of his faith on every other day 
prescribe abstemiousness, and incul- 
cate contempt of worldly enjoy- 
ments, in order that the mind—free 
from the clogs with which the gross- 
ness of earthly desires load it—may 
be able to elevate itself unto the 
contemplation of the Deity, and of 
its own duties. But on the Sabbath, 
the same faith varies its instruction, 
and teaches him, by the liberal and 


* Az we have only spoken of the both, 
or “ principal occupations,’ and have not 
entered into an examination of the Toldoth, 
‘“‘offeprings,” or ‘ branch occupations” de- 
rived from the former, it is our duty to 
explain to our readers that the latter are so 
numerous, that we could not, in this place, 
find space for their enumeration, and we 
shall, therefore, treat of them under the 
head of JURISPRUDENCE. 


grateful enjoyment of those bless- 
ings which the Divine bounty has 
freely bestowed on man, to effect 
the same aim and purpose of exalt- 
ing the mind above all worldly cares, 
pursuits, and allurements, and to 
qualify it for the contemplation of 
the Great Source of every good, 
with whom and in whom are cen- 
tered all our real joys; that the 
partaking, thus, of His bounty, may 
lead to that state of beatitude and 
tranquillity which alone is befitting 
the most sublime of all contempla- 
tions. The Sabbath is a type of the 
life to come; it is likewise called, 
‘‘the day which is altogether Sab- 
bath,” or repose: Its observance 
must, therefore, become, as nearly 
as humanity permits, assimilated to 
that which it represents; so that it 
may convey to the soul a foretaste 
of that happy state. It must not 
resemble the ordinary course of 
things in this world, where the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat thy bread,” imposes a tax 
on our wants as on our enjoy- 
ments. The Sabbath, on the contrary, 
must be free from every care, and 
divested of every occupation; no 
present ill or future dread must dis- 
turb the soul’s delight: And as the 
connexion between body and soul is 
so very intimate, that pleasures, in 
order to be perfect, must be shared 
by both, man is directed to enjoy 
himself freely, but devoutly. This, 
then, is the great distinction of the 
Sabbath; other days are passed in 
the continual struggle between pas- 
sions and duty,—the former strivirg 
to gratify their longings, the latter 
combating to restrain them : But, on 
the Sabbath, this struggle is to cease; 
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the mind quiescent, like the blessed 
in heaven, 1s to enjoy perfect felicity, 
‘unalloyed bythe discord of contending 
feelings; because RELIGION, on that 
day, steps in as mediator, and com- 
bines duty with gratification, in the 
command, ‘‘ Thou shalt appoint the 
Sabbath for enjoyment.”’ And, as 
thus to enjoy,—solely out of grati- 
tude to the Divine bounty, and in 
honour of the Supreme Founder of 
the Sabbath, free from every admix- 
ture of luxurious desire, or sinful 
sensuality—requires a far greater 
and more complete mastery of the 
passions than even perfect absti- 
nence, the rewards proffered by reli- 
gion are commensurate with the dis- 
cipline to which he subjects himself. 
In this sense the Talmud says, 
(Treatise, Sabbath, fol. 118,) “R. 
Jochanan said, in the name of R. 
Jose, To him who delights in the 
Sabbath is given a boundless re- 
ward; for thus saith the Prophet, 
‘Then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord. He shall make thee ride 
on the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with the inheritance of 
Jacob thy father.’ (Isaiah lviii. 14.) 
The Prophet says not the inherit- 
ance of Abraham; for to him is onl 
said, Arise and walk through the 
land; (Genesis xiii. 17;) nor yet 
the inheritance of Isaac, although to 
him is said, I will give unto thy seed 
_ all these lands ; (Genesis xxv. 14 ;) 
but the inheritance of Jacob, to 
whom ‘it !is said, Thou shalt extend 
thyself with might to the west and to 
the east, to the north and to the 
south’’? Thus he who properly 
observes the Sabbath is compared to 
Jacob, who is called Mn wn, “a 
perfect man,”* free from the strug- 
gles of the passions, whose desires 
are completely incorporated in his 
duty, and, like that, devoted to his 
God. 

Accordingly, the Talmud further 
says, (Treatise, Sabbath, fol. 118, 
page 2,) *“* R. Judah saith, Rab 
said, Whosoever delights in the Sab- 
bath has the desires of his heart 
granted to him; as it is written,‘ De- 
light thyself in the Lord and he 
will grant thee the desires of thy 
heart.’ (Psalm xxxvii. 4.) We should 
not have known what this Delight 

* Gen. xxv. 27, 
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thyself means, had not the Prophet 
directed us by saying, ‘ Thou shalt 
call the Sabbath a delight.’ (Isaiah 
lviii. 13.)”? This teaches us, that 
whosoever devotes himself to the 
proper observance of the Sabbath is 
rewarded, not by such of his desires 
only being granted as are conducive 
to his good, but by having all his 
desires granted, because they are all 
pure, incorporated in his duty, and 
cannot, therefore, be otherwise than 
conducive to his good. 

Thus the proper observance of the 
Sabbath seems to require particular 
piety and purity of heart; and, ac- 
cordingly, the most eminent of our 
nation devoted their best energies to 
that observance. They considered 
it a peculiar boon bestowed on the 
Israelites; that, as they are distin- 
guished amidst the nations of the 
earth by their unfortunate exile and 
sufferings, they have received, in 
the observance of the Sabbath, and 
in the feelings of beatitude that 
accompany it, a compensation for all 
these sufferings. In this sense the 
Talmud says, (Treatise, Sabbath, 
fol. 10, page 2,) ‘* To know that I 
the Lord sanctify you. (Exodus 
xxxi. 13.) The Holy One (blessed 
be He!) said to Moses, ‘I havea 
precious gift in my treasury, its 
name is Sabbath; I intend to bestow 
it on the Isrealites: Go and acquaint 
them with my intention.”’” ‘The 
meaning is, that the Sabbath was 
granted to the Israelites as a distin- 
guished mark of Divine favour, the 


observance of which is, indeed, 
precious, and affords happiness 
here, and a_ reward hereafter ; 


and that, whilst every other com- 
mand secures a reward to its ob- 
servers, the very observance of the 
Sabbath, that choice gift out of the 
Divine treasury, is in itself a reward. 
And truly the Sabbath is at once an 
observance and a reward, and af- 
fords to the believer a real foretaste 
of future happiness. No _ efforts 
desecrate the sanctity of the day ; no 
care interrupts its blissful tranquil- 
lity; but the faithful enjoy the fruits 
of their past labours. ‘‘ Bake what 
ye wish to bake, cook what ye wish 
to cook,” is the command of Moses 
respecting the Sabbath; (Exodus 
xvi. 23.;) and it applies equally to 
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that future state of which the Sab- 
bath ia the type. Close thy prepara- 
tions on the Sabbath-eve, that rest 
may be thine on the Sabbath. Use 
thy stay in this world properly, and 
the reward will be thine in a future 
state. No believing Jew feels the 
pangs of poverty on the Sabbath- 
day. Happy, because his religion 
teaches him to be so, he envies not 
the great ones of the earth. Although 
throughout the week penury and 
want are his portion, and his unre- 
mitting toil barely affords him the 
necessary sustenance; although ab- 
stemiousness presides at his scanty 
meal, and the faint glimmer of the 
solitary taper scarce pierces through 
the obscurity of his dwelling; al- 
though, to the last working hour 
of the Sabbath-eve, his frame bends 
beneath the fatigues of his toil; yet 
abstinence and labour, penury and 
weariness, have not been encountered 
in vain; they were endured, in or- 
der the better to provide for ‘‘the 
Sabbath of the Lord ; ” they enhance 
the hallowed enjoyments of that 
day: And though prudence and 
economy should oppose their veto 
to any departure from his usual 
homely frugahty, the bountiful pro- 
vidence of his God is present to his 
mind, and whispers cheerfulness and 
confidence to his heart, whilst he 
provides lekabod Sabbath, ‘‘in ho- 
nour of the Sabbath-day.” 

The toils of the week are ended. 
With his ablutions, the last remains 
of profane care are washed away. 
Dressed in his best attire, he sits 
down and prepares his mind for the 
sanctity of the coming Sabbath, by 
reading that part of Holy Writ 
which the custom of his fathers 
has apportioned to each succeeding 
week, Nightfall approaches as he 
closes the sacred volume; and he 
hastens to the Synagogue, there to 
join a congregation whose hearts 
-and minds are, like his own, filled 
with gratitude and love. His voice 
resounds amidst the cheerful choir, 
who, with the sacred songs of the 
Prophet-King, and solemn hymns 
of departed saints, hail the coming 
of the Bripe,* the Sabbath, the 
plighted troth between the Lord and 


* Vide page 68, 


his people. When the heartfelt ser- 
vice is concluded, the joyous greet- 
ing, and the wish of a happy Sab- 
bath have been exchanged between 
him and his brethren, he returns 
cheerfully to his (no longer gloomy) 
home. There the faithful partner 
of his griefs and joys has plied her 
domestic care. Ciean and cheerful 
is his room. The table, decked with 
its cover of spotless white, is ready ; 
the berchoth,“ blessed bread,” beneath 
its double envelope recalls the mira- 
culous manna, with which the Deity 
fed Israel during forty years of wan- 
dering in the desert. A blaze of 
lights, consecrated by the fervent 
invocation of the pious matron, t'sheds 
its genial influence round the apart- 
ment. Every thing is ready to greet 
the happy master’ of this happy 
dwelling. He comes, his doors open 
to receive him. His children crowd 
around him, clean and wholesome, 
to receive that blessing which for 
countless generations no child ever 
failed to implore and to receive from 
its parents on the Sabbath-eve. The 
cheerful smile of the mother greets 
him; and when he, as he is com- 
manded, inquires if her Sabbath- 
duties are observed, the conscious 
pants of her sparkling eye answers 

im more fully than her words, that 
her heart too rejoices in these duties, 
and hails the Sabbath, the festival of 
domestic tranquillity and love. He 
sits down to his board; the goblet 
sparkies with the wine over which 
the consecrating blessing of the Sab- 
bath is pronounced; its institution 
ana the repose of the Creator are cele- 
brated. The blessed bread is divided, 
and a joyous meal awaits his appe- 
tite. Haply some wandering stran- 
ger is seated at his board, and 
makes him thankful to that God 

¢ It is the duty of the Israelite to illu- 
mine his dwelling on the Sabbath as much 
as his means permit, and at least to burn 
two lights. These it is the special observ- 
ance of every housewife to consecrate. The 
Austrian Government has known how to 
render this religious custom available to finan 
cial purposes; and by loading the Sabbath- 
lights of the Jew with a heavy tax in Gal- 
licie, (Austrian Poland,) where the Jewish 
population is numerous, it raises a conside- . 
rable annual revenue, not quite as honour- 
able to the Government that receives, as to 
the Jew who pays it. 
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whose bounty he is’ sharing with his 
fellow-creatures.* How happy is he! 
The very contrast between the ordi- 
nary appearance of his abode, and 
that which on this occasion it pre- 
sents, enhances his happiness. Po- 
verty seems banished. Smiling and 
cheerful is all around him. Lights 
triumph overthe usual gloom. Plenty 
has succeeded to penury. Enjoyment 
takes the place of abstinence; the 
hearth steams with his savoury food, 
fragrant: with the perfume of that 
precious spice, the Sabbath, whose 
sympathetic virtues are unknown to 
all save to its observers. He ends 
his meal, and prepares, amidst joy- 
ous songs of praise, to thank the 
Giver of all good; and his heart’ re- 
pone to his voice as he says, ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt eat and be satisfied, and shalt 
bless the Lord thy God!” 
Approach, ye rich ! who think that 
happiness can only be companion to 
wealth, that ostentation alone confers 
enjoyment: Ye, who, tutored in the 
school of presumption, make your 
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faith subordinate to your reason; who 
break the Sabbath, because your 
boasted wealth, your wide-spread 
commerce, your loans and securities, 
demand your care:—Approach the 
humble board of this, by you disre- 
garded, man; and learn there that 
the happiness of wealth and of power 
is far eclipsed by that of religion. 
For what those impart is adventi- 
tious, what this bestows is real; 
those depend on circumstances and 
fluctuations, whilst this depends but 
on itself; those are accompanied by 
care, embittered by anxiety, whilst 
this spreads tranquillity around, and 
cheers the mind with peace. O, 
that ye would approach and let your 
boasted reason profit by the lesson 
you here behold! Then it would be 
impressed on your minds, that, 
whilst wealth and power forsake you 
at the tomb, rEe1icion there receives 
you, and with its consoling radiance 
illumines the road to another and a 
better world. | 


(To be continued.) 
ae 
II. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. . 


Sepher Ikkarim : 


** ROOK OF PRINCIPLES. ’”? 


(Continued from page 78.) 


DIVISION II.~-CHAPTER I. 


Ir is an old subject of controversy 
between philosophers, whether the 
existence of animate beings is acci- 
dental, or owing to a quality pro. 
perly belonging to them: But the 
expression, existence, which we ap- 
ply to the Deity, cannot possibly 
come under either of these defini- 
tions. It cannot be accidental; as 
He (blessed be HE!) is not susceptible 
of accidents, as we shall hereafter 
demonstrate, nor can it be any qua- 
lity properly belonging to him, other 
than his own essence; as, if it were 
such, the Divine Being would be 
composed of essence and quality, 
which cannot be the case: Conse- 
quently, the term,“ existence,” as ap- 
plied to the Deity, does not denote 
any other thing or quality than his 


* Hospitality, at all times a sacred and 
pleasing duty to the Israelite, is doubly so 
on the Sabbath and feast days. 


essence alone, which is utterly hid- 
den from, and altogether inconceiv- 
able to, us. The desire to become 
acquainted with this essence, led to 
the prayer of our teacher, Moses, of 
blessed memory; when -he said, 
‘““Shew me, I beseech thee, thy 
glory!” (Exodus xxxiii. 18.;) but: 
the reply he received was, ‘* Thou 
canst not see my face: For man 
cannot behold me and live ;”? which 
latter expression, as our Rabbies 
expounded, denotes that even the 
angelic beings, called the iving ones, 
who surround the throne of glory, 
cannot contemplate his essence; 
which, therefore, is known but to him- 
self alone. Such being the case, 
the queues may arise, How can 
belief in the existence of the Deity 
be made an essential principle of 
Divine laws, when no one but him- 
self can conceive that existence? 
Our answer is: That this existence 
of the Deity, on which the Divine 
Jaws are founded, and altogether 
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dependent, may be conceived by 
means of the different beings which 
emanate from Him, their great First 
Gause and Origin; and, from the 
perfection of these His works, man 
may, and is permitted to, form an 
opinion of the infinitely greater per- 
fection of the Deity, which, by any 
other means, would be alike un- 
utterable to the tongue of man as 
incomprehensible to his mind. In 
this sense, David says, ‘“‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul! O Lord, my God, 
thou art exceeding great: Thou art 
clothed with majesty and glory!” 
(Psalm civ. 1.) His meaning is: Thou, 
O Lord my God, in thy essence and 
perfection art so exceedingly great, 
that my mind cannot conceive thee. 
But the works which emanate from 
thee are the reflection of thy ma- 
jesty and glory; and, as it were, 
the robe in which thy incomprehen- 
sible self is enveloped, and from 
them we know thy existence and 
perfection. In pursuance of this 
idea, David no longer attempts to 
speak of the Deity, but begins to 
enumerate his works. Thus the per- 
fection of the artist is known by his 
productions; not only when he 
works in a noble material, but like- 
wise when in a baser one; nor is he 
less to be admired when his master- 
ly skill bestows its impression on 
the commonest metal, than if the 
same art been employed on 
gold. Such is likewise the opinion 
of Aristotle, in his work. Animal 
 Hist., (lib. xi.,) where he blames the 
ancient sages who thought it be- 
|} neath their dignity to treat of such 

animate beings ag spring from.effer, 
réscence. ox. putrefaction, but con- 
fined their researches and observa- 
tions to such only as are produced by 
other living animals. Aristotle, on 
the contrary, maintains, and very 
justly, that these offsprings of pu- 
trefaction possess the same claims 
on our attention as those of a nobler 
origin; not on their own account 
certainly, but on account of the 
wondrous powers of the Deity, 
who called them into existence as 
he did all his other creatures. 
Therefore, David, expressing his 
admiration of the Divine works, 
says, ‘‘ Thou coverest thyself with 
light as a garment.” (Psalm civ. 2.) 
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By this he intends to express the 
spiritual intelligences, which, in the 
language of Holy Writ, are called 
light or fire. ‘‘Thou spreadest the 
heavens like a curtain!”’? This de- 
notes the astral world: And accord. 
ingly he enumerates the glorious 
and wonderful works of the starry 
sky, that are visible far above us, 
and the matchless order of nature, 
the chain of created beings, and of 
their preservation. David then pro- 
ceeds to mention the lunar and pla- 
netary influences as extending to, 
and benefiting, the inferior creation, 
to which he next directs his atten- 
tion in the words, ‘‘O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works; in wisdom 
thou hast made them all: The earth 
is full of thy riches! The great and 
wide sea, wherein are things creep- 
ing innumerable; both small and 
great animals. There go the ships ; 
there is that Leviathan, which thou 
hast created to gambol therein. All 
these look up to thee that thou 
mayest grant their food in due sea- 
son. Thou givest them! they gather. 
Thou openest thy hand; they:are 
satisfied with good. Thou hidest 
thy countenance; they are terror- 
struck, Thou withdrawest their 
breath; they cease to live, and re- 
turn to their dust. Thou sendest 
forth thy spirit; they are created 
again, and thou renewest the face 
of the earth!” (Psalm civ. 24—30.) 
Large or small, they are alike his 
works; share alike his bounty; 
his paternal providence extends to 
the reptile as to the Leviathan ; and 
even to those offsprings of putrefac- 
tion, which, as Aristotle says, hu- 
man pride once thought beneath its 
notice. This fulness of creation, 
the happiness assigned to each crea- 
ture, and the constant succession of 
the generations of each species, in- 
duced the sacred singer to exclaim, 
‘* The glory of God endureth for ever. 
He rejoiceth in all his works!” (Psalm 


civ. 31.) In the same sense our Rab- 


bies say in the Perek Shira,* ‘* What 
do reptiles say? (in praise of the 
Deity) ‘The glory of God endureth 


* The Rabbies say that every created being 
offers its homage to its Creator, and they 
allegorically assign to each a verse of Holy 
Writ, analogous to its nature and instincts. 
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for ever. He rejoiceth in all his 
works.”? ‘The meaning of the Rab- 
bies is, when man sees these the 
meanest of animate beings, and re- 
flects on the wondrous powers of 
the Deity,—which are not more ex- 
erted in the creation of the huge 
and sagacious elephant, than in the 
scarce-visible maggot,—he exclaims, 
‘*The glory of God is fully and in- 
imitably displayed even in these; 
and though neither, as individuals 
nor as a species, their purpose is 
other than ephemeral, neverthe- 
less, even their short-lived existence 
is not barren of joys.” Thus, then, 
we see that David, in an ode which 
opens with a solemn invocation to 
his soul to praise the Lord, at once 
gives up the attempt to define His 
existence abstractedly, and confines 
himself to a recital of His won- 


drous works; as these only make 


known to us the Divine existence. 
And being thus known to us, as 
fully as our powers of conception will 
permit, we say, in reply to the ques- 
tion started at the beginning of this 
chapter, that it is on the strength of 
this knowledge, derived from the 
proper contemplation of the Divine 
works, that we can, and do, consider 
the existence of the Deity as an 
essential principle of the Divine laws, 
although’ we are not acquainted 
with, and cannot conceive or define, 
the essence of that existence. 


CHAPTER II. 


ALL active workers or agents, that 
are known to us, belong to one of 
two classes: 1. They either work 
from innate and absolute necessity, 
without any volition of their own. 
Or, 2. They act according to their 
own will and intention. Of the first 
kind are the merely physical agents, 
such as fire which warms, or light 
which shines ; not according to any 
will or intention of its own, but from 
the innate necessity of exercising its 
agency whenever an object proper 
to that exercise is exposed to it, 
like fuel to fire; nor is it in the 
power of either to withhold or to 
alter the effects of its agency. This 
limitation it is, however, impossible 
to apply to Deity ; of whom it can- 
not be supposed that he acts from 
the constraint of inherent necessity, 
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or otherwise than with free-will and 
intention. We must, consequently, 
assume that the Deity, hke all other 
intellectual agents, acts freely and 
according to his own volition; but 
this assumption has likewise its dif- 
ficulties—as the word will or voli- 
tion can only be applied to him who 
effects a something at a certain time, 
which previously he had not the will 
to effect—and could not be called 
volition, if he never could alter his 
will. Therefore he only can be con- 
sidered as possessing volition who 
has the power to change his will ac- 
cording to the inducement which 
causes him so to do: Whereas it is 
impossible that absolute unity should 
be operating, and likewise operated 
on, by an inducement. Of the Deity 
it cannot be said, that he is subject 
to a mutation of purpose, or to any 
inducement, external or internal, as 
otherwise he would be ‘a composite 
of that by which he operates and 
that which operates on him. And as 
this cannot be assumed, the conse- 
quent conclusion is, that he does 
not operate according to will, as 
volition pre-supposes a change of 
purpose. Moreover, whoever wills 
a thing has a want of that thing, 
and desires at a certain time to have 
or to do that which previously he 
did not desire to have or todo. In 
like manner he who chooses one 
thing out of two, because he gives 
it the preference, has a want of the 
object of his choice before he 
chooses. As thus we cannot main- 
tain, that the Deity acts either from 
inherent necessity or according 
to volition, the question still is, Of 
what kind is the agency or working 
which we ascribe to him? We have 
somewhere met with the assertion, 
That the Deity (blessed be He!) 
works with will and intention; but 
that, nevertheless, volition and 
choice in him are not recent, but 
have been from all eternity; so that, 
though creation took place at a cer- 
tain time, it was not in consequence 
of any newly-arisen volition, but in 
conformity to the eternal will of the 
Deity, and at such precise time as 
that will decreed. Some of our 
Rabbies appear to have entertained 
a similar opinion with respect to 
creation, when they say, “God . 
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made a compact with the works of 
creation. With the sea, that it was 
in after-times to.divide to permit the 
passage of the Israelites. With the 
fire, that it was not to consume Han- 
aniah, Mishael, and Azariah,” &c. 
By this it would appear that they 
intend to say, it is incorrect to sup- 
pose that any miracle takes place in 
consequence of a will newly adopted 
by the Deity ; but that it results from 
his general purpose, and the determi- 
nation from all eternity that ata certain 
time such an event was to take place. 
But on mature reflection, we think 
such cannot have been the mean- 
ing of our Rabbies, for that opinion 
cannot be sustained: The expression 
eternal will is logically incorrect ; for 
whatever is eternal is of inherent ne- 
cessity, absolute and unconditional, 
and no longer will or volition, which 
is freely adopted. The question, 
therefore, remains for us to decide: 
At the time when creation took place 
or any miracle was effected, was it 
in the Divine power to have deferred 
either of these events or not? If 
we assume that He then had this 
power, the expression eternal will at 
once becomes void of meaning ; he- 
cause his not deferring it, was not 
owing to his will being eternal, but 
ta the fact that, at the time, his will 
was to do that which, had ‘his will 
been different, he had it in his power 
not to do or defer. But if, on the 
contrary, we deny Him that power, 
then He no longer ‘acts according to 
his own volition, but from an in- 
herent necessity; because, had he 
actually been minded to defer this 
certain event, at the time it occurred, 
he could not. This would extend to 
all his works and wonders, which 
would be predetermined from all 
eternity, and could neither be de- 
layed, altered, nor controlled. But 
if such were the case, man would be 
more perfect in his sphere of opera- 
tion than the Deity is in his; as the 
free-will of the former gives him 
the power to do a thing or the con- 
trary ; for instance, to make a table 
black or white, as and when he likes; 
whereas the Deity would be limited 
to one certain course, according 
to the decree of his eternal will. 
Far be it from us to entertain 
any such idea. Omnipotence knows 


no limit, and is fettered by no re- 
straint. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue definition of human will is, 
the arising, in the worker or agent, 
of a something which induces him 
to do what, previous to the existence 
of the inducement, he had not the 
will to do. But those philosophers 
spoke most unworthily of the Deity, 
who, on the strength of that defini- 
tion, asserted it to be impossible that 
He, (blessed be He!) *should act ac- 
cording to will or intention. Such 
an assertion completely rejects all 
Divine laws; for if He acts not ac- 
cording to his own free-will, it is 
impossible that he should at any one 
time act more directly or decidedly 
than at all other times. This would 
lead us to believe in the eternity of 
matter and of the universe, and to 
deny all the miracles in the Law of 
Moses. Prayers would avail nothing 
in the hour of need ; the practice of 
piety and penitence |would be with- 
out aim or object; and whatever is 
commanded or recommended by the 
law, becomes worthless and super- 
fluous. But, in addition to these 
frightful consequences, such an as- 
sertion is contrary to the researches 
and dictates of reason: as innate 
impressions tell us that the. Deity 
must be perfect, and therefore free 
from every thing derogatory to that 
perfection. Accordingly the Pro- 
phet says, ‘‘ His eyes are too pure 
to see wrong; he cannot behold 
evil.” (Habak. 1.13.) It is impos- 
sible to ascribe to Him any im- 
perfection. But he that acts with- 
out volition is imperfect, as he 
is not a free agent. And though we 
say, ‘‘ The fire burns, the light illu- 
minates, the sword kills,” (as if they 
did it of their own accord,) such ex- 
pressions are only figures of speech ; 
for he only is inreality an agent who 
acts according to his own free-will, 
and to him only can the expres. 
sion ‘‘to act ” be properly applied ; 
whereas the fire, the light, the 
sword, are not free agents, but obey 
the will of another who works in 
them, and whose instruments they 
are. This is illustrated by the Pro- 
phet when he says, ‘‘ Woe! Assur, 
rod of mine anger! the staff in his 
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hand is mine indignation. I will 
send him against a hypocritical peo- 
ple, and against the people of my 
wrath will I give him a charge.” 
‘‘ Howbeit he considers it not so; 
neither does his heart think it; but 
he saith, By the strength of my hand 
have I done it, and by my wisdom, 
forI am prudent! Shah the axe 
boast of itself against him that 
heweth therewith? Should the saw 
magnify itself against him that useth 
it?’ &c. (Isaiah v.15.) The differ- 
ence here pointed out between the 
Deity and his rod the Assyrian, is 
that of the real agent and his instru- 
ment; for, whatever acts not by its 
own will, is but an instrument. And, 
therefore, such an imputation upon 
the Deity is blasphemy, because it 
degrades his power below that of 
finite humanity; as man has a 

ower of free agency which the 

eity, according to this hypothesis, 
has not. Such sophisms cannot 
for an instant be entertained; nor 
can the decided conclusion be any 
other than that He acts according to 
his own free-will and intention. 
But, in order to solve the difficulties 
of the preceding chapters, we say: 
If his will and choice be like that of 
man ; namely, that volition in him 
is produced, as it is in man, bya 
change of puee or desire; such 
difficulties would appear well-found- 
ed: But as his choice and will bear 
no relation whatever to that of man ; 
all difficulties raised on the supposi- 
tion of their similarity, and all the 
conclusions thence deduced, are to- 
tally unfounded. His will is the result 
of His omniscience and of his omni- 
potence; and as these are infinite, and 
not like human science and potency, 
his will is consequently not like ours. 
And as his omniscience and omnipo- 
tence are not independent of His 
existence, but essential to Him; 
these, like His essence, are 80 
completely hidden from and in- 
comprehensible to us, that, when we 
say, ‘‘ He is omnicient,” our meaning 
merely is, that He is not ignorant of 
any thing; and when we speak of 
his volition, our meaning is only 
that His actions do not result from 
absolute and inherent necessity. 
Thus all our definitions are negative ; 
but we cannot conceive either His 


wisdom or His will, so as to arrive at 
any positive definition. And if the 
question should still be persisted in, 
‘** How does He become induced to 
change His non-volition forvolition ?”’ 
we may retort, by asking another 
question : How comes His knowledge 
to alter from something which is not 
yet, to a something which actually 
is?”’ As, for instance, He knows any 
particular man before he was born, 
and he knows him afterwards, dur- 
ing his actual existence. This would 
imply an altered state of knowledge 
corresponding to the transition from 
what is not yet to what actually is. 
There are no means of solving this, 
except by saying, that His know- 
ledge is not like unto ours, which 
arises with and from the events 
around us. For, should we not say 
this, we fall into the error of imput- 
ing to the Deity limited faculties, or 
of maintaining, that he does not 
know his creatures or the passing 
events, individually, but generally ; 
aod that he did not know Moses, 
for instance, during his existence, 
better than before or after: And 
were we to maintain that his know- 


‘ ledge undergoes no change, we must 


likewise maintain that He knows not 
things that are contrary to each 
other. But it is more consonant to 
reason to say, that His knowledge 
resembles His wisdom. And as the 
latter is essential to Him, in like 
manner His knowledge is not inde- 
pendent of His existence, but is part 
of His essence, and as such completely 
hidden and inconceivable to us. 
Thus, His knowledge, His will, and 
His power are alike incomprehensi- 
ble; we cannot define them; nor 
do we know any thing respecting 
Him but that He acts, knows, i: . 
wise and perfect, in a most wonder. 
ful manner. ‘Therefore, knowing, 
as we do, that a free and perfect 
agent acts by volition, we say, He 
acts in like manner; and, though we 
have not the capacity to comprehend 
how or of what kind are His know- 
ledge and will, yet we do know the 
volition is not, with Him, the result 
of altered intentions, because this 
would be an imperfection. In this 
sense the Prophet says, ‘‘ For my 
thoughts are not as your thoughts, 
nor your ways like unto mine. For 
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as the heavens are higher than the 
earth so are my ways higher than 
your ways, aad my thoughts than 
yours. For as the rain cometh down 
and the snow from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; so 
shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth; it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper whereto I send it.” 
(Isaiah liii, S—11.) The contem- 
poraries of the Prophet said, ‘‘ How is 
it possible that the Deity should 
decree any resolution, and after- 
wards be induced by human peni- 
tence to alter his will into non-voli- 
tion?” And they came to the 
conclusion, that whatever happens 
is the result of inherent necessity. 
The Prophet, therefore, says, ‘‘ Do 
penance !?? For His ways are not 
like yours; for as there is no com- 
parison between the relative height 
of the heavens and that of the earth, 
so, likewise, there is none between 
His ways and yours. ‘‘ As the rain 
cometh down, and the snow, from 
heaven, and returneth not,” so, like- 
wise, the word of God does not devi- 
ate from its purpose; and, although 
he permits penance to interpose with 
the doom pronounced, yet there is 
no change of intention. 


CHAPTER IV. 


We have already explained in our 
first division, that the law of Moses 
commences with the history of the 
creation, in order to teach us the 
existence of the Creator, as what is 
there said, and the process of crea- 
tion, from possible into actual being, 
is a proof of the existence of the 
agent by whom it was produced ; 
and its being gradually called into 
being on six successive days, proves 
that it took plaee, according to plan 
and intention, at stated times, in 
conformity to the decree of his wis- 
‘dom. And though he might have 
completed creation at once, he ne- 
vertheless employed a certain space 
of time for that purpose; which is 
an evident proof that he created with 
a particular design. In this sense 
our Rabbies, of blessed memory, 
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said, (Treatise, Aboth, fol. 2,) ‘‘ The 
world was created through ten say- 
ings of the Deity. Why was it not 
created by means of one command 
only? To punish evil-doers who 
pervert the order of the world that 
was created by these ten sayings, 
and to reward the righteous who 
confirm that order.” Their mean- 
ing is, that, as the creation took place 
at successive times, and by means of 
successive commands, it is a proof 
that it was intentional; and, there- 
fore, punishments may await. the 
evil-doer, and rewards the righteous, 
which could not be the case if the 
world be not created according to 
the free-will and intention of God. 
This order of gradual creation, at 
successive times, likewise proves the 
natural seniority whichsome creatures 
have before others; so that each 
was called into being in due time, to 
assign to it the place due to its na- 
ture in the universal scale of per- 
fection, and therefore it is said of 
each of.them, ‘‘ And God saw it was 
good.” By this process of creation 
from possible into actual being, a 
rational proof of the existence of the 
Deity may be deduced in the follow- 
ing manner: We see objects capa- 
ble of existence proceeding into actu- 
al being; but this process absolutely 
requires an external influence to give 
it activity, for were such influence 
internal and no obstacle existing 
to impede the process, then these 
objects would not at any time have 
been in a state merely capable of ex- 
istence, but would always have en- 
joyed actual being. Should we say, 
that the influence was internal, but 
that some obstacle impeded the pro- 
cess which had to be removed: In 
that case, whatever removed such 
obstacle is the actual cause of the 
process from capability of existence 
into actual being. And we go on to 
say, this internal influence, which 
was the cause of possible existence 
and likewise of actual being, either 
was an obstacle in the way of its 
own operation; or the relation be- 
tween the producer and the produced 
was defective, and, as soon as that 
defect was remedied, its power of 
production became active. But each 
of these hypotheses requires the aid 
either of a remover of the obstacle 
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or of the curer of the defect ; nor can 
we cease our researches until at last 
we atrive at the real and fundamen- 
tal Cause of all existence, in whom 
there is nothing merely capable of 
being, but every thing actually is. 
For if any thing in Him were merely 
capable of being, that would imply 
doubt, or a possibility of what may 
or may not be, which again would 
require an external influence to give 
prevalence to one possibility above 
the other. And in that case this last 
influence would be that real and fun- 
damental Cause of universal exist- 
ence, in whom there is nothing 
merely capable of being, who can 
meet with no obstacle, but who<e 
simple will accomplishes all his 
purposes, which are absolute; and 
it would be wrong to suppose that 
first and fundamental Cause to be 
material, as all matter has an exist- 
ence merely conditional or possible ; 
whereas the existence of this First 
Cause is inherent, absolute, and un- 
conditional. It is likewise clear that 
He, is essentially distinct from all 
his productions. And this Being,— 
thus essentially distinct, within 
whom there is nothing doubtful or 
merely possible, but who promotes 
every thing from the mere capability 
of existence into actual being,—He 
it, is whom we call Gop. (Blessed be 
He!) From these premises it is 
further proved that He is one; as 
whatever is essentially absolute can- 
not have number applied to it; for 
the producer must be one, whilst 
everv other number can be applied 
only to what is produced. The Be- 
ing, then, of whom we speak, and 
in whom there is nothing merely 
possible, He is the absolute producer 
and not produced ; for, the existence 
of whatever is produced is condi- 
tional, and therefore merely possi- 
ble, as it depends on the act of an- 
other. It is moreover proved, that 
He is independent of time; for were 
He thus dependent, his existence 
would merely be that of any given 
or certain period, and, consequently, 
conditional or possible. And lastly, 
it is proved that He is perfect; for 
if he were not so, he could not pro- 
duce that perfection which is observ- 
able throughout all his works, as it 
is said in Holy Writ, ‘The Rock! 
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whose work is perfect.” (Deutero- 
nomy xxxii. 4.) This is the proof 
of the existence of the Deity, which 
reason deduces from the history of 
creation, as related in the law of 
Moses. 

CHAPTER V. 

Tuts essential principle, the ex- 
istence of the Deity, has, however, 
other and further reasonable proofs, 
which Rabenu Moses bar Maimon 
adduces in the second volume of his 
work, More Nebochim, ‘‘ the Guide 
of the Perplexed,” which we here 
intend concisely to investigate, in 
order to point out to the attention 
of the searcher such of the proofs 
as are positive, and such others as 
are questionable One of them rests 
on an axiom of Aristotle, namely : 
‘“‘If we find a something composed 
of two substances, and we likewise 
find one of these substances separ- 
ately, and not in a composite state, 
it is certain that we must likewise 
find the other in a similar state of 
separation ; for if their being com- 
posite in matter and form is abso- 
lutely requisite to their existence, 
neither of them could be found in a 
separate state, and severed from the 
other. The separate existence of 
one of these substances is conse- 
quently a satisfactory proof, that 
composition is not indispensable to 
its existence; and that if one of 
them can and does exist by itself, 
so must likewise the other. Thus, 
if we meet with a condiment com- 
posed of honey and vinegar, (sweet 
and sour,) and subsequently by any 
means we meet with one of these . 
substances, say honey, by itself, we 
are certain that we must likewise 
find the second, vinegar, by itself. 
Ergo, we find things that impart 
and receive motion at the same time. . 
We likewise find a something that 
receives motion, but does not im- 
part it: It is, therefore, a necessary 
consequence that there must like- 
be a some One who imparts motion, 
but does not receive it: And this 
some One must be the great First 
Cause. But this proof is not ten- 
able, as the conclusion does not ne- 
cessarily follow, because we find one 
of two composites by itself, that we 
must likewise find the other in a 
similar state; for we find man a - 
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being composed of animate and in- 

ellectual parts. e find other be- 
hgs possessed of animate, but not 
of infellectual, parts; but we can- 
not find beings who are intellectual 
but not animate, unless it should be 
maintained that angels are such. 
But though they are intellectual, and 
have nothing material, are not 
nourished, and areimpalpable, (which 
three are the tokens of animation,) 
nevertheless, these angelic beings 
are animate. And, moreover, we 
can say, that though we find beings 
composed of body and life, or veget- 
ables composed of stem and growth, 
we may find the body without life, 
or the stem without growth, but we 
cannot find life distinct from the 
body, or growth distinct from the 
stem; consequently, the axiom of 
Aristotle is not tenable or_conclu- 
sive. Accordingly, Maimonides him- 
self did not rely on this as a sufh- 
cient proof of the existence of the 
Deity, but adduced another which 
is truly incontrovertible. He says, 
‘* All beings are unavoidably subject 
to one of three cases: Either they are 
all not produced and not mortal, or all 
are produced and mortal, ora part of 
them are produced and mortal, and 
another part not.” ‘The evidence of 
our senses proves it to be untrue, 
that all beings are unproduced and 
immortal, as we see many become 
roduced and many others perish. 
The evidence of our reason proves 
that it cannot be true that all beings 
are produced and mortal ; for if it is 
possible that all beings can perish, 
it may become possible that all do 
perish, without leaving even one to 
maintain existence against non-ex- 
istence; which we are convinced 
cannot be the case. The necessary 
consequence, therefore, is, that there 
must be some Being not produced, 
or within the remotest degree of 
possible mortality, in order that He 
may maintain ‘the continuation and 
existence of such beings as are pro- 
duced and perishable, against non- 
existence. The existence of this 
unproduced and imperishable Being 
must be absolute, not merely possi- 
ble and conditional; and his being 
thus absolute is inherent, and there- 
fore he is God, (blessed be He !) who 
giveth existence to all beings that 
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are produced and mortal; without 
Him there is nothing in existence, 
whilst He himself is neither pro- 
duced nor perishable. ‘This last 
proof adduced by Maimonides is 
perfect and incontrovertible, and is 
therein distinguished from the first 
proof which we adduced, that it 
does not, like it, demonstrate the 
existence of the Deity from his 
works only, but from his own es- 
sential being. It further proves 
that He is not material, for we have 
already demonstrated that His ex- 
istence ‘is inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional; whereas all matter 
is composite, and, therefore, merely 
possible and conditional,—as the 
composition, which is the cause of 
its existence, is altogether dependent 
on the union of parts, and conse- 
quently on an external influence. 
It further proves the absolute unity 
of God; as it is not possible there 
should be two beings, having equally 
the same absolute existence without 
composition; for there would be in 
each one that which constitutes ab- 
solute and inherent existence, and 
which alone is the cause that separ- 
ates Him from whatever is external 
to Him; and as this cause of separa- 
tion would not exist between these 
two equal beings, the Deity {would 
be composed of two parts, which, 
as we before demonstrated, cannot 
be possible. Moreover, it proves 
that He is independent of time; as 
whatever is dependent thereon is 
subject to alteration ; to effect which 
there must be an acting cause; 
whereas the Being, whose existence 
is inherent, absolute, and uncondi- 
tional, is not subject to any external 
cause, and cannotatoncebethealterer 
and altered ; as, were such the case, 
there would be in Him two particles : 
1. Active, causing, and, 2. Passive, 
undergoing, the alteration; which 
again would render him composite ; 
and that, as we repeatedly have 
stated, He cannot be. And, lastly, 
it is proved that he must be perfect, 
as otherwise he would require some 
aid to supply his deficiencies; and 
as he would thus be dependent on an 
external influence, which, from that 
very dependence, is superior to him, 
His existence would no longer be 
inherent, absolute, and uncondition- 
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al. These two proofs, deduced from 
His works and from His own essen- 
tial being, are so full and satisfac- 
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tory, as not to permit any doubt to 
remain respecting the existence of 
the Deity. 


(To be continued.) 
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II. COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. 
(Continued from page 80.) 


“In the beginning God created the heavens YONT mi and the earth. And the earth 
was yi}, VIN, shapeless and heterogencous ; wm, and darkness was on the sur- 
face of the pin deep. And the mm Ruach of Elohim hovered over the face 


of Onn the waters. 
light. 
the darkness. 


And God said, Let there be Ws light: 
And God saw the light that it was good: And God divided the light from 
And God called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night. 


And there was 


And it was evening and it was morning one day.”’ (Genesis i. 1—5.) 


Some commentators, ‘connecting 
this light, with the darkness, of 
which we spoke before, say, that 
it is not the light which meets 
the human eye, and which, however 
subtile, is physical; but they assert, 
that it signifies a peculiar and spi- 
ritual light, which is often calied 
fire, by the Prophets: as in the 
vision of Ezekiel, i.4: ‘‘ A fire, in- 
folding itself, and a radiance about 
it; before which, when he saw it, 
he prostrated himself. This is the 
fire before which Moses hid his face. 
(Exodus iii. 4.) This it was which 
shone on mount Sinai, when “ the 
Lord descended upon it in fire.” 
(Exodus xix. 18.) This likewise 
shed its radiance on the face of 
Moses. (Exodus xxiv. 29.) This fire 
consumed Nadab and Abihu, when 
there went out fire from before the 
Lord and devoured them: and they 
died before the Lord.”’ (Leviticus x. 
2.) Anditisthe same “ fire ” which 
‘* came out from the Lord, and con- 
sumed upon the altar the burnt of- 
fering and the fat.’”? (Leviticus ix. 24.) 
This fire is likewise called ‘‘ the 
glory of the Lord;” as, in Exodus 
xi. 34: ‘* And the glory of the Lord 


filled the Tabernacle.” And ‘‘ the 
glory of God,” which is so frequently 
mentioned as appearing at the taber- 
nacle, and which filled the temple, 
(1 King viii. 10,) is this same fire, 
which likewise descended from hea- 
ven at the call of Elijah on Mount 
Carmel, (2 Kings i. 1-15,) and of 
which Daniel speaks as “‘a_ fiery 
stream, which issued and came forth 
from Him.”’ (vii. 10.) 

This superior light is the first 
emanation of the Deity; as is stated 
in Schemoth Rabba, chapter xv: 
‘* Moses wrote many things ob- 
scurely which David subsequently 
expounded. Thus Moses tells us, 
that the light was ‘called into exist- 
ence after the creation of heaven 
and earth. (Genesis i. 1-3.) But 
David expounds this to us in the 
hundred and fourth Psalm, verse 2 : 
‘He girds himself with light as 
with arobe, and spreads the heavens 
as a carpet.’ ‘Thus light seems to have 
preceded heaven and earth. This is 
the superior light of which ‘ God saw 
it was good; ’ and which is the light 
reserved for the righteous in the 
world to come.” 


Akedath Itzchack: ‘* LIGATION OF ISAAC.” 
BY RABBI ISAAC BEN MOSES. (ARAMA. ) 


_ And God said—In the Treatise 
Aboth,(cap.5,) we find ‘‘the world was 
created by ten sayings of the Deity. 
Why was it not created by one sin- 
gle saying? The answer is, It was 
created by ten sayings, in order that 
evil-doers may be punished who per- 
vert the order of the world that was 
thus created, and to reward the 


righteous who confirm that order.” 
The meaning of the Medrash is, 
** that each saying of the Deity, with 
that part of creation which it called 
into existence, shows'the gradual 
progress of that work; and the 
question therefore is, Why was that 
work not completed at once? s0 
that instead of being guided by the 
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order then laid down, which we call 
nature, the continuation of the world 
might be equally wonderful as at its 
creation ; and if at any time some- 
thing beyond the ordinary supplies 
of nature were required, either by 
the world generally, or any part 
thereof, it might at once be found 
without any other previous cause, 
except the instantaneous will of the 
Creator.” Thus the general and 
constant order of universal govern- 
ment would be under the control 
of a better nature, or of a special 
and individual providence, such as 
protected the Israelites during their 
forty years’ wanderings in the desert, 
where their wants were supplied in a 
supernatural manner; as it is said: 
‘* Your clothes are not waxen old 
upon you, and your feet are not 
swelled : Ye have not eaten bread, 
neither have ye drunk wine or strong 
drink.’’ (Deut. xxix. 5, 6.) When 
they hungered, their food rained down 
from heaven; when they thirsted, 
their drink sprung from out of the 
naked rock: the cloud of glory 
shaded them against the noontide 
heat of the burning desert: And 
thus a special providence watched 
over and supplied their wants. That 
which was possible tothe Deity during 
a certain space of time and towards 
a particular people, it is equally in 
his power to bestow at all times, and 
on all the nations of the earth. It 
is, therefore, not the want of power 
which induces the Deity to withhold 
the continual exercise of this miracu- 
lous providence; but it is the fact, 
that such exercise would put an end 
to merit and demerit, by depriving 
man’s free-will of its scope and acti- 
vity, and, consequently, precluding 
him from deserving either the reward 
or the punishment of a future state ; 
which alone is, to man, ‘the real end 
and aim of creation. If this super- 
natural supply were accidental, man 
would fall into the snares of Atheism ; 
for he would no longer see the rela- 
tion between cause and“ effect, and 
would therefore eventually deny the 


existence of the great First Cause. 


Should, on the contrary, a special 
providence watch over the wants of 
every individual, be he righteous or 
wicked, God-fearing or not, so that 
each, without any distinction, would 
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be supplied with whatever he wants, 
then there would be no incentive to 
the practice of piety and virtue, as 
this universal equality would lead 
men to suppose, either that the 
Deity makes no difference between 
the good and the bad; or that He 
comprises all mankind in one general 
glance ; and this belief would induce 
them to give an unbridled play to 
their ‘evil passions, as ‘they would 
say, ‘‘ It is useless to serve God; 
what ‘avails it to observe his sta- 
tutes?”? Thus the Prophet said: 
‘*O Lord, why hast thou made us 
to err fromthy ways, and hardened 
our hearts against thy fear? ” (Isaiah 
But if the special and 
miraculous providence of God be 
confined to the righteous only, so 
that their wants are supernaturally 
supplied; whilst his countenance is 
altogether withdrawn from _ the 
wicked ; the forced consequence 
would he, that all would be righteous, 
but without any merit, as such right- 
eousness would flow from the desire 
to enjoy the supplies and happiness 
that the wicked are deprived of. 
Thus in every case, the rewards of 
therighteous and the punishments of 
the wicked would cease, and man 
would be as the Prophet says, ‘* Thou 
hast made men like the fishes of the 
sea, like reptiles that have no ruler.” 
(Habak. i. 14.) Nor would human 
reason then be employed in the 
effort to search into the existence of 
the Deity and to contemplate his 
perfections, by gradually ascending 
in the scale of creation until the 
mind rests on Him the great First 
Cause ;* which contemplation and 
preparation enlighten the eye of 
the mentally blind, and bestow on 
us the supreme happiness of which, 
in our present state, we are capable. 

But as {the creation of the world 
was the result of natural gradation, 
founded on the ten separate com- 
mands of God, and in a succession 
of days, denoting the previous and 
the subsequent; and as all his works 
have respectively received the matter 
and form appropriate to their na- 
ture, so that one may result from 
another, and be alike cause and ef. 
fect; this alone shows the justice 
of punishment to evil-doers, who per- 
ceive the wondrous order of nature 
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laid down by these ten sayings 
of the Deity, and the graduated 
scale of creation; but nevertheless 
incline not} their hearts to contem- 
plate the same, and to confess his 
Godhead, although the gates of con- 
templation were most widely opened 
to them, as it issaid, ‘‘ Who knows 
not by all this that the hand of the 
Lord has done it?” (Job xii. 9.) And 
from the circumstance of the course 
of nature being laid down and fixed, 
man should be impressed with the 
reflection, that, although sometimes 
good is enjoyed without merit, or 
evil endured without guilt, such ap- 
parent incongruity is not to be attri- 
buted to the Deity, but to the ordi- 
nary results of :the course of nature. 
Such is the reasoning of the wise 
Solomon, of blessed memory, when 
he says, ‘‘ Because sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore the heart of the sons of 
men is fully set in them to do evil. 
Though a sinner do evil an hundred 
times, and his days be prolonged, 
yet surely I know that it shall be 
well with them that fear God, be- 
cause they fear before Him. But it 
shall not be well with the wicked; 
neither shall he prolong his days, 
which are as a shadow, because he 
feareth not God.” (Ecclesiastes viii. 
13.) His meaning is, that when the 
wicked prospers, and his punish- 
ment does not speedily visit him, 
men may think, that his protracted 
welfare is the result of his wicked- 
ness; and therefore they too set 
their hearts on doing the like evil, 
in order that the like prosperity may 
fall to ‘their share. Solomon, there- 
fore, cautions mankind that such 
reasoning is erroneous ; that though 
the evil-doer may escape his punish- 
ment for a time, either through ex- 
treme caution, or because his sins 
have not yet,acquired their full mea- 
‘sure, so as to take place of the natu- 
ral causes which, till then, occasioned 
and preserved his prosperity, never- 
theless his welfare is by no means 
the consequence or recompence of 
his evil deeds. But with the righte- 
ous the case is different: Their,pros- 
perity is not merely owing to the na- 
tural course of events, but is likewise 
granted to them, and remains with 
them, because they fear the Lord; 
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whilst, though the wicked may enjoy 
the prosperity which accidentally 
falls to his lot, it is never bestowed 
on him, and remains not with him 
after its accidental cause has ceased, 
because he fears not the Lord. Ac- 
cordingly the wicked who prosper, 
and do not reflect that repeated sins 
may fill the measure of their trans- 
gressions, until it takes place of the 
natural causes, which, till then, had 
occasioned and preserved their pros- 
perity, are doubly culpable, because 
they pervert that order of creation 
which the ten sayings of the Deity 
laid down; and which, though they 
could perceive, they inclined not their 
hearts to observe. But the righteous, 
whose contemplations ascend up the 
scale of creation through all its de- 
grees, until they confess and receive 
the Deity, obtain the reward due to 
their piety, in abstaining from tempo- 
poral and imaginary advantages 
and enjoyments, although they know 
that their transgressions might not 
be visited with immediate punish- 
ment, fand that the ordinary course 
of nature may, for a time, extend its 
protection to them, as it does to the 
sinner. They, however, rely not on 
this* precarious impunity, but have 
the fear of their Creator before their 
eyes, and obedience to His laws in 
their heart. If they suffer, and mis- 
fortunes befall them, they know that 
their aba | is not decreed as a 
punishment, but that it results from 
the ordinary course of their nature ; 
and that the measure of their merits 
is not sufficiently full to take the 
place of the natural causes of their 
adversity. Thus is demonstrated 
the necessity of the gradual progress 
of creation, and the consequent order 
of nature. 

The five verses in the first chapter 
of Genesis, on which, hitherto, we 
have commented, give rise to the 
following questions, and their sub- 
joined answers. 

1. Why was light created before 
the existence of any beings that 
stood in need of it, as the Holy One 
(blessed be He! ) could not Himself 
require its use ? 

2. Why,is not the expression, 
‘And it was so,” applied to the 
creation of light, as it is to all the 
other works of creation ? 
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3. Why does Holy Writ first say, 
‘God ‘saw the light that it was 
good,” and afterwards, ‘‘God di- 
vided the light from the darkness ? ”’ 
Ought not this order to have been 
inverted, and the division have pre- 
ceded the expression of the Divine 
approbation ? 

4. Why says Holy Writ, ‘‘ It was 
evening, it was morning, one day? ” 
Ought not this order to have been 
. inverted, as the sun was not yet cre- 

ated, and evening succeeds its set- 
ting? 

5. How can the expression, 

‘“‘Evening and morning, one day,” 
be at all used before the creation of 
the sun, as night and day are caused 
by its light, and no computation of 
time could take place before its 
existence ? 
' 6. Why is the expression here, 
‘*One day,”* and not “‘the first day,” 
as is said of the second, third, and 
succeeding days? 

The answers to these questions 
are as follow :— 

To the first—There are two opi- 
nions respecting light: one, that it 
is spiritual ; and the other, that it is 
physical. According to the first 
Opinion, this light is superior to all 
the rest of creation, not only in qua- 
lity, but likewise in time, as from it 
all other beings emanated. Accord- 
ing to the second opinion, the crea- 
tion of light properly takes place of 
all other works, being a decided 
creation of something out of nothing ; 
as darkness is but the negation or 
absence of light; and, as darkness 
ruled the night, light was, according 
to the intention of the Creator, re- 
quired to rule the succeeding portion, 
day. 

To the second.—According to the 
opinion, that this light is spiritual, 
its terrestrial office was of short du- 
ration, and could not, therefore, be 
properly expressed by the words, 
72 "1, ‘and it was so,” as these 
denote it was confirmed and remain- 
ed. According to the opinion that 
light is physical, the words, ‘‘ It was 


*The rendering of the authorized ver- 
sion, “‘ The evening and the morning were 
the first day,” docs not correctly correspond 
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so,” can only be applied to the 
formation of the matter created on 
the first day, but cannot be applied 
to the positive creation out of no- 
thing. 

To the third.—The separation be- 
tween light and shade or darkness 
was instantaneous, and followed the 
words, “‘ Let there be light.” The 


immediate illumination which per- — 


vaded the universe was good; but, 
in order to mark the distinction 
between night and day, light was 
confined to one side of the globe, 
whilst shade prevailed on the 
other ; and as these never join, but 
always alternate, they are called 
** divided.” 

To the fourth—As it was in the 
plan of the Creator, that the space 
of time He designated should be 
equal to the diurnal evolution, His 
wisdom assigned to darkness the 
portion subsequently called night ; 
and to light that subsequently 
called day: And evening is men- 
tioned first because darkness pre- 
ceded the creation of light. . 

To the fifth—The preceding an- 
swer likewise applies to this ques- 
tion; for, although the computation 
of time commenced with the creation 
of the sun, the Divine wisdom caused 
that uniformity to be observed which 
subsequently limited the duration 
of day and night to twenty-four 
hours. 

To the sixth—Commentators say 
the word first can only be used 
where there is a second to succeed ; 
but as the second day was not yet in 
existence, first could not be applied 
to its predecessor. ‘lhis, however, 
does not seem to be a satisfactory 
answer, as there is no future to the 
Deity. But the words, ‘‘ One day,” 
are used, in order to express that 
the computation of time was that of 
one diurnal evolution, and _ that 
evening and morning were equal to 
what subsequently was called, one 
day ; and not merely to denote its 
rank in the succession of days. 


with the original, as the word there used is, 
Ime, “one,” not PO}, “the first.” 
EDITOR. 


(To be continued.) 
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IV. MORALITY OF THE TALMUD. . 
TREATISE, Sabbath, Fouio 148. 


R. Exvrezer saith, ‘‘ Repent one 
day before thy death.” His disciples 
asked of him, ‘‘ How can any man 
know the day of his death?” His 
answer was, ‘‘ Be penitent to-day, as 
to-morrow thou mayest die; and if 
thou observe this, thy whole life 
will be such that when the day of 
reckoning cometh, thou wilt be pre- 
pared.” And thus Solomon said-in 
his Wisdom, ‘‘ Let thy raiment at 
all times be pure and white, nor let 
ointment be wanting on thy head.” 
(Eccles. ix.8.) R. Jochanan ben Sachai 
explained this saying of Solomon in 
a parable :—A king invited his ser- 
vants toa feast, but did not name 
any precise time for their attendance. 
Those among them who were provi- 
dent dressed and ornainented them- 
selves, and stood in waiting at the 
palace gate: ‘‘ Because,” said they, 
‘*the king’s palace is not deficient of 
means for the speedy preparation of 
a feast.” But those who were fool- 
ish said, ‘*‘ Every feast requires much 
preparation.” They consequently 
went about their ordinary occupa- 
tions. Suddenly the summons was 

iven to appear before the king. 

he provident were ushered in, and 
took their appointed places; but 
when the silly entered into the royal 
presence, their garments were soiled, 
as they had no time to get properly 
arrayed. The king rejoiced to see 
the former, and said, ‘‘ Ye that are 
fit to sit at my table, partake of my 
feast.” But he reproached the 
latter, saying, ‘‘ Ye that presume to 
come into my presence, all soiled 
und unadorned, ye may stand and 
look on.” ‘The son-in-law of R. 
Meir, and in his name, added: 
‘* How happy would the latter have 
been, were they at all admitted to 
the feast, though but in the servile 
.¢capacity of attendants! But it is 
‘not so. Both are invited; but, 
whilst the former feast in abundance, 
the latter starve in penury; as it is 
written: ‘ Behold, my servants shall 
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eat, but ye shall be hungry : Behold, 
my servants shall drink, but ye shall 
be thirsty: Behold, my servants 
shall rejoice, but ye shall be asham- 
ed: Behold, my servants shall sing 
for joy of heart, but ye shall cry for 
sorrow of heart, and shall howl for 
vexation of spirit.’” (Isaiah Ixv. 
13, 14.) 

The moral which this parable in- 
culcates,—conveyed as it is in that 
simple unassuming style in which 
the Rabbies generally delivered their 
instruction, and which, from its very 
want of pretension, speaks more di- 
rectly to the heart than any fine 
figures of speech and rhetorical 
flowers possibly can do,—demands 
our attention on account of the im- 
portant diversity of opinion express- 
ed by R. Jochanan ben Sachal and 
R. Meir. The former says, that, 
unless man properly prepares him- 
self here, by the practice of virtue, 
piety, and penitence, (which he 
calls, ‘‘ being dressed, ornament. 
ed, and in waiting at the palace 
gate,”’) he is not capable of enjoying 
the rewards of a BLISSFUL HERE- 
AFTER; and that the punishment 
of his criminal negligence consists 
in that very incapacity, and in the 
shame and remorse which assail him 
when he beholds the bliss of which 
others enjoy a fulness, but from 
the participation of which he is ex- 
cluded. According to this opinion, 
the punishment of the impenitent 
would be merely negative, and 
would consist only of the incapacity 
to enjoy, and consequent exclusion 
from the rewards of the blessed. R. 
Meir, however, goes further, and 
tells us, that, as the reward is posi- 
tive, the punishment is not less so: 
And he supports his opinion bya 
quotation so strong, so expressive, 
and so apposite, that we fear to 
weaken the impression which it can- 
not fail to make on every reflecting 
mind, by any attempt, on our part, 
at addition or explanation. 


LonDON :—Printed by James Nichols, 46, Hoxton-Square. 
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THE SABBATH. 
(Continued from page 84.) 


Ir is needless any further to conti- 
nue the description we have attempt- 
ed. The Israelite whose feelings 
are hallowed by the Sabbath, with 
its own beatitude and sanctity, needs 
not our faint sketch of its transcend- 
ent realities; and to him who, un- 
fortunately, is a stranger to such 
feelings, our delineation conveys no 
image. This is what the Talmud 
intends to express when it says, 
(Treatise, Sabbath, fol. 119,) ‘‘ Caesar 
inquired of R. Joshua, the son of 
Chanania, ‘Why are your Sabbath- 
meats so fragrant?’ He. answered, 
‘We have a spice called Sabbath, 
which seasons them.’ ‘Give me 
some of that spice,’said Cesar. ‘ He 
only,’ replied R. Joshua, ‘who ob- 
seryes the Sabbath can enjoy its 
fragrance; but to him that observes 
it not, it yields no odour.’” This 
answer appears inconsistent, and not 
to meet the question; as, though 
Cesar did not observe the Sabbath, 
he nevertheless discovered and en- 
joyed the fragrance of the Sabbath- 
meats. But it seems that the whole 
of this conversation is allegorical, 
and that the question asked by Cesar 
really was, ‘‘ How can you Jews 
imagine that your corporeal enjoy- 
ments on the Sabbath (which he calls 
meais) can become conducive to the 
nobler delight of the mind?” (which 
he calls fragrance.) ‘To which R. 
Joshua replies, ‘‘Such is the pecu- 
liar influence of the Sabbath, that it 
affords to its observers a foretaste of 
a future state; and thus ennobles 
those corporeal enjoyments, which, 
without a due recollection of the 
day and of its Founder, degenerate 
into mere gratification of the pas- 
sions.” And when Cesar requires 
that the process of feelings by which 
this is occasioned be explained or 


communicated to him, the Rabbi 
answers, ‘I cannot explain to him 
who observes not the Sabbath the 
felicity and delight which it, when 
observed, imparts, and which are in- 
separable from it.’’ : 

As all these observances, and the 
delights they afford, are but intended 
to prepare the mind for that which 
is the peculiar occupation of the 
Sabbath, namely, the contemplation 
of the Deity and of a future state, 
we must revert to the first institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, and the words 
made use of in Gen. ii. 1-3 : ‘‘ Thus 


_ Were eel pape the heavens, and the 


0 


earth, and all their hosts; and God 
completed on the seventh day all 
his work which he had made, and 
he rested on the seventh day from 
all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified the same; for on that 
day he rested from all his work 


which God had created to continue’ 


working.” The words by which 
Holy Writ expresses the institution 
and distinction of the Sabbath are 
pds 71299, God blessed, and wip, 
he sanctified, the seventh day.” In 
order properly to understand these 
two expressions, it is needful to de- 
fine the precise meaning which the 
words bear, and which we find to be 
twofold, 1. The verb 343, fo bless, 
we find used in Holy Writ when it 
is intended to convey the kind wish 
that the welfare of any one may be 
such as the speaker desires, and in 
a greater degree than the person 
blessed already possesses. e to 
whom such wishes are applied and in 
whom they become realized, is called 
‘13, blessed. As examples, we cite, 
DoT ON Ons JI, “And God blessed 
them,” (Gen. i. 28,) RDP AS FA 
“* And he blessed Joseph,” (Genesig 
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xlviii. 15,) Oso wd ms dan m9 
‘* Thus shall ye bless the children of 
Israel,” (Numbers vi. 23,) D038 2; 
** Blessed be Abram of the most 
high God,” (Gen. xiv.19,) TOs W2 
‘¢ Blessed art thou,” (Deut. xxviii. 
3-6,) Jina Nia, ‘Come. in, thou 
blessed of the Lord.” (Gen. xxiv. 31.) 
Numerous other instances might be 
adduced. 2. But it is likewise used 
in a very different sense; namely, to 
express the feeling of gratitude and 
love entertained towards the Deity, 
to whom man can wish nothing, as 
He (blessed be He!) is already pos- 
sessed of every thing. But to ex- 
press this, the adjective qy12, ‘‘ bless- 
ed,” is invariably employed ; as in- 
stances of which, we cite: bs 42 
roy, “* Blessed be the most high 
God,” (Gen. xiv. 20,) sons Ww, 
** Blessed be thou, Lord God of Is- 
rael,” (1 Chron. xxix. 10,) Jn3 
s125, ** Blessed be the glory of God 
from his place.’’ (Ezek. iii. 12.) Other 

assages might be referred to, similar 
in construction. 

The second word is wip, ‘ And 
he sanctified.” This too we find used 
as conveying different meanings. 
Thus, mw tp, “holiness, sanctity,” 
means, 1. ‘‘ Purity,” in extreme op- 
position to Mow, ‘‘ impurity,” or 
‘“uncleanness:’’* As, for instance, 
wid nob onbdwan swe, “Which I 
have set apart from you as unclean,” 
pump > onm,. “And ye shall be 
holy,” (or pure,) “unto me.” (Lev. 
xx. 25, 26.) 2. ‘‘ Perfection,” when 
applied to the Deity: As the three- 
fold wtp, “holy,” in Isaiah vi. 4. 
3. It also means ‘‘ to prepare :” As 
sind wipnn, ‘‘ Prepare yourselves 
for to-morrow,” (Num. xi. 18.) 

Having thus defined the various 
meanings to convey which these two 
words are used in Holy Writ, it re- 
mains to determine which of all 
these significations can be assigned 
to the expression, ‘‘ God blessed the 


* Itis a singular fact that the Hebrew 
NOD cannot be properly translated; but 
must, in all other languages, be given by a 
negative phrase, as the Latin tmpurus, the 
Greek axa@apros, the English unclean, the 
French immonde, the German unrein, the 
Polish mnieczyste, the Swedish oreen, the 
Danish orehn, &c., all of which are merely 
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seventh day and sanctified it,” in 
Genesis; or, rather, whether any 
one of them can at all be applied to 
‘‘the seventh day,” a portion of 
time, and, as such, incapable of re- 
ceiving a blessing and of being bless- 
ed, or of being either sanctified, per- 
fect, or prepared. The proper un- 
derstanding of these words, as ap- 
plied to the seventh day, require 
that we should revert to the para- 
bles of Genubah and the Rabbies, 
(page 68,) and we say, that when 
they call the Sabbath ‘‘ the perfec- 
tion”? of the creation, they do not 
intend to bestow that epithet on the 
certain portion of time called ‘‘ the 
seventh day,” but on the benefits 
conferred on all the beings in the 
universe on that day; that, after all 
the works of creation were finished, 
the Deity was pleased on that day 
to bestow the full emanation of his 
grace, bounty, and love on all his 
intellectual creatures in a more per- 
fect manner than on any of the pre- 
ceding days on which the work was 
in progress. ‘This full emanation is 
expressed by 342%, ‘‘he blessed,” 
and wip, ‘‘ he sanctified ;” that is to 
say, as the supreme felicity of intellec- 
tual beings throughout all the degrees 
of creation consists in contemplating 
the Divine perfections, and to in- 
crease in the knowledge and love of 
God, (so as perfectly to cleave to 
him,) according to the degree in 
which he vouchsafes to reveal him- 
self ; and, moreover, this contempla- 
tion as the supreme felicity is the 
acmé of all mo02 ‘* Blessing,” 
and leads tomwitp ‘ purity and ho- 
liness,” and consequent perfection, 
according to the degree in which the 
Most Holy (blessed be He!) has 
deigned to permit that they shall be 
attainable; the Sabbath or rest, by 
which that full emanation of grace is 
evidenced, becomes the end and aim 


(or, as the Rabbies calls it, ‘‘ the 


Bride,’’) for the sake.of which the 
universe (which they call the chupah 
or “‘canopy”) was created. This 


the negative of clean ; whereas, in Hebrew, 
the word has a positive meaning, the coun- 
ter-sense of Wm, clean, and the extreme 
counter-sense of wyip, holiness, or purity, 
and denotes a spiritual as well as physical 
state, which, in any other language, we 
want & precise word to express. 
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full emanation of the Divine love 
was conferred on all intellectual 
beings .throughout creation: Al- 
though it was an especial token of the 
Divine favour that—when; in after- 
ages the Law of Moses was granted 
to the descendants of the Patriarchs, 
—when the Deity was pleased to 
appoint the seed of Abraham his 
friend, of Jacob his elect, to be his 
own chosen people,—when he sanc- 
tified them by his laws, and proclaim- 
ed them to be a kingdom of priests 
and an holy people,—He then be- 
stowed on them the Sabbath as a 
precious gift out of the Divine trea- 
sury, and vouchsafed to declare that 
this full emanation of the Divine 
love and grace (the Sabbath,) which 
was the perfection of the glorious 
work of creation, should be unto 
the Israelites a sign between them 
and the Great Source of all bless- 
ing and perfection ; that He (blessed 
be He!) granted and permitted 
them, on that day, the free contem- 
plation of Himself and His perfec- 
tion as far as it is possible for the 
human soul to engage in it. This, 
which ‘is the principal observance 
and only occupation of the Sabbath, 
gave rise to the well-known Rabbi- 
nical expression Ty Nw? “‘enlarge- 
ment of the soul,’ by which they 
meant, that the contemplative fa- 
culties of the soul are enlarged ; and 
that the truly pious Israelite feels 
within himself a perceptible increase 
of his knowledge and love of the 
Deity, whose grace enables his soul 
to cleave to God with greater ardour 
on the Sabbath than it has the power 
of doing on any other day: Nor let 
it for an instant be supposed, that 
this assertion of the Rabbies is other- 
wise than in perfect accordance with 
reason and experience. Man, even 
the most pious, remains subject to 
the frailties of humanity, to the 
wants and feelings of our common 
nature. It is therefore not possible, 
that, whilst his attention, in howe- 
ver small a degree, is diverted by the 
mundane cares of the six working 
days, it should possess the same in- 
tenseness as when all its energies 
_are confined, as on the Sabbath, to 
one object only, namely, the worship 
most worthy of the Creator. 

We said before, that this full ema- 


nation of the Divine grace was ex- 
tended to all intellectual beings ; and 
we now proceed to state, that the 
Sabbath conferred on the Israelites by 
the Deity,— however much an espe- 
cial gift of the Divine favour towards 
them; and although its observance 
according tothe Mosaic law is in- 
cumbent, solely, on them,—is not 
granted them merely for their own 
exclusive benefit; but that it enters 
into the plans of the Divine Provi- 
dence that this day and its observ- 
ance by Israelites should, to all other 
nations of the earth, afford as per- 
fect, convincing, and incontroverti- 
ble a proof of the truth of revealed 
religion, and all its sacred and im- 
portant doctrines, as human reason 
can require or conceive. History 
relates, in records, the existence of 
which has been preserved by the 
greatest possible zeal, and with a 
care so scrupulous that their inte- 
grity cannot reasonably be called in 
question,—that an entire nation, 
composed of six hundred thousand 
men, besides women, children, anda 
mixed multitude, that had joined 
them, (after having, bya series of 
supernatural events, been redeemed 
from bondage,) traversed the sea, 
which opened to give them asafe pas- 
sage ;—and that subsequently they 
did, during forty successive years, 
wander about in the arid and sterile 
deserts of Arabia Petrzea, where 
(had they been limited to such sup- 
plies as the scene of their wander- 
ings afforded, or as they could have 
carried with them,) they must have 
miserably perished through hunger 
and want. Of this as a fact generally 
known, fully established, and utterly 
indisputable, the Prophet reminds 
the descendants of that nation, nearly 
one thousand years later, when he 
says in the name of the Lord, “I 
will remember the faith of thy 
younger years, the love of thy bri- 
dal state, when thou didst follow me 
in the desert, in a land where seed 
was never sown.” (Jeremiah ii. 2.) 
The same history further relates, — 
that this nation was saved from the 
horrid fate of starvation ; as it pleased 
the Deity to interpose his special 
Providence, and tosend them, dur- 
ing six days in every week, a parti- 
cular nutriment, the hike of which 
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has not before or since been known ; 
—that the supply was so regulated, 
that, whether much or little had 
been gathered, the portion of each 
individual was alike ;—but that on 
every sixth day this portion was dou- 
bled, because on the seventh day 
(Sabbath) the supply altogether 
ceased ;—and that, although any 
quantity of this food, saved from 
one day to another during the six 
days, invariably became putrid, 
wormy, and utterly unfit for nou- 
rishment, yet the double portion 
gathered on the Sabbath-eve retained 
its pristine wholesomeness and nu- 
tritious qualities on the Sabbath 
day ;—that their leader, the accre- 
dited messenger and instrument of 
the Deity amongst them, informed 
them that this increase of the sup- 
ply on the sixth day was in conse- 

uence of the seventh day being 
“the Sabbath of the Lord,” conse- 
crated to rest and contemplation, on 
which day it was unlawful to them 
to do any work ;—and that therefore 
they would not find any of this food 
(by them called manna) in the field, 
nor should they attempt to gather 
any ;—that when some individuals 
(notwithstanding they had been thus 
pre-admonished) went out to gather 
as usual, on the Sabbath day, they 
did not find any ;—that they were 
reproved by the Deity for their want 
of faith and obedience ;—and that it 
was moreover said to them, ‘‘ See 
ye! the Lord has given you the 
Sabbath ; ’’? (You see with your own 
eyes, and are convinced by your 
own senses, that the Lord has insti- 
tuted the Sabbath, as a day of rest 
devoted to his worship, and there- 
fore ‘‘ to-day ye shall not find it in 
the field ; ’)—that the command to 
consecrate the Sabbath to God, and 
to be careful in its observance, was 
repeated on another still more so- 
lemn occasion at Sinai, where all Is- 
rael heard the commands of the Lord 
from Himself;—that these facts, 
confirmed by the constant experience 
of two generations during forty con- 
secutive years of wandering, were 
transmitted by all the fathers of this 
entire nation to their children, with 
the strict charge to persevere in the 
same observance of the Sabbath 


which they-had seen and been taught 
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in the paternal home ;—that this 
their behest has been sv carefully 
obeyed, that it is not only persevered 
in at the present day, after a lapse of 
thirty-five centuries, but that, dur- 
ing the whole of this long period, 
there never was any time when this 
observance had ceased, or its trans- 
gression did not call forth due ex- 
hortation and reproof from teachers 
properly authorized by the Deity ;— 
that, moreover, when this observ- 
ance was first commanded by God to 
the Israelites, He told them, ‘‘ Ve- 
rily my Sabbaths shall ye observe; 
for it is a sign between me and 
you throughout your generations, 
that ye may know that I the Lord 
do sanctify you. Ye shall observe 
the Sabbath, for it is holy unto you. 
Six days may work be done, but on 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
rest, sacred tothe Lord. Wherefore 
the children of Israel shall keep the 
Sabbath, to observe the Sabbath 
throughout their generations; an 
everlasting covenant. Between me 
and the children of Israel-it is a per- 
petual sign: for in six days the Lord 
made the heavens and the earth, and 
on the seventh day he rested, and 
bestowed his grace.” (Exodus xxx. 
13-17.) To this we may add, that, 
in latter times, the same Most High 
Authority vouchsafed ‘to say to 
the Israelites, ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses 
saith the Lord that I am God.” 
(Isaiah xlili. 12.) And accordingly 
it is found, amidst the most wonder- 
ful vicissitudes and changes of for- 
tune, in their own land and in exile 
wherever the decree of providence 
has scattered them, that this parti- 
cular nation, despite. of the urgent 
eclamour of poverty or the allure- 
ments of interest, still looks up to 
the sign as perpetual, and adheres to 
the covenant as everlasting, without 
the slightest interruption or devia- 
tion ; so that there is no region, no 
nation that has any claims whatever 
to civilization, but knows the Sabbath 
from the Jew, and the Jew by the 
Sabbath. Who can take upon him- 
self to say that this is so, for any 
other reason than because Israelites 
are the witnesses of the Deity, who 
bear evidence to the fact that the 
Lord alone is the great First Cause, 
whose omnipotence created the uni-. 
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verse which his omniscience governs, 
and his mercy preserves; that he 
revealed his laws and his will, and 
made known to man what are his 

duties, and what are the means of 
acquiring perfection, and the bless- 
ings of a future state? And where 
is the fool who saith, ‘‘’ There is no 
God!” the infidel who denies the 
truth of revelation, that shall pre- 
sume,—in the face of evidence so 
conclusive, so continuous, and so 
pores borne out and supported 
y every test that can possibly be 
required to produce and maintain 
full conviction,—-to continue his sin- 
ful cavils against revelation, and who 
does not (stricken with shame and 
remorse) cease to carp at the enact- 
ments of the Divine law ?* 





Tue word ww), derived from 
wb) ** soul,” to which in a preceding 
page reference has been made, has 
occasioned different translations. We 
will at present only notice the autho- 
rized English version, which renders 
it, ‘‘ He was refreshed ; ’’ the German 
translation of Luther, which turns 
it into, Er erquickte sich, ‘‘ He re- 
vived or refreshed himself; ’’ and 
that of Mendelssohn, Sein ztel erret- 
chet,* ‘*‘ He attained his aim.” We 
need scarcely call the attention of 
our readers to the impropriety of ap- 
plying the terms of any of these 
translations to-the Supreme Being. 
But, independently of this impropri- 
ety, the true meaning of the word 


* In this sense our Rabbies of blessed 
memory expounded Shemoth Rabéa : (chap. 
xvi. 29:) “ See ye! the Lord has given ye 
the Sabbath. Why does not Holy Writ say, 
Know ye, &c.? The answer is, Moses 
said to the Israelites, ‘ If the nations of the 
earth inquire of you, Why do ye observe the 
Sabbath ? ye are to answer, See you not 
that the manna does not descend on the 
Sabbath ?’’’? The Rabbies are struck with 
the difference in this case, from all other 
observances commanded by the Deity. All 
other enactments of the divine laws are left 
to the free-will of man ; to obey and be re. 
warded, or to transgress and be punished. 
The observance of the Sabbath in the desert, 
however, was secured from any transgres- 
sion, as the Israelites could not follow their 
every-day occupation of gathering manna, 
because none did fall. Had the Israclites 
alone been concerned, it would have afforded 
greater merit to them, by permitting their 
free-will to give proofs of its obedience and 
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does not seem to be given by either 
translator; and, if it were given, it 
would be the only time throughout 
the sacred Scriptures that it bears 
such an interpretafion. The Chal- 
dee paraphrase of Onkelos renders it 
131, which may be translated either 
by he rested, or he was satisfied. In 
the Talmud, (Treatise, Betza, fol. 16,) 
the word w53°) is derived from wd, 
*‘soul;’? and later commentators 
expound the meaning of the Talmud- 
ists by saying, that on the Sabbath 
human souls and spiritual intelli- 
gences received the efflux of the 
Divine grace. In accordance with 
our previous observations we think 
that this word, although derived 
from wb), ‘‘soul,” here implies 
** good-will” or ‘* grace,” as will is 
a principal quality of the; soul. In 
this sense we find it again in Jere- 
miah (xv.1.) Ssyow) Myo Toyo 
mim oopm>s oomps ops apd 
‘* Though Moses and Samuel stood 
before me, my good-will (grace) is 
not with this people ;” or, as the 
authorized version here more cor- 
rectly has it, “‘ My mind is not,” &c. 
The word w5)") would consequently 
here denote that the Deity bestowed 
his grace or good-will on his creatures, 
and we have translated it accordingly. 
For, as Solomon saith, ‘‘ In the light 
of the King’s countenance there is 
life; and his will (grace) is like a 
cloud of the latter rain.” (Prov. xvi. 
14.)—Epi1ror. 

faith, if the manna had fallen on the Sab- 
bath as on every other day, and they had 
observed the institution of the sacred day 
of rest, and abstained from gathering. This 
would likewise have been more in accord- 
ance with the usual dispensations of Provi- 
dence and the scope afforded to human 
volition. But as it was intended that the 
Sabbath should be a sign of facts of which 
the Israelites were chosen to bear evidence 
to all mankind}; the most positive proof was 
afforded to them by the experience of their 
senses during forty successive years, that the 
Sabbath was sanctified by and to the Lord. 
And as there were no other nations in the 
lonely desert, who then could question the 
Israelites respecting their observance, the 
reference to this miracle, and to the satis- 
factory proof it afforded, was intended as an 
answer and instruction during all future 
ages unto all the nations of the earth. For, 
“from Zion proceedeth the law, and the 


word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” (Micah 
iv. 2.)—EDITOR. 
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Eben hangezer : 


** ROCK OF ASSISTANCE.”’ 


(Conjugal Code.) 


(Continued from page 74.) 


WueEn the betrothing is depen- 
Za conditional agreement, either 
on fhe part of the man or of the 
woman, the kedushin are only then 
valid, when the agreement is com- 
pleted; but if the terms of such 
agreement have not been complied 
with, the kedushin are void. 

In order to be legal, any agree- 
ment of kedushin requires four con- 
ditions : 1. That it shall contain both 
positive and negative stipulations. 
2. That the positive stipulation 
must precede the negative one. 3. 
That the stipulation shall precede 
its consequence. 4. That the stipu- 
lation shall be within the reach of 
possibility. If any of these four 
essential requisites be neglected, the 
agreement is illegal, the stipulations 
become void, and the kedushin re- 
main valid. 

AppENpD1x.—If the negative stipu- 
lation precedes the positive one, but 
is subsequently, on repetition, placed 
in legal order, the agreement is bind- 


mg . 
. hese four conditions are indis- 


pensably required to an agreement, 
if the stipulation is, that the act of 
betrothing is to‘date, and have force, 
from and after the completing of the 
terms of such agreement. But if it 
is agreed that the betrothing is to 
have immediate force and legality, 
but that the covenants stipulated 
shall be executed at a subsequent 
period, or in terms to that effect, 
then the whole of the above four 
conditions are not indispensably re- 
quisite, as in that case the two first 
oints may be dispensed with. 

ome authorities, however, differ 
from this opinion, and maintain 


that, in any and every case, the 


aforesaid four conditions are indis- 
pensable to the legality of the agree- 


- ment. 


APPENDIxX.—Some are of opinion 
that, although the above four condi- 
tions have not been expressed, but 
that the stipulation runs ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to the agreement of the Tribes of 
Gad and Reuben,’’* the agreement is 


legal... ; 


* Vide Numbers xxxii. 20. 


Some are of opinion that these 


four conditions are required out of © 


precaution, and to avoid transgres- 
sion; and that in cases of betroth- 


ing by conditional agreement, in © 


which either or all of these condi- 
tions have been omitted, the woman 
moust not marry any other man with- 
out previously obtaining a divorce ; 
and if she has become betrothed to 
another man, she must likewise have 
a divorce from him. 

If a man betroths a woman, by 
giving her a prutah, or coin, and 
says to her, ‘‘ Thou art mekudesheth 
(sanctified) unto me by this coin, 
on condition that I give thee one 
hundred pieces of gold:” If he 
subsequently completes this condi- 
tion, she is considered as legally 
betrothed from the time he first 
gave her the prutahk ; and although 
he may not then have expressed 
that the kedushin were to have im- 
mediate force, that is tacitly under- 
stood. 

If another has, in the interval be- 
tween giving her the prutah and 
the completing of the condition, be- 
trothed her, these second kedushin_ 
become void, 

If a man has betrothed a woman, 
on condition of paying her one hun- 
dred gold pieces before the expira- 
tion of thirty days, and he makes 
the payment within the thirty days, 
the kedushin are valid; but if he has 
not done so, they are void. If, dur- 
ing these thirty days, before the ' 


completing of the condition, another \ 


man-has betrothed her, in that case, 
during these thirty days, it is doubt- 


ally_betrothed, IF the first com- 
pletes his agreement within the sti- 
pulated thirty days, her first kedushin 
are valid, and she requires no di- 
vorce from the second; but if the 
first does not act up to his agree- 
ment, within the stipulated space of 
thirty days, her first kedushin are 
void, the second are valid, and she 
requires no divorce from the first. 


‘ Tf aman says to a woman, “If I 


give thee one hundred gold pieces 
within thirty days, thou shalt be 
od | a a 
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JURISPRUDENCE OF THE HEBREWS. 


mekudesheth, unto me with this - 
tah,”’ then the kedushin only date, 
and come in force, from and after 
the completion of the agreement. 
Should another man betroth her 
in the interval, and, previous to the 
expiration of the stipulated time and 
performance of the agreement by 
the first, she is legally betrothed to 
the second. 

If a man says to a woman, ‘“‘ Thou 
art mekudesheth unto me, ‘on condi- 
tion that thy father gives his con- 
sent;’’ in that case, if the father 
does consent, the kedushin are valid : 
If he has not consented, has heard 
of it, and said nothing, or died pre- 
viously to hearing of the conditions, 
the kedushin are void. But if the 
expression was, ‘‘ On condition that 
thy father does not object ;’’ in that 
case, if the father does object, the 
kedushin are void; but if the father 
did not object, or died before hear- 
ing of the condition, they are valid. 
If the bridegroom died previous to 
the father’s hearing of the betrothal, 
the father is to be informed, in order 
that he may object, and thus invali- 
date the kedushin, and release her 
from the obligation of receiving a 
divorce from her betrothed hus- 
band’s brother.* 

Some are of opinion that, though 
the man used the expression, ‘‘ If 
thy father consent,”’ it is only tanta- 
mount to his saying, ‘‘ If thy father 
do not object.” Others say it is tan- 
tamount to his saying, ‘‘If he says 
nothing.”’ 

If the expression was, ‘‘ On con- 
dition that thy father says he will 
consent ;” although in the first in- 
stance the father should object; yet, 
if subsequently he expresses his con- 
sent, the kedushin are valid. And 
as the father may, at any time dur- 
ing his life, express such consent, 


the daughter remains saphek meku-— 


desheth, or ‘‘ questionably betrothed,” 
and may not, until the father’s 
death, be betrothed to another man 
without previous divorce from the 
first. : 

If the expression was, “On con- 
dition that thy father says nothing ;” 
and if, when the father hears of 
such condition, he says nothing ; the 


* Vide Deuteronomy xxv. 5. 
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kedushin are valid, although he 
should subsequently utter his ob- 
jection. But if the father, when 
first he heard of it, objected, al- 
though he subsequently consents, 
the kedushin are void. If the father 
dies previous to becoming acquaint- 
ed with the condition, they are 
valid. 

If the expression was, ‘‘ On con- 
dition that thy father does not ob- 
ject;”’ although, when the father 
first hears of this condition, he con- 
sents, yet, should he subsequently 
object, the kedushin are void. 
Others, however, are of opinion 
that, having once consented, he can- 
not retract, and that consequently 
the kedushin are valid. : 

Should a man say to a woman, 
‘“‘Thou art mekudesheth unto me 
with this prutah, on condition that I 
perform certain work or labour for 
thee; or speak in thy behalf to the 
Government:” If there are witnes- 
ses to prove that he has performed 
his agreement, the kedushin are 
valid ; if not, they are questionable. 

If he has not given her any thing, 
but said, ‘* Be mekudesheth unto me, 
in consideration of the wages I shall 
earn, for doing certain work or. la- 
bour for thee, or speaking in thy 
behalf to the Government,” she is 
not mekudesheth, although he per- 
form the stipulations of his agree- 
ment. The reason is, that wages 
accrue gradually as the labour pro- 
ceeds: That at the commencement 
of his work there was nothing due 
to him, and he is bound to give her 
something to make the kedushin 
valid; during the progress of the 
work, the gift is not yet entire; and 
when. the work is completed, it is 
already become a debt, as it accrues 
gradually, and a debt is not a legal 
consideration for kedushin.* ” 

If he says, ‘‘On condition that I 
am possessed of a certain sum,’ if 
it is proved by witnesses that he 
does possess such sum, the kedushin 
are valid; if not, they are question- 
able. And when there are no wit- 
nesses, although he himself should 
admit that he is not possessed of 


* We recommend this conclusion to our 
readers as a fair specimen of Rabbinical 
logic. 
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that certain sum, the kedushin are 
nevertheless questionable. 

If the expression was, ‘‘On condi- 
tion that I have a certain sum in the 
hands of such an one:” If it is 
proved by witnesses that his asser- 
tion is true, the kedushin are valid; 
if not, they are questionable, even if 
the alleged debtor denied the claim 
upon him. 

If a man says to a woman, ‘* Thou 
art mekudesheth unto me, on condi- 
tion that I shew thee a certain 
amount ;” the kedushin are only valid 
if he produces to her that certain 
amount of his own property; for if 
he shows her money belonging to 
others, and placed in his hands for 
the purposes of trade, the kedushin 
are not valid. Some are of opinion 
that if he has in hand monies be- 
longing to others, which have yield- 
ed to his share profits equal to the 
sum he undertook to produce, never- 
theless, the kedushin are not valid; 
as the profits do not become his 
property until they are divided. But 
- if he has produced to her that cer- 
tain amount, although destined to 
liquidate a debt, the kedushin are 
valid. 

If, at the time he undertook to 
produce that certain sum, he was 
not possessed thereof, but subse- 
quently earned and produced it; 
some are of opinion the kedushin 
are valid: But if he said, ‘‘On 
condition that I now have that sum,”’ 
all agree that, if he then had it not, 
but subsequently earned it, the ke- 
dushin are void. 


If a man betroths a woman, and - 


either of them instantly repents, 
and retracts, the kedushin remain 
valid. 

If a man betroths a woman, un- 
der a conditional agreement; and 
after a few days he retracts the sti- 
pulation; although his doing so was 
without witnesses, the kedushin are 
nevertheless valid: Thus, likewise, 
if the agreement was obligatory on 
her, and she recalis the stipulation. 
Consequently, if a man betroths a 
woman under a conditicnal agree- 
ment, and consummates the mar- 
riage previous to completing such 
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agreement; although he _ subse- 
quently should fail in the perform- 
ance of his agreement, the kedushin 
nevertheless remain questionable ; 
as it is likely that he recalled the 
stipulations. Jf another man _ be- 
troths her, she must obtain a di- 
vorce from both. 

If aman says to a woman, “ Thou 
art mekudesheth unto me by this pru- 
tah, on condition that I give thee a 
certain sum,’’ and he subsequently 
declares that he will never give it 
her; he cannot be forced to give her 
that amount; but the kedushin are 
void, and she needs no divorce. 
Nevertheless, a man of tender con- 
science should not marry her, unless 
she be divorced by the first; as, if he 
were at any time to complete his 
agreement, the first kedushin would 
still be in force, and the second 
might become exposed to the guilt of 
having wedded another man’s wife. 

If a man goes on a voyage, and 
previous to his departure betroths a 
woman, saying, ‘Thou art mekude- 
sheth to me by this prutah, from this 
present time, provided I return before 
the expiration of twelve months ; ”’ if 
before he actually departs they have 
both agreed to prolong the term; 
and he remains absent longer than 
the twelve months, but returns be- 
fore the expiration of the further 
period to which the agreement had 
been extended, the kedushin are 
valid; as every stipulation may, by 
mutual consent, be either recalled 
or modified. And should she have 
expended the gift of the kedushin 
during his absence, tliat does not 
affect the validity of the act of be- 
trothing. 

If the stipulations of the agree- 
ment are in favour of the man: As, 
for instance, ‘‘On condition that 
thou art free of bodily ailments or 


of any vow,” he can recal the stipu- 


lation of his own accord. But if 
the stipulation is in her favour, as 
for instance, ‘‘On condition that I 
give thee a certain sum ;”’ although 
he cannot be compelled to perform 
the agreement, he cannot, of his own 
accord, set it aside; and if he does, 
the kedushin are void. 


(To be continued.) 
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11]. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 


Sepher Ikkarim : 


*© BOOK OF PRINCIPLES :” 


BY R. JOSEPH ALBQ. 


(Continued from page 78.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Every one who professes faith in 
the Divine laws is,—by virtue of 
the proofs which, in the preceding 
chapters, we have adduced of the 
first essential principle, ‘‘the exist- 
ence of the Deity,’’—held to believe 
that there is a Being whose existence 
is inherent, absolute, and uncondi- 
tional within himself; who has no 
cause, or. origin, nor is there any 
other being like unto him;* but he 
alone is the first producer of what- 
soever exists; that all beings find 
the support of_ their existence in 
him, whereas he derives no sup- 
port either from them or from any 
other source; and that such Being 
is by men called Gop! (Blessed be 
He!) This gives us a plain and 
distinct perception of the conclu- 
gions to which we came in the fore- 
going chapters. We must, however, 
premise, that, as it is the exclusive 
distinction of any object that ren- 
ders it perceptible to our minds; so 
likewise in using the expression, ‘‘ A 
Being whose existence is inherent, 
absolute, and unconditional’? (as the 
word Besng is a collective noun, ap- 
plicable to whatever is in existence), 
these three adjectives convey to our 
minds that exclusive distinction 
which is required to enable us to 
form a perceptible idea; for it is 
this quality of ‘‘ inherent, absolute, 
and unconditional ” existence which 
forms the essential difference and 
distinction between the Deity and 
whatever is external to him. All 
other distinctive epithets,—such as, 
that he is the First Producer, un- 
equalled, and others of the same 
kind,—are but so many explanatory 
terms, resulting from this inherent, 
absolute, and unconditional exist- 
ence in himself, so as to render 
more perfect any idea that it is pos- 
sible for us to form of Him,—blessed 
be He! For no marks of exclusive 
distinction can in reality be assigned 
to the Deity ; as, whatever requires 
to be distinguished from other things 
pre-supposes it possessed of a some- 
thing in common with them, which 


occasions the necessity of an exclu- 
sive mark of distinction. This, 
however, cannot be the case with 
the Deity. When we call him Bz- 
ing, that word cannot be considered 
as a noun collective, comprising 
God and whatever else exists, so as 
to render it necessary that there 
should be any means to distinguish 
Hin from others; for, the existence 
of all other beings is founded in 
him, of whose Being they are merely 
the production. As thus this word 
ceases to be a noun collective, appli- 
cable in the. same sense to the Deity. 
in common with his creatures; He 
requires no epithet of distinction. 
Consequently, when we apply any 


such to him,—as, for instance, that 


he has no equal,—such expression 
is only relative to what is external 
to him, and means that he is inde- 
endent of ail and every other be- 
ing, whilst all and every other being 
is produced by Him on whom their 
existence is altogether dependent. 

This first essential principle (‘‘ the 
existence of the Deity’’) gives rise 
to the four chief branches which we 
enumerated in our first division; 
and whosoever denies any one of 
them rejects the entire principle. 
These are 1. The Unity of God. 2. 
His Immateriality. 3. His Inde- 
pendence of time. 4. His Perfec- 
tion. 

1. The unity of God is self-evi- 
dent, as we have already proved: 
For, if he were not One only, but 
two or more, then each of this plu- 
rality would require two things: (1.) 
Inherent, absolute, and uncondi- 
tional existence. (2.) That which 
separates, or renders it distinct, 
from the others. Thus each of 
them would be composite ; and as 
their being so is essential to their 
existence, that existence would no 
longer be inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional. 2. That he is zmma- 
terial, is equally self-evident: For, 
as we have already demonstrated, 
every thing material is composed of 
matter and form, every thing com- 
posite requires such composition as 
essential to its existence: and this 
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brings us back to what we have al- 
ready said above, in proof of the 
Divine Unity. It may, perhaps, by 
some be asserted, “‘ that it is not es- 
sential to matter, that, in order to 
be such, it should be composed of 
matter and form; ‘and that this 
composition is not the peculiar and 
exclusive distinction of matter; that 
some philosophers have maintained 
the superior material beings to be 
absolute unities, without any ad- 
mixture or composition whatever ; 
and that our finding all terrestrial 
Matter composite, is not caused 
by, or essential to, its being mat- 
ter, but results from the circum- 
stance that its formation into differ- 
ent kinds and species requires that 
it should be composite; that, conse- 
quently, notwithstanding the abso- 
lute Unity of God, there is a possi- 
bility of his being material :’—To 
these assertions we reply: If He 
Were material, a necessary conse- 
quence would be that He is finite, 
and that there would be something 
equal to him, inasmuch as he in that 
respect resembles other matter ; 
his power too would be limited: 
And ali this cannot possibly be the 
case with him, as we have already 
most clearly demonstrated. In ad- 
dition to which we go on to say, that 
nothing material can impart motion 
without being moved; that this 
being moved is caused by some ex- 
ternal impulse ; which, in order not 
to require the same aid from any 
other external agent in endless pro- 
gression, must be immaterial; the 
consequence of which is, that this 
immaterial impulse which imparts 
motion without being moved is the 
Berne whose existence is inherent, 
absolute, and unconditional. 3. That 
he is independent of time, is likewise 
self-evident; otherwise he could 
not be the First Cause of universal 
production, as time would have pre 
ceded his eternity, and there would 
consequently be something external 
to him, which had not required a 
Producer. Were we to assume that 
his eternity is co-eval with time, 
then his existence is no longer in- 
herent, absolute, and unconditional, 
within himself, as he never was in- 
dependent of time; which thus 
would become entitled to a duration 
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without commencement, or eternity, 
which can only be assigned to the 
Deity. The same case occurs with 
respect to the future or the duration 
of eternity: For, if his existence 
is not endless, it becomes possible 
that it may cease and no longer be: 
And whatever can by any possibility 
cease and no longer be, is not pos- 
sessed of inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional existence. Conse- 
quently, as He is possessed of such 
existence, his Being continues un- 
impaired, although time should 
cease, as it was before time com- 
menced. Lastly: His perfection 
is self-evident; as, were he defective 
in any respect, he would require a 
something to cure that defect, and 
thus would be no longer inherent, 
absolute, and unconditional. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Our of these four chief branches, 
which spring from the first essential 
ae ‘‘the existence of the 

eity,”’” several other boughs spread 
forth. From ‘‘ the Unity of God,” re- 
sults,—that we must abstain from as- 
signing to Him any qualification, such 
as wisdom, power, goodness, and the 
like; because in the sense we un- 
derstand them, they could not form 
so many additions to his essence: 
And as the Deity is a perfect and 
absolute unity, it is impossible that 
he can have any such qualifications 
either essentially or accidentally ; as, 
in either case, they would consti- 
tute plurality, and deprive him of 
his Unity. 

From the second branch, ‘‘ that 
he is immaterial and not possessed 
of material faculties,” results, —that 
we must abstain from assigning to 
him affections that are caused by 
corporeal conformation, such as 
wrath, joy, grief, revenge, and the 
like; all of which are corporeal, 
and consequently can have no rela- 
tion to him.” 

From the third branch, ‘‘ that he 
is independent of time,’ results,— 
that his power and duration are infi- 
nite, and that consequently no possi- 
ble comparison can be raised or 


‘established between him and any of 


his creatures. As all derive their 
origin from him, they must all be 


a ne 
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finite; and, being fimite, they must 
bear a relation to, and consequently. 
have a dependence on, time; where- 
as He, (blessed be He!) as their 
Producer, is infinite, and therefore 
eternal, or bearing no relation to, 
and consequently independent of, 
time. Accordingly the prophet says, 
in the name of the Lord, ‘‘I am the 
first and I am the last, and beside 
me there is no God.” (Isaiah xliv. 
6.) ‘*To whom then will ye liken 
me or shall I be equal, saith the 
Holy One? Lift up your eyes on 
high, and behold who hath created 
these? who calleth forth their hosts 
according to number? He calleth to 
them all by name; from the great- 
ness of his power, and mighty 
strength, not one of them faileth.” 
(Isaiah xl. 25, 26.) 

From the fourth brarich, “his 
perfection,” results,—that we must 
abstain from applying to him any 
epithet that appears derogatory to 
that perfection, as weariness, weak- 
ness, and the like. 

Perhaps the question may arise, 
why we have only enumerated these 
four chief branches and their boughs, 
and have not particularized amon 
them, that He (blessed be He!) is 
wise and omnipotent, and has voli- 
tion, in the same manner as we 
dwelt on his Unity; or that we 
have not stated, that He is infinite, 
true, and blessed, as well as stating 
that He is independent of time? 
The answer to this question neees- 
sarily results from what we have 
already demonstrated, as all these 
form part of, and are comprised in, 
the four chief branches we have 
enumerated. As, for instance, that 
He has volition, is wise, omnipotent, 
just, and righteous, faithful, gracious, 
mighty, merciful, bounteous, and 
more attributes of a similar kind 
requisite to form perfection, are all 
included in the last branch, as we 
say, ‘He is perfect.” That He 
(blessed be He!) requires no dis- 
tinction, is not subject to accident, 
has no gender, and is not in space, 
are all comprehended under the first 
branch, his Unity. That he is true, 
is likewise there understood : as, in- 
deed, the word true, when applied 
to him, has no other signification 
than that. his existence is in himself 
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alone ; which we intend, God will. 
ing, hereafter, more fully to demon- — 
strate. Thus all qualities that can 
be attributed to him, or those others 
which we are to abstain from assign- 
ing to him, are to be classed under 
these four chief branches; and under 
one or other of these they are cer- 
tain to find either a positive or ne- 
gative reason. Our intention is, fully 
to explain each of these four branches, 
and whatappertainsto each, separate- 
ly and by itself: But, previous to our 
oing so, it behoves us to examine 
in what manner we can, with pro- 
priety, attribute to Him (blessed be 
HE!) any or all of the qualifications 
which we have above enumerated. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir does not require much research 
to arrive at the conclusion, that 
qualities, attributed in consequence 
to an agent, do not necessarily re- 
quire any plurality in the essence of 
such agent; as it is possible that 
many different and even contrary 
effects may be produced by the same 
agent. The case is the same by ei- 
ther order of agents,—by him, 
namely, who works from inherent 
necessity, as well as by him who 
acts according to wil] and intention. 
An instance of the first order of 
agents is fire: It dissolves some sub- 
stances, whilst it hardens others; it — 
boils, it burns, it blackens, and 
brightens. From these varying ef- 
fects, he that is unacquainted with 
the nature of fire might be led to 
infer, that it is possessed of six dif- 
ferent powers,’ as he would ask, 
‘* How can opposite results be pro- 
duced by the same power? ” Where- 
as he who is acquainted with the 
nature of fire, knows that the acting 
power is always one and the same, 
namely, heat, but that its effects 
vary, according to the difference of 
the objects that are submitted to its 
activity. An instance of the second 
order of agents is man, who, by 
means of one power, intellect, will 
likewise produce different and con- 
trary effects. He can acquire wis- 
dom or industry, make discoveries 
or govern nations, break and repair, 
build and demolish, and undcrtake 
many other differing and opposite 
enterprises, although he is but one; 
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and it would never be maintained, 
that these various effects of his intel- 
lectual power pre-suppose a necessary 
plurality. hus likewise animation 
causes different effects, as nutrition, 
growth, sensation, and the effects of 
volition, desire, and reflection. 
Philosophers, however, have not 
by these various effects been induced 
to consider the soul as composite. 
But that some of them have been 
induced to advance that opinion, is 
owing to the circumstance, that 
growth has been found by itself in 
the vegetable kingdom, sensation by 
itself in animals, and intellect by it- 
self in the superior intelligences ; 
which has induced some physicians 
to assert, that there are three souls 
in man; although this opinion is 
erroneous, and it is proved that the 
soul is one, however manifold the 
effects it produces.* He therefore who 
does not understand the powers of 
the human soul will, perhaps, assign 
its differing effects to different 
causes; whilst he who is better ac- 
quainted with these powers will 
know, that, though the soul is but 
one, and no plurality can be assigned 
to it, yet its effects are various and 
even contrary: So that, though it be 
said of a man that he caused such a 
place to be destroyed, and such other 
lace to be built and inhabited, that 
e discovered such a land, or in- 
vented such a science, all these dif- 
ferent acts do not of necessity require 
any plurality in the essence of this 
intellectual agent. If such is the 
case with agents of an inferior de- 
gree, whose powers are within |the 
grasp of our reason, how much 
greater is the likelihood that the 
power of producing various and con- 
trary effects should be possessed hy 
that Supreme Being, who is the First 
Cause of all effects, as well of ne- 
cessary as of intentional ones ! 
Accordingly we maintain, that, al- 
though we perceive the manifold, 
various, and contrary effects and 
Operations emanating from Him, 
(blessed be He!) still it does not by 
any means follow, that there is or 
should be any plurality in his es- 


* As the reasoning adduced by our au- 
thor in support of the last opinion is a mere 
transcript of that made use of by Maimo- 
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sence. And though this enables the 
reflecting searcher to attribute to 
the Deity the various qualifications 
apparent by means of these different 
effects;—whether their differences 
arise from the various objects which 
they influence, such as the power of 
causing vegetation displayed in the 
the vegetable kingdom, and of caus- 
ing animation evinced in animals, 
or from the contrary influence they 
exercise on the same object ,—never- 
theless it is certain that no plurality 
can be supposed in Hisessence. We 
see, for instance, that life emanates 
from Him, and is imparted to all 
animate beings ; we thence conclude 
that he is alive, not that he is com- 
posed of different lives. For, say 
we, as all life emanates from Him, 
He must be its Source and Origin. 
In like manner we say, “‘ Light is 
with Him,” as we see that it is by 
His light we are enlightened, and 
that he bestows the power of be- 
holding the light by causing sight 
to proceed from possible into actual 
operation. As the sacred Singer 
says, ‘* Should he that gave the ear 
not hear? Should he that formed 
the light not see? ” (Psalm lxxiv. 9.) 
We also call Him wise, because we 
perceive effects emanating from Him 
with wonderful wisdom and order ; 
which demonstrate that there must 
be in Him the most perfect wisdom. 
In this manner we may assign {to 
Him .the qualifications which are 
evidenced by the different effects he 

roduces, without therefore imput- 
ing to Him any plurality in His es- 
sence. In like manner we may as- 
cribe to Him the different relations 
which exist between Him and the 
various objects submitted to His 
agency, as it is said in common par- 
lance, ‘*‘ God is near to a man,” or, 
‘‘ He is far from a man.” Thus 
Holy Writ says, ‘‘ The Lord is near 
the contrite;” (Psalm xxxiv. 19 ;) and 
again, ‘‘ Far distant is the Lord from 
the impious.” (Prov. xv. 29.) The 
proximity or distance which is here 
mentioned, is not in the Deity, but 
in man, and results from the relation 
in which he has placed himself to- 


nides in his Schmona Perakim, we refer our 
readers to the first chapter of that Treatise 
in the present Number, page 110. 
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wards his Creator: As our Rabbies, 
of blessed memory, say, when they 
expound Exodus xxxi. 6, The Lord ! 
The Lord! ‘* lam the Lord before 
man commits any sin: I am the 
the same after the sin has been com- 
mitted.” Their meaning is, the 
change wrought by sin is confined 
to man only; and the relation be- 
tween him and his Creator is differ- 
ent before he transgresses, from 
what it becomes afterwards. Thusa 
tree is said at one time to be near a 
man, at another to be distant from 
him; at one time to his right hand, 
and at another to his left ; still it is 
not the tree which has changed its 
position, but the man, whilst the tree 
remains stationary ; however our ha- 
bits of parlance may vary its position. 

When it is said, The Led (blessed 
be He!) is the Creator, the King, 
the Master, and more epithets of a 
similar kind; these, however multi- 
tudinous, will as little imply plurality 
in his essence as our saying of any 
man, ‘‘ Reuben is the son of Jacob, 
the brother of Simeon, the father of 
Hanoch, the companion of i aa 
the proprietor of a certain house, 
and the owner of such a field.” All 
these epithets do not imply any plu- 
rality in Reuben, but result from 
the different relations in which he 
stands towards the various persons 
and things which we have enume- 
rated, as connected with him: And, 
therefore, when we say, ‘‘ The Deity 
has volition: Is the Creator omni- 
potent and omniscient? ’? our inten- 
tion is not to say that He has one 
quality by which he wills, another by 
means of which He creates, a third 
by means of which he knows, and a 
fourth by means of which He is 

owerful; as little could it ever 

e our intention to maintain, 
that He created the elements by 
means of one quality, the astral 
world by a second, angels by a third, 
and man by a fourth quality; be- 
cause when we say, ‘“‘ He is the 
Creator of all these various beings,” 
it does not imply any plurality in 
him. Accordingly, whether the 
Deity be described by the various 
qualities evidenced from effects ac- 
cording to their various influence 
on different objects, or from the 
effects abstractedly, or from the 


various relations to him in which 
different objects stand, the conclu- 
sion remains invariably and decided- 
ly the same, that all such qualities 
do not of necessity imply or pre- 
suppose plurality in his essence; but 
can only be considered as due to 
Him in virtue of the perfection re- 
sulting from his inherent, absolute, 
and unconditional existence. Thus 
the law and the prophets attribute 
such various qualities to the Deity. 
But whether it be possible that he 
can be designated by various quali- 
ties in consequence of his own 
essence, is a question that demands 
our careful investigation. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue qualities which are attributed 
to any being are not that being it- 
self, but a something attained by it. 
The manner of such attainment is 
two-fold; either intrinsic or acci- 
dental. When we, for instance, 
say, ‘‘ The animal is alive,” the qua- 
lity “‘ life” is intrinsic to the animal : 
In fact, what we did say is only tan- 
tamount to the expression, ‘‘ The 
animal is an animal,” which without 
life it cannot be. ‘‘ Life” is, there- 
fore, merely an explanatory term, 
appended to the noun substantive 
‘‘animal,” but does not form any 
addition to its essence. Accordingly 
it might be supposed that it is pos- 
sible to attribute to the Deity such 
qualities, as they do not add to his 
essence; and the plurality of epi- 
thets does not imply any plurality 
in him, but only tend to facilitate 
the proper understanding of his 
essence. As when we say, ‘“‘An 
animal is material, nourished, and 
sensitive,” these different epithets 
do not confer any plurality on the 
animal. But such supposition would 
be erroneous; and it therefore be- 
hoves us to know, that it is impos- 
sible to attribute to the Deity any qua- 
lity or qualities which can be said to 
appertain to his essence: For, 
could that be done, the Deity would 
be composite of two things,—His 
essence, and what appertains to that 
essence. Whereas we have already 
repeatedly declared and proved, that 
the Deity is an absolute Unity. 
That the Holy One (blessed be Hz !) 
has certain qualities that are acci- 
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dental to him, is ne impossible ; 
as every accident must have a cause, 
and cannot therefore be absolute. 
If, then, the Deity is the cause of the 
accident, his inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional existerce would no 
longer be in himeelf, but in the acci- 
dent; and as an accident may possibly 
be or not be, the Deity would become 
a composite of absolute and possi- 
ble existence, partiy producer and 
partly produced; which altogether 
forms a series of contradictions so 
very glaring as to require no refuta- 
tion. But if his inherent, absolute, 
and unconditional existence is not 
in the accident, then there are either 
two beings, alike possessing such 
existence,—Himself and the acci- 


dent; or one Being composed of. 


essence and accident; both of which 
suppositions must be entirely re- 
jected. 

Thus, then, it remains proved, 
that no qualities, either intrinsic or 
accidental, can possibly be attributed 
to the Divine essence; and we are 
therefore to abstain from assigning 
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any such to him. But nevertheless 
it is absolutely necessary that some 
explanatory expressions should be 
used, in order to acquire some idea 
of his inherent, absolute, and un- 
conditional existence. Such an expres- 
sion is Unity; although this attri- 
bute itself proves, whilst it enhances, 
the difficulty of ascribing any qua- 
lity tohim: For the term “‘ unity” 
is itself an addition to any substan- 
tive. Thus, when we say, ‘‘ Reuben 
is one,’”’ this word ‘‘ one” is an ad- 
dition to his essence: For if Unity 
were intrinsic to him only, how 
could a tree, or a horse, or any other 
substantive be one, whilst unity is 
intrinsic to Reuben only? Conse- 
quently ‘‘ Unity”? is an addition to 
essence: And the question therefore 
is, “‘ How can we say the Deity is 
one, since this quality is an addition 
to his essence?”? After we shall 
have satisfactorily solved this diffi- 
culty, it will become possible to ex- 
plain in what manner any quality or 
gualities can be attributed to the 
Hoty Ong,—(blessed be He!) 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
Know that the soul of man is sin- 
gle in its essence; but its faculties 
are manifold. Some philosophers 
have called each of these faculties a 
distinct soul; which has given rise 
to the opinion that man has many 
souls. This opinion has been adopt- 
ed by some physicians ; so that even 
their prince,* in the introduction to 
one of his works, assumes three dis- 
tinct souls in man. 1. The natural, or 
animation. 2. The sensitive. 3. The 
intellectual. Others have called the 
soul’s faculties ‘‘ parts of the soul ;” 
an expression frequently employed 
by philosophers: Not that they there- 
by intend to imply that the soul is 
capable of being divided, as the body 
is; but that they consider these dit- 
ferent faculties as parts of an entire- 
ty, the union of which forms and 
composes the soul. 
* Hippocrates. 


Know furthermore, that, in order 
to acquire and promote moral per- 
fection, it is requisite to maintain a 
healthful state of the soul and of its 
faculties. And as it is necessary 
that the physician who undertakes 
to cure the ailments of the body 
should have a perfect knowledge of 
the various corporeal parts, and be 
no less acquainted with the causes 
that lead to disease, in order to guard 
his patient against their influence, 
than with the means of counteract- 
ing that influence, in order to restore 
health; so likewise must the spi- 
ritual guide, who undertakes the 
cure of souls and the establishing of 
sound moral principles, be intimately 
conversant with the soul and its fa- 
culties, in order that he too may 
know how to prevent and to remove 
disease, and how to maintain health. 

_In order to acquire that intimate 
knowledge, we commence by saying - 


peculiar soul. 
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The faculties of the soul are as fol- 
low: 1. Nutrition, which is likewise 
called ‘‘ growth.” 2. Sensation. 3. 
Imagination. 4. Desire. 5. Reason. 
We have already premised, that our 
present investigation is limited to 
the soul of man; for his faculty of 
nutrition is not like that of the horse 
or the ass. Man thrives through the 
faculty of nutrition in the human 


_ soul; whilst the ass thrives by that 


in the asinine soul, and the eagle by 
that. which is peculiar to its soul. 
And although we apply the same 
expression, (‘‘nutrition,’’) indiscrimi- 
nately to all beings, nevertheless its 
operation is not, by any means, the 
same. In the same indiscriminate 
manner we use the term “‘ sensation ”’ 
of all animate beings; not that the 
sensations of man are the same as 
those of other animate beings, or 
the feelings of one species are ex- 
actly like those of any other. But, 
as each distinct species has its pecu- 
liar soul, the faculties of each spe- 
cies of soul must be peculiar to it- 
self. And though‘ a similarity ob- 
servable in the operation of these 
peculiar and distinct faculties might 
induce us to class them together, as 
resulting. from the same species of 
soul, our doing so would be an error, 
as such is not the case. 

In order to illustrate what we have 
here stated, we offer the following 
example: Three dark places become 
illumined, one by the light of the 
sun, the second by that of the moon, 
the third by that of a taper. In each 
of these places the operation of the 
light produces the same effect, name- 
ly, the dispelling of darkness. Never- 
theless, the operating cause is, in 
each place, different and distinct; 
being, in the one, the sun, in the se- 
cond the moon, and in the third a 
taper. Such likewise is the case 
with the cause of sensation; which, 
in man, is the human soul, in the 
ass the asinine soul, and in every in- 
dividual species of animals its own 
Nor is there any 
thing in common to them except the 
name, which, as we said before, is 
indiscriminately applied. This il- 
lustration is most important, as many 
philosophers have fallen into errors 
on the subject, which necessarily led 
to paradox and unfounded opinions. 
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To return to our subject, the fa- 
culties of the human soul: We say, 
NUTRITION is the faculty to lead the 
particles of nourishment into the 
stomach, to retain them until they 
are fully digested, to perform the 
functions of digestion and of evacua- 
tion, to cause growth and procrea- 
tion, and completely to separate the 
nutritive and useful juices which are 
retained, from all others which must 
be expelled. How and in what man- 
ner does this sevenfold faculty per- 
form its operations? In which mem- 
bers of the human body is the opera- 
tion most visible or perceptible? 
Which ‘of them are constantly active? 
And which are the others that ope- 
rate only at certain times? All these 
questions appertain to the science of 
medicine, and form no part of our 
examination. 

SENSATION is the well-known five- 
fold faculty of seeing, hearing, tast- 
ing, smelling, and feeling; which 
last is equally found in all parts of 
the body, whereas, each of the other 
four has its own seat in some parti- 
cular part. 

ImaGinaTion is the faculty, pecu- 
har to man, of recalling sensations 
or impressions, even after the ob- 
jects which caused them are no lon- 
ger present, to add or diminish, to 
combine or separate, the same ; also 
to create from the impressions re- 
ceived by the senses that which never 
did, and never can, exist. Thus it 
creates a ship of iron, navigating the 
air; a man, whose head reaches the 
heavens, whilst his feet rest on earth; 
a quadruped, which has a thousand 
eyes ; and many more similar impos- 
sibilities, which it embodies and re- 
presents as if they were actually ex- 
isting. Dialecticians have fallen into 
a great and pernicious error, when, 
on the strength of the generally re- 
ceived division of the necessary, the 
possible, and the impossible, they 
raised a structure of sophisms, and 
believed, or led others to believe, 
that all the creations of the imagina- 
tion are possible ; and did not con- 
sider that this faculty itself is none 
other than the unlimited power of 
giving existence to what is not, and 
cannot be. © 

Desire is the faculty of wishing 
or declining; which occasions active 
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appropriation or reprobation, the 
preference or choice of a thing or its 
refusal; and likewise anger or affec- 
tion, fear or valour, cruelty or ten- 
derness, love or hatred, and the like 
affections of the soul. All parts of 
the human body are subservient to 
this faculty; the hand, to receive or 
push away; the feet, to walk; the 
eye, to behold; the heart, to encou- 
rage the valiant, or to fail the timid. 
Thus all the members whether inter- 
nal or external, are instrumental to 
this faculty. 

Reason is the faculty, peculiar to 
man, of thinking; by means of which 
he reflects, acquires wisdom and 
knowledge, and decides upon what 
is proper or improper. The func- 
tions of this faculty are poy active, 
partly speculative. Of the former 
class are the powers of imitation and 
of invention ; of the latter, the power 
of contemplating, when applied to 
the essential and immutable, which 
latter is abstract wisdom. Imitation 
comprises the power of learning or 
acquiring any science or art, as archi- 
tecture, agriculture, navigation, and 
many others. Invention comprises 
the power of maturely reflecting and 
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deciding whether a thing is practica- 
ble or impracticable, and, in the for- 
mer case, what means are best 
adapted to bring it from possible 
into actual being. This is what we 
found it needful to premise, by way 
of introduction to the following 
treatise. 

This soul, single in itself, but 
manifold in its faculties, as we have 
above described, is the crude mate- 
rial to which reason gives the form. 
If this form does not communicate 
its impression, all the other faculties 
of the soul are vain, and may be 
considered as useless. Thus Solo- 
mon saith, ‘‘ Without understanding 
the soul is not good.” (Proverbs xix. 
2.) His meaning is, that unless 
reason or understanding has afforded 
its impress to the soul, its other 
faculties are useless. What can be 
said respecting the form, essence, 
reason, and its various acquirements, 
—as the object of this treatise is 
merely ethics,—is with more propri- 
ety made the subject of the book on 
prophecy, to which we refer; and with 
this remark we will] close the present 
chapter. 


(To be continued.) 
———— 
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We have to thank our numerous Correspondents for the complimentary 
manner in which they, aut, are pleased to notice our humble efforts. To 
X Y Z, BD, and Psiro Veritas, we are, however, compelled once more 
to declare, that we are not responsible for the opinions of those authors 
whose works we translate. All that we can reasonably be required to 
answer for is, the correctness of our translations; and this responsibility 
we by no means wish to evade. But to permit our little Review to become 
an arena for polemical wrestlers, and to exchange our office of INTERPRE- 
TERS for the character of coMBATANTS, is a consummation which it is our 
determination, as it is our duty, to avoid. In reference to this point we 
must beg leave to repeat what we declared to be our intention, in the first 
‘* Notice to Correspondents,” No. 3, page 47. 

We agree with A, that historical and grammatical subjects ought not to 
be excluded from our Publication ; and though neither one nor the other 
entered into our original plan, yet as we do not doubt their being interest- 
ing to most of our readers, his suggestions will meet with every attention. 

H. O’B. must pardon our decidedly refusing his proposal. 

Many thanks to Amicus for his suggestions, which, as far as practicable, 
shall not be lost sight of. His liberal and truly religious principles com- 
mand our respect. 

tiauaone sprinted ty Jamies Nichols 46, Hoxton quis: 
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I. SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 


br PY 2 THE COVENANT OF CIRCUMCISION. 


Tue Sabbath naturally directs our 
attention to the covenant of circum- 
cision. This commandment, too, is 
called nis, ‘‘a sign or token,” and 
m2 Nis, “sign or token of the 
Covenant: ” As it is said, ‘‘ Ye shall 
circumcise the foreskin of your flesh : 
and it shall be a token of the cove- 
nant between me and you.” (Genesis 
xvii. 11.) It is of the very first im- 
portance ; accordingly we find in the 
Talmud, (Treatise Nedarim, folio 34,) 
““R. Meir saith, ‘ Most important is 
circumcision: though Abraham was 
virtuous and pious, served God and 
webserved his commandments, he was 
not called perFeEcT until circumcision 
was bestowed on him: As it is 
said, Walk before me and be perfect : 
and I will erect my covenant between 
me and thee.’ (Genesis xvii. 1, 2.) R. 
Simeon saith, ‘Most important is 
circumcision, as it is equivalent to 
all the commandments of the law: 
For it is said, This ts the blood of the 
covenant which the Lord has made with 
you, concerning all these things.’ (Exod. 
xxiv. 8.)” 

It would be a vain effort on our 
parts, fully and minutely to detail the 
reasoning and illustrations by which 
the Rabbies prove the importance 
and sublime purpose of circumcision : 
and the manner in which they prove 
that by it alone Abraham acquired 
perfection ; as these elucidations are 
too profound and abstruse, and can- 
not therefore be submitted to the 
general reader, who might consider 
them as not in unison with the spirit 
of the present age. We must there- 
fore content ourselves with a few 
superficial remarks ; which will, 
however, we trust, give our readers 
some additional information on this 
subject. 


_ The Divine command on which it 


is founded is solemn, impressive, and 
accompanied with a denunciation, 
the first of its kind we meet with in 
Holy Writ: As it is said, ‘“‘ And 
when Abraham was ninety-nine years 
old, the Lord appeared to Abram 
and said to him, ‘I am almightyGod ; 
walk before me and be perfect: and 
I will establish my covenant between 
me and thee, and I will multiply thee 
exceedingly.” And Abram fell on 
his face; and God spoke further to 
him and said: ‘I am! behold my co- 
venant is with thee, and thou shalt 
become a father of many nations. 
Thy name shall no longer be called 
Abram but Asxauaw, for I have ap- 
pointed thee a father of many na- 
tions. I will make thee exceedingly 
fruitful, I will turn thee irto na- 
tions, and kings shall descend from 
thee. And I will erect my covenant 
between me and thee and thy seed 
after thee, to their generations, as 
an everlasting covenant, that I am 
Gop unto thee and to thy seed after 
thee. And I will give unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee, the land 
of thy sojourn, the whole land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting posses- 
sion; and I will be their God.’ And 
God said further unto Abraham, 
‘And thou shalt therefore observe 


-my covenant, thou, and thy seed 


after thee to their generations. This 
is my covenant, which ye shall ob- 
serve, between me and you, and be- 
tween thy seed after thee: Every 
male child among you shall be cir- 
cumcised. Ye shall circumcise the 
flesh of your foreskin; and it shall 
be in token of the Covenant be- 
tween me and you. When he is 
eight days old, every male among 
you shall be circumcised to all your 
generations ; those who are born in 
your house, or those who may he 
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purchased with money from any 
strangers who are not of thy seed. 
He must surely be circumcised who 
is born in thy house or is purchased 
with thy money: and my covenant 
shall be in your flesh, as an ever- 
lasting covenant. And the uncir- 
cumcised male, who shall not cir- 
cumcise the flesh of his foreskin, 
that soul shall be cut of from his 
peopie. He has broken my Cove- 
nant.’”? (Genesis xvii. 1-14.) The 
observance of the command, thus 
emphatically given to Abraham, was 
but twice interrupted ; the first time, 
during the bondage of the Israelites 
in Egypt; the second, during their 
wanderings in the desert: As we 
find in Bereshith Rabbah, (Chapter 
46,) “ R. Phineas said, in the name of 
R. Levy, ‘Abraham fell twice on 
his face, denoting his foreknowledge 
that the covenant of circumcision 
would twice be interrupted: 1. In 
Egypt: 2. Inthe Desert. In Egypt 
they were uncircumcised, but Moses 
afterwards caused the rite to be per- 
formed on them; as did Joshua on 
their children, who, during the wan- 
derings in the Desert, had remained 
uncircumcised.”’ 

The importance of circumcision 
arises from two principal causes. 
The First is, that, as the Talmud 
says, in accordance with the text of 
Holy Writ, ‘‘ Abraham was not con- 
sidered as PERFECT, until the. cove- 
nant of circumcision was afforded to 
him.” In hke manner it is indis- 
pensably necessary to his descend- 
ants, in order to attain that great 
‘end and aim of our being,ine it, according to the dic- 
tates of his volition. But as circum- 
cision, and that on the eighth day, 
has a further merit, namely, that to 
the seed of Abraham (the Israelites) 
there can be no perfection without 
it, and as thus its importance com- 
mences at a time, when the helpless 
state of him that is operated on pre- 
cludes free-will and the merit of ohe- 
dience; it isa duty incumbent on the 
parent to secure that mezns of per- 
fection to his offspring. This seems 
to be the sense of the discourse in 
Bereshith Rabbah, (chap. xiv.) be- 
tween R. Hushaiah and a heathen 
philosopher, who asked of the for- 
mer: ‘‘ If circumcision is thus pre- 
cious and important, why was it not 
bestowed on Adam?” R. Hoshaiah 
retorted, “ Why do we cut the hair 
off our heads and not our beards?” 
The philosopher answer:d: ‘‘ Be- 
cause those are grown in tice folly of 
our childhood ; whilst the beard is 
the production of our riper years.”tates of his volition. But as circum- 
cision, and that on the eighth day, 
has a further merit, namely, that to 
the seed of Abraham (the Israelites) 
there can be no perfection without 
it, and as thus its importance com- 
mences at a time, when the helpless 
state of him that is operated on pre- 
cludes free-will and the merit of ohe- 
dience; it isa duty incumbent on the 
parent to secure that mecns of per- 
fection to his offspring. This seems 
to be the sense of the discourse in 
Bereshith Rabbah, (chap. xiv.) be- 
tween R. Hushaiah and a heathen 
philosopher, who asked of the for- 
mer: ‘‘ If circumcision is thus pre- 
cious and important, why was it not 
bestowed on Adam?” R. Hoshaiah 
retorted, ‘‘ Why do we cut the hair 
off our heads and not our beards?” 
The philosopher answer-d: ‘‘ Be- 
cause those are grown in tice folly of 
our childhood ; whilst the beard is 
the production of our riper years.” 
R. Hoshaiah replied’: ‘‘ Were this 
reason the true one, our hands, feet, 
or other members ought likewise to 
be cut off. For they too are grown 
in the folly of our childhood.” The > 
philosopher retorted: ‘‘ This has no 
connection with my question, from 
which we are altogether digressing.” 
R. Hoshaiah answered : ‘‘ To dismiss 
thee without any instruction would 
be unbecoming. IJ therefore only say, 
acids must be mitigated ; wheat must 
be ground; and man, too, must un- 
dergo preparation.” It appears the 
Rabbi, in the first instance, refused 
him any explanation; as he did not 
consider the philosopher capable of 
conceiving the profound reasons 
which can be given: and he there- 
fore points out to him the folly of 
questioning Divine commands, when 
he cannot truly account fora fashion 
which is but of human origin. But 
as this did not induce the philoso- 
pher to desist from his pertinacious 
questioning, the Rabbi, whilst he 
admits that it would be improper 
to dismiss him without any in- 
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struction whatever, limits the in- 
formation he affords to the mere 
remark, that man needs preparation. 
We, too, will follow the example 
which R. Hoshaiah has left us, and 
not obtrude on the philosophic ques- 
tioner of the present day the pro- 
found motives which dictated the 
command to Abraham, but will con- 
tent ourselves with a few observations 
in elucidation of the Rabbi’s words : 
‘‘ Man must undergo preparation.” 
We concede that this appears to 
be no reply to the question proposed : 
For if man is required to undergo a 
preparation, why was that prepara- 
tion not afforded to Adam? But the 
meaning of the philosopher’s ques- 


tion was, ‘‘ How can man improve — 


the creation of his God, who, had he 
considered circumcision so p;ecious 
and important to human perfection, 
would have created Adam according- 
ly?”? Thereply of the Rabbi had the 
following meaniag : ‘Adam came per- 
fect from the hands of his Maker: Had 
he preserved that state of perfection, 
there would, indeed, have been no 
occasion for man’s undergoing any 
preparation. But as he did not 
do so, man needs preparation in 
order to mitigate his acerbities.” 
By PERFECTION is meant moral per- 
fection. We do not intend to define 
the fall of Adam; but one fact is 
universally agreed in—namely, that 
before his transgression he was pure 
and innocent, so that those appetites 
which at present degenerate into 
sinful desires, were then ennobled 
by innocence and free from passion. 
Subsequently he became corrupted 
by the sway of the passions; and the 

roof of their sinfulness is shame. 
Pherefore, Holy Writ teaches, that, 
before their transgression, ‘‘ they 
were both naked, the man and his 
wife, and they were not ashamed.” 
(Genesis ii. 25.) But when disobe- 
‘dience uf the divine command strip- 
ped them of the innocence and 
purity in which they were clothed, 
sin engendered its consequence— 
shame; as we are told, ‘‘ And the 
eyes of both were opened, and they 
discovered that they were naked.” 
Therefore when summoned into the 
Divine presence, Adam says, “I 
was afraid, because I am naked:” 
which calls forth the rebuke, ‘‘ Who 
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told thee thou wert naked?” (Gen. 
iii. 7, 10, 11.) ‘* What is become 
of that inrocence which ennobled 
thee, and was too pure to admit of 
shame?” As thus sin banished pure 
innocence from Adam and his de- 
scendants, the Divine command of 
circumcision comes in aid of our 
fallen nature, and to enable man to 
regain perfection. Thus the sons 
of Jacob said to Shechem, ‘‘ We 
cannot do this thing to give our sis- 
ter to one that is uncircumcised 
> NIT TpIND for this is a 
shameful disgrace unto us.’ (Gen. 
xxxiv. 14.) Their meaning could 
not be, that it would bea disgrace 
to them in the eyes of the world, 
were they, the only circumcised 
family then in existence, to give their 
sister to one, who, in this respect, 
resembled the great mass of man- 
kind: But as they wished to impress 
him with the importance and advan- 
tage of this observance, as contri- 
buting to human perfection; they 
prove the sinfulness of the pas- 
sions by citing the shame which 
attends their indulgence. 

As we said before, it is a duty in- 
cumbent on the parent to cause the 
rite of circumcision to be performed 
on his offspring. In addition to its 
being the covenant established by 
the Deity, it is likew'se symbolic of 
what is due to all the command- 
ments of religion; namely uncon- 
ditional obedience, although human 
reason may not fathom their cause. 
Self-conceit would (as in the present 
day it actually does) cavil at the 
performance of this duty; and start 
the question, ‘‘ What right have pa- 
rents to force their helpless babes 
into a Covenant, and impose on 
them a religious system, independent 
of their inclination, will, and con- 
sciousness?”? We could, in reply, 
retort by asking, ‘“‘ What right had 
Abraham, the father of circumcision, 
to bind his son on the altar, and to 
take up a knife with the fixed in- 
tention to slay him?” The answer 
to both questions is the same: The 
right is conferred by the command 
of the Deity, the great Lord of life 
and being, whose justice is equalled 
by his mercy, who commands nought 
but what is really conducive to our 
true good, however little the blind- 
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fold researches of human reason can 
conceive his motives. In obedience 
to that command the right is exer- 
eised. And we who know, that 
“he spoke and it was, he commanded 
and it stood firm;’’ that when he 
said, ‘‘ Let there be,” creation, in all 
its glorious variety, was perfect,— 
are we to question his command- 
ments, and reason on the extent of 
obedience due to him, or of the 
rights which that obedience confers? 
Far from us be such presumption. 
That perfect obedience of which the 
father of the faithful bequeathed us 
his glorious example, is at least par- 
tially to be perpetuated in his de- 
scendants, the sons of Jacob. How- 
ever parental tenderness may repine ; 
however the helpless innocent, 
scarcely ushered into the world, may 
implore pity by its unconscious cries ; 
Abraham is to be imitated. Despight 
the yearnings of the father’s heart, 
the keen edge of the knife initiates 
the new-born Israelite into the esta- 
blished covenant; for the Lord of 
the universe commands it; to that 
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command al] other considerations 
yield; alike mute is the arrogance 
of philosophy and the repugnance of 
pity. PNT ND Oop nrgxon 2 
S¥S t-pon) “For like the sin 
of sorcery is rebellion,—like iniquity 
and idols is perverseness.”” (1 Sam. 
xv. 23.) 

We stated at the commencement 
of this article that circumcision is 
called Nis, ‘fa sign or token.” It 
has this appellation in common with 
the Sabbath, and most probably for 
the same reason; namely, though 
the observance is peculiar to Israel- 
ites, yet it is not for their sole benefit 
only, nor yet for the mere purpose of 
distinguishing their community from 
others; but it is intended asa sign 
or token to all the nations of the, 
earth, that the law of Moses is truly 
the revelation of the Most High; and 
that Israelites are witnesses to the 
facts of that revelation; and, in order 
to be accredited as such, they are 
stamped with the indelible seal of 
the covenant. 


(To be continued.) 
———— 
Il, CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL WRITERS. 
THE TALMUD.—NO. III, 

In our last article on this subject we availed ourselves of the assist- 
ance and authority of Rabenu Moses bar Maimon (Maimonides) to 
acquaint our readers with the circumstantial details of the order in 
which the traditions of the oral law were transmitted, and for that pur- 
pose submitted to them the preface to his Jad Hachazaka. We now con- 
tinue to use the assistance which the numerous and comprehensive works 
of that great author, and his acknowledged critical acumen, have placed 
at our disposal ; and, in order to elucidate whatever may have remained 
obscure and incomplete in our former article, and also to examine the 
various divisions of the Talmud, we introduce to our readers the follow- 
ing treatise, which was originally written by Maimonides in Arabic, but — 
was subsequently, at the request of the Jews of Marseilles, translated 
into Hebrew by R. Jehuda ben Solomon Alchophni, called El Charisi, ax 
native of Spain, who lived in the beginning-of the 13th century; and 
though in it our author digresses into an investigation of prophecy, we 
trust his remarks on that important subject will be considered of some 
interest. 

PREFACE TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISE, “ ZERAIM.” 
BY MAIMONIDES. 


Know that every commandment He!) gave to Moses our teacher, 
which the Holy One~ (blessed be (peace be with him!) was accom- 
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panied by its exposition: First the 
commandment was imparted to him, 
and then its full and particular elu- 
cidation. This was the case with 
every thing that is comprised in the 
book of the Law. The manner in 
which it was communicated to the 
Israelites was, as the Talmud relates, 
(Treatise Erubin, chap. v., fol. 55,) 
** Atter the Divine commandment had 
been given to Moses he withdrew to 
his tent, and was followed by Aaron, 
to whom Moses communicated the 
commandment that had been given 
to him, and the exposition which ac- 
companied the same ; both of which 
he taught him. When this was 
done, Aaron took his place at the 
right hand of Moses. His two 
sons, Eleazar and Ithamar, next 
entered, and to them Moses repeated 
_ the whole of what he had already 
told Aaron, whose sons seated them- 
selves, one at the left hand of Moses, 
the second at the right hand of 
Aaron. The seventy elders were 
next ushered in, and to them Moses 
recapitulated all that he had said to 
Aaron and to his sons. The tent 
was then thrown open to the 
body of the people, and to abe 
one who came to seek the Lord. 
To them all Moses once more stated 
the whole of what he had already 
imparted to Aaron, to his sons, and 
to the seventy elders; so that every 
one could hear the commandment 
and its exposition as it fell from the 
lips of Moses. Thus Aaron heard 
the instruction, repeated by Moses, 
four different times, his sons heard 
it thrice, the elders twice, and the 
body of the people once. When 
this was done, Moses retired, and 
Aaron repeated the commandment 
he had four times heard from 
Moses, together with its exposition, 
to all who were present; and when 
his sons had thus likewise heard the 
commandment four times, namely, 
thrice from Moses, and once from 
their father; Aaron also retired, 
and was succeeded by his sons ; who 
likewise repeated to all who were 
present the whole of the command- 
ment, together with its exposition ; 
upon which they withdrew. The 
seventy elders, who in like manner 
heard the instruction recapitulated 
four times, namely, twice from 
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Moses, once from Aaron, and once 
from his sons, then began to in- 
struct those who were present in 
the commandment and its exposi- 
tion ; so that the body of the peo- 
ple also heard it four times, namely, 
from Moses, from Aaron, from his 
sons, and from the seventy elders.” 
When the congregation dispersed, 
the people instructed each other in 
what they had heard from the 
mouth of Moses, and wrote the 
commandments on megiloth, or 
rolls. The chiefs of the nation 
went about to teach the whole peo- 
ple of Israel, and to expcund to 
them the commandment, until the 
people acquired a perfect know- 
ledge thereof. The commandment 
itself was, as we said before, pre- 
served in writing; the exposition 
was committed to memory, with all 
its details and particular explana- 
tions. In accordance with this is 
the comment of our Rabbies in the 
Torath Cohanim, (Leviticus xxv. 1.,) 
**And the Lord spake unto Moses 
on Mount Sinat.” Why does Holy 
Writ, in this particular passage, use 
the words ‘‘on Mount Sinai” as 
the whole of the law was delivered 
on that Mount? It is done to de- 
note that, as the law of shmita (the 
agrarian rest of the seventh year) 
was given at Mount Sinai, with all 
and every the explanations, details, 
and particular enactments thereunto 
appertaining; thus, and in like 
manner, all and every command- 
ment was given at Sinai, accom- 
panied by the explanations, details, 
and particular enactments thereunto 
respectively appertaining.” As an 
instance, we cite: The Holy One 
(blessed be Hg!) said to Moses, ‘‘ In 
booths ye shall dwell seven days.” 
(Leviticus xxili. 42.) This com- 
mandment was written down; but in 
addition thereto, Moses received 
from the Deity the full and circum- 
stantial explanation which this com- 
mandment required. Such as: That 
this command is compulsory only 
on males, not on females; that sick 
or wayfaring men are exempt from 
its observance; that the booth 
must he thatched with vegetable ma- 
terials, but only such as are no 
longer in a state of actual vegeta- 
tion, nor yet with any manufactured 
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article, such as coverlids, or gar- 
ments, or vessels, although the raw 
material these were made of was 
a vegetable; that it is incumbent 
to eat, drink and sleep in the 
booth ; that its area must not be 
Jess than seven cubits square, nor 
its height less than ten cubits, and 
so forth. Thus, and in the like 
manner, the whole of the six hun- 
dred and thirteen commandments, 
_ together with their full and particu- 

lar expositions, were delivered to 
the Prophet of blessed memory, and 
preserved, the commandments in 
writing, the expositions by verbal 
tradition. 

In the fortieth year after their 
exit from Egypt, in the eleventh 
month (Shevat) on the first of the 
month, Moses caused the people to 
be assembled, and iold them, ‘* The 
time of my decease is approaching. 
If, therefore, any one of you has 
forgotten any decision of the law 
(halachah) which he has heard, let 
him come to me and I will recal and 
explain it to him. Whosoever en- 
tertains any doubt respecting the 
true intent and meaning of any 
halachah, let him apply to me, and I 
will solve it.’ Such is the com- 
mentary of our Rabbies in the book 
Siphri, on the words ‘* Moses be- 
gan to explain this law.”” (Deutero- 
nomy i. 5.) Thus the Israelites ob- 
tained directly from Moses’s own 
mouth a full and detailed exposition 
of all that appertains to the law, to 
which purpose he devoted the time 
between the first day of the eleventh 
month (Shevat) until the seventh 
day of the twelfth month (Adar). 
Shortly before his death he com. 
menced writing the law on rolle of 
parchment, of which he completed 
thirteen copies (all in the same 
shape as those which we have at 
preset) from the 3 beth of Nw 3 
ereshith (the first letter of the first 
word in Genesis,) until the 5 lamed 
of bss4w Israel, (the last letter of 
the last word in Deuteronomy,) 
(vide Talmud, treatise Bava bathra, 
first chapter, folio 15). To each of 
the twelve tribes he gave one of 
these copies ; in order that they might 
live and regulate their conduct in 
conformity to his precepts. The 
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thirteenth he gave to the Levites 
whom he bade, “‘ Take this book of 
the Law.”? (Deuteronomy xxx!. 26.) 
He then ascended the Mount Nebo 
on the seventh day of Adar, about 
noon, (Talmud, treatise Megelahk, 
folio 13, and Sipkrs, division Haaz- 
tnu,) from whence he returned no 
more. 


After his departure, (peace be 
with him,) and Joshua had entered 
mto possession of that inheritance 
which had been set apart for him, 
to become the guardian of the laws, 
he made them his constant study, 
so that he and his contemporaries 
perfectly understood them. And 
whatever was transmitted by Joshua 
or any one of the elders, is of un- 
questionable authority, and _ has 
never been made the subject of dis- 
pute or difference of opinion. If 
cases arose, to which the precise ap- 

lication of the law had not been 

eard from the Prophet, they built 
their decision on logical conclusions, 
in accordance with the thirteen ca- 
nons,or principles of logic, which Mo- 
ses received on Mount Sinai, for the 
purpose of applying them to the 
explanation of the law. Of these 
decisions there are some to which . 
all conformed and agreed; others, 
however, are disputed, as different 
conclusions were deduced from the 
reasonings on which they were 
built. In cases where thus a differ- 
ence of opinion arose and prevailed, 
the decision adopted was that of 
the majority ; as it is commanded in 
the law, ‘‘ to incline towards the ma- 
jority.” (Exodus xxiii. 2.) Know fur- 
thermore, that even prophecy does 
not avail to expound the law, so as 
to depart from the branches of its 
commandments as laid down by the 
above-mentioned thirteen principles ; 
for in the same manner that Joshua 
and Phineas were competent, by 
means of these principles, to form 
decisions built on logical reasoning, 
in like manner Rav Abina and Rav 
Ashi were competent so to do. If 
thou wishest to inquire, ‘‘ What then 
constitutes the preference of the 
Prophet and his works, relative to 
the observance of any command- 
ment and to its exposition?” I assure 
thee that this subject is one of the 
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great and essential principles which 
are the ‘foundation and support of 
our religion. 

This appears to me a proper op- 
portunity to elucidate the above im- 
portant principle ; which, however, it 
4s impossible to do, unless we previous- 
ly enumerate the means by which the 
pretensions of any prophet can, be 
legitimated. For this, too, is an im- 
portant principle; the want of due 
acquaintance with which has misled 
multitudes of human beings; and 
even those few who are gifted with 
greater penetration and reflection, 
and who refuse to allow the claims 
of any prophet, unless he works won- 
ders, such as those of our teacher 
Moses, of blessed memory, or controls 
the ordinary course of nature, like 
Elijah, of happy memory, when he 
restored to life the son of the widow, 
(1 Kings xvii. 22,) or any one of 
the miracles performed by Elisha. 
(Peace be with him!) But in reality, 
this is not essential to a prophet. 
For all the wonders wrought by 
Elijah, Elisha, or any of the pro- 
phets, were not intended for the 
purpose of confirming the truth of 
their prophetic mission, as this was 
already previously acknowledged ; 
but those which they performed were 
according to what their occasions re- 
quired: and as they were in close 
and intimate communication with 
the Deity, he performed their desire, 
as he has assured the just, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt pronounce thy decree, and he 
will confirm it unto thee.” (Job 
xxii. 28.) But what really estab- 
lishes the claims of the prophet we 
shall hereafter elucidate. We will, 
however, in the first instance, offer 
our remarks on prophecy generally, 
whether it be delivered in the name 
and authority of idolatrous worship 
or in that-of the One true God. 

The first is properly classed under 
two heads, 1. If a prophet should 
arise who asserts, ‘Such a constel- 
lation has inspired me and com- 
manded me to worship it in such a 
manner, or has said, ‘Adore me as I 
direct, and I will answer thee :’” Or 
if the Prophet exhorts mankind to 
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worship any image or idol, and as- 
serts that this idol-has directed how 
its worship is to be performed, and 
that the prophet should issue cer- 
tain commands in its name, respect- 
ing any purpose whatever, as was 
done by the prophets of Baal and 
those of the Groves. (1 Kings xviii.) 
2. If the prophet asserts that the 
word of God came to him, and 
commanded the worship of any idol, 
or to exorcise the astral influences, 
and that he should proclaim the 
rites and ceremonies thereto requir- 
ed,—as the law predicts in Deutero- 
nomy xiii. 1 ;—this likewise is con- 
sidered as a prophecy, in the name 
and authority of idols. For, whether 
the prophet asserts that he is com- 
manded either by the idol, or by the 


- Deity, that idols should be worship- 


ped the aim of his prophecy re- 
mains the game. And if two wit- 
nesses attest that any man has been 
guilty of this crime of idolatrous 
prophecy in either of the two ways 
we have stated above, his punish- 
ment, according to law, is death b 
strangulation, as it is commanded, 
“* Such prophet or dreamer of dreams 
shall be put to death.’”’ (Deuterono- 
my xiii. 5.) Nor is it needful in 
such a case to investigate by what 
means the authority of his prophecy 
is to be confirmed. We require nel- 
ther sign nor miracle to be convinced. 
And if he actually performs wonders 
the like of which we never heard, in 
order to prove his prophetic mission, 
his doom remains unalterable,—he 
must be put to death, without any 
regard being had to the miracles he 
has wrought ;—for these take place 
because (as the law says) ‘‘the Lord 
your God proveth you,” (Deut. xiil. 
3,)—particularly as-the opposition of 
reason denies the evidence of his 
wonders more strongly than the ex- 
ercise of our visual powers confirms 
them ; as the most perfect evidence 
that can be propounded to our rea- — 
son is the fact that worship or-adorae 
tion is due, solely, to the One First 
Cause who gave existence to all be 
ings, and who alone is all perfect. 


(To be continued.) 
—>— 
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III. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES, 


Sepher Ikkarim : 


** BOOK OF PRINCIPLES :” 


BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 


(Continued from page 110.) 


CHAPTER X. 

_ Waatever is distinct in itself, and 
separate from other things, may have 
the word ‘ One” applied to it. 
Thus we say, ‘‘ one people: ” as the 
individuals composing this people 
are separate from others by mieans 
of some peculiarity whjch forms 
them into a distinct body: As, for 
instance, the Arabs by their religion ; 
the Negroes, by their colour; and 
generally, all nations, by means of 
their language. The word ‘ one” 
is likewise used to denote what is 
eculiar to the individual: As, for 
instance, ‘* Reuben or Simeon is the 
only One of the human species.” 
‘** ‘The man or the horse is the only 
ONE among animals.” When the 
word is used, as in the last two ex- 
amples, it denotes that the indivi- 
dual mentioned is possessed of some 
distinction peculiar only to itself. 
Therefore the application is more 
just, when it is said, “ Reuben is 
one,” (although he is composed of 
several members, the variety of which 
3s visible,) than when we speak of the 
Arabs as ‘‘one people.” The just- 
ness of the application increases, 
when we speak of one member be- 
longing to Reuben; although such 
member is composed of various ma- 
terials: because it is difficult for the 
senses to separate these materials. 
The strictness of the application in- 
creases when we say, ‘* One pure 
element.” This the senses cannot 
solve into matter and form; which 
composition is assigned to it by rea- 
‘son only. Still more true is the ex- 
pression, when applied to a super- 
ficies, whichtruth increases when we 
say, ‘* One line,” as this is a simple 
extension, without any addition 
either in reality or in idea; and is 
therefore more strictly an unit than 
the pure element in which matter and 
form may be severed by reason, or 
the superficies which is composed of 
length and breadth. Accordingly, the 
line is distinct from all other objects, 
and has no community with any. 
Still the line is not a perfect unity. 
because it may be either straight or 
a curve; these can be divided and 


subdivided ; and each part would 
still constitute a line. Its claim to 
be an absolute unit are therefore sur- 
passed by those of the point; as this 
cannot be divided either in deed or 
thought, is distinct from all other 
objects, and has no community with 
any, except in as far as it must rest 
on something. Thus the point is 
not an abstract unity; it must 
therefore yield to the numerical 
One, which rests on nothing, and 
has no community with any other 
object whatsoever. Its existence, 
however, is not real, but only ideal ; 
and in idea we can represent to our- 
selves a collection of such units, as 
it is the property of numbers to be 
composed of such. Thus the nume- 
rical one is not areal unity: So that 
no other real, abstract, and absolute 
unity can be found throughout the 
universe, except Gop, to whom the 
word One can with the strictest jus- 
tice and truth be applied. He is 
alone, and unequalled in every re- 
4 eae So that no other being has 
the slightest community with Him, 
even in the appellation ‘‘ Being ;” 
as we have already proved the im- 
possibility of two or more beings, 
each possessing inherent, absolute,, 
and unconditional existence. Nor 
ig it possible to imagine two or 
more beings otherwise than one as 
the Producer, and all the rest as his 
products. 

Having thus proved, that the ap- 
pellation ‘f One” does really. and 
truly appertain to that Being only 
who, in every respect, has no com- 
munity with all other beings, and is 
infinitely beyond the semblance of 
equality with any of them; and hav- 
ing moreover demonstrated, by evi- 
dence the most conclusive, that He 
whose existence is inherent, abso- 
lute, and unconditional can neither 
have any equal, nor the most remote 
community with any other object 
whatsoever ; it clearly follows that 
the unity which we assign to the 
age is negative only; and is not 
at all positive, as it means, that 
none other is equal to, or co-essen- 
tial with, Him. Consequently, unity 
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is not an addition to his essence; philosophers: and sage divines, 
and, accordingly, the Law proclaims: though all te idea agree in their 
‘* Hear, O Israel! the Lord ourGod, existence. Philosophers maintain, 
the Lordisone ;” (Deut. vi.4;)name- that as angels are solely intellectual, 
ly, as the Lord who is 1758, “‘ our no plurality can be assigned to them; 
God,” is the Producer of all that ex- as beings that are- immaterial, and 
ists, and the great First Cause, (and not distinguished by outward form, 
as such must, as we have fully cannot be said to be ‘plurat : For the 
proved, be inherent, absolute, and variety of beings is caused either by 
unconditional,) He is One without the difference of matter, however 
any equal. Therefore His unity is subtile, or by that of form. Hence 
negative, and consequently forms no they conclude, that plurality amongst 
addition to His essence. angels is caused by the fact that one 
; is a producer, and another is a pro- 
aa eae duct. And, according to their asser- 
Att beings are either such whose tion, some of our Rabbies likewise 
being is essential in itself, or such incline towards this opinion, ‘and ase 
others whose being is composite. sert that the numbers of angels are 
Those of the latter order are all ac- equal to that of the astral orbits : 
cidental. Those of the first order And as the number of those orbits, 
form: three divisions or classes: 1. ag far as our observations extend, is 
Material. These are the lowest _In either forty-nine or fifty, the number 
degree. 2. Intellects, or separate in- of angels must be the same. Such, 
telligences, who have no connexion they maintain, was the opinion of 
whatever with matter. The medium the Talmudists when they asserted 
between these two extremes is that fifty degrees of understanding 
formed by, 3. Souls, who have some were created; all of which were im- 
connexion with matter. They re- parted to Moses, except one only, as 
ceive impression and effect from, it is written, “‘ Thou hast made him 
intellect, and bestow it on matter; 4g little less CO’IND than the ane 
they consequently occupy the central gels ;” (Psalm viii. 5;) and they 
rank between the inferior or matter, called them “ degrees of under- 
_ and the superior or intellect. As standing,”’ as each forms a distinct 
thus there is a great diversity of erception. But this opinion cannot 
beings, whose numbers and varieties see been that of our Rabbies of 
are evident, it behoves us to explain blessed memory, as it is directly 
how the First Cause (who, as we contrary to the meaning of Holy 
have already, and to the full satis- Writ: For were these opinions cor- 
faction of our readers, demonstrated, rect, the consequence would be, that 
is absolute and simple unity inthe angels who are sent on missions to 
strictest sense of the word,) can different men, have no real existence, 
producea plurality, as it is astanding gave in the imagination of such men. 
axiom that from one proceeds one. Whereas, according to the sacre 
Many opinions have been held on criptures, numbers of angels really 
this subject, some of themcabbalisti- exist; as our Rabbies said when 
cal,* others adopted by the Arab they expounded the passage: ‘‘ The 
sages, and some of the wise men of chariots of God are many myrigds, 
our own nation. In order to give thousands of angels.” (Psalm Ixviii} 
and elucidate our own opinion, we 17.) And again: ‘‘ Thousands 
will preface our inquiry with some thousands ministered unto him, and 
remarks on angels. ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him.” (Daniel vii. 10.) 
- Thus, likewise, we find that angels, 
Concernina the essence of angels whose existence is real, are sent to 
various opinions are entertained by different men; as, “ He shall give 
*The author here enters fully into the his angels the charge over thee, ud 
cabbali-tical system; but as it is chiefly guard thee in all thy ways. r 
a recapitulation of what we have already (Psalm xci.11.)- ‘The man Ga. 
given under that head, we omit it, andrefer briel, whom I had seen in the { 
jour readers to page 50. vision, being caused ae fly swiftly, 
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touched me about the time of the 
evening oblation.” (Daniel ix. 11.) 
‘None holdeth with me in these 
things but Michael your prince.” 
(Daniel ix. 21.) These different 
quotations prove, that angels are 
numerous, and that those sent to 
men haveg real existence; and ac- 
cordingly these opinions have been 
embraced by all systems of faith. 
And, to account for the variety of 
these intellectual and immaterial 
beings, we say that the distinction 
between them 1s caused by the differ- 
ent degrees of understanding they 
have attained respecting the Divine 
attributes, without any necessity for 
their being producer and produced 
of and by each other. Accordingly 
the epithet ‘‘ intellectual” apper- 
tains to them all collectively ; where- 
as each one is distinct through the 
degree of his ‘attainments. This 
does not assume any plurality in 
their individual essence ; for beings 
in general are either such as are 
composed of what is theirs collec- 
tively, and what is their peculiar dis- 
tinction, as is the case with man, 
composed of life and intellect, (thus 
he is really composite and really dis- 
tinct,) or such who are only called 
‘* composite” without really being 
so; as colour, which expression 
is composed of seeing and what 
is seen, and becomes distinct through 
the former, (seeing,) but which, 
however, forms no plurality in the 
essence of the colour. In like man- 
ner, although the expression by 
which the separate intelligences 
called angels are denoted, implies 
composition, yet their essence is not 
composite ; as even those philoso- 
phers, whose opinions we combat, 
must confess, that, although angels 
be not producer and produced, there 
yet may be a distinction between 
them in consequence of their various 
agencies. We are therefore justified 
in maintaining, that the distinction 
of their respective individualities 
consists in the greater or less degree 
they have attained of acquaintance 
with the Divine attributes, and ac- 
corging to which they are either su- 
perior or inferior, and vary .in their 
powers and agency. For as the ruler 
of a state appoints various officers, 
whose rank and power differ accord- 
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ing to their capabilities; thus like- 
wise the Holy One (blessed be He!) 
has assigned to each of the angels 
his sphere of action according to the 
‘extent of his knowledge of the Di- 
vine attributes. And as these attri- 
butes are manifold and infinite, the 
necessary consequence is, that these 
angels or separate intelligences must 
be very numerous and various, ac- 
cording to the degrees of knowledge 
they have attained, and of power 
that are confided to them, (without 
the necessity of their being producers 
and produced of and by each other,) 
although there is no plurality in their 
essence, and they are produced by 
the great First Cause, which is abso- 
lute Uniry. This is our opinion: 
it is the true one, in accordance with 
the sacred Scriptures, and with the 
researches of reason, as we shall 
fully illustrate. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Numerous and various effects are 
owing to one ;of three causes: 1. 
Variety of the powers which are ac- 
tively employed: As, for instance, 
the effects produced by us through 
the power of love vary from those 
produced through the force of anger. 
2. The variety of the objects sub- 
mitted to the agency of one power : 
As, for instance, fire, which dissolves 
resin, and condenses salt. 3. The 
variety of the instruments by means 
of which the active power operates : 
As, for instance, the needle with 
which the tailor sews, and the scis- 
sors with which he cuts. These 
three different causes, however, to 
which the diversity of effects may be 
traced, cannot occasion the variety of 
effects which are produced by the 
Deity. For He (blessed be He!) is 
an absolute unity; there is no plu- 
rality of powers in him; no variety 
in the objects submitted to the agency 
of his power, and no diversity of the 
instruments by means of which he 
operated. It may be said that one 
other cause yet remains by which we 
may account for the plurality and 
variety of his productions; namely, 
a progressive medium. As if first 
one was produced, by means of whom 
another was called into existence ; 
and so on in similar progression. If 
this be not the case, the question is 
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obvious, ‘“‘ How or whence does the 
variety and plurality of creation arise, 
as the product of absolute uniry can 
only be one?” But if the case be 
* such as we stated above, there ought 
not in the universe to be any com- 
posite of numbers, but each species 
of beings ought to be a unit; and 
each unit ought to be the product 
of one producer, superior in degree 
to itself. Such, however, is not the 
case, as we find bodies composed of 
matter and form, man composed of 
matter and spirit ; the one is not the 
cause of being to the other, but they 
exist independent of each other. 
Consequently this opinion is not te- 
nable ; and the question still remains 
unanswered. This difficulty occa- 
sioned some of the ancients, and after 
them the philosopher Manes, (whose 
adherents are called ‘‘ Manichees,’’) 
to maintain the existence of two first 
causes ,one of good, and one of evil; 
as they and he asserted it to be im- 
possible that One Cause should pro- 
duce contrary effects, such as are 
good and evil, under which two 
names they comprehended and class- 
ed all the varieties of creation. This 
opinion, however, has been repu- 
diated by sages, from various reasons; 
- and particularly because mature re- 
flection and investigation teach us 
that, however various and manifold 
are the works of creation, they all 


have but one aim and tendency;. 


namely, the preservation of the 
whole. Such is the wonderful order 
which we perceive in the universe ; 
resembling the order and discipline 
observed by an army, and which pre- 
supposes the supreme command of 


One Leader ; or the regularity of an 


established government, which is 
guided by one Supreme Ruler. Al- 
though both the army and the go- 
vernment are composed of a plurality, 
and are under the direction of offi- 
cers and magistrates of various de- 
grees and powers, yet either army or 
government forms but one whole; 
as the aim and tendency of the vari- 
ous parts is the same. Thus good 
and evil are not the effects of differ- 
ent causes; but collective existence 
has but one aim, that which is good; 
whereas evil is not one of the objects 
intended by the plan of creation, but.is 
called intomomentary existence for the 
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purpose of punishing and chastising, 
in order to promote the good, which 
is the general aim of that plan. A 
father ‘chastises his son; and though 
the act of chastising in itself is an evil, 
yet it is resorted to for the purpose 
of promoting good. And as thus 
the general purport of all is to pro- 
mote the general good, it is impossi- 
ble there should not be an admixture 
of individual evil or suffering ; which, 
however, bears no proportion to the 
universal quantum of good. Such 
is the case in man, whose being is 
composed of an intellectual and a 
physical soul; the former of which 
engenders good, the latter evil, de- 
sires; the first is requisite for the 
preservation of individual being ; 
the second for that of the species, 
and without which it would become 
extinct. Such is the decree of 
Supreme Wisdom, that, amidst the 
immensity of general and universal 
good, there should be some admix- 
ture of evil; and our reason can 
conceive, that the great preponde- 
rance of good constitutes the general 
good; as this admixture, constitut- 
ing the state of things as they ac- 
tually are, is by far preferable to 
their not being at all. For instance, 
fire is a great and general good, 
which to the inferior beings is alto- 
gether indispensable; nevertheless 
it is sometimes the pernicious source 
of great calamity. Still, no one 
would take upon himself to assert, 
that the power of fire is not generally 
beneficial. In like manner there are 
things which, in themselves, are 
evils; nevertheless they purpose 
that which is good. Such are, for 
instance, the punishments which le- 
gislators and rulers enact in society ; 
in themselves they are evil, but be- 
come necessary for the general good, 
as they preserve the welfare and 
tranquillity of society, composed as 
it is of various individuals, differing 
in rank and occupation; yet, like - 
the various members of the human 
body, forming but one whole, and 
animated by one object. Some 

be found which are per- 
nicious to the human frame, as it is 
composed of terrestrial matter ; but 
they too are necessary to the whole, 
which would be imperfect without 
them. Our decided opinion is, that 
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there is but one First Cause; from 
whom all beings, however different, 
have their derivation; that these 
have but one regular order and ten- 
dency ; that they form a chain com- 
posed of links; and though each of 
them has a special purpose, yet all 
collectively are subservient to and 
promote the great universal aim, 
which is the preservation of the 
whole. But as the question, ‘‘ How 
can absolute unity produce plurality 
of effects? ’’ still remains unanswered, 
we proceed to say, this conclusion is 
just, and the question proper, when 
applied to an agent of limited power. 
But the Deity . (blessed be HE!) is 
the Universal Agent, whose power 
is unlimited, and who is so perfectly 
universal that the name ‘‘ Agent,” 
although applied to others as well as 
to Him, is nevertheless and in reality 
peculiar to him alone, and does not 
require any distinction, as we have 
already illustrated. Consequently, 
such a question cannot be applied 
to Him, as it is answered by His 
omnipotence. Moreover, we call 
~ Him ‘“ Agent” only in conse- 
quence of His relation to the ef- 
fects produced; and as all these 
effects and productions, however dif- 
ferent, have but one aim and ten- 
dency, they all are in reality but one 
effect produced by Him. As the in- 
tellectual soul in man, although one 
in its essence, operates variously, but 
to one purpose, that of self-preserv- 
ation. Thus likewise there is only 
one purpose proceeding from him, 
(blessed be He!) namely, universal 
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order, to preserve which the mani- 
fold links in the chain of creation 
are absolutely requisite. Those es- 
sential beings who are independent 
of matter, ascend to the First Uni- 
versal Cause, in a gradation so regu- 
lated, that, were any one of them want- 
ing, such vacuum would disturb the 
verfection of that order by means of 
which the great aim is at present at- 
tained. Thus in the various motions - 
of the astral orbits, there is in them 
all one universal movement, as they — 
derive from one cause and effect one 
purpose. But the whole of their 
movements result from His com- 
mand, (blessed be He!) which like- 


wise enacts the preservation of the 


universe ; not because such preserv- 
ation is absolute and unconditional, 
(as itis impossible to think that a 
pure absolute Intelligence could pro- 
duce absolute and unconditional 
matter,) but because such is his 
will. The result of all we have said 
is, that the endless variety of the 
works of creation arises from the 
progressive medium; but not from 
any plurality in the First Cause, 
whose unity is perfect and absolute ; 
and therefore the sacred Scriptures 
proclaim to us: ‘‘ Hear, QO Israel, 
the Lord thy God, the Lord is One!’ 
That is to say, although he is the 
God of all the many beings that he 
has created, He nevertheless is one. 
We will now turn’our attention to 
the second branch of the first essen- 
tial principle; namely, that the 
Deity is immaterial and not pos- 
sessed of material faculties. 


(To be continued.) 
—<_— 
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- EIGHT CHAPTERS OF ETHICS. 
BY MAIMONIDES. 
(Continued from page 112.) : 


CHAPTER II. 


WHICH FACULTIES OF THE SOUL ARE. 


THE SEAT OF GOOD OR BAD QUA-~ 
LITIES. 


Know that the active observance 


or transgression of the Law * origi- 


nates from two faculties of the soul 


* The Law means “the divine Law,’’ 
as revealed to Meses. 


' 
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only ; sensation and desire ; in which 
alone they have their seat. The 
faculties of nutrition and imagination 


. do not give rise either to observance 


or transgression, as in these there is 
neither action nor voluntary inten- 
tion ; that is to say, man cannot, by 
the mere act of tie will, alter the 
operation, or modify the effects, of 
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either of these faculties. This is 
proved by the fact, that both continue 
their active functions when man is 
asleep, and cannot, by means of his 
will, exercise any control over them,* 
which is not the case with any other 
of his faculties. Respecting the fa- 
culty of Reason, opinions are di- 
vided ; we believe that it, too, origi- 
nates observance and transgression, 
in as far as it regulates true or mis- 
taken faith. But as it does so, not 
by means of action, but through re- 
flectioh only, our first assertion re- 
mains correct, that sensation and 
desire alone are the active agents of 
transgression and observance. 

Mental perfections are twofold: 
moral and intellectual; mental de- 
fects likewise come under these two 
classes. From intellectual perfec- 
tions are derived, 1. Wisdom, or the 
knowledge of things in their nearer 
or remote causes. 2. Understanding, 
or the power of perception and in- 
vestigation, resulting from innate 
impressions. 3. Penetration, or ra- 
pid perception and comprehension. 
4. The harmony of the reasoning 

owers. 5. Their purity. These, 

owever, form no part of our present 
research, further than to say that 
the want of either of these is an in- 
tellectual defect. 

Moral perfections are derived en- 
tirely from the faculty of desire, to 
which that of sensation is subordi- 
nate. They are of different kinds: 
1. Abstemiousness, or the careful 
eschewing of sin. 2. Generosity. 3. 
Honesty. 4. Meekness. 5. Humi- 
lity. 6. Contentedness, which our 
Rabbies call “wealth,” when they 
say, ‘‘ Who is truly wealthy? 
who is contented with his lot.” 7. 
Valour, or fortitude. 8. Faithful- 
ness: And many ather virtues that 
are akin to these. Moral defects are 

* When Maimonides speaks of imagina- 
tion as independent of control, and therefore 
not participant in observance or transgres- 
sion, he assuredly does not mean such ideal 
representations or impressions as man has 
the power of raising or leaving dormant ; as 
respecting these his assertion, that imagi- 
nation is independent of control, and, the 
proof which he adduces from its activity 
during sleep, would be equally incorrect. 
Maimonides, however, considers these ideal 
representations, as the offspring of the fa- 
culty of desire ; for as man has the power 
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caused either by the absence of these 
virtues or by their excess ; as abste-— 
miousness may degenerate into apa- 
thy; generosity, into profusion ; 
meekness and humility, into mean- 
ness and fawning ; valour and forti- 
tude, into temerity and obstinacy ; ~ 
and contentedness, into indolence. 
Thus the excess to which virtue is 
carried, and the abuse to which it 
consequently is liable, become a real 
defect or vice. : . 
In the faculties of nutrition and 
imagination there is no room for 
such perfections or defects ; although 
in common parlance it is correctly 
said, ‘*The nutritive functions are 
properly or improperly performed.” 
‘*Such an one has a good or a bad 
digestion.”” Or, ‘‘He has a good, 
(lively) or a bad (dull) imagination.” 
But all these are mere adjectives, 
denoting the state of these faculties 
and functions; nor can any mental 
perfection or imperfection be assign- 
ed to them. 


CHAPTER III. 
DISEASES OF THE SOUL. 


THe ancients have heretofore - 
maintained, that the soul is subject 
to health or illness in the same man- 
ner as the body is. Its healthful — 
state consists in the constant apt- 
ness of all the faculties to do what 
is right and perform what is proper. 
Sickness, on the contrary, is the 
constant aptness of all the faculties 
to do what is wrong and perform 
what is improper. As in the case of 
bodily illness the taste becomes viti- 
ated, till what really is sweet ap- 
pears bitter, and the reverse; so 
likewise in diseases of the soul, the 
mental taste becomes vitiated, till 
what is proper appears improper, 
and the reverse: And this distem- 
per may extend so far that the soul 
of either giving them activity or of leaving 
them inert, the exercise of this power must 
be occasioned by the faculty of desire, (see 
page 112,) which prompts him to prefer the 
active play of the imagination to its remain- 
ing in a dormant state. What Maimonides 
means are those impressions which involun- 
tarily and unavoidably result from external 
impressions, of which they are the certain 
and natural consequences; and which are 
as independent of control and volition, as is 
digestion or any other function of the nu- 
tritive faculty.—EDITOR. 
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eventually indulges in that which in 
its healthful state it would loathe 
and detest: As it sometimes hap- 
pens in bodily ailments that the dis- 
tempered palate of the patient de- 
lights in loam, coals, or in mouldy, 
over-ripe, acid, and putrid meats; 
all of which in a healthful state are 
objects of loathing and disgust. 
The diseases of the soul have the 
effect of pesverting good qualities 
into bad ones, and the reverse: 
They likewise irritate the patient to 
extravagant and vitiated desires of 
extreme wickedness ; which, never- 
theless, whilst under the influence 
of the disease, they consider as 
good. And as he who knows he is ill 
in body, but is ignorant of the reme- 
dies of which he stands in need,— 
must consult a physician, who pre- 
scribes the diet which is proper to 
his state, and will prevent him from 
indulging in those things to which 
his vitiated appetites prompt him,— 
whilst medicaments are given to him 
which are repugnant to his taste, but 
which subdue the disorder, and re- 
store his ordinary appetite: So like- 
Wise, in diseases of the soul; the 
patient must submit to the guidance 
of a sage, experienced in the science 
of healing, who can prescribe rules 
of conduct, by means of which the 
soul’s distemper may become eradi- 
cated. But if the patient neglects 
to use this necessary precaution, and 
continues his vicious indulgences, 
the result—like that of bodily ail- 
ments under similar circumstances 
—is certain death. Those, who 
know that their state is diseased, but 
who, nevertheless, yield to their 
inordinate passions and _  appe- 
tites, are denounced in Holy Writ, 
when it says, ‘‘ He will exult in his 
own mind and say, I shall prosper, 
for I walk according to the desires of 
my heart: whilst thus, through 
drunkenness, the thirst becomes in- 
creased.” (Deut. xxxi. 19.) By the 
expression here used, the sacred 
Scripture intends to tell us, that viti- 
ated appetites lead man to consider 
as a means of quenching the thirst 
of raging desire, that very drunken- 
ness or indulgence which adds to its 
violence. He who, on the contrary, 
is ignorant of his own illness, is al- 
luded to by Solomon in the words, 
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*“The path of the fool appears the 
right one to his own conceit; but 
who listens to counsel is wise.” (Prov. 
xii. 15.) His meaning is, that he 
who consults a sage, and abides by 
his directions, acts wisely ; as he will 
thus be taught what actually is right, 
not what merely appears to be so. 
And in another place Solomon says, 
“There is a path that appears right 
to man, but its termination leads to 


_ death.” (Prov. xiv. 12.) He further 


alludes to those patients who know 
not what is wholesome or pernicious 
to their distempered soul, when he 
says, ‘‘ The way of the wicked is in 
darkness: they therefore know not 
over what they stumble.” (Prov. iv. 
19.) The art of healing diseases of 
the soul will form the subject of our 
CHAPTER IV. 


next chapter. 
xv 
THE CURE OF DISEASED SOULS, 


Morat or good deeds are such as 
observe the precise medium between 
the two equally pernicious extremes, 
—the too much, or the too little. Mo- 
ral perfections are mental capacities 
and aptitudes which likewise observe 
the just and equal distance from the 
two equally vicious propensities,— 
towards the too strong, or the too 
weak. From these aptitudes those 
deeds or actions necessarily result. 
To illustrate what we One| above, 
we mention, as an example: Abste- 
miousness is alike distant from the 
extreme ardour of passion, and from 
total apathy or impassibility. The 
quality of abstemiousness is in itself 
good, or moral; the aptitude from 
which it is derived is a moral perfec- 
tion. On the contrary, too great ar- 
dour of passion is the one extreme, 
total apathy is the other; both are 
alike pernicious ; the aptitudes from 
which both result,—as well that 
which engenders extreme ardour, as 
that which causes total apathy,—are 
alike moral imperfections. 

To continue our illustration : Gen- 
erosity keeps the medium between 
avarice and profusion ; valour avoids 
temerity, as it also avoids cowardice; 
self-respect is alike distant from am- 
bition or meanness ; mildness, from 
arrogance or baseness; meekness, 
from pride or cringing ; contented- 
ness does not descend into thirst for 
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wealth, any more than it degenerates 
into slothful indifference ; good- 


' nature is as unlike to churlishness 


. 
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as it is to stolid fondness ; forbear- 
ance is as far from hasty wrath as 
from absolute callousness; nor is 
bashfulness more nearly allied to im- 
pudence than it is to sheepishness. - 
It often happens, however, that 
men confound these differing quali- 
ties, and even consider a pernicious 
extreme as superior to the true moral 
quality. Sometimes the too much is 
considered as noble and praisewor- 
thy: As when temerity is preferred 
to true valour, and a reckless Hot- 
spur is mistaken for a hérg@; 80 that 
“he who wantonly éxposes his life, 
which, apparently by mere chance, 
hej escapes losing, is lauded as if 
his inconsiderate daring were true 
courage. At other times, the oppo- 
site extreme is preferred: The too 
little is alone held: to be worthy of 
admiration; so that cowardice be- 
comes dignified with the name of 
forbearance; the slothful idler ‘is 
praised for his contented disposition ; 
and. he whose frigid apathy renders 
him callous to every joy, is reverenc- 
ed as a saint who eschews sin. In 
like manner, profuse liberality and 
stolid fondness are sometimes mis- 
taken for virtues. But how perfectly 
erroneous and pernicious are all 
such deviations from the strict line 
of moderation ! which alone is praise- 
worthy; to which every man ought 
to adhere, so as always to- weigh his 
conduct with just discrimination. 

Know, that neither moral perfec- 
tions nor defects can be acquired or 
implanted in the soul except by 
means of frequent repetition and con- 
tinued practice for a length of time, 
until they become habitual. When 
repetitions and practice are confined 
to good or moral actions, the habi- 
tude which we acquire is virtuous ; 
if the contrary, itis vicious. And as 
no man comes into the world with 
either innate virtue or innate vice, 
(as we shall fully prove in our eighth 
chapter,) every one’s conduct does, 
dost perni- 
cious moral defect, a detestable vice. 
If we desire to cure this sick man of 
his soul’s disease, we must not begin 
to accustom him to the practice of 
mere generosity; (as a physician 
would not content himself with pre- 
scribing to his patient mere cooling 
medicines, during the paroxysm of 
ardent fever, as sufficient to effect his 
cure ;) kut we must lead him to be 
profuse, and to repeat his acts of 
profusion, until the grovelling pro- 
pensity for avarice which dwells in 


his soul- becomes totally dislodged, © 


and the vacancy is about to be occu- 
pied by the opposite extreme, an ap- 
titude for profusion. Then we teach 
him gradually to moderate his pro- 
fusion, until it settles into generosity, 
which we direct him to watch with 
due care, so that he may not relapse 
into either of the extremes from which 
we have reclaimed him. If, on the 
contrary, profusion is his besetting 
evil, we must reclaim him’ by teach- 
ing him the practice of strict econo- 
my. But, in that case, we must not 
enforce a repetition of this practice, 
until it is about to become avarice; 
and this deviation from the rule we 
laid down before is founded on the 
certainty, that it is more easy for a 
man of profuse habits to moderate 
them into becoming generosity, than 
it is for the miser to elevate himself 
above his.sordid vice. Thus, like- 
wise, the apathetic man is more easi- 
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ly excited to moderate enjoyment 
or abstemiousness, than the ardently 
empassioned is restrained. It is, 
therefore needful to let the latter 
practise restraint in a stronger de- 
gree than the excitement to which 
we subject the former. The coward 
requires frequent exposure to dan- 


' ger, in order to get rid of his defect; 


whereas the over-bold does not re- 
quire to have his daring curbed 
equally often in order to temper it 
into valour. The churl requires 


stimulants frequently repeated to. 


render him good-natured ; whereas, 
a little reflection will teach the man 
who is of too easy a disposition to 
moderate it. This is the true and 
approved method and science of 
curing diseased souls,—to teach men 
the observance of due moderation. 

The pious, however, did not suffer 
theif inclinations to becomerestricted 
within the bounds of moderation ; 
but in their endeavours to attain per- 
fection, they leaned (under careful 
observance) towards either one ex- 
treme or the other. Thus abstemi- 
ousness in them became self-denial. 
Their valour approached to hardi- 
hood; their good-nature to fond- 
ness. Meekness they purified into 
humility : And this is the purport of 
their advice, when they recommend 
us to “do good beyond the strict 
letter of our duty.”’ 

But when these pious men, and 
some of their imitators, at times, re- 
gulated their actions entirely by the 
one extreme,—(in as far as they 
fasted, performed nightly vigils, ab- 
stained from eating meat or drinking 
wine, renounced all intercourse with 
the other sex, clothed themselves in 
sackcloth or hairy garments, dwelt 
on rocks, or wandered about in de- 
serts,)—they did this partly as -a 
means of restoring the perfect health 
of their souls, and partly to avoid 
the contagious example of their coun- 
trymen, as they justly feared that 
their own morals might become in- 
fected and corrupted by evil commu- 
nications. Therefore they fled to 
the desert, far away from the society 
of evil men, as the Prophet Jere- 
miah said, ‘‘O that some one would 
grant me in the wilderness the dwell- 
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ing of a wanderer, and I would quit 
my people and abandon them; for 
they are all adulterers, a troop of 
faithless evil doers.” 

When fools observed such actions 
performed by pious men, they con- 
sidered them virtuous, without pe- 
netrating into their motives. They 
therefore aped and even surpassed 
them in the voluntary infliction of 
all kinds of bodily torment ; thinking 
that thereby they would attain to 
superior perfection and moral worth, 
and enter into nearer community 
with the Holy One. (Blessed be 
He!) Asif the All-merciful hated 
the human body and desired its 
destruction! Nor did it ever enter 
into their minds to think that such 
actions might be impious, result- 
ing from moral imperfection, and, 
consequently, from a distempere 
soul. = 

Such men can only be compared 
to him who is utterly ignorant of the 
medical science, and has the oppor- 
tunity of observing a skilful physician 
administer, to a man at the point 
of death, violent drastics, such as 
colocynthides, scammonium, and the 
like ; , by the force of which medi- 
cines the sick man eventually reco- 
vers, and his life is saved. hould 
he that has observed this effect of 
the remedies applied, be foolish 
enough to conclude, that because 
these medicines healed a dangerous 
illness they must be far more effica- 
cious to preserve the health of him 
who is not yet ill, and, on the 
strength of .the conclusion, com- 
mence to take them, and to ape the 
diet and prescriptions ordered for 
the sick, there can be no doubt that 
he would soon become really ill. 
Such will likewise be the fate of 
those who, whilst the soul is not ill, 
have recourse to medicines of which 
they do not stand in need, and the 
violent effects of which cannot fail to 
produce real disorders. Very dif- 
ferent are the pure precepts of the 
law, which lead to perfection; and 
truly does the sacred Singer teach 
us: “The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, restoring the soul: the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple.” (Psalm xix. 7.) 
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PropHecies in the name of the 
Lord are likewise divided into two 
classes. To the first of these ap- 
_ pertains the 
name of the Deity, calls on man- 
kind to believe in Him, and exhorts 
them to serve God; but who pre- 
tends that the Divine communica- 
tion has directed him either to add 
to the commands of the law and 
traditions, or to diminish them: 
As, for instance, that the Deity 
has directed him to make known 
that the fruit of trees is only prohi- 
bited from use during two years, 
after the expiration of which it is 
lawful to eat the same, (see Levi- 
ticus xix. 23,) or should he on the 
contrary say, ‘‘ The prohibition is 
extended to four years: ” Further- 
more, if he attempts to alter the tra- 
dition, although the apparent meaning 
of the written law is in his favour ; 
as, for instance, “Ye shall cut off 
her hands,” says Holy Writ, (Deuter- 
onomy xxv. 12,) but tradition com- 
mutes this punishment into a fine; 
were the prophet to insist on the 
literal execution of the law accord- 
ing to its apparent meaning and as- 
sert that such was the command of 
the Deity communicated to him ;—in 
this and in all such cases the pro- 
phet is obnoxious to be punished 
with death as a false prophet who 
presumes to assert in the name of 
. the Hoty One (blessed be He!) 
that which is not true. And though 
he may work wonders and perform 
miracles, they afford him no impu- 
nity; because the prophet whose 
wonders the whole world beheld, 


rophet who, in the: 


$5 


and of whose veracity and justice 
all are convinced, (as it is written, 
“ They shall believe in thee like- 
wise for ever,” Exod. xix. 9,) has 
told us in the name of the Holy 
One, (blessed be He!) that no other 
law will ever be dispensed to us. 
This is the meaning of what. he has 
told us: “For this law which I 
command thee this day is not hid- 
den from thee, nor far off. It is 
not in heaven, neither is it beyond 
the sea; but the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it.” 
(Deut. xxx. 11—14.) It ts not in 
heaven, means, ‘‘ There is no other 
law that will be revealed to you 
from heaven.” The word is in thy 
mouth, means, ‘‘ The verbal exposi- 
tion of the law which has been im- 
parted to thee.” And in thy heart, 
means, ““ The conclusions, thou art 
to deduce from the thirteen canons 
or principles of logic, by which the 
law is expounded.” We are cau- 
tioned alike against addition or di- 
minution, as it is written: “Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I 
command you, neither shall ye di- 
minish therefrom.” (Deut. iv. 2.) 
And therefore our Rabbies of blessed 
memory say, in the Talmud, Megi- 
lah, (fol. 2,) ‘‘ No prophet has the 
right to alter, or innovate on, any 
thing in the law.” And as we 
know that the pretensions of any 
prophet who proclaims himself an 
mnovator must be false, (inasmuch 
as he asserts in the name of God 
that which has not been imparted to 
him,) he forfeits his life in obedience 
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to the law which gives this explicit 
direction: ‘‘ But the prophet who 
. presumes to say a thing in my name 
_ which I have not commanded him 

to say, that prophet shall die.” 
(Deut. xviii. .) To the second 
class belongs the prophet who ex- 
horts men and commands them duly 
to observe the law, such as it actu- 
ally is, without any attempt at inno- 
vation; as itis written: “ Remem- 
ber ye the law of Moses my servant 
which I commanded him in Horeb ; 
statutes and judgments for all 
Israel.” (Mal. iii. 4.) The prophet 
who exhorts mankind, promising re- 
wards to the righteous, and de- 
nouncing sin, as did Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and others; who 
commands or prohibits a something 
which has no relation to the law; 


as, for instance, the command -of : 


Samuel to Saul, that he should war 
with Amalek, (1 Sam. xv.,) or the 
prohibition to slay the hostile war- 
riors of Syria given by Elisha to 
Jehoram, (2 Kings vi.,) or that of 
Jeremiah to the Israelites, respect- 
ing their return to Jerusalem; and 
many more of the like kind. Con- 
sequently, when a prophet, without 
either himself infringing or direct- 
ing others to infringe the commands 
of the law, asserts that the Deity 
has communicated his will to him ; 
it then becomes our duty to investi- 
gate his pretensions, in order to as- 
certain whether they are well found- 
ed, and, if they are so, to pay re- 
spect and obedience to all his ad- 
monitions and directions ; and who- 
soever obeys not his commands, ex- 
poses himself to the Divine punish- 
ment, as it is said, ‘‘ Whosoever will 
not hearken unto my words, which 
he shall speak in my name, I will re- 
quire it of him.” (Deut. xviii. 19.) 
If his prophecy be not approved as 
true, he forfeits his life. The test 
to which his pretensions must be 
brought, is as follows: If a man 
assert that the Deity has communi- 
cated his will to him, and appears, 
from his character, conduct, and 
qualifications, worthy of being a 
prophet, namely, that he is endowed 
with wisdom, faith, piety, penetra- 
tion, mildness ; as our Rubbies said, 
“* The prophetic spirit rests but on 
him who is possessed of wisdom, 
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fortitude, and contentedness.” (Tal- 
mud, Treatise, Sabbath,'folio 52.) The 
many particulars relating to his qua- 
lifications I intend, with the Divine 
aid, to make the subject of a separate 
treatise. If a man gifted with the 
requisite qualifications tells us, that. 
he is a prophet of the Lord, in 
whose name he commands us, we 
say unto him, “Verify thy mission 
by prediction of some event which 
is to happen, and teach us what the 
Lord has commanded thee.” If he 
does predict that which, in every 
particular, comes to pass; in this 
case we are certain that his prophetic 
mission is really from the Lord; 
but if any one of his predictions 
remains unfulfilled in the most mi- 
nute respect, we may be equally 
certain that he is a false prophet. 
This test is pointed out to us by the 
law: ‘‘And if thou say in thy 
heart, How shall we know the word 
which the Lord hath not spoken? 
When a prophet speaketh in the 
name of the Lord, if the thing fol- 
low not, nor come to pass, that is 
the thing the Lord has not spoken ; 
the prophet has spoken it presump- 
tuously ; thou shalt not be afraid of 
him.” (Deut. xviii. 22.) And though 
his predictions may a few times be- 
come verified, that is not sufficient ; 
as it is only by frequent repetition 
of his predictions, wonders, and 
signs, that his prophetic character 
becomes established and approved; 
therefore it is said, ‘* All Israel, from 
Dan unto Beersheba, knew that 
Samuel was accredited to be a pro- 
phet unto the Lord.” (1 Sam. iii. 
20.) The frequent repetitions of 
his predictions, and their always be- 
coming verified in the most minute 
particular, proved to all Israel that 
Samuel was accredited and estab- 
lished as a prophet to the Lord. 
On every occurrence he was always 
consulted; and this custom of the 
Israelites to resort to their prophets 
for advice and direction is proved 
by Saul going to consult Samuel. 
(1 Sam. ix. 0.) And, doubtless, 
this was needful in order to obviate 
the heathen custom of consulting 
astrologers and soothsayers: Where- 
as the Israelites, on all matters of 
general or individual concern, could, 
and did, apply to the prophet for 
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counsel and instruction. As it is 
said in Holy Writ: “ Thou shalt be 
perfect with the Lord thy God; for 
these nations which thou shalt pos- 
sess hearkened unto the observers 
of times and unto diviners; but as 
for thee the Lord thy God has not 
so apportioned thee ; a prophet from 
among thee, from thy brethren like 
unto me will the Lord thy. God raise 
thee, unto him ye shall hearken.” 
(Deut. xviii. 13—15.) Therefore a 
poo was in those days called a 

eer, because he sees into futurity 
as distinctly as we see objects pre- 
sent to our eye. (1 Sam. ix. 9.) But 
should any one doubt that the veri- 
fying of a prediction by the actual 
event can be considered as a proof 
that the prophet’s pretensions are 
true; when it is a fact universally 
acknowledged that astrologers, di- 
viners, soothsayers, and the like, 
also do predict events which become 
true: How then can his predictions 
be distinguished from theirs? This 
is a most important question; and 
it is our duty to point out the dis- 
tinction. Accordingly we say that 
such astrologers, diviners, and sooth- 
sayers do predict future events, of 
which some come to pass and others 
do not. This we not only experi- 
ence, but these men themselves ad- 
mit the fact. The manner in which 
they are distinguished from and 
amongst each other is, by the one 
uttering a greater quantity of false 
predictions than the other; but it is 
impossible that any one of them 
should predict nothing but the truth, 
which, indeed, not one of them pre- 
tends to do. Moreover, their pre- 
dictions are general, without enter- 
ing into particulars; nor do they 
profess to possess the ability of de- 
scending into minutiz, with any 
thing like certainty. As, for in- 
stance, they predict, ‘‘ The present 
year will be one of continued 
drought, without any rain at all.” 
Now, though it remains true that 
the year is one of general drought, 
still some rain does fall; or they 
say, ‘“‘ To-morrow will be a rainy 
day ;” but it so happens that instead 
of the morrow it is the succeeding 
day which is rainy: And even this 
partial verification is limited to the 
most skilful and celebrated among 
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them ; and it is with respect to these 
cunning men that the prophet says, 
“* Let now arise and aid thee the as- 
trologers, the star-gazers, and month- 
ly prognosticators of what they (the 
months) produce unto thee.” (Isa. 
xlvji. 13.) On the latter part of 
this verse our Rabbies remarked, 
“Of what they produce, not all 
that they produce.” Such is not 
the case with the prophets of the 
Lord : As whatever they predict in 
his name is sure to be accomplished, 
and will come to pass, even to ¡the 
most minute and trivial particular. 
And thence we know that if 
there is any difference whatever be- 
tween the prediction and its accom- 
plishment, he is not a true pro- 
phet. As it is written, “ There 
shall nothing fall unto the earth of 
the word of the Lord.” (2 Kings 
x. 10.) Some there were who pass- 
ed off their dreams as prophecies ; 
but they were denounced, as it is 
said, ‘The prophet who harbours 
dreams, relates but a dream; but 
he in whom is my word will speak 
the words of truth. How cometh 
straw among the wheat? saith the 
Lord.” (Jeremiah xxiii. 28.) Our 
Rabbies expounded this, by saying, 
that ‘‘ real prophecy is as free from 
untruth as is pure wheat from straw ; 
whereas dreams, or the prognostica- 
tions of human skill, are mostly 
untrue, like the straw that may have 
some few grains of wheat amongst 
it.” They furthermore say, (Trea- 
tise Berachoth, folio 5,) “ As it is im- 
possible for corn to grow without 
straw, so impossible it is for dreams 
to be free from every admixture of 
incongruity.” 

Though we have thus established 
that whatever the true prophet pre- 
dicts is sure to come to pass, there 
is nevertheless one exception to the 
general rule. If a prophet de- 
nounces chastisement, and predicts 
evil that is to befall a nation; and if 


‘subsequently the Divine mercy has 


been extended to them, this would 
not prove the prophet to be a false 
one, and as such liable to be con- 
demned to death; for the Deity is 
merciful; their penitence and ceas- 
ing to offend have appeased the Di- 
vine wrath; or the longsuffering of 
the Deity has deferred their punish- 
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ment, as was that of Ahab, which 
Elijah denounced against him; and 
when Ahab repented, the Lord said to 
the prophet, ‘‘ Seest thou how Ahab 
humbleth himself before me? Be- 
cause he humbleth himself befcre me, 
I will not bring the evil in his day; in 
his son’s days will I bring the evil on 
his house.” (1 Kings xxi. 29.) Some- 
times the Divine mercy is conceded 
to the merits and intercession of an- 
cestors: To such cases the precau- 
tion of Holy Writ, ‘‘if the thing 
follow not nor come to pass,” has 
no reference. But whenever the 
prophet predicts future good, at a 
fixed and certain time,—as when he 
says, “This shall be a year of un- 
disturbed peace,” whereas there ac- 
tually is war and disturbance; or 
if he says, “* This shall be a year of 
rain and abundance,” and it turns 
out to be one of drought and fa- 
mine ;—in all such cases we may 
rest assured that the prophet is a 
false one, of whom Holy Writ says, 
““ That prophet has spoken it pre- 
sumptuously; thou shalt not be 
afraid of him.” (Deut. xviii. 22.) 
The meaning is, Do not fear that 
thou art putting to death an inno- 
cent, wise, and holy man; but be 
assured, that he is a false prophet, 
and has presumed to say, in the 
name of the Most High, that which 
was not commanded unto him; as 
it is impossible, after the Deity has 
once promised good through his 
prophet, that he shall alter it into 
evil, or leave it unaccomplished. 
Thence our Rabbies say, in ‘Treatise 
Berachoth, (folio 7,) ‘‘ Whatever good 
is pronounced by the Holy One, 
(blessed be He!) even though it be 
conditional, it is sure to be fulfilled.” 
There is, however, one objection that 
can be urged against this assertion, 
which we are bound to meet. We 
find, for "example, that even after 
Jacob had received the assurance of 
Divine favour, and had been told, 
« Behold, I am with thee, and will 
protect thee wheresoever thou goest, 
and will bring thee again into this 
land ;” (Genesis xxviii. 15 ;) he ne- 
vertheless was afraid, as it is written : 
‘*Then Jacob was greatly afraid and 
distressed.” (Genesis xxxii. 7.) On 
which our Rabbies remark: ‘‘ He 
was fearful that his sins might 
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cause him to perish.” (Treatise Be- 
rachoth, folio 4.) From this it would 
appear, that the good promised by 
the Deity may, by means of great 
sins, be turned into evil. The reply 
is: Such may be the case where the 
Divine promise is made directly to 
the person to whom it is addressed 
without the intervention of a mes- 
senger,—as it was to Jacob; and 
then the effect of great sins may 
impede the good announced. But 
when this announcement has been 
made by means of a prophet, toa 
third person, there is no doubt but 
that it will be fulfilled; as the ac- 
complishment of the prophet’s pre- 
diction is the test appointed by the 
Holy One in his law; and it is not 
possible that He should, in any case, 
ermit this test to lose its authority. 
is was the subject of dispute be- 
tween Jeremiah and Hananiah the 
son of Azur. The former prophe- 
sied punishment and destruction, 
and assured the nation that Nebu- 
chadnezzar would conquer them and 
destroy their city and temple. The 
latter, on the contrary, predicted 
prosperity, and that the consecrated 
vesselsof which the temple at Jeru- 
salem had been despoiled by the 
Chaldeans, should return thither 
from Babylon. According to the 
received rules of prophecy Jeremiah 
maintained, that if it becomes true 
that Nebuchadnezzar shall be con- 
uered, that the house of Judah 
shall prosper, and the consecrated 
vessels shall return to Jerusalem : 
All this would ¡be no proof that his 
prophecy of evil is a false one, as the 
Divine mercy may alter or suspend 
the decree of wrath. But if, on the 
contrary, the prophecy of good fails 
to be accomplished, it is a certain 
proof of its falsity, and can therefore 
only be approved by the event; al- 
though that event would not; affect 
the truth of the prophecy which de- 
nounced punishment: Accordingly 
Jeremiah says to Hananiah, “ Ne- 
vertheless hear thou now this word 
that I speak in thine ears, and in the 
ears of all the people. The pro- 
hets that have been before me and 
efore thee, since the beginning of 
time, have prophesied against many 
countries, and against great king- 
doms, of war of evil, and of pesti- 
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lence. But the prophet who prophe- 
sieth of peace ón his word comes 
to pass, the prophet is acknowledged, 
that the Lord has truly sent him.” 
(Jeremiah xxviii. 7—9). The mean- 
ing is, that in the various prophe- 
cies of good or of evil, the nonfulfil- 
ment of the latter does not impeach 
their veracity ; whereas the truth of 
the former is altogether dependent 
on their accomplishment. 

When the predictions of any one 
prophet become constantly verified, 
and he is approved and celebrated 
as a prophet of the Lord, such as 
were Samuel, Elijah, and others; 
then his authority is established in a 
degree which no other mortal can 
possibly attain, inasmuch as we are 
bound to obey him, although he 
should command a temporary in- 
fringement of the law, either to omit 
an observance, or to break a prohi- 
bition, except indeed he ordain the 
worship of strange gods. Such is the 
expressed decision of our Rabbies, 
when they maintain, ‘in the Trea- 
tise Sanhedrin, (folio 90,) ‘* What- 
ever transgression of the law the 
prophet directs thee to. commit, thou 
art bound to obey, excepting only 
the worship of strange gods; anfl 
provided also that the transgression 
which he commands is not to be con- 
stant or perpetual, but only caused 
by the pressing occasions of the mo- 
ment.” The prophet himself is in 
such cases bound to declare, that 
the transgression of the law of 
Moses which he commands, is not 
to be considered as constant, but is 
committed solely to meet the emer- 
gencies of the moment, beyond which 
the repetition continues unlawful. 
An instance of this we find in Elijah 
on Mount Carmel. (1 Kings xvii.) 
He sacrificed out of Jerusalem, 
whilst the temple still existed. This 
is prohibited, and the transgressor 
is threatened with mu “to be cut 
of from his people.” (See Levit. 
xvii. 8, 9.) But when the exigencies 
of the moment required it, the pro- 
phet, instructed by God, had the 
authority to depart from this precept. 
Had the Israelites inquired of him, 
whether they were justified to conti- 
nue the practice of which he had 
set them the example, and to offer 
their sacrifices out of Jerusalem ? 
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his answer would have been: “No, 
if you do so, you will commit an of- 
fence which will be visited with se- 
vere punishment. Nor would I have 
dared to depart from the precept of 
the law, were it not requisite that I 
should do so, in order to convict the 
priests and prophets of Baal in the 
presence of all Israel, and to wring 
from the assembled nation the una- 
nimous confession that ‘‘the Lord 
alone is God.” Elisha likewise? dur- 
ing the rebellion of Mesha king “of 
Moab, and the consequent war, com- 
manded the Israelites, ‘‘ Ye shall fell 
every good tree; ” (2 Kings iii. 19;) 
which was a departure from the law, 
as there it is written: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not destroy the trees thereof by 
forcing an axe against them.” (Deut. 
xx. 19.) But had the Israelites asked 
of Elisha, whether, in their future 
wars and sieges, they,might dispense 
with the observance of the Divine 
precept of the Jaw, and be permitted 
to fell the fruit-trees? his answer 
would have been: ‘‘ No, assuredly 
not. My directions, that youareto de- 
part from the law, in this particular 
instanceis caused by peculiar circum- 
stances which require and authorize 
meto issue a command limited to the 
present occasion ; but which it is sin- 
ful to consider as*a precedent for the 
future.” In order fully to illustrate 
this, we say, that were a prophet, 
whose character and mission are 
fully approved and established, (as 
we stated before,) to command us, 
that on the Sabbath-day we are to 
arm for battle ; that men and women 
are to light fires, in order to pre- 
pare weapons and ammunition; that, 
when fully accoutred, we are to 
march to a certain place, and there 
either to lie in ambush for, or openly 
attack, the enemy; that we are to 
assail, hew down, and. burst open 
the gates and draw-bridges of his 
camp or fortress, slay, make pri- 
soners, obtain booty, burn and 
destroy ; and all this on the Sab- 
bath, — we who are strict ad- 
herents and observers of the Mosaic 
law are in duty bound to obey his 
behest, and to do as he has -com- 
manded, with zeal and ardour, how- 
ever greatly the Sabbath thereby 
may be violated; and we may justly 
expect the Divine recompense for 
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our obedience, since what we do is 
conformably to the commands of the 
law: “A prophet from amongst 
thee, from thy brethren like unto 
me, will the Lord thy God raise up 
unto thee: to him ye shall hearken.” 
(Deut. xviii. 15.) These last words 
are thus expounded in the Talmud : 
(Treatise Sanhedrin, folio 90 :) “ Ye 
shall hearken to and óbey him in all 
things, (even if he commands a 
transpression of the law,) excepting 
only the worshipping of strange 
go s? But this exception is so 
orcible, that, were he to say, ** Wor- 

ship this idol, or offer incense to yon 
constellation to-day, or for the space 
of one hour, or only this once; ” he 
mast be put to death without hesita- 
tion. But should any man think 
within himself, “1 am grown old in 
the constant and scrupulous observ- 
ance of the law. I have never trans- 
gressed against its commandments ; 
and now I am ordered to violate the 
Sabbath by preparing for and going 
into battle; and in so doing I am 
guilty of a crime, the punishment for 
which is stoning to death! It is 
better for me not to obey, but to do 
as the law bids, and observe the 
Sabbath. Let others rush into bat- 
tle; my weak aid will not be need- 
ed.”—The man whe reasons in this 
manner, and acts accordingly, is a 
rebel, who presumes to gainsay the 
Divine command, and will, as such, 
be visited with punishment from 
above;' as he who instituted the 
Sabbath, and ordained its observ- 
ance, does now by the mouth of his 
prophet command that such observ- 
ance shall, for once, be violated : 
‘ And the man who will not hearken 
unto the words which the prophet 
shall speak in my name, I will re- 
quire it of him.” (Deut. xviii. 19.) 
But although the sanctity of the 
Sabbath may—on a particular occa- 
sion in obedience to the Divine com- 
mand, as delivered by the prophet 
of the Lord—be violated, that Divine 
institution does not therefore lose 
its power even on the very day and 
at the very. time it is thus trans- 
gressed ; as he who goes beyond the 
command of the prophet,in doing what 
the occasion doesnot require, is guilty 
of death for breaking the Sabbath. 
But should the. prophet, thus ap- 
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proved and believed in as the mes- 
senger of God—whose cominand we 
are bound to obey, even though it 
compels us to violate the Sabbath or 
tranegress any Other command on 
any particular occasion—should the 
prophet take upon himself to say, . 
that any one of the commandments 
of the written or verbal law is gener- 
ally done away with or altered, (as, 
for instance, were he to assert that 
the naw inn “the distance be- 

ond the boundaries of town or vil. 
lage,” which it is not permitted to 
exceed on the Sabbath, and which 
according to tradition is two thou- 
sand yards,) he were to assert that it 
was two thousand yards minus or plus 
one,and founds such assertion, not on 
his own opinion, but on a pretended 
revelation from the Deity, we are at 
once convinced that he is become a 
false prophet, and must be put to 
death by strangulation. This is the 
standard and key to the true know- 
ledge of all that concerns prophets 
and prophecy; and in what their 
authority is distinguished from that 
of anyon mortal, with respect to 
the Divine commands and their 
transgression. 

But with respect to logical conclu- 
sions, the prophet has no authority be- 
fore others ; sothat whenever his opi- 
nion, deduced from reasoning, differs 
from that of any other individual 
drawn from the same premises, his 
prophetical character does not add any 
weight to the force of his reasoning ; 
and if he asserts that Divine revela- 
tion has told him that the opinion 
he has formed is correct, do not 
obey him. And were one thousand 
prophets to arise, every one as emin- 
ent as Elijah or Elisha, and should 
all of them express the same opinion 
founded on logical deduction, re- 
specting any particular subject,— 
and were one thousand and one 
other sages (who have not the gift 
of prophecy) to maintain a different 
opinion,—the majority decides; nor 
does their prophetic character avail 
the minority; for the law is not 
variously revealed. The first must 
not be enlarged or diminish- 
ed; and the interpretation of that 
law was not confided to the pro- 
phets as such, but to sages who are 
guided by the logical canon, as 1t is 
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written: ‘‘If there arise a matter 
too hard for thee in judgment, be- 
tween blood and blood, between plea 
and plea, between stroke and stroke, 
matters of controversy within thy 
gates; then shalt thou arise and 
get thee up into the place which 
the Lord thy God shall choose; and 
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thou shalt come unto the priests the 
Levites, and unto the Judge who shall 
be in those days, and they shall shew 
thee the sentence of judgment.” 
(Deut. xvii. 8-9.) Here, then, Holy 
Writ directs us to the priest and the 
judge as the proper teachers of the 
law, but not to the prophet. 


(To be continued.) | 
—<—— . 
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For the Hebrew Review. to Erech 


Prrceivine the object of the Hebrew Review to be the diffusion of % Village e 
early-promulgated doctrines in religion and morality, as well as bring- arcs /£2? 
ing to light the divine treasures, moral sentiments, and elegant expres. eN 
sions so long hidden in Hebrew works, I presume to send for insertion 
a specimen of peculiar elegance in composition, and of deep philosophy 
in subject, which may at least serve as a variety, amidst the more serious | :y— 
and elaborate papers that adorn the Review. | 9 T. Goo hehe. 

Bechinath Olam, or, ‘‘an Investigation into the moral world,” was Ee i 106 
composed in the thirteenth century, by Rabbi Jedaiah Hap’nini, likewise 
called Badrashi. Its subject is man and his constitution, and the world 
and its moral government: The subject is deeply investigated and meta- 
physically considered ; but the language in which it is clothed is the most 
admirable. It consists, as was the style in that age, of a congeries of 
scriptural verses, happily conjoined and powerfully expressive ; at the 
same time shining with highly brilliant eloquence, and may well be 
likened to a beautiful and rich Mosaic, finished and adorned with the 
utmost elegance. 

The translation aims at giving a faint idea of this particular style by a 
close and literal version; and only in very few places, for the sake of 
euphony, does it venture to depart from the rhapsodical saltation of the 
original. 

Liverpool, 
Nov. 17th, 1834. 
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€ AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE MORAL WORLD.” 

ture, the enquiries of the understand- 
ing know no bounds. Manifold are 
the subjects it would explore. Nu- 
merous are the cogitations in the 
heart of the upright man, who loveth 
Anxious to establish a knowledge of righteousness; inwardly doth he 
the radical principles of human na- sanctify the Holy One of Israel, and 


* We have beén favoured with this article by a gentleman whose high literary 
attainments, and active zeal in the cause of his brethren, secure to him the admiration 
and gratitude of every Israelite, and the respect of true philanthropists of every sect 
and creed..—THE EDITOR, 


CHAPTER I. 


Tux Heavens for height, the Earth 
for depth, but the extent of a com- 
prehensive heart is unfathomable. 


- 
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with his lips doth he honour the God 
of glory. There exists no wisdom, 
no science, no counsel, which he 
doth not attempt to master; and 
which of all the nether creation, ex- 
cept the most perfect, can be with- 
held from him? 

Can the heavens contain, or the 
seas comprise, the researches collect- 
ing within the sphere of his heart? 
Can the wings of the wind overtop 
the rising spirit of wisdom hovering 
delightfully over serene waters and 
Eden’s lakes? Can earth's utter- 
most bounds circumscribe that fa- 
culty whose seat is a chamber small 
as the palm of a man’shand? Such 
is man’s portion from God, the di- 
vine portion from the spiritual world, 
God is in heaven, and this the only 
being on earth that goeth to approach 
him. He explores the registers in 
the Scriptures of truth, and great 
are his acts in law and justice. Were 
it not that the accidents of life con- 
fuse him, and the spirit of his times 
confound him, nothing would with- 
hold man from soaring to the skies 
to embrace the universe, until he re- 
sembled the angels in the true know- 
ledge of excellence. | 


CHAPTER ll. 


. Bur the virtuous man becomes 
astonished, he stands aghast, at the 
failure of his power. On perceiving 
dissension and rapine in a city, 
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despise my very image; when con. 
templating the vicissitudes of a State, 
I sicken at life. “*Behold!” I ex- 
claim, “man placed on earth, like 
unto one of the heavenly host on 
high ! his heart, like a sea extending 
its bound, stretching his wings to 
the south, discovers the secrets of 
its hidden chambers; proceeds to 
the east, and studies sublime know- 
ledge ; soars to the skies, and be- 
comes sapient of exalted systems ; 
descends to the depths, and meets 
with scientific arrangements in their 
inmost recesses. ‘Thus, from’ his 
lowly station mounting on high, and 
from the heights of heaven descend- 
ing to his earth, until the paths of 
nature become smooth before him! 
Thus, wandering at large until his 
reason acquires a facility in deep re- 
search, and the spirit of his under- 
standing penetrates the uttermost 
bounds of creation ; until, by discus- 
sion, reason, and deduction, he con- 
centrates within his grasp the con- 
fines of the earth with all their power 
and extent; nay, even proudly spans 
the heavens! Thus does his know- 
ledge generalize the nature and pur- 
pose of all creatures, and by his in- 
vestigation adjusts the proper classi- 
fication of their species ; and whilst 
expatiating on the wonders of the 

eat God, he is led to consider and 

ri of the Divine Essence it- 
self. 


— Y — 
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TREATISE, Sabbath, Folio 30. 


Every man should strive to be- 
come as patient and forbearing as 
Hillel, to whom the following fact 
occurred :—Two men, discoursing 
on the variety of human dispositions 
and the probable extent of forbear- 
ance, had a dispute respecting Hillel. 
The one maintained that it was im- 
possible to irritate or provoke him 
sufficiently to make him lose his 
temper ; the other, on the contrary, 
asserted, that not only was it possi- 
ble, but that he himself would un- 
" dertake so to work upon Hillel’s 
patience as to force him into ill tem- 
per. The result of their dispute 
was a wager of four hundred gold 
pieces, which each of them staked ; 
and the challenger prepared himself 


to obtain an immediate decision. 
It was the eve of the Sabbath; 
Hillel was in the act of performing 
his ablutions, when a man knocked 
at his gate, and in breathless haste 
inquired, “Is Hillel within? I 
must see him immediately.” Hillel 
arose, Hy ieee to receive his visiter, 
wrapped himself in his mantle, and 
went forth to meet him. “ What is 
thy wish, my son? ” was his greet- — 
ing. The other replied, “* I have a 
question to put to thee.” ‘‘ Do so, 
my son,” said Hillel. ‘‘ Why have 
the Babylonians round heads? ” 
said the. inquirer. ‘‘ Indeed, my 
son,” replied Hillel, ‘ thy question 
is one of great importance: The 
reply thereto is, Because their mid- 


TALMUDIC 
wives are not skilful.’ The man 
expressed thankfulness, and de- 


arted, and Hillel returned to his 
ormer task: But scarcely had he 
commenced his immersions ere ano- 
ther knock was heard at his gate, fol- 
lowed by the exclamation, “ Is Hillel 
within? Is Hillel within?” again Hillel 
hastened to prepare himself, wrapped 
his mantle areund him, and came 
forth. <‘What is thy wish, my 
son?” inquired he. ‘‘ 2 fain would 
ask thee a question,” replied the 
other. “Do so, and 1 will answer 
thee,” said Hillel. ‘‘ Then tell me, 
pray, why have the Thermudians 
round eyes?” ‘* Really, my son,” 
replied Hillel, ‘‘ this question is 
most important: The answer is, Be- 
cause they live among the sands, 
and would be more: exposed to pain 
and suffering from grains of sand 
blown into their eyes if the shape 
were oval, than they are at present 
as the shape is round.” Again 
the man thanked him, and with- 
drew, and Hillel returned to his 
chamber, to resume the eccupation 
in which he had been twice inter- 
rupted. Some little time elapsed, 
and Hillel had just become settled 
in his bath, when once more a knock 
resounded at his gate, and “ls 
Hillel within?” was demanded with 
greater urgency'than before. Once 
more Hillel, enveloped in his mantle, 
went forth to meet the clamorous 
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intruder. ‘‘ What is thy wish, y 
son?” he again inquired with 


friendly voice. ‘If thou wilt per- 
mit me, I would request thy answer 
to a question,” said the stranger. 
““* Thou shalt have it, my son,” re- 
plied Hillel. ‘‘Why then, tell me, 
I pray thee, have the Africans broad 
feet?” “This is an Important 
question, my son,” said Hillel; ‘‘ the 
answer is, Because they live amongst 
bogs and quagmires ; and the broader 
their feet are, the less risk they run 
of sinking in those bogs.” ‘‘ I have 
several other questions to which I 
would solicit thy replies,” said the 
man, “* but I fear thou wilt be an- 
gry at my intruding on thy time.” 
“ Not in the least,” replied Hillel, 
adjusting his mantle, and seating 
himself, ** whatseever thou hast to 
ask I will hear and endeavour to an- 
swer.” The stranger began: ** Art 
thou Hillel. that is styled the prince 
of Israel?” ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply. 
«“ Tf thou art he,” continued the 
man, “then I wish the like of 
thee may never again be found in 
Israel!” ‘* Why so, my son?” 
said Hillel, ** Because through thee 
I lose four hundred gold pieces,” 
replied the man. ‘‘ Thou must in 
future he more prudent,” answered 
the sage. “ Hillel is well worthy 
that such a sum should be lost on 
him, but not for twice as much 
would he lose his temper.” 


We cannot forbear noticing, ‘not only the model of unequalled 


patience with which this anecdote makes us acquainted, but likewise the 
wisdom of holding it up to us asa perfect lesson of that useful virtue. 
Had the man accosted Hillel rudely, or even struck him a blow, his for- 
bearance would not have been extraordinary ; as he who has taken upon 
himself to practise patience, would in that case, by the very singularity 
of the trial to which his temper was subjected, become reminded of the 
rules of conduct he had laid down to himself; and his "patience would 
lose its merit, as it was summoned to meet the occasion. But he who 
undertook to provoke Hillel was a better judge of human nature, and 
calculated his chances of success with greater accuracy than to leave 
‘room for the laboured efforts of artificial forbearance : And we doubt not 
but our readers will acknowledge,’that, with any other man than Hillel, the 
scheme must have succeeded. Let us consider the circumstances: 
‘Hillel, venerated by the Jews as their ruler, on account of his moral worth 
and great learning,—accustomed to have questions of the greatest possi- 
ble importance submitted to his opinion, and to see his decisions carried 
T 
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into effect with all the solemnity due to his acknowledged authority,— 
the venerable Hillel is withdrawn to his chamber in order to prepare for 
the Sabbath. Being disturbed, he is forced to dress himself, and to give 
audience to a visiter, the importance of whose communication can alone 
apologize for the unseasonable intrusion, and whose urgent haste must 
be considered as the excuse for the impertinent omission of Hillel’s 
customary title, His expectation is raised; the mighty question is pro- 
pounded; and proves to be most frivolous. Disappointed expectation, 
time wasted, and the impatience natural to man on seeing a silly trifle 
treated as a matter of importance, combined to produce their general 
effect,—but in vain; ard though the experiment was thrice repeated, the 
good temper of Hillel withstood the temptation. One more effort the 
incipient loser tries: ‘‘ I have several other questions, to which I would 
solicit thy replies; but I fear lest thou mayest consider them as a waste 
of thy time and be offended.” The forbearance of an angel could scarce 
withstand such cool effrontery. When this, too, fails, the question is 
put, ““ Art thou Hillel, who is styled the prince of Israel?” and the re- 
ply, “ Yes,” is followed by the direct insult, which forms the climax of 
the gradual, but vain, provocation, and wrings from this baffled judge of 
human nature, the confession that his wager is lost. We agree with 
Hillel, and exckaim, “ Such matchless patience is well worthy that he 
who speculates on its frailty should pay the forfeit of his presumption.” 
| —$— 
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Sepher Ikkarim: ““ BOOK OF PRINCIPLES :?” BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 


(Continued from page 124.) 


CHAPTER XIV. of human perfection; and must 


We have already demonstrated, 
that the Holy One (blessed be He !) 
is immaterial, and that he does not 
possess material faculties; conse- 
quently he is necessarily independent 
of the accidents and effects of matter. 
Such being the fact, it becomes our 
duty to state tife cause, why in Holy 
Writ we find so many expressions 
that seem to ascribe to the Deity 
corporeal faculties and affections, 
such as jealousy, wrath, revenge, 
and resentment. We find, for in- 
stance, “(God is jealous; and 
revengeful is the Lord; revenge- 
ful is the Lord, and wroth; the 
Lord is revengeful to his adver- 
saries, and full of resentment is he 
to his enemies;” (Nahum i. 2;) 
all passions of this description are 
corporeal; moreover, they are not 
praiseworthy, and cannot with pro- 
priety be assigned to man possessed 


therefore be utterly inapplicable to 
the Supreme and All-perfect Being. 
In like manner the Sacred Scriptures 
ascribe to him, loftiness; as, ‘‘ The 
Lord reigneth clothed in high-mind- 
edness :” * (Psalm xciii. 1 :)—grief, 
as, ‘‘It grieved him fin his heart; ” 
(Genesis vi. 6 ;) And again, “ He was 
overcome at the misery of Israel.” 
(Judges x. 16.) To all these quota- 
tions and the corporeal passions and 
affections which they indicate, we 
give one general reply: All that pro- 
phets declare have but one aim and 
purpose,—to render men righteous, 
and to convert them to the love and 
adoration of the Deity; and as the 
mass of mankind are influenced by 
their fears only, and arrive at that 
state of humility and prostration of 


* The word muaa, which the English ver- 
sion poetically renders “ majesty,” literally 
means “ highmindedness.” 
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the soul which Divine worship re- 
quires, solely, through the dread of 
punishment; the prophets, in ex- 
horting them, accommodate their 
language to the general perceptions 
and impressions of the untutored. 
And as, in common parlance, it is 
said, ‘‘ The king inflicts punishment 
on those rebels who have transferred 
their allegiance to another;” the 


prophets in like manner say, ‘ God. 


‘is jealous and revengeful,” &c., as 
the consequence to those who traus- 
gress against the Divine commands 
is like unto the effects produced by 
him who, possessed of the power, 
indulges his vengeance. And as 
man regrets, and feels grieved, when 
he is-reduced to destroy the work of 
his hands; the Sacred Writers em- 
ploy expressions akin to the feelings 
entertained by man, when they relate 
that the Deity caused his own crea- 
tion to perish by the waters of the 
flood, and accordingly Holy Writ 
tells us: ‘The Lord said, í will 
destroy man whom I have created ; 
for it repenteth me that I have 
made them.” (Gen. vi. 1.) And 
as man, when reduced to destroy 
the work of his own hands, is in- 
tent to preserve entire as much 
of it as? possibly he can, Holy 
Writ, in like manner tells us,: “* And 
Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord ;” (Genesis vi. 8 ;) which grace 
was, that he and his were saved 
amidst the general destruction. This, 
too, will explain the expression, 
<“ He was overcome at the misery of 
Israel ;”” he terminated their suffer- 
ings by direct assistance unmerited 
by them; as does a man who is 
overcome by the extreme misery and 
‘lamentations of another, and who ex- 
tends that aid which, in reality, the 
object of his commiseration does 
not deserve. Inthe same sense we 
find, ‘‘I have surely seen the afflic- 
tion of my people who are in Miz- 
raim; and I descend to deliver 
them.” (Exod. iii. 7,8.) Such, like- 
wise, are the “ yearnings of pity,” 
and other corporeal affections, as- 
signed to the Deity ; which are used 
in order to elucidate to the human 
understanding that which it can only 
comprehend by means of tlre analo- 
gy existing between its operations 
and the effects of human passions 
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or affections. And though Holy 
Writ expressly tells us, ** For ye saw 
no manner of similitude, on the day 
the Lord spoke to you at Horeb out: 
of the midst of the fire ;” (Deut. iv. 
15 ;) nevertheless, corporeal parts 
are ascribed to the Deity ; as, when 
we are told, ** And he gave him two 
tables of testimony, tables of stone, 
written with the finger of God.” 
(Exodus xxxi. 18.) “When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fin- 
gers.” (Psalm viii. 3.) “Thy right 
hand, O Lord, is glorious in power.” 
(Exodus xv. 6.) “* Thy hands have 
made me and fashioned me.” (Psalm 
cxix. 73.) But all these expressions 
are, as we said before, used to ena- 
ble the human mind to. under- 
stand by analogy what otherwise 
would be incomprehensible: Thus, 
as man writes with his fingers the 
Divine writing is said to be the 
work of “‘ the fingers of God ;”—as 
the right hand of man performs the 
acts of his power, the same attribute 
is assigned to “the right hand of 
God; ” as whatever is fashioned by 
man is done by means of his hands, 
the hands of God are said to have 
fashioned man. As the ears of man 
are the organs of hearing, the Deity. 
is solicited to be propitious to the 
prayers of man in the words, ‘‘ Lord, 
incline thine ear and hear.” (2 Kings 
xix. 16.) Thus, in order to express 
effects produced by the Divine in- 
tervention, although we know and 
Holy Writ teaches us that the Deity 
has no corporeal parts any more than 
he is influenced by corporeal pas- 
sions,—yet the language of the Sa- 
cred. Scriptures employs terms ana- 
logous to what is human, and which 
humanity may comprehend. To 
denote his supremacy, they depict 
him as King: ‘‘I saw the Lord sit- 
ting on a high and exalted throne.” 
(Isaiah vi. 1.) <‘ For my eyes have 
beheld the King, the Lord of hosts.” 
(Isaiah v. 5.) To describe his irre- 
sistible might, they represent him as 
a hero: “ The Lord goeth forth like 
a hero, he arouseth his zeal like a 
valorous warrior: he will shout, and 
he will roar, and will. prevail against 
his enemies.” (Isaiah xlii. 13.) This 
manner of investing the Divine per- 
fections with qualities purely human 
is alluded to by David, when he 
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says, ““ They speak of the glories of 
thy kingdom, and talk of thy power : 
"Fo make known to the sons of man 
his mighty works, and the glorious 
majesty of his kingdom. Thy king- 
dom is universal and everlasting ; 
thy dominion oves every succeed- 
ing generation.” (Psalm  cxlv. 
11—13.) His meaning is, that to 
speak of the Divine kingdom, and 
of its glories, and its powers, must 
be done in such language as will 
convey to the sons of men some 
idea of its splendour and majesty, 
which may thus be made known to 
them, although in reality the Divine 
power is infinite, and can, as sueh, 
not at all be understood or conceived 
by man. Whien the Sacred Scrip- 
tures assign to the Deity a loftiness, 
although this is a reprehensible qua- 
lity, as we are told, ‘“ All pride of 
heart is an abomination to the Lord,” 
(Proverbs xvi. 5,)—the difference is, 
that pride in mortal man is most un- 
becoming: For, whatever he has, or 
boasts of, is not his, but is only be- 
stowed on him fora time; nor are 
his perfections his own, but they 
come from God. If man is proud 
of his wisdom, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures correct him: ‘‘ For the Lord 
giveth wisdom.” (Proverbs ii. 6.) 
If either riches, or power, or domi- 
nion, or even kingly rule, is the 
source of his pride, all these are from 
God: “ Thine, O Lord, is the great- 
ness, and the power, and the suprem- 
acy, and the majesty; for all that is 
in the heavens or on earth is thine, 
O Lord, as is the kingdom and the 
exaltation above all chiefs. Riches 
and honour come from thee, Thou 
rulest over all: In thy hand is power 
and might, and in thy hand it like- 
wise is to make great, and to give 
strength to all.” (1 Chronicles xxix. 
11, 12.) peel ero as man is 
altogether dependent on the Divine 
will, and every thing of which he is 
possessed comes from God, human 
pride is unfounded, improper, and re- 
prehensible, and highness properly 
belongs but to Him who is clothed in 
loftiness, who is lofty above all pride ; 
(Exodus xv. 1;) which the Chaldee 

araphrase of Jonathan the son of 
Uzzi renders, ‘‘ He is high above 
the proud; for all pride belongeth 
to him alone.” And, to convince 
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us that highness appertains to the 
Deity alone, we have a striking proof 
in Nebuchadnezzar, who, proud of 
his grandeur and power, is humbled 
before the highness of the Deity, 
and taught that lesson which made 
him confess it to be his duty to 
“ praise, and extol, and honour the 
King of Heaven, all whose works 
are truth, and his ways judgment : 
And those that walk in pride he is. 
able to abase.” (Daniel iv. 37.) 
Another striking instance of hum- 
bled pride we find in the Ruler of 
Tyrus: ‘* Because thy heart is lifted 
up and thou hast said, Tam a god, 
but thou art a man, and no god, in 
the hand of him that slayeth thee; ’ 
therefore will I bring forth a fire 
from the midst of thee, it shall de- 
vour thee, and I will bring thee to 
ashes upon the earth in the sight of 
ali them that behold thee.” (Ezekiel 
xxviii. 2, 9, 18.) ‘Thus human pride 
is humbled to the dust, and -the 
highminded is brought low; for 
all; highness or exaltation belong- 
eth to the Lord; so that he who in 
the folly of his arrogance boasted, 
“I ama god,” is put in the hands 
of those who seek his life, and who 
execute their will upon him; and he 
cannot save himself out of their 
power: ‘‘ For wilt thou say before 
him that slayeth thee, I am God? > 
(Ezekiel xxvili. 9.) All that we 
have here stated goes to prove the 
correctness of the general rule laid 
down by our Rabbies of blessed 
memory, that ““the language of 
Holy Writ assimilates itself to the 
terms of parlance usual among men, 
and that, consequently, nothing ma- 
terial or corporeal can be attributed 
to the Deity as a consequence of any 
expressions used by the Sacred 
Scriptures. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Joy is the result of pleasurable 
sensations which any occurrence 
causes within; and pre-supposes a 
new condition, or rather a change 
from that which preceded it. Never- 
theless, we find this expression, Joy, 
applied to the Deity: “The Lord 
rejoiceth in his works. (Psalm civ. 
31.) The men of the great assem- 
bly (Sanhedrim) likewise use similar 
language in the matrimonial service: 
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“Joy is in His dwelling.” But joy 


is applied to Him in the same sense 
in which, as we demonstrated in the 
foregoing chapter, grief can be ap- 


plied to him; namely, to illustrate- 


to the human mind, by means of 
analogy, that which otherwise would 
be utterly incomprehensible. And, 
as we said that the destruction of 
the work of his hands was, in man, 
accompanied by grief, and that there-. 
fore the same word was, under simi- 
lar circumstances, applied to the 
Deity ; so we go on to say, that, as 
the thriving and prosperity of the 
work of his hands causes joy to man, 
the same word is, under similar cir- 
cumstances, applied to the Deity, 
when it is said, ‘‘ The Lord rejoiceth 
in his works.” And as real thriving 
and prosperity are more properly at- 
tributed to those superior intelli- 
gences who have an individual exiet- 
ence and purpose, the expression, 
“Joy is in his dwelling,” is there- 
fore only used in the nuptial bene- 
diction, as that consecrates the 
union by means of which the human 
species is to be preserved, to thrive, 
and to prosper. And, in the same 
sense, we likewise find the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Might and gladness are in 
his place ;” (1- Chron. xvi. 27;) and 
the last words denote, that the ful- 
ness of every joy dwells within His 
essence. Thus, likewise, that other 
expression, ‘‘ Blessed be the glory 
of God from his place,” (Ezek. iii. 
12,) denotes, that the fulness of 
glory dwells within his essence. 
There can, however, be no relation 
whatsoever between the joys of the 
Creator and those of his creatures, 
as theirs are derived from what he 
bestows on them. Their greatest 
joy and beatitude is commensurate 
with the degree of knowledge which 
they have attained of his being and 
perfections ; His joy is the perfect 
knowledge he has of himself. Their 
joy is limited according to the extent 
of their knowledge: (And although 
the increase of their joy keeps pace 
with that of their knowledge, as they 
always have a something additional 
to desire and to attain, as the Sacred 
Singer saith in the Psalms, ‘‘ Let 
those that seek the Lord rejoice in 
their hearts ;” ‘‘Seek ye the Lord 
and his power, and search his pre- 
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sence evermore ;” (Psalm cv. 4;) 
“ Let all those that seek thee be 
glad, and rejoice in thee, and con- 
stantly exclaim, O great is the Lord;” 
(Psalm_lxx. 4;) thus the contem- 
plation of the Deity affords the con-- 
stantly-renewed desire and attain- 
ment of knowledge, which brings 
its own joy along with it: And 
though this joy is, as we said be- 
fore, limited according to the extent 
of knowledge, yet it is unceasing 
and progressive :) But his joys 
are infinite as is the everlasting 
and boundless knowledge which 
he harbours of himself, and which 
is constant and immutable. The 
grace of God. permits man in 
some small degree to attain to this. 
true joy, as the Sacred Singer saith, 
“ How precious is thy grace, O God, 
and the sons of man shelter beneath 
the shadow of thy wings.” (Psalm 
xxxvi. 7.) Although thy grace is 
boundless, yet it is imparted to the 
finite sons of men. The word 735, 
““ wing,” is used here for ‘‘ secrecy,” 
as’we find PND Ny Fp Nd, “Thy 
teachers shall no longer be covered 
with wings, or concealed.” (Isaiah 
xxx. 20.) And from this concealed: 
knowledge which the Divine grace 
permits the contemplations of men 
to attain, they derive the true joy 
and beatitude which gladdens the 
world of souls. Therefore David 
continues: “They shall be richly sa- 
tisfied with the abundance of thy 
house; and thou shalt make them. 
drink from the stream of thy bliss. 
For with thee is the fountain of 
life; in thy light we shall see light. 
O continue thy grace unto them that 
know thee ; and thy righteousness to 
the upright in heart! ” (Psalm xxxvi. 
8—10) The Poet-King here ex- 
presses, that the heatitude which the 
souls enjoy is in consequence of 
contemplating,J and becoming ac- 
uainted with, some of those perfec- 
tions which form the Divine joy; 
that the “* being richly satisfied with 
the abundance of thy house,” are 
the joys derived from contemplation 
of the works of creation: As it was 
said to Moses, ““Thou shalt seeimyback 
parts ; ” (Exodus xxxiii. 23;) namely, 
that which emanates from the Deity, 
or the works of creation ; but that 
the further expression, “ Thou shalt 
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make them drink from the streams 
of thy bliss,” means the contempla- 
tion of those Divine perfections which 
are his own essence and delight, and 
which, unless made ‘ to drink ” or 
attain by the Divine grace, man could 
never reach. And although these 
joys are infinite, (whereas man and 
his comprehension are finite,) never- 
theless as “ with thee is the fountain 
of life,” the Divine grace can so 
temper the human mind that “in 
thy light we shall see light:” As 
the human eye can encompass but a 
part of light, and not the whole ; 
nevertheless man rejoices in what he 
can attain; 
Singer compares the attainment 
of Divine knowledge to the light. 
Aud he further says, ‘ Continue thy 
grace to them that know thee;” to 
those who in their present state 
strive to attain the knowledge of 
thee; that thus they may acquire 
that reward in a future state which 
is granted by “ thy righteousness to 


the upright in heart ;’? as it is the 


decree of the Divine righteousness, 
(as set forth in the law,) that, on 
account of their faithfulness to God 
and adherence to his laws, the up- 
right in heart shuuld be rewarded 
with eternal life, as the prophet says, 
“ The righteous shall live ‘through 
his; faith; (Habak. ii. 4;) which 
unquestionably denotes the life to 
come; as, during their terrestrial 
sojourn, the righteous have no pre- 
ference in length of days before the 
wicked. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE word mirTH has a twofold 


therefore the Sacred 
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meaning; it expresses joy, as (in 
Genesis xvii. 17,) “ Abraham fell 
on his face pry’, which the Chal. 
dee paraphrase of_Onkelos renders 
"1, “and was merry.” It like- 
wise is used to express derision, as 
in Job xii. 4, “I am become a de- 
rision to his neighbours.” Some- 
times the words Pnt, scornful 
laughter, is followed by 115, derision, 
“He that sitteth in the heavens 
Prw» will laugh, and the Lord 
105 3Y will hold them in derision.” 
(Psalm ii. 4.) These two words are 
synonymous, because they imply the 
satisfaction felt at seeing in another 
imperfections, imprudence in word 
or deed, folly, or ignorance, of which 
we feel ourselves to be free; and are 
thus composed of the sensations,— 
contempt for another, and self-satis- 
faction. Holy Writ, however, uses 
this expression as it does others of 
purely human parlance; and thus 
the sacred Psalmist,—after having 
said that “the kings of the earth 
and its rulers take counsel against 
the Lord, and say, Let us do away 
with the supremacy of his power ”— 
cannot find words to express the 
utter folly of such attempts, and is 
therefore induced to say, ** The Lord 
holds them in derision,”—as a 
strong man derides the hostile efforts 
of an infant. But his intention is 
not, and cannot be, to ascribe to the 
Deity any admixture of self-satisfac- 
tion at the weakness or impotence 
of his creatures, such as we defined 
to be invariably a component part of 
the feelings which cause human de- 
rision. | 


(To be continued.) 
—<@—— 

V. MORALITY OF THE RABBIES. 
DIM oy mow Schmonah Perakim Lerambam. 
EIGHT CHAPTERS OF ETHICS. 

BY MAIMONIDES. 1% 
(Continued from page 12.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
This perfect law does not teach us to 
subject the body to useless and un- 
called-for tortures. On the contrary, 
its aim and intention is, that man, 
according to the dictates of nature, 
should pursue the path of modera- 


tion, eat and drink moderately, and 
according to his means’; should en- 
joy the bliss of love in moderation, 
and live honestly and uprightly 
amongst his fellow-men in a civil- 
ized land. But it never was the 
purpose of this perfect law that man 
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was to inhabit the lonely wilderness, 
or to dwell on the sterile rock, or 
clothe himself in sack and haircloth, 
or inflict any tortures on his body. 
For he thus deprives himself of 
every lawful enjoyment, and torments 
himself,—acts in oppo-ition to the 
bountiful intentions of Providence, 
and is, therefore, guilty of actual sin. 
When we examine the words of our 
prophets and of the sages of the law, 
we see that their intention is to re- 
commend moderation, and the due 
care of soul and body, in accordance 
with the commands of the law. Such 
is the Divine instruction by the 
mouth of the prophet, when the de- 
sire was evinced to continue the 
annual observance of one day of fast- 
ing, which, under particular circum- 
stances, had been enacted. The ques- 
tion was, ‘‘ Shall I weep in the fifth 
month, and abstain as I have done 
these many years?” (Zech. vii. 2.) 
The answer given by the Lord was: 
“When ye fasted and mourned in 
the fifth and seventh months during 
these seventy years, was it unto me 
or for my sake that ye fasted? And 
if yeeat and drink, is it not your- 
selves that enjoy it?” (Zech. vil. 
5, 6.) The command which the 
Lord subsequently gave through his 
prophet did not enact fasting, but 
virtue and justice ; as he says, ‘* Thus 
speaketh the Lord of hosts, and saith, 
Execute true judgment; and act with 
mercy and with compassion each to- 
wards his brother. Do not oppress 
the widow or the orphan, the 
stranger or the poor; and let none 
of you contemplate evil against his 
brother in your hearts.” (Zech. vil. 9, 
10.) He then goes on further to say, 
“ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: 
The fasts of the fourth,the fifth, the 
seventh, and the tenth months, shall 
become unto the house of Judah 
mirth and gladness, and joyous feasts, 
but truth and peace shall ye love.” 
(Zech. vii. 10.) Know that by TRUTH 
is meant that abstract and immutable 
wisdom, which, as we stated before, 
contemplates that everlasting truth 
which knoweth no change; by PEACE 
is meant the moral qualities of the 
mind, by means of which peace and 
good-will. are maintained ou earth. 
. But, to resume: Should it be as- 
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serted by those who strive to assume 
the semblance of excessive zeal and 
devotion for the law, (as it is tosuch 
only that our remarks apply,) that, 
in tormenting their bodies and re- 
nouncing every joy, their object is 
solely to imprint a salutary lesson on 
the faculties of their soul, by in- 
clining somewhat to the one extreme, 
in accordance with our own recom- 
mendations in this very chapter; 
we answer them that they are 
greatly in error: For the law did not 
enact its observances and prohibi- 


tions, except for the purpose of keep- 


ing man at due distance from either 
extreme; and proper obedience to 
the law is consequently, of itself, 
sufficient to attain that aim without 
the further restraint of self-enacted 
statutes. Thus the prohibition of 
certain foods, the caution against 
sinful or promiscuous intercourse, 
the matrimonial rites and ceremo- 
nies, together with all the restrictions 
which limit the connubial intercourse, 
by totally interdicting it at certain 
times and seasons: All these prohi- 
bitions were commanded by the Holy 
One, (blessed be He!) not only in 
order to prevent the inordinate in- 
dulgence of the passions, but, . by 
means of temporary abstinence, to 
accustom us to that abstemiousness 
which ought to be fixed and rooted 
in our soul. 

In like manner, what the law com- 
mands respecting the giving of tithes, 
the gleanings of the harvest, forgot- 
ten sheaves, the corners of the field, 
the single grapes, and also the law 
of Shmitah, (the septennial agrarian 
rest and manumission of slaves,) and 
of the jubilee, the duty of charity, 
and to relieve the pressing wants of 
our fellow-creatures: All these are 
intended to incline us towards good- 
nature, and to guard us against chur- 
lishness or ill-nature ‘until goodness 
of heart becomes confirmed in us. 

Most of the commandments may 
be tested by this standard; and it 
will be found that they guide and re- 
gulate the faculties of the soul. Thus 
revenge and resentment are prohi- 
bited in the law, when it is said, 
“ Thou shalt not revenge or resent.” 
‘Thou shalt surely help with him.” 
‘Thou shalt surely restore it to him.”» 
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These and all such commands are 
intended to weaken the aptitude for 
wrath oravarice. Again: It is said, 
““ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary 
head, and honour the face of the old.” 
« Honour thy father and mother.” 
“ Depart not from the word which 
they shall tell thee.” These and 
commands of the like nature are in- 
tended to do away with the aptitude 
for arrogance, and to encourage that 
of modesty ; and, in order to prevent 
our proceeding to the extreme of un- 
becoming bashfulness, we are told, 
“ Thou shalt reprove and exhort thy 
brother.” ‘* Ye shall dread no man,” 
so as to inspire us with a becoming 
degree of self-confidence; that we 
may persevere in the path of mode- 
ration. Should any one (doubtless 
from want of proper knowledge and 
sense) enforce these commands with 
additional rigour, add to the list of 
meats that are prohibited, restrict 
connubial intercourse to a degree 
more narrow than the law permits, 
divide all his money amongst the 
poor, or devote it as a gift to the 
sanctuary, and thus outstep the gifts 
and donatives appointed by the law: 
All these would be improper actions, 
which would imperceptibly lead him 
to reprehensible extremes. 

A most remarkable confirmation 
of these my assertions, by our Rab- 
bies of blessed memory, will be found 
in the Talmud, Treatise Nedarim 
(chap. 9;) where those are greatly 
blamed who bind themselves by 
oaths and voluntary vows, till they 
cannot stir out of the mental fetters 
in which they are chained by their 
own act and deed. The language 
there used is as follows: R. Idai 
saith, in the name of R. Isaac, “* Dost 
thou think the prohibitions of the 
law are not sufficient, but must pre- 
sume to enact prohibitions of thy 
own accord?” This perfectly ac- 
cords with what we said, Moderation 
is the command of the law; every 
deviation is reprehensible. 

From all that we have hitherto 
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stated it is evident, that the duty of 
man is to observe the strict line of 
moderation, and never to incline to- 
wards any extreme, except in cases 
where the restoration of his soul’s 
health absolutely requires that oppo- 
sition should be offered to, and a 
stand made against, the inroads of 
disease ; in like manner as the skil- 
ful physician, whenever he observes 
the least sign of approaching ill health 
in any of his patients, has'immediate 
recourse to the necessary restoratives, 
and thus prevents the sickness from 
increasing to a degree which would 
require the application of violent 
remedies; or, as a decaying limb is 
carefully nursed, and not exposed to 
any pernicious exertions, but, on the 
contrary, every remedy is applied 
that may restore it to pristinestrength, 
or may at least stay the progress of 
decay: Thus, likewise, the moral 
man is bound constantly to examine 
his inclinations, carefully to investi- 
gate his actions, and daily to search 
into the bent of his soul; and if he 
finds himself inclining towards either 
extreme, immediately to apply the 
proper remedy, and not suffer the 
evil aptitudo to acquire strength by 
a repetition of the actions which ¡$ 
engenders, as we stated before. He 
is likewise bound to be mindful of 
his defects, and strive to remed 
them. For it is impossible that an 
man should be perfect and free of aj] 
faults. Philosophy teaches us, that 
it is most difficult and rare to dig- 
cover a man whom nature hag en- 
dowed with every perfection, moral 
as well as mental. This we find con- 
firmed in many passages of the sacred 
Scriptures: “ Behold, he puts no trust 
in his servants, and his angels he 
charges with folly.” (Job iv. 
18.) “How shall man be pure 
or the woman-born be righteous?” 
(Job xv. 14.) And thus likewise 
saith Solomon : “ For there is no 
man so righteous on earth, that he 
should do good and never sin.” 
(Ecclesiastes vii. 20.) 


(To be continued.) 
—_- . 
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Genius is not the birth of any particular age or clime, nor is it confined 
to sect or nation. It is the free gift, the most valuable boon, of Provi- 
dence; conferred on few, but these few, not selected from one nation 
of the earth, but from amongst all, for the benefit of the whole of man- 
kind. But though we know and acknowledge, that the salutary influence 
of these men is universal, like that of the sun; yet, such is the feeling 
implanted within us, that each nation claims, as exclusively its own, the 
fame of the great men whom it has produced. Thus Britain glories in 
her Newton, Poland in Copernicus, Italy in Galileo, Kc., &c.; as if these 
illustrious men adorned the land only which gave them birth, instead 
of being, as they really are, the universal property and ornament of the 
entire human species. Nor can we blame this innocent egotism, which 
induces us to consider the glory of our countrymen as our own, when 
we reflect that the moral influence of a nation is founded, not on numbers 
or on wealth, but on the bright example which its illustrious men 
bequ- . 
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Genivs is not the birth of any particular age or clime, nor is it confined 
to sect or nation. It is the free gift, the most valuable boon, of Provi- 
dence; conferred on few, but these few, not selected from one nation 
of the earth, but from amongst all, for the benefit of the whole of man- 
kind. But though we know and acknowledge, that the salutary influence 
of these men is universal, like that of the sun; yet, such is the feeling 
implanted within us, that each nation claims, as exclusively its own, the 
fame of the great men whom it has produced. Thus Britain glories in 
her Newton, Poland in Copernicus, Italy in Galileo, Xc., &c.; as if these 
illustrious men adorned the land only which gave them birth, instead 
of being, as they really are, the universal property and ornament of the 
entire human species. Nor can we blame this innocent egotism, which 
induces us to consider the glory of our countrymen as our own, when 
we reflect that the moral influence of a nation is founded, not on numbers 
or on wealth, but on the bright example which its illustrious men 
bequeath, and the veneration which they excite in other nations. 

The Jewish people have in no age been deficient in men gifted with genius 
of the very first order; nor is there any science in which some Jewish 
name does not rank high amongst its most eminent professors. But the 
fate of their nation influenced their own, and but few of them enjoy that 
universal renown which ought to be the portion of the many who still 
remain unknown. Our Magazine is devoted to the literature of the 
Hebrews. Those amongst our brethren whose glorious works are hidden 
by the hand of time, and by the obscurity of a language not generally 
known or studied, it is our duty, as it is our pride, to introduce to our 
readers. But whilst Albo and Arama, Lateph and Abarbanel imprint their 
profound wisdom and pure morality on our pages; whilst through our 
humble labours their illustrious memories become revived, their admirable 
writings are rendered familiar, and their instruction profitable, to many 
who hitherto scarcely knew of their existence; shall we not likewise be 
permitted to devote an article to that extraordinary young man whom we 
saw arise amongst us, and whom we lost ere the meed of admiration, so 
justly his due, had time to burst from the lips of his astonished brethren ? 
Other publications have paid homage to his fame, and dropped a tear over 
his early grave. Abroad, the voice of the Jew has uttered the deep lament, 
at the untimely loss which the nation has sustained.* We, his countrymen 


* Vide Der Jude: Periodische Blatter fur Religion und Gewissens Freiheit—(“ The 
Jew: Periodical Pages on Religion and Freedom of Conscience’) edited by Dr. G. Riesser 
at Altona. Nos. 23 and 24, dated 11th and 22d of January, 1833, 
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in a double sense,—we who feel that his glorious fame is reflected even on 
us,—we deem it our sacred duty to make our humble pages a record of his 
undying name. This sainted spirit claims kindred with our ancient sages ; 
and posterity will hereafter say, ‘‘ ARrHur Lumuiey Davins was a BritisH 
Jew. To the honour and welfare of his brethren he devoted the best energies 
of his youthful and richly-stored (mind: But his contemporaries were not 
ungrateful. British Jews knew his worth, felt his loss, and mourned his 
untimely death.” ° 

Artruur Lumiry Davins was born in the year 1811; and he died 
before he had completed his twenty-first year, on the 19th of July, 1832. 
During the short period of his life he wrote A Grammar of the Turkish Lan- 
guage, with a Preliminary Discourse on the Language and Literature ef the 
Turkish Nation, &c. ; a work which called forth, from the most competent 
judges of the subject, praises so unqualified, remarks so just in themselves, 
so honourable to the young author, that we cannot forbear quoting one of 
them :—‘‘ We are informed that the author of this volume has not yet 
completed his twenty-first year; and if we were disposed to think very 
highly indeed of the learning and research which it displays, even had 
they marked the labour of grey hairs, how much more must we prize and 
estimate them when we learn that the extraordinary effort proceeds from 
the verge of boyhood?” (London Literary Gazette, June 16, 1832.) This 
his great work has been honoured with the applause of the mighty Mon- 
arch the language of whose people it illustrates. It secures to its author 
immortal fame, and a place among the worthies, not only of his own 
nation but of mankind. But Davips wasa Jew. He felt the dignity, as 
well as the duties, conferred on him by that name; he loved, he worked 
for, his brethren. We have before us a Lecture* delivered by him, (at the 
age of nineteen,) before ‘‘ the Society for the Cultivation of Hebrew Litera- 
ture,’’ on the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Jews,” a Lecture so replete with deep 

learning and profound research, so strongly stamped with true piety and 
innate purity of mind, that we are forced to exclaim, ‘‘ All mankind must 
lament his death—but to the Jewish people his loss is irreparable ! ” 

This short Lecture is a miniature type of its author. In the few years of 
his life he acquired a fund of knowledge so extensive and so varied, that, 
were we to estimate age by the quantum of learning attained, he was in 
this view a very aged man indeed: And in these few pages he has poured 
forth the treasures of his mind so abundantly, that were the size of a book 
to be calculated according to the number and grandeur of the thoughts 
which it contains, this little pamphlet would rank as a large folio. 

The subject of his Lecture, as we stated before, is the philosophy of the 
Jews. This important subject he introduces to his hearers in three divi- 
sions: 1. The Biblical, or the philosophy of the Sacred Scriptures. 2. The 
Scholastic, or Rabbinical Philosophy taught in the different Schools of the 
Jews. 3. The Modern, or the Philosophy of those learned Jews who have 
flourished since the destruction of their Schools. 

The very undertaking of a Lecture on so important a subject, and the 
lucid order with which it is introduced, indeed its entire arrangement, by so 


* Lecture on the Philosophy of the Jews: delivered at the London Tavern, to the So- 
ciety for the Cultivation of Hebrew Literature, December 23,1830. By the late Arthur 
Lumley Davids, Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, &. &e. 
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young a man, is enough to excite our admiration. It has unhappily been 
but too frequently the case, that men gifted with brilliant talents enter on 
their career by losing themselves in the aberrations of speculative infi- 
delity ; and it is only when their mental powers become matured in the 
school of research, when dear-bought experience teaches them the utter 
fallacy of all human systems of faith, that they, late and repenting, are 
happy in retracing their steps, and again sheltering themselves in the 
bosom of that Immutable Truth which in their youthful fondness they 
thought they could improve. But such was not Davips. He com- 
menced his literary life with that perfect conviction of the infinite 
value of a Divine Revelation which others are happy to arrive at as the 
precious fruit of many years of deep reflection; and he found, in the 
religious records of his fathers, that source of eternal truth and perfect 
wisdom which alone confers real happiness. Every reflecting reader of 
his short work will find in him the pure soul, the noble daring, of a Mac- 
cabee. As those warriors and statesmen of eternal renown strove with 
sword in hand to maintain the unsullied honour of our nation, and to vindi- 
cate the purity of our faith; so did he, with peaceful style, but with an 
equally lofty mind, endeavour to elevate the souls and extend thejimmor- 
tal fame of the children of Israel. Thus he says, and says truly, 

‘¢ The ancient Jews were the only people who had a philosophical idea of the Divinity, 
the Creator of all things. They believed the Divine Nature to be incorporeal, self-existent, 
and infinite, with the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence.” 


The Mosaic account of the creation, its truth and sublimity, he illustrates 
to us in few but striking words. The proof which he adduces, that the 
Biblical cosmogony acquaints us with the movement of the earth, is ‘his 
own, and will by many be considered to be most felicitous. His words 
are :— 

‘¢ From the sublime description of the works of creation, contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis, it appears that there was a time when the earth, the heavens, and 
the planetary systems had not been called into existence by the Omnipotent. In the first 
period of the exercise of creative influence, the whole was one chaotic, terraqueous mass, 
unformed and shapeless, in which, as in the present formation of our globe, the aqueous 
parts were predominant; and over this, in the absence of the yet uncreated light, its ne-. 
gative quality, darkness, bore unrivalled sway. On the first day of creation, the primary 
impulse of motion appears to have been given to the earth by the nprmm of the Divine 
Spirit ; and I think I shall be able to prove to you, that by this impulse the diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth was effected. 7 ‘ Let there be light,’ said the Deity, and light 
existed ; and God saw that it was fit to perform the office of its creation ; and Ile divided 
between the light and between the darkness; and God called the light my» ‘day,’ and 
the darkness he called m5 ¢ night ;’ and the evening and the morning was one day.’ 

“ We will now pause awhile, to examine this most important passage. We here dis- 
cover the existence of light, and of night and day, before the creation of the sun; and 
we are naturally anxious to learn how this was performed. To a superficial observer, 
something like a doubt suggests itself; but to an attentive inquirer, nothing but true phi- 
losophy appears. He discovers the creation of primitive light pre-existent to its present 
source of emanation, but not of existence—the sun; into which, on the fourth day, this 
primitive light was collected : he discovers the existence of day and night previous to the 
creation of the sun as a luminary ; and, in answer to the inquiry of how this was effected, 
he discovers that it could have been accomplished in no other way than by the revolution 
of the earth caused by the first impulse of motion given to it by the Divine Spirit: and 
he will thus discover that the revolution of the earth, and not that of the sun, was consi- 
dered by the ancient Jews, as by the Newtonian philosophers, to be the cause of day and 
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night; and which oplnion I hope to be able further to support in the course of my Lec- 
ture. 

“< The fact that we have gained from the previous examination is, that the earth re- 
volved ; but if we proceed a little farther, we shall perceive in what manner this is per- 
formed. MR OY WiwM Dw op,‘ And the evening and the morning was one day ;’ 
thereby informing us that the course of this revolution was from JW ‘ evening,’ place of 
sun-setting, or west, to py ‘ morning,’ place of sun rise, or east; and thus clearly 
pointing out to us the revolution of the terrene globe rom west to east.” 


Whether or not this system will stand the test of modern science, we do 
not now intend to decide. We ourselves go but partially with him; 
though we think that every candid mind must bear testimony to the pro- 
fundity of thought and the ingenuity of conjecture evinced by this very 
young Jecturer. 

He next adverts to the creation of man, adopting the ideas of R. Joseph 
Albo, on this subject.* Want of space does not permit us to give his 
words; and weare, from the same cause, compelled merely to notice,en passant, 
the just ideas and great knowledge he displays on the geometrical pro- 
portions of the ark of Noah and on the subject of the Deluge; an his- 
torical fact, which by the aid of geology, chemistry, and other modern 
sciences, he triumphantly establishes against the doubts of the half-learned 
sceptic, and the opposition of the scoffing infidel. 

His illustration of a passage in Holy Writ, which, since the adoption of 
the Copernican system, has given rise to much cavil and controversy, is 
likewise his own, and evinces a profound and intimate knowledge of philo- 
logy. He says, 


‘< We will now, gentlemen, proceed to investigate another most important point of this 
period of Jewish philosophy ; one which, through the ignorance of translators and com- 
mentators, has bid fair to eclipse its whole system, and to throw all the science of the an- 
cient Hebrews into shade: it is no less than the sun, according to our translators, stand- 
ing still at the command of Joshua. I shall proceed to show you, that the text of this 
important passage says no such thing; and that the error has crept in through the unphi- 
losophical conceptions which its translators have formed of their original, 

‘¢ The passage in Hebrew is thus :— 


yy? SoM Daur 2 ab MoM mp nn ova mind pus oop ns 
Dp Toy ON wows om 2 oN poya my on pya wow dsnu 
PANO] DOWN YT wow Tom cue ey MIND sid pps 1 
: yon DPD NIP 

‘¢ Our translators have expressed this :—‘ Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day 
when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel; and he said, in 
the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still wpon Gibeon ; and thou moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the book of Jasher? So the sun 
stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day.’ 

“* Now, it is essential to our rightly understanding this passage, to examine both the 
Hebrew and the English word for sux. The Hebrew language, in accordance with strict 
philosophical principles, has three names for sun, The English has also three, but they are 
compound terms, thus—solar orb, solar flame, solar light ; yet we unphilosophically use 
the word szn in all these senses: we say the sun is round, the sun is powerful, the sun 
is obscured, though we mean the solar ord is round, the solar fame is powerful, the solar 
light is obscured. This philosophical accuracy exists, however, primarily in Hebrew. 
The solar orb is expressed by no compound term: the word pxn expresses this significa- 


* See Lecture page 5; and Hebrew Review, page 25. 
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tion ; so rnor the solar flame or fire; so likewise wow, the word used by Joshua, the solar 
light. Thisis also extended, as far as philosophical propriety demands, to the moon. We 
find in Hebrew two names applied to this planet, sad the ‘disc’ or ‘orb,’ and rry the 
light reflected from it: heat not being one of its qualities, we find no word expressive of the 
lunar flame or fire. That the sense of nw and ry is solar and lunar light, is not only 
evident from a multitude of places in Scripture where these words occur, but also from the 
passage of Joshua itself; for, if we translate wnw, ‘ solar orb,’ ‘solar flame,’ or ‘ sun,’ 
or rry ‘ lunar orb’ or ‘ moon,’ the one must have rested upon Gibeon, the other in the 
valley of Ajalon. This indeed would be an extraordinary system of philosophy—the sun 
resting upon a mountain, and the moonin a valley. All this, however, is fully explained 
by following the philosophical idea. of the original, in which the solar and lunar light is 
stayed from advancing and receding upon the opposite hemispheres of the globe, not by the 
agency of the sun, but by that of the earth itself.’ 


In support of this opinion he adds the subjoined erudite remarks :— 

‘“‘ The texts to which I alluded are those, Psalm xix.5. om 5798 ow wow) ‘ Inthem 
(the heavens) hath he placed a tent or receptacle for the shemesh, which is asa bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber.’ ‘nw here cannot mean the sun, surely ; there is no recepta- 
cle for that, without we conceive it fixed in a socket; nor does it come out of its cham- 
ber: but translate shemesh ‘ solar light,’ and you will make sense of the passage: ‘In 
the heavens hath he placed areceptacle for the solarrays,’ namely, the Dv or ‘ orb of the 
sun.’ Exodus xvi.21: wownm orm ‘and the shemesh became hot.’ I cannot ima- 
gine how the orb of the sun grew hot. Jonah iv. 8: ‘And the shemesh beat upon the 
head of Jonah.’ But the most conclusive is that of Psalm cxxi., verse6: ‘And the 
shemesh OW shall not smite thee by day, nor the yareach vy by night.’ Was this in- 
tended, that the orb of the sun and the orb of the moon should not descend from heaven to 
smite ? or was it, that their rays and beams should not affect those spoken of in the 
text ? I need not trouble you with more examples on this subject, though I could produce at 
least ten times as many proofs. But I think it unnecessary to produce any further evidence 
than the passage of Joshua itself; for the sun can only be said to rest on a mountain by 
its rays, the moon in a valley by its beams. If it were ‘the sun, the orb or body of the 
sun, here spoken of, and not its light, we prove this, that the sun had a motion given 
to it which it never had before, co-instantaneous with a cessation of that motion ; or, in 
other words, that it moved, and was in a state of rest, at one and the same time,—which re- 
duces this argument ad absurdum. 

‘¢ The passage quoted from the book of Jasher throws considerable light on this subject, 
for it explains the relative position of the sun : It says, ‘ The wow stood still own yr in 
the horizon.’ Thus it appears that the sun was sinking in the west, casting its last rays 
on Gibeon, when Joshua, perceiving the near termination of the day, requested its prolon- 
gation, &c. The Chinese have preserved a confused account, in their annals, of the ‘sun 
not going down during the space of ten days.’ This happened in the time of Yan, (their se- 
venth monarch from Fohi,) who was contemporary with Joshua. Herodotus says, (lib. ii. 
cap. 142,) Ev rowvy toute te xpovm TeTeaKis edeyov'et NOEwy TOY NALOY avaTeEAa’ EvOa 
Te vuv KaTadverat, evOevrev dis emayreiAar Kat evOev vuy avreAAc., evOauTa dis KaTaBnva, 
He was told by the Egyptian priests, that from the reign of their first king to that of Se- 
thon, the sun had risen four times in an unusual manner; that he had twice risen where he 
now sets; and had twice set where he now rises. 

‘‘ This, though corrupted by its passage through the hands of the Egyptian priests and 
the wonder-telling Herodotus, may still be traced to a traditionary relation of the miracle 
of Joshua.” 

We are not prepared to say, that, without further examination, we adopt 
this exposition : Nevertheless we are bound to respect this ingenious effort 
to reconcile the truth of scriptural narrative with the lights of modern 
science. 

Our limited space forbids us to follow the Lecturer, as we could have 
wished, in his discussion on every subject which he illumines with the 
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lucid rays of his explanation. But when we inform our readers, that, 
in a Lecture not exceeding twenty-seven octavo pages, he has, in addition to 
the topics which we have specified, not crowded into his learned pamphlet, 
but methodically introduced and powerfully illustrated, the following sub- 
jects:—The astronomical knowledge of Job; the philosophy of the 
Hebrew language; the acquaintance of the ancient Jews with the zodiac ; 
the proofs that the art of dialling was known to them, as was the circula- 
tion of the blood ; their opinion respecting the immortality of the soul; 
the origin of the allegorical style of the Rabbies; an investigation into the 
rise and tenets of the three great Jewish sects, the Pharisees, the Essenes, 
and the Sadducees ; a sketch of the Jewish colony at Alexandria, and of 
the writers of that school; the origin and principles of Cabbala; the 
schools of Spain and the philosophical system of Maimonides; and lastly, 
the complete outline of the Mendilsohnian system :—When we say, that all 
these subjects are treated upon in this short Lecture, with a degree of pro- 
foundness, talent, and zeal which, though it may not always convince, yet 
never fails to interest us; we think our readers will unite with us in the 
expression of unfeigned admiration at this unequalled effort of a mere 
youth. As the sun is reflected and shines in the small but brilliant dew- 
drop, so did science, wisdom, and pure religion shine in his soul, and 
became reflected in his discourse ; till, worn out by the incessant influence 
of solar light, the attenuated dew-drop was ‘dissolved int ether, and 
soared aloft to rejoin its heavenly Source. 

The short Lecture on which we have offered some remarks is not all that 
he had planned and commenced for the benefit of his nation. We speak 
not now of his forcible and argumentative letters in the ‘‘ Times ”’ news- 
paper on the subject of Jewish emancipation ; but of the Herculean task 
to write a ‘ BisiicaL Encyciopepia,” for which he began to prepare and 
collect materials at the early age of fifteen, and at the very time he was 
most ardently pursuing his studies of the Turkish language and of its 
cognates. This work—the plan of which is most comprehensive, and 
would have afforded full scope for the developement of his manifold and 
extensive acquirements—death prevented him from executing; and in it, 
our nation in particular, and Biblical Students in general, have sustained a 
loss, the magnitude of which can best be estimated when we say, that, 
notwithstanding the numerous and valuable productions on Biblical and 
Hebrew literature, a work like that which Davips projected and com- 
menced still remains a desideratum; and that we know not, at the present 
day, any one or two men who would complete the undertaking, which his 
youthful ardour, zeal for the literary glory of his people, and just confidence 
in his own powers prompted him to undertake. 

That a mind thus ardent, stored with uncommon knowledge, and gifted 
with great zeal and perseverance, would, in the progress of its riper years, 
have realized the glorious promise of its youth, is certain. But the dis- 
pensations of Providence are inscrutable! Bred to a liberal profession, 
(the law,) possessed of a competent fortune, within a few weeks of that 
age which was to make him the uncontrolled master of his own actions ; 
in the midst of his pure and lofty aspirations for the welfare of mankind, 
and for the glory and improvement of his people, he suddenly became a 
victim to that dire disease which spread its ravages widely over every 
country in Europe, and was not stopped by the ocean in its baneful pro- 
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gress. Undermined by the too powerful ardour of his soul, exhausted by 
nightly vigils and incessant labour, his corporeal powers were but ill.caleu- 
lated to withstand the violent cholera, with which, during the night of the 
17th of July, 1832, he was attacked. Fearful of alarming his beloved 
mother, he suffered in silence; and when the morning made known his 
disease, and brought him medical aid, the succour came too late, and 
proved to be unavailing. His pure spirit fled to rejoin the Source of all 
good, from which it emanated. Him we pity not; the duration of his 
life is not to be measured by years. Early he accomplished the purpose 
for which an all-wise Providence gave him being, and reached the goal, 
ripe, not in years, but in knowledge, in virtue, and in fame. He is happy 
in the reward which awaits him who “eschews evil and does good.” In 
paying our tribute to his departed worth, we do not mean to praise him: 
Truly does the poet say, 
<‘ Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or praises soothe the. dull cold ear of death ?” 

It is as an example that we hold him forth. Sons of Israel, look up to him; 
and though you may not equal, yet strive to imitate him. 

To his mother, his bereaved, widowed mother, who in him has lost her 
pride, her only joy,—to her we presume not to offer consolation. It is true, 
few mothers ever sustained a greater loss; but it is likewise true, that few 
sons left a more well-earned fame. The splendid testimonial of a Monarch’s 
approbatior ‘and regret * shines not more brightly than the undying name 
of her son. He is departed; but his fame replaces him. It is not to her 
that we address consolation: We offer it where it is most wanted,—to our 
brethren, to the Jewish nation throughout the world. In him we have all 
lost one of our brightest ornaments, who performed much, and promised 
still more. His powerful efforts contributed to vindicate the Jewish fame 
from the unjust reproaches which the prejudice of ages had heaped upon 
it. The dearest aspiration of his pure and fervent mind was to improve 
the moral and mental condition of his brethren. We have lost him: Let 
us not forfeit the legacy he has bequeathed to us. The community which 
could boast of an Artraur Lumitey Davips amongst its youth, owes 
much to its rising generation. His great example is before us; and it is 
worthy of our particular attention, that the brightest gem in the coronal 
of his fame rests on his intimate conviction of, and strict adherence to, the 
profound maxim of the royal philosopher, that Nyt Mw “OOD 
‘* The fear of the Lord is the first of all knowledge.” (Proverbs i. 7.) 





We have been favoured with the following lines from a friend, which we 
insert, though we fear our translation falls far short of their merits. 
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* The Turkish Sultan, Mahmoud II., caused a splendid diamond ring to be presented 
to Mrs. Davids ; accompanied by a letter, expressing his high approbation of the work 
dedicated to him, and his deep regret at the author’s early death. 
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At Arthur's death two widows blend 

Their sorrows! Loud, with streaming eyes, 
“‘My only joy! My dearest friend ! 

“< My son is gone!” the mother cries: 


Whilst Zion’s daughter, sunk in silent woe, 
Weeps her lost gem ; her proudest hope laid low. 


The mother sighs, “What grief like mine!” 
“ Mine,” Zion cries, “ is greater yet ; 
‘‘ His name, his fame alike are thine, 
“Whilst my sun is untimely set : 
‘¢ His memory to thee supplies his stead: 
“« Thy son is yet alive! My son is dead! ”’ 
sl, CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL WRITERS. 


THE TALMUD.—NO. III. 
oa (Continued from page 119.) a 
PREFACE TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISE, “ZERAIM.” 
BY MAIMONIDES. 


WueEn Joshua the son of Nun 
(peace be with him !) approached his 
end, he taught to the elders the ex- 
positions which had been transmitted 
to him, and such decisions as, during 
the time of his administration, had 
been unanimously adopted. After 
his death the elders decided by a ma- 
jority all cases on which a diversity 
of opinion arose. Their administra- 
tion is mentioned in the book of 
Joshua: ‘And Israel served the 
Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the days of the elders who survived 
him, for a length of time.” (xxiv. 
31.) These elders transmitted the 
tradition they had received from 
Joshua (peace be with him!) to the 
prophets, who taught each other ; 
and in every age fresh decisions were 
added as the result of deliberations 
caused by particular cases; and the 
sages of every. age considered the 
unanimous decisions of their prede- 
cessors as precedents on which they 
founded their own, and which they 
did not presume to contravene or 
dispute. Thus the traditions were 


preserved intact, and were transmit- 
ted unto the men of the Great As- 
sembly. These were Haggai, Zacha- 
riah, Malachi, Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, Azariah, Ezra the Scribe, 
Nehemiah the son of Chachalia, 
Mordecai, Zerubbabel the son of 
Salathiel. THese prophets were 
joined: by other sages to the full 
number of one hundred and twenty ; 
men learned in the law and records, 
These likewise occupied themselves 
with the promulgation of the ancient 
traditions, confirmed precedents, and 
established customs. The last*sur- 
vivor of this venerable Assembly is 
the first amongst the sages enumer- 
ated in the Mishna,—Simon the 
Just, cohen gadol or High Priest. 


‘After him the traditions were trans- 


mitted in uninterrupted succession * 


until the days of R. Jehuda Hanasi. 


He was pre-eminent amongst his 
contemporaries, combining within 
himself all good and praiseworthy 
qualities to such a degree that the 
title of Rabbenu Hakadosh, “our 


* Vide Hebrew Review, page 42. 
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holy Rabbi,” was conferred on him 
by his own, and confirmed by sub- 
sequent ages. His wisdom, like his 
virtue, was commensurate with his 
rank: As the Rabbies say in the 
Talmud, (Treatise Gittin, folio 59,) 
‘* From Moses until our holy Rabbi, 
we have never seen learning and 
eminence combined in one man.” 
He was most pious, meek, and ab- 
stemious; as it is said in the Tal- 
mud, (Treatise Sotah, folio 49,) 
*‘ Since the death of our holy Rabbi, 
meekness and the fear of sin have 
left us.”” He was most. eloquent, 
and skilled beyond all others in the 
sacred language; so that even learn- 
ed men were instructed in the idiom 
of that-language by his servants and 
attendants. (‘Talmud, treatise Rosh 
hashanah, folio 26.) His wealth, 
and power were most princely. 
(Baba meziah, folio 84.) He was 
most zealous to acquire learning, and 
to promulgate the knowledge of the 
law in Israel. He collected and 
compiled the halachahs, the deci- 
sions and’sayings of the wise men, 
from the days of Moses unto his 
own, and formed them into one book 
called the Mishna, which contains 
the explanation of all the command- 
ments of the law. The greater part 
of these are traditions directly from 
Moses; some are decisions unani- 
mously adopted from logical deduc- 
tions; and others are matters on 
which a diversity of opinion pre- 
vailed. These last are preserved 
along with the various arguments 
that were held respecting them; as, 
‘Such was the opinion of one, and 
such was that of another.” Where 
one man only differed in opinion 
from many others, the respective 
arguments are minutely given—a 
most useful method, respecting 
which we shall say more’ hereafter. 
We must here point out an import- 
ant circumstance; namely, we find 
the expression frequently used in the 
Talmud,’°300 mwods nob, “a 
‘decision of Moses from Sinai.”” Now 
we know, that all the laws and their 
explanations date from Moses and 
Sinai. We likewise find different 
Opinions entertained respecting the 
derivation, founded on _ Scripture 
analogy, of certain customs and ob- 
servances, which may perhaps tempt 
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the untutored to suppose that such 
observances rest on analogy only, 
and are not commanded by Moses 
on Sinai. It is therefore needful to 
know, that the exposition of all the 
laws was given to Moses at Sinai; 
and accordingly no one of our sages 
learned in the law, from the days of 
Moses until the present time, ever 
took upon himself to deviate from 
that explanation: As, for instance, 
to maintain that the command of the 
written law, *‘ Eye for eye,” (Exodus 
xxi. 24,) was to be literally accom- 
plished. So that if any man blinded 
another, he was to lose his own eyes ; 
instead of the punishment being 
commuted into a fine, as the verbal 
explanation of the law directs. 
Again, the written law says, ‘‘ And 
ye shall take, on the first day, the 
fg.ut of the tree kadar.” (Levit. 
xxili. 40.) The literal translation of 
hadar is “ goodly” or ‘beautiful.’ 
Still none of our sages ever attempt- 
ed to assert that the fruit was any 
other than citron, or to substitute in 
its stead pine-apples, or any other 
beautiful fruit. Nor did any of them 
assert the boughs of the tree aboth 
to be any other than myrtle, though 
the word aboth itself means “thick :” 
Or that the command, “ Ye shall cut 
her hands off,” (Deut. xxv. 12,) is to. 
be literally enforced, instead of the 
fine which the verbal explanation 
enacts: Or that the command re- 
specting the priest’s daughter who 
is sentenced to the stake, (Levit. xxi. 
9,) and the betrothed maiden who is 
sentenced to be stoned to death, 
(Deut. xxvi. 21,) had any application 
to the first except she were a married 
woman ; or to the second except her 
offence was committed subsequent 
to her being betrothed. In these 
and all similar cases no difference of 
opinion ever existed, as Moses fully 
and explicitly laid down the precise 
meaning of the law in its general 
bearing, special application, and mi- 
nute details. But respecting some 
others, although no dispute exists as 
to their precise meaning, yet their 
analogy to and connection with 
other passages in the law to which 
they have a reference, have caused 
differences, as such analogy, connec- 
tion, or reference may be more evi- 
dent to one than it is to another, the law. But all such 
cases as we have here enumerated 
cannot be called ‘‘ decisions of Mo- 
ses from Sinai: ” As, for instance, 
that the fruit of the tree hadar is a 
citron, does not require to be a de- 
cision of Moses from Sinai; for the 
fruit hadar is, by tradition and 
usage, from time immemorial, esta- 
blished and proved to be a citron 
only. Nor does any decision arrived 
at E means of logical deduction, 
and the application of the thirteen 
canons, require to be called ‘‘a kala- 
chah of Moses from Sinai;” which 
appellation is limited to such cases 
as bear no reference to other pas- 
sages of the law, and are not deduc- 
ible by the thirteen canons and lo- 
gical inference, but rest on tradition, 
and are thereby approved as true, 
and confirmed by analogy. These 
cases we do not find that our Rab- 
bies ever attempted to establish by 
means of logical deduction, quota- 
tion, or analytical reasoning; but 
received them at once as the direct 
commands of the Deity to Moses. 
As an instance we mention; The w 
of the phylacteries, their knot, black 
leather-tongues, traverse, and square 
receptacles, are halachah of Moses 
from Sinai: Such, are many more 
of a similar description, of which 
we will treat more largely in their. 
respective places; but at present 
we say, that traditions are divided 
into five classes. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 


(Continued from page 142.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue word 1d “place” is the 
name given to the space which cir- 
cumscribes a body; and also to that 
quantum of space filled up by the 
extension of which such body is 
possessed: Consequently what is 
incorporeal or immaterial cannot 
be said to be “in a place;” and 
therefore it is impossible to apply 
that expression either to the Deity, 
or to the separate spiritual intelli- 
gences; they being neither material, 


possessed of extension, nor occupy- 
ing a certain space. Thus it is said 
in the Sacred Scriptures, “* The hea- 
vens, and the heaven of heavens, 
cannot contain thee:” (1 Kings 
ix. 17:) The meaning of which is, 
“ Thou dost not require any space 
which thy presence fills up.”-—But 
when Holy Writ in other places says, 
“ I will dwell amidst the children of 
Israel ;” (Exodus xxix. 45;) and, 
“the place which the Lord your 
God will choose to let his name rest 
there;” (Deuteronomy xii. 11 ;) the 


meaning is, not that the Holy One 
requires any space for his abode, or 
can be limited to any place ; but, as 
the visible appearance of his glory is 
by means of some object percepti- 
ble to the senses, as fire or the pillar 
of the cloud—as it is said, ‘‘ And 
the vision of the glory of the Lord 
was like a consuming fire on the top 
of the mountain; ” (Exodus xxiv. 
17 ;) and again, ‘The glory of the 
Lord appeared in the cloud;” 
(Exodus xvi. 10;) “The angel. of 
the Lord appeared to him in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of the thorn- 
bush ;” (Exodus iii. 2;) when the 
sudden appearance of the cloud, or 
the wondrous flame in the midst of 
the bush, was a demonstration to 
the senses that the invisible glory 
of the Deity rested therein—there- 
fore Holy Writ uses the word ‘‘ place” 
to denote where this visible appear- 
ance of the Divine Glory rests. 
Thus then the Deity itself is not 
only independent of space, but is 
the space of the universe, which 
finds its stay in him; and therefore 
He is so called, ‘‘ Thou hast been 
our stay (or dwelling) in every 
ez” (Psalm xci. 1;) namely, 
“ Thou art the place which supports 
the universe.” Accordingly our 
Rabbies of blessed memory use the 
word (1), “place,” to designate 
the Deity: “As Mipon Ta, 
“ Blessed is the place, (or Deity,) 
who gave the law to Israel.” The 
same expression we find applied in 
Holy Writ : “ And lift up his hand to 
ipo the place, or the Deity.” 
(2 Kings v.11.) The essence of a 
thing is likewise called MPD; see 
Talmud, treatise Schvungoth, folio 7. 
“It is proved 1M1PDN from itself.” 
The same meaning applies to the 
words, “ Blessed be the glory of 
the Lord mpna in itself; ” (Ezek. 
i1i.£12;) that is to say, that the glory 
of the Lord, which appeared visibly 
to the prophet, is an immediate ema- 
nation from his essence ; not that any 
place can be assigned to his gor 
Another subject which demands 


* This explanation of our author will en- 
able us properly to understand the words of 
Holy Writ, ‘Behold, space is with me.” 
(Exodus xxxiii. 21.) The Lord saith, “* Be- 
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our investigation is, whether the 
words “'direction,” or ““quarter,” 
can be applied to the Deity. As 
we find, “God is in the heavens 
and thou arton earth;” (Eccles. v. 
1;) and all sages are unanimous in 
the opinion, that the heavens are the 
abode of spiritual beings, although 
they occupy no space. Hence the 
conclusion might be drawn, that 
though the Deity is immaterial, yet 
the word “* direction” or ‘‘ quarter” 
can with propriety be applied to him ; 
that this would not assign to him 
any materiality, as the soul, which is 
spiritual, takes up its quarters in the 
body, which is material, without 
imbibing any materiality ; and as the 
soul is not without the body, though 
the soul is spiritual, and as such oc- 
cupying no space, it nevertheless is 
within a certain place which circum- 
scribes it. In like manner we use 
the expression, “the soul of the 
wicked is punished in hell;” al- 
though that soul is spiritual and oc- 
cupies no space, it nevertheless is cir- 
cumscribed within the place, which 
we call hell, appointed for its punish- 
ment, for the sins committed in the 
body. On the strength of this ex- 
ample, a certain direction, or quar- 
ter, such as high or low, might be 
assigned to the Deity. For although 
“ high” or ‘‘low” pre-supposes a 
fixed place which eannot be assigned 
to the Deity, nevertheless it may, 
in defence of the above conclusion, 
be maintained that absolute height 
does not of necessity presuppose 
any place; as the highest of all or- 
bits is not circumscribed by any 


thing material, and consequently . 


occupies no place. But this opinion 
rests on a wrong inference of Aristo- 
tle,t who defines ‘‘ place ” to be the 


hold, the space is with me, and I am not in 
space: Nevertheless my presence will be- 
come revealed to thee.”-—EDIT. 

+ Our author enters into a series of most 
abstruse reasoning in order to refute the in- 
ference of Aristotle; and though this rea- 
soning is as judicious as itis profound, we 
are induced to omitit, inasmuch as it relates 
to a theory concerning the four elements, of 
which earth is said to be the lowest, water to 
be the next, air to be above the water, fire 
above the air, the orbit of the moon above 
the fire &c.,—a theory which at present is 
altogether exploded.—-EDITOR. 
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interior space of one body encompass 
ing another; whence he infers that the 
whole of the universeisin no place, not 
being surrounded with any external 
matter. But the definition and the in- 
ference are alike erroneous, as place 
is not the inner space of one body 
which surrounds another, but the 
space which the inner body occupies. 
Consequently the universe is in a 
lace, although not encompassed or 
ounded by any thing material. We 
therefore proceed to say, that the 
opinion grounded on this inference 
is wrong, and that high, low, or an 
direction or quarter, cannot be applie 
to the Deity, or to spiritual in- 
telligences, any more than place can 
be assigned to either. And when 
pnd Writ says, ““ He that dwelleth 
e heavens,” (Psalm ii. 4,) it is 
because the fulness of his power is 
most apparent in the heavenly crea- 
tions, which are of nobler. material 
than those of the earth. Moreover 
as ‘‘ height ”? conveys to us a greater 
idea of superiority, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures use the expression accordingly. 
Hence likewise the abode of spiritual 
intelligences is said to be “ on high ;” 
though in reality, there is neither 
“ high ’nor “ low ” before the Deity. 
But in all these cases the axiom of our 
Rabbies holds good, that ‘‘ the lan- 


guage of Holy Writ assimilates itself 


to the terms of parlance usual among 
men.” (Talmud, treatise Sanhedrin, 
folio 63.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue third branch resulting ‘from 
the first essential principle, (‘‘ the 
Deity,”) is that 
“ the Holy One (blessed be HE!) is 
independent of time ; ” that is to say, 
that Flis existence preceded the com- 
mencement of time, and will conti- 
nue after its termination, conse- 
quently his duration and power are 
infinite. For whatever is dependent 
on time must be finite, as its dura- 
tion and power cease with time; 
which is not the case with the Deity. 
It is, however,needful to understand, 
that when he is called ponp, ‘<The 
primary or eldest of all beings,” this 
term is only used because language 
does not offer a more appropriate 
word. Logically, however, the word 
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is inapplicable to the Deity, as 1 
merely conveys the relation to 8 
something that is younger or secon- 
dary ; as, for instance, Noah is 191 
“elder” than David, and Enoch 
than Elijah, because the one lived 
some time preceding that in which 
the other lived; though both Enoch 
and Noah were younger than Adam 
who preceded them, and is therefore 
their mp or “elder”? But when 
such aword is applied to the Deity, 
it does not and cannot bear any,re- 


lation to any other being whatsoever. 


Were we, forinstance, to say, ‘‘ God 
is older than the world,” it would 
merely imply that at a certain time, 
when the world was not yet, he was ; 
but his existence might thus be 
bounded by time, in which case it 
must likewise have been preceded by 
time, commenced at some certain 
avd definite period, previous to 
which it was non-existing. We have 
already proved that which at any 
time is non-existing to be but a pos- 
sible existence, and consequently not 
inherent, absolute, and unconditional. 
Therefore the word 712") is not to be 
understood by us merely in a posi- 
tive sense,—that he was prior to all 
other beings,—but in a negative 
sense, or that no other being or 
non-existence was prior to Him. 
His existence, then, is eternal, with- 
out commencement as without end— 
everlastingly immutable, as Holy 


* Writ'says, ‘‘ Who has preceded me ?”” 


(Job xl. 1, 2.) And when the term 
eternal is applied to the Deity, it 
merely denotes that, subsequent to 


‘Him, no other being will exist, or ra- 


ther that He is interminable. For, 
as it is impossible He should be pre- 
ceded by any other being or by 
rion-existence, it is equally impossi- 
ble He should be succeeded by either 
the one or the other. Accordingly 
the words pmp “first” and nya 
“ eternal ” are but negative terms, 
expressing that nothing precedes or 
succeeds Him—blessed be He ! 

If we assume that the duration of 
time, which cannot be conceived by 
human thought, did exist before the 
creation, and will exist after the ter- 
mination of the universe; that the 
difference between time, previous to 
creation and subsequently is caused 
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by the order in which it is now pe- 
riodically divided, through the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and 
which was the opinion of our Rabbigs 
when “time” is by them called “the 
order of time ;” (Bereshith Rabba, 
chapter 2 ;) by which they mean that 
the periodical division of time did 
not exist previous to creation, but 
time itself did: If we assume this, 
there would in that case be two spe- 
cies of time; one which is deter- 
mined through the*movement of the 
heavenly bodies, which can be,con- 
ceived, and is subject to the relative 
ideas of sooner, later, or coeval ; andthe 
second, which cannot be determined, 
- conceived, or subjected tothe three 
relative ideas we mentioned above, 
as no object then existed to which 
it bore any relation, or by means 
of which it could become determined. 
This last-mentioned species of time 
may possibly be eternal; and the or- 
der of time established at the crea- 
tion may proceed from'it. Thus all 
errors and doubts respecting the es- 
sence of time would become obviated. 
Such doubts are those which relate 
to the periodical division : as by its 
means time past is separated from 
that to come, it is inferred that the 
first periodical division must have 
been preceded by time; and if 
that time could not exist independ- 
ent of a periodical order, and that or- 
der results from the movement of the 
heavenly bodies, such bodies must 
have been coeval with time, or eternal. 
This doubt, then, is completely remov- 
ed by our assertion, that time may ex- 
ist independent of periodical order or 
division, and without any relation to 
the sooner, the later, or the coeval, 
which words are usedas language does 
not offer us any other more appropri- 
ate. We say, in like manner, that ex- 
ternally to the world there is neither 
plenum nor vacuum, neither a fulness 
nor a void, but in so doing we 
use the word externally, because 
we cannot meet with any other 
by means of which we can convey 
our idea: For if the universe has an 
exterior, there must likewise be 
either void or fulness ; consequently 
we use a word, the true meaning of 
which is opposed to what we say, as 
we have no other by means of which 
we can give expression to our 
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thoughts on the subject. And as it 
is difficult to conceive the universe 
terminating in, or bordering on, a 
something which +s neither fulness 
nor vacuity; and equally so to 
imagine a duration of time previous 
to creation, and to which the words 
sooner or later cannot be applied, as 
is done to time subsequent; there- 
fore our Rabbies say, “* Man is not 
permitted to investigate what is 
above or below, what is before or 
after.” (Talmud, treatise Chagigah, fo- 
lio 11.) By “above or below,” they 
mean what is external tothe universe-; 
“ before or after” they apply to du- 
ration of time and its termination. 
The opinion we have here ad- 
vanced,—namely, that there are two 


_ distinct species of time,—is not con- 


tradicted by R. Jehudah the son of 
R. Simeon, when he quotes, ‘ And 
it was evening and it was morning 
one day,” and says, ‘‘ Hence it is 
proved, that the order of time was 
primary.” (Talmud, ibid.) His 
meaning is neither the Aristotelian, 
that the heavenly bodies are eternal, 
nor that the inconceivable duration 
which preceded (creation is to be 
considered as divided by periodical 
order; but that, according to the 
plain and obvious meaning of Holy 
Writ, no order of time could exist 
before the fourth day, till which the 
heavenly luminaries were uncreated. 
The Rabbi intends to defend the 
apparent inconsistency, and therefore 
says, that with the first day the orb- 
ital movement commenced; and 
that, in consequence of this move- 
ment, the division and order of time 
called “night and day” arose; but 
that the various movements of the 
heavenly bodies “serve to-fix signs, 
seasons, days, and years.” (Gen. i 
14.) It accordingly becomes deter- 
mined by the opinion of R. Jehuda 
the son of R. Simeon, that time de- 


termined by the orbital movements . 


is called ““the order of time ”-—but 
that this appellation does not extend 
to the uninterrupted duration of 
time, to which no sooner, later, or 
coeval can be applied. But if that 
which we call “time” is not the 
inconceivable duration, but is simply 
the order of periodical division de- 
termined by the movements of the 


heavenly bodies, in that case the ex- 
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pressions NYP and N*'MY), priority 
and eternity are limited to the time 
which preceded creation, and the 
consequent division of time is deter- 
mined by the movements of the hea- 
venly bodies. And though the 
words ¡107 first, and 'MY)3 eternal, 
appear different, yet their real mean- 
ing is actually the same; namely, 
that the Holy One (hlessed be He !) 
exists immutably before the com- 
mencement of time, and after its 
termination: And in order to con- 
dense the spirit of these two words, 
we say, He is independent of time. 
We do not decide the difference of 
opinion between our Rabbies and 
Aristotle: According to the first of 
whom there was an inconceivable 
duration of time previous to the cre- 
ation, from which our order of time 
is derived; whereas, according to 
the latter, (Aristotle,) there is no 
time independent of periodical divi. 
sion; (His seguitur or conclusion, 
that consequently the heavenly bo- 
dies are eternal, we altogether reject;) 
as in either case the Deity still re- 
mains unalterably independent of 
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time. And when the Sacred Scrip- 
tures pronounce the Deity to be “‘ the 
first,” they immediately add that he 
is “ the last,” in order to combine 
the two words priority and eternity, 
and declare his perfect independence 
of time : As the prophet says, ““ Thus 
saith the Lord the King of Israel, 
and his Redeemer, the Lord of hosts, 
I am the first, and I am the last, and 
beside me there is no God ;” (Isaiah 
xliv. 6 ;) which denotes that amongst 
all beings in existence there is none : 
to whom the'words First and Last can 
be applied, save and except to the 
Lord alone: as the commencement 
of all other beings has either been 
preceded by time, or their duration 
is exceeded by time. Their exist- 
ence is therefore merely possible, 
not absolute: whereas His, which is 
independent of time, must be inhe- 
rent, absolute, and unconditional. 
Therefore the prophet further saith, 
“There is no dod beside me ;” there 
is none other whose existence com- 
bines these three essentials, by means 
of which alone he could be the first 
and the last. (To be continued.) j 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ir is a fact well known, that even 
the father of the pious, as well of 
former ages as of latter days, even 
Moses our teacher of blessed memo- 
ry, incurred the Divine reproof: 
“Because ye did not put your trust 
in me, to sanctify me before the eyes 
of the children of Israel, but' diso- 
beyed my command at the waters of 


Meribah, where you failed to hallow. 


me.” (Num. xxi. 12, 24.) His fault con- 
sisted in the sudden deviation from 
the virtuous perfection of meek for- 
bearance, to the opposite extreme of 
overbearing wrath, which led him to 
utter the scornful reproach, ‘‘ Hear 
now, ye rebels! shall we produce 
water for you out of this rock?” 
(Num. xxi. 10.) This departure from 
the path of perfect virtue, which in 
him was that of moderation, justly 
merited the Divine reproof ; as wrath 


and scorn from aman like Moses, 
and directed against an entire com- 
munity, was not only unbecoming 
and wrong in itself, but doubly re- 
prehensible, inasmuch as the Deity, 
whose Spirit was known to rest on 
Moses, thereby became, as it were, 
desecrated. The words and the con- 
duct of Moses served for an example 
which all men strove to imitate, be- 
cause they hoped, by following that 
example, to attain eternal as well as 
temporal happiness. But when he 
evinced so pernicious a quality as 
wrath, which can only result from 
moral imperfection, he destroyed the 
‘salutary influence his example had 
hitherto exercised. The words of 
the reproof, ‘‘ Ye disobeyed my com- 
mand,” are to be explained as fol- 
lows: Moses was not speaking to a | 
silly, unreflecting mob, but to an as- 
sembly of men and women, each of 
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whom was gifted with the power of 
reasoning and penetration in a most 
eminent degree, or, as the Talmudists 
express it, ‘‘ the least of whom rank- 
ed with Ezekiel the son of Busi.” 
His words and actions, therefore, 
were submitted to the test of deep 
thought and keen penetration; and 
when it-was seen that he suddenly 
departed from his usual forbearance, 
and waxed wroth, the inference was, 
not that he had yielded to an immoral 
aptitude, but that he must have 
known the Deity was greatly offended 
and wroth at the request for water ; 
whereas such was not actually the 
case: But, on the contrary, the 
Divine command to supply them with 
water did not express any reproof, 
but only said, ‘‘ Take the staff, and 
assemble the community.” 

In entering into this exposition, 
we own that we have digressed from 
the professed purpose of our treatise : 
But, in so doing, we trust we have 
satisfactorily solved the questions 
raised ‘respecting a most difficult pas- 
sage in Holy Writ, which has caused 
manifold opinions and interpreta- 
tions, in order to ascertain what in 
reality was the sin which Moses com- 
mitted on this occasion. Let other 
opinions be compared with the one 
we have now adduced, and the truth 
is sure to prevail. 

We now retrace our steps to the 
point from which we digressed, and 
proceed to say, that if man always 
takes care to balance his actions with 
just discrimination, and devotes his 
constant attention to the observance 
of due moderation, he will attain 
the highest degree of perfection of 
which human nature is capable, 
namely, the approximation towards 
a communion with God and true 
felicity. This is truly the perfect 
degree of Divine adoration to which 
our Rabbies of blessed memory di- 
rected our minds when they said and 
wrote, ‘‘He who carefully observes 
his own conduct, and is constantly 
on his guard, becomes dignified by 
seeing the Divine salvation; as it is 
said in Holy Writ, ‘To him who 
carefully observes his path, will I 
shew divine salvation.’ (Psalm 1. 23.)” 
_ This observing of his path which the 
Sacred Singer recommends, is that 
due and considerate moderation to 


& 
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the enjoining of which we have de- 
voted the present chapter, contain- 
ing all that we deem it needful to 
say on the subject. 


z CHAPTER V. 


HOW TO APPLY ALL THE FACULTIES 
OF THE SOUL TOWARDS THE ATTAIN- 
ING OF ONE OBJECT. 


AccorpınG to the doctrine laid 
down in the preceding chapter, it is 
the duty of man to render all the 
faculties of his soul subordinate to 
his reason. He must constantly 
keep one object present to his mind’s 
eye; and that is, to attain the con- 
templating of the Divine Being and 
perfection, as far as they can be com- 
prehended by mortal man. All his 


_undertakings, his deeds, his thoughts, 


nay, his very words, must be calcu- 
lated to promote that great aim, until 
they become purified from every fri- 
volousalloy, that is to say, from every 
tendency to retard or not promote 
that aim. In every corporeal enjoy- 
ment, eating, drinking, or the joys 
of love; whether waking or sleeping, 
active or at rest, his first intention 
must be to preserve bodily health. 
This he does in order that the or- 
gans and instruments of the soul (the 
corporeal parts) may be in a ¡proper 
condition to acquire wisdom, and to 
arrive at moral and mental perfec- 
tion, as the sole means of attaining 
the great object of his endeavours. 
Accordingly, in all bodily enjoy- 
ments, his attention must not be di - 
rected to the agreeable, but to the 
useful. Though he need not timidly 
avoid or fly from the agreeable, he is 
certainly not to make it a serious 
object of pursuit. There are, however, 
cases when the agreeable becomes 
necessary as a medicine. Thus, for 
instance, he who suffers from loss of 
appetite may indulge in those spices 
and high seasonings by means of 
which food is rendered more palata- 
ble to man. He who is labouring 
under an attack of melancholy may 
have recourse to the melodious har- 
mony of vocal and instrumental 
music, or may visit fine gardens and 
splendid buildings, or mix in cheer- 
ful society, as means of diverting his 
melancholy moods. But in all such 
cases the intention is to restore the 
healthful state of the body, in order 
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to be in a proper condition to acquire 
wisdom. In the pursuit of gain and 
the acquisition of wealth, his inten. 
tion must likewise be, to employ 
that wealth to salutary purposes, 
properly to supply the wants of na- 
ture. All this he does in order that 
he may preserve his existence until 
he may attain to that degree of con- 
templating and comprehending the 
Divine Essence which is vouchsafed 
unto man. As bodily health is thus 
important,—as a means of acquiring 
wisdom, attaining mental and moral 
perfection, and thereby gaining that 
true felicity which results from the 
contemplation of the Deity, —the 
study of the medical science stands 
pre-eminent before others, and must 
not be ranked in the same class with 
the science of architecture, or the 
mechanical art of weaving. That 
science teaches us moderation, and 
how to purify our natural inclina- 
tions, and raise them into means for 
attaining true perfection. 

The man who indulges in high- 
‘seasoned food merely because its fla- 
vour is pleasing to his palate, and its 
odour delightful to his olfactory 
nerves,—although such indulgence 


may be pernicious to him, may lead 


to serious illness, or even to sudden 
death,—that man ought to rank in 
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the same class with the beasts of the 
field, as his conduct is not that of 
man as a reasonable being, but as a 
mere animal, resembling the brutish 
herds. The reasonable man avoids 
what is pernicious, is content with 

the useful, and varies the agreeable 

with that which is léss pleasant, as 

the occasion requires. Thus his 

conduct is in accordance with the 

dictates of moderation, and the com- 

mands of reason, by which alone 

man is distinguished above all other. 
animals. Nor are these our observa- 

tions confined to food alone; but 

they extend to all other appetites 

which man has in common with 

brutes, and the inordinate indulgence 

of which betokens the animal, not 

the reasonable, man. It is, how- 

ever, possible that man may arrange 

his conduct entirely by the rules of 
utility, without any aim beyond that 

of preserving his bodily health. Such 

an one does not deserve the appella- 

tion of “ virtuous.” He only strives 

after the complacency which results 

from corporeal welbeing : “Another 

strives after the enjoyments which 

the gratification of his appetite af- 

fords: But both equally neglect that 

which is the only true aim worthy of 
man’s attention. 

(To be continued.) 
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. _ NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 


_ © Assumine that philological inquiries, like all others which tend to 
the elucidation of the Holy Scriptures, are directly within the scope of 
your work, I do not hesitate to ask you to give publicity to the following 
question, which I shall be glad to have answered either by yourself or by 
some of your readers. 

“What appears to be the most correct translation of the words o'y 935, 
u 1 Samuel xix. 13? a 

““In the Septuagint version they are rendered mrap ráv aiyay, the liver of 
goats ;? and Josephus (Antiq. lib. 6, c. 11, f. 4) follows this translation, 
and describes the leaping or palpitation of the goats’ livers, hidden by Michal 
in the place of her husband David, as having caused the bed-clothes to 
move, so as to represent the breathing of an asthmatic person. The later 
versions of the Scriptures are, however, directly opposed to such an inter- 
pretation, and understand the words to mean a .coverlid or other article 
made of goats’ hair. | 

November 12th, 1834. B. E. 
- Want of space has prevented us from giving more early publicity to this 
letter. Nor can we now do more than request the attention of our readers 
to its contents. We will endeavour to satisfy the enquiries of our erudite 
correspondent B. E., if we do not receive an adequate reply from any of the 
learned. . 
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I. SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 
mn M52: THE COVENANT OF CIRCUMCISION. 
(Concluded from page 116.) 


No man that lived at a period of 
antiquity so extremely remote as 
that of Abraham, can boast of an 
historical fame more justly founded, 
or more fully borne out by evidence, 
- than this father of the circumcision. 
Not only do the Jews, who are de- 
scended from Isaac his second son, 
preserve a minute and detailed ac- 
count of the principal events of his 
life, and of his constancy and faith; 
and observe the rite of circumcision 
in precisely the same manner and at 
exactly the same age as he perform- 
ed it on their progenitor Isaac ; but 
the Arabs likewise, who claim de- 
scent from Ishmael the elder son 
of Abraham, observe the same rite 
at the precise ave of life when it 
was performed on their progenitor 
Ishmael, namely, at the age of thir- 
teen years. (Genesis xvii. 25.) And 
though want of written records, and 
the uncertainty of tradition, amongst 


nomadic tribes, constantly at war. 


with each other, caused the Arabic 
version of Abraham’s history to be 
so greatly distorted, that very few 
traces Of its true details remain; 
yet the two leading facts of that 
history were never lost sight of. 
And when Mahomet subsequently 
began to introduce his doctrines 
amongst his countrymen, he found 
these two facts,—namely, that Abra- 
ham was a man approved by the 
Deity, who vouchsafed to commune 
with him, and that he had, by Di- 
vine command, established the rite 
of circumcision,—so firmly estab- 
lished and accredited among them, 
(the more firmly, perhaps, because 
it was all that yet remained to them 
of the patriarchal legacy,) that even 


Mahomet thought it best to found 
his own pretensions, and to graft 
his doctrines, on these generally 
adopted facts. Here, then, we have 
external evidence, (if such were 
wanting,) that the man Abraham 
did, in conformity to the Divine 
command, institute the covenant of 
circumcision, within the pale of 
which he brought his two sons, 
Isaac at the age of eight days, and 
Ishmael at that of thirteen years. 
It was, however, not this last who 
was destined by Divine Providence 
to be the inheritor of the blessing 
bestowed on, and the covenant 
formed with, Abraham: “For in 
Isaac shall seed be called unto 
thee.” (Gen. xxi. 12.) And according- 
ly though the descendants of Ishmael 


have preserved the fact, that their 


progenitor was circumcised at the 
age of thirteen years, yet they have 
forgotten and feplected one equally 
important, that the same Divine 
command which directs the institu- 
tion of that covenant, likewise com- 
mands, under a dire penalty, that it 
should be enforced at the early age 
of eight days. Consequently this 
departure from the precise terms of - 
the Divine command is a violation 
of the covenant, which with them 
degenerates into a self-instituted 
ceremony. Such is not the case 
with its observance by the Jews. 
Their progenitor Isaac, born subse- 
quent to the Divine command, was 
introduced into the covenant on the 
eighth day of his birth, according to 
the especial direction and condition 
of that command. Such also has 


‘been the practice of his descendants, 


until the present day. And whilst 
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the rite of circumcision amongst the 
Ishmaelites at the age of thirteen 
attests the fact, that they did not 
borrow the ceremony from the Jews, 
(in which case they too would sub- 
mit their children to it on the eighth 
day,) but practise it as handed 
down to them in the example of Ish- 
mael ; the observance of the same rite 
among the Jews attests the fact, 
that Abraham did circumcise his 
son Isaac at the age of eight days; 
that he did so, in conformity to a 
Divine command previously given; 
and that, consequently, the same 
observance, at the same age, which 
has (we may say uninterruptedly) 
been observed by the descendants 
of Isaac, the Jews, is the sign or 
token of the covenant into which 
the Deity vouchsafed to enter with 
their great ancestor Abraham, to 
whom He deigned to declare, ‘‘ It is 
an everlasting covenant that I am 
God unto thee and to thy seed after 
thee.” (Genesis xvii. 7.) And when 
we find, that, notwithstanding the in- 
struction of Abraham —to whom 
Deity himself gives the testimony, 
“that he will command his sons 
and his household after him, that 
they shall observe the path of the 
Lord and do what is right and just,” 
(Genesis xviii. 19,)—the descendants 
of Ishmael, although they still kept 
up the ceremony of circumcision, 
entirely Jost all trace of that sublime 
instruction and of the true God; 
and fell into gross idolatry, from 
which they have only been reclaimed 
by the forcible introduction of a 
system of faith bearing within itself 
the proof positive, that it is the off- 
spring of human invention. When 
we see this in the Ishmaelites, whilst 
on the other hand we find that the 
descerdants of Isaac, the Jews, 
have, amidst all the vicissitudes of 
their unexampled history, stiil ad- 
hered to the instruction of Abraham 
and the knowledge of the one true 
God; that though, seduced by the 
evil example of their neighbours, 
and their own passions, they did 
from time to time rebel against the 
Lord their God, and did commit the 
heinous sin of idolatry, yet their 
aberrations never were of long dura- 


tion, nor so general that the know-- 


ledge of the true God became en- 
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tirely lost to them. This is proved by 
Holy Writ, when, in the midst of 
the most gross and profound na- 
tional corruption, the complaint of 
the prophet, “The children of Israel 
have departed from thy covenant,” 
is answered with, ‘‘I leave in Israel 
seven thousand ; all the knees that 
have not bent to Baal, each mouth 
that has not adored him.” (1 Kings 
xix. 18.) When we thus consider, 
that, notwithstanding temptations of 
all kinds, manifold errors and de- 
partures from “the path of the 
Lord,” yet the Jews always returned 
repenting, and continued to adhere 
to the precepts which Abraham had 
commanded to his sons and to his 
household after him; — when we 
consider this, who shall presume to 
gainsay the truth of Holy Writ, or to 
assert that the Divine prediction, 
“That, in Isaac (alone) shall seed 
be called unto thee,” is not literally 
fulfilled in them? And when, more- 
over, we consider, that, after a lapse 
of thirty-five centuries, the same ob- 
servance which Abraham instituted, 
the same indelible seal which he 
imprinted on his sons, is still in 
force, is still practised by Israelites, 
at precisely the same time and with 
precisely the same intention, as it 
was by him, namely, on the eighth 
day after the birth of every male 
child, and, in order to introduce that 
child into the covenant of his God; 
—when this is taken into considera- 
tion, who shall presume to assert, 
that the prediction, ‘‘ I will erect my 
covenant between me and thee, and 
thy seed after thee to their genera- 
tions, as an everlasting covenant,” 
(Genesis xvii. 7,) is not also fulfilled 
to the letter? Who will deny that 
as its truth has stood the test of 
thirty-five centuries, so will it, in 
those who emphatically are called 
“thy seed,” continue to be verified 
as an everlasting covenant, even 
unto the end of time? And when 
we find, that predictions made at a 
time so remote that no trace or ves- 
tige of its history remains, excépt 
what is preserved in the sacred 
records of the Jews, — that these 
predictions are accomplished in the 
most perfect and literal manner ; 
that enactments, the perpetuity of 
which no human foresight could de- 
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cide, no human legislation enforce, 
are obeyed not by a few, but by an 
entire nation ; not in one place only, 
but in every clime throughout the 
earth ; and that all this is so because 
it 1s predicted it should be ;—who 
will presume to controvert or im- 
pugn the authority of the records in 
which these wonderful predictions 
are contained ? who is there so arro- 
gant but that, with the humbled 


Nebuchadnezzar, he will own that 


“honour and praise appertain to 
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the King of the heavens, whose 
works are true and whose paths are 
righteous.” In this sense we say, 
the covenant of the circumcision is an 
MN, or “sign,” to all the nations 
of the earth, who, by it and from 
it, learn the truth of Divine Revela- 
tion, ‘‘ that they may know from the 
east where the sun rises unto the 
west where the sun sets, that there 
is none beside Him, that He is 
the Lord, and that there is none 
other.” 


—AY— 
II. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL WRITERS. 


THE TALMUD.—NO. III. 


(Continued from page 154.) 


PREFACE TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISE, 
BY MAIMONIDES. 


These five classes are as follow :— 
1. Those expositions transmitted 


from the lips of Moses, the analogy' 


of which is found in Scripture and 
can be deduced by means of logical 
reasoning. These are not subject 
to any diversity of opinion. And 
when any one of the Rabbies asserts, 
“This I have received by tradition,” 
he is never contradicted. 

2. Decisions which are each called 
“ halachah of Moses from Sinai,” 
and which bear no reference to other 
passages of the law, as we have 
already fully explained. Respect- 
ing these, likewise, no difference of 
Opinion was ever entertained. 

3. Decisions established by means 
of logical deductions, and respect- 
ing which different opinions did 
prevail; (as we have already stat- 
ed ;) but the majority decided. On 
-such an occasion we find in the Tal- 
mud, (treatise Jubamoth, folio: 76,) 
the following expression, “If it is a 
decision already established, and 
transmitted to us, we are bound to 
adopt it; but if this matter is not 
yet finally decided, many objections 
may be urged.” Accordingly, what- 
ever difference of opinion prevailed 
was confined to such subjects only 
respecting which tradition had not 
preserved any settled decision; thus 
we always find, that due care is 
taken in the Talmud to examine 
and preserve the various reasonings 
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on and by which the different opi- 
nions entertained on different sub- 
jects were formed and supported. 
Accordingly it is asked,—(1.) ‘‘ What 
is the subject of dispute?” (2.) Or, 
“What has led to the opinion of 
such a Rabbi?”  and,'(3.) “ What 
is the real difference resulting from 
their diversity of opinion ?” And ge- 
nerally these Toa are very fully 
answered, and it is minutely shown 
what is the subject in dispute, what 
is the cause which has induced any 
one of the contending Rabbies to 
take up the peculiar view he sup- 
ports, and what is the real difference 
resulting from their diversity of opi. 
nions. Should any one, however, be 
of opinion, that the difference between 
them is respecting the precise tra- 
dition, and that one or other must be 
wrong or mistaken in the tradition, 
which has been either incorrectly 
transmitted to him or imperfectly 
learned, or which he haseither forgot- 
ten or misunderstood ; and should he 
support that opinion by quoting from 
the Talmud, (treatise Sanhedrin, fo- 
lio 88,) ‘“‘ Since the number increased 
of Hillel's and Shammai's disciples 
who had not completed their studies, 
disputes have arisen in Israel until the 
law appears as two different laws; ” 
whosoever entertains that opinion, 
and avails himself of this quotation 
in support of it, is greatly mistaken, 
and merits unqualified blame; as he 
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must be utterly devoid of sense and 
of a due regard for truth, and mis- 
led by the superficial and limited 
insight he has obtained into the 
writings and meaning of our Rab- 
bies. As for the traditions received 
from Moses, their precise nature 
and meaning never became subjects 
of dispute or variety of opinion. It 
was only in such subjects which tra- 
dition had not settled, and which 
were to be decided by means of 
reasoning and logical deduction, 
that the difference in human powers 
of reasoning produced a variety of 
views and opinions. 

Such are the disputes between the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel: 
Not that they in any case differed in 
opinion respecting any tradition ; 
but, in cases where the decision was 
to be formed by themselves and on 
the strength of logical deductions, 
they entertained different views. 
The quotatian which we gave from 
the Talmud. (Sanhedrin, folio 88,) 
respecting the disciples of Shammai, 
who had not completed their studies 
and caused manifold disputes in 
Israel, may be explained when we 
say: Two men possessing equal 
talents and powers of reasoning and 
of perception, and the same perfect 
acquaintance with the principles of 
the subject that occupies their atten- 
tion, are not likely generally to dif- 
fer in opinion; and subjects of dis- 
pute between them cannot be fre- 

uent. Accordingly we find that 

illel and Shammai seldom differ, 
because the equality of their talents 
and. knowledge led them, in most 
cases, to adopt the same views; 
whereas their disciples, — whose 
numbers were great, and whose re- 
spective powers of reasoning, tą- 
lents, and knowledge varied,— 
could not approximate, as their 
teachers had done, whenever any 
subject was to be decided by means 
of logical deduction; and the inevi- 
table consequences were, difference 
of opinion, and frequent disputes. 
But whosoever accuses them, when 
they advance opinions diametrically 
opposite, that either the one party 
or the other asserted what was con- 
trary to the word of God, commits 
an act of great injustice; inasmuch 
as their disputes never extended to 
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the traditions derived from Moses 
and Sinai, but only to such subjects 
as, according to the revealed will of 
God, were left to the decisions of 
human reasoning in conformity to 
the command, “ Thou shalt come 
before the priests the Levites, and 
the judge who shall be in those 
days.” (Deut. xvii. 9.) And as the 
decision was thus left to them, 
they did no more than their duty 
when every one advanced that opinion 
which, according to the best of his 
judgment, appeared correct; nor do 
we ever find that their differences 
interfered with the traditions re- 
ceived; or that any one of them 
supported his reasoning by the au- 
thority of a tradition which his oppo- 
nents refused to acknowledge. This 
explanation every one who is inti- 
mately acquainted with their writ- 
ings must approve as correct; whilst 
at the same time it is most import- 
ant and precious to every observer 
-of the law and of its principles. 

4. Those ordinances which the 
prophets and sages of every respec» 
tive age enacted as a MIND, “a 
fence or circumvallation to the law,” 
were appointed in order that the es- 
sentials of the law should not be 
violated. But these enactments 
were not the offspring of arbitrary 
decisions or absolute will, but were 
called forth according to the neces- 
sities of the times, and in accord- 
ance with the Divine command: 
10 hk On, “Ye shall 
guard my observances;” (Leviticus 
xviii. 30 ;) which tradition explains 
by saying, “ Ye must set a watch 
over Mot, my guardianship ‘or 
observances.” * hatever was en- 
acted for this purpose, our sages call 
MW “ ordinances.” These some- 
times became subjects of disputation 
as one sage might deem it needful 
to enact that of which another sage 
did not see the necessity or approve; 
as we frequently find that such a 
Rabbi proposed a certain ordinance, 
and stated his reasons for so doing; 
which, however, were not approved 


* Hebraists will perceive that the verb 
urnmuwr * Ye shall guard,” and the sub- 
stantive “MÐN, which we render “ my 
observance,” are both derived from the ra- 
dix "9D “ to watch or guard,” — EDITOR. 
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of by another Rabbi, who therefore 
declined giving force to the ordi- 
nance. As an instance we mention : 
Dressing or cooking the flesh of 
birds in milk is not forbidden in 
the law, which merely prohibits the 
flesh of beasts and of game to be 
cooked in milk. The Rabbies, in 
order to prevent any possible or ac- 
cidental infringement of the law, in- 
cluded the flesh of birds in the pro- 
hibition. But all the Rabbies did 
not agree to this extension: Some 
of them permitted the eating of 
birds dressed in milk; as, for in- 
stance, R. Jose, who, with the inha- 
bitants of his city, continued to eat 
the flesh of birds so dressed, as is 
detailed in the ‘Talmud, treatise 
Sabbath, folio 130. But whenever 
such an ordinance is generally 
adopted, it is no longer lawful to 
resist or refuse obedience thereto: 
So that even. a prophet would not 
presume to gainsay or invalidate an 
ordinance generally adopted by all 
Israel; as it is said in the Talmud: 
“ Even Elijah himself would not pre- 
sume to gainsay or recall any one of 
the eighteen ordinances agreed upon 
by Shammai and Hillel, because 
these ordinances have been univer- 
sally adopted by all Israel.” 

5. Those decisions which rest on 
logical reasoning, and received con- 
ventions respecting the laws of pro- 
perty, are by no means to be consi- 
dered as adding to or taking from 
the laws of Moses. In the same 
class are to be comprised those 
MT) mpn, * regulations and 
customs ” laid down and adopted for 
the general good of the common. 
weal. The spirit of our religion pro- 
hibits us from violating any of these 
ordinances and enactments; as king 
Solomon says, ‘‘ He that breaks 
down a fence will be bitten by a ser- 
pent.” (Eccl. x. 8.) Such ordinances 
and enactments are manifold, and are 
all enumerated in the Mishna and in 
the Gemarah. Many ofthem are de- 
rived from Moses himself; many, 
from the later prophets. Some are or- 
dained by one sage only ; others, by 
numerous sages. (Vide Talmud, trea- 
tise Megilah, folio 4; Berochoth, fo- 
lio 48; Beza, folio 5; Gittin, folio 
34 ; Kethuboth, folio 49.) 

Accordingly the laws enumerated 
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in the Mishna all come under one of 
these five classes: namely, Some of 
them are expositions of the law 
handed down by uninterrupted tra- 
dition from the days of Moses, and 
either bear a reference to the words 
of the written law, or can be logi- 
cally deduced therefrom. Others 
are halachoth of Moses from Sinai. 
Others are founded on reasoning 
and logical deductions, and have 
been subject to various opinions. 
Others are ordinances for the better 
observance of the law: And, lastly, 
some are enactments, regulations, 
and [customs for the ‘protection of 
property, and the general good of 
the commonweal. Wherever dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed at the 
time of their enactment, such dif. 
ference is stated, together with the 
causes that led thereto, and the va- 
rious reasonings adduced in support 
of the respective opinions. The 
reason why all the arguments used 
and the opinions adduced on each 
occasion are thus minutely detailed, 
in preference to briefly setting forth 
the decision without any mention of 
the causes that led to its adoption, is 
most wise and salutary: For had 
the fullest light not been thrown on 
the arguments upon which every de- 
cision is founded, it is possible that 
some one,—who might hear that a 
certain Rabbi bad upheld the exten- 
sion of any particular prohibition 
which to this hearer appears just 
and proper, would in consequence be 
induced to adoptithat opinion, and act 
conformably, and thus cause others, 
who might depend upon his well- 
known and scrupulous exactness in 
observing the law, to follow his ex- 
ample, or to call in question the per- 
mission accorded by the Mishna ; 
the result of which would be dis- 

utes, wrangling, and sectarianism. 

o prevent this, we are put in pos- 
session of every argument used: So 
that, should any one adhere to the 
opinion of any particular Rabbi, 
which at the time was overruled, we 
know what that opinion was, and by 
what reasoning it was supported ; 
and ean answer him who scrupu- 
lously wishes to extend a prohibition: 
‘< It is true the opinion you maintain 
was at the time advanced by such a 
Rabbi; but he was overruled by others 
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whose opinions rested on such par- 
ticular reasoning, and whose decision 
has been generally adopted.” The 
reason why a solitary opinion, ad- 
vanced in opposition to those of 
many, is recorded, likewise has a 
useful and salutary purpose ; show- 
ing the deference and attention af- 
forded to each individual, and also 
that, when the solitary opinion 
proved to be best.supported by rea- 
soning and logical deduction, the 
decision did not perversely insist on 
numerical superiority ; but, yielding 
to the voice of |truth and of convic- 
tion, adopted the solitary opinion 
in preference to that of the many. 
Again: When we are told, that 
such a Rabbi at any particular time 
entertained a certain opinion, which 
subsequently he renounced, and 
adopted that of another; as it is re- 
corded in the Talmud, the School 
of Shammai maintained a certain 
opinion, which the school of Hillel 
opposed; but, in the course of ar- 
gument, the latter gave up their own 
opinion and embraced that of their 
opponents: When this is recorded, 
it is to acquaint us with their love of 
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truth, and the force of justice and 
of faith, as examples fit for our imi- 
tation. When we see that these ho- 
nourable, pious, and meek men, per- 
fectin wisdom and great in talent, 
did not hesitate, although they had 
advanced their opinion, to yield to 
the conviction produced by the more 
powerful reasoning of their. oppo- 
nents, and were not ashamed pub- 
licly toown that they had been in 
the wrong; it is our duty likewise 
to yield to the force of truth and 
conviction, and not obstinately and 
perversely to maintain an “opinion 
which we have once advanced, when 
we become convinced of its incor- 
rectness; as it is written, ‘‘ Justice, 
justice shall be thy pursuit.” ‘ (Deut. 
xvi. 20.) And accordingly our Rab- 
bies say, (treatise Aboth, chapter v,) 
“ Acknowledge the truth.” Their 
meaning is : ‘* Although thou mayest 
be able by the aid of dialectics to de- 
fend thy opinion, and even to mis- 
lead others into siding with thee; 
yetif thou art convinced that thy 
opinion is incorrect, yield to th 

opponent and confess the truth.” 


©. má 


(To be continued.) 
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Sepher Ikkarim : 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Tur proofs which we have thus 
furnished of the fact that the Deity 
is independent of time, likewise de- 
monstrate that all the qualities which 
are attributed to him, be they nega- 
tive or positive, must, like himself, 
be eternal and infinite; as it is im- 
possible there should be in him any 
quality or attribute which he did not 
always possess, but which arose 
within him at any time: As, in that 
case, He; (blessed be He!) would be 
a composite of that which is primary 
_and that which is subsequent; con- 
sequently he would not be eternally 
immutable. It is equally impossible 
that he should at any time be differ- 
ent from what he always is, so as 
either to acquire or to cease possess- 
ing any quality or attribute whatever : 
As, in that case, he would become 
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liable to change or variation; and 
every variation presupposes some re- 
volution and transition from germ 
into developement, which is caused 
by the progression of time and its 
advance unto the period when this 
transition is to be effected. Ac- 
cordingly, were such variation pos- 
sible in him, he would be dependent 
on time; and as there would thus 
be in him a something which 
was not previously, and consequent- 
ly had a commencement, he would 
no longer be Absolute Infinity. It is 
therefore proved beyond all doubt, 
that he is not subject to any muta- 
tion or alteration whatsoever; and 
that, in this respect likewise, he is 
distinguished from all other beings, 
as every thing external to him is sub- 
ject to the mutation caused by the 
progress of time. For even the se- 
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parate intelligencies—although not 
composed of opposite materials, 
(which alone form the cause of all 
mutation,) and consequently not ex- 
posed to any alteration—are never- 
theless subject to the change wrought 
by the advance of time; inasmuch 
as even the first of created intelli- 
gences, as a necessary consequence 
of his being created, was in the days 
of Abraham aged two thousand years, 
and in our days his age is advanced 
by some three thousand years more. 
In like manner whatever exists has 
at present attained a period of dura- 
tion more advanced than it had in 
the days of David; consequently 
whatever is created is subject to the 
progress of time. Whereas the Holy 
One (blessed be Ha!) is eternally 
immutable. Nor can it, be said of 
him, that his duration is at present 
more advanced than in the days of 
David or at the time of the creation ; 
as his duration is immutably eternal 
without beginning as without end, 
previous to the creation of the world 
and subsequent to its dissolution. 
Consequently the Deity never ad- 
vances in age; whereas every being 
external to him,—even those of whom 
it cannot be said that they are alter- 
ed or impaired by age,—keeps pace 
in its duration with the advance of 
time, and does therefore grow older. 
Accordingly no being, 'save the Holy 
One, (blessed be He!) can say of 
himself, “I am I;” or, “lam 
eternally immutable:” As it is 
written, ‘‘ Behold now that I am I, 
and there is no God with me.” 
(Deut. xxxii. 39.) And the Prophet 
saith, “*1 even lam the Lord, and 
beside me there is no Saviour :” 
(Isaiah xliii. 11 :) Namely, “ I alone 
am immutably eternal, and there is 
no other being which is so; and 
therefore there is neither God nor 
Saviour beside me.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue first or obvious meaning of 
the word, 55, “all,” or “entire,” 
implies the generality or total of any 
subject; as we find, “All beings 
‘were created by God for his own 
sake;”’ (Prov. xvi. 4;) and also, 
** God saw all that he had made, and 
behold it was exceedingly good: ” 
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(Gen. i. 31:) Namely, that in the 
generality of beings the good predo- 
minates. It further implies each in- 
dividual of a totality, as, “All the 
souls which proceeded from the 
loins of Jacob were seventy souls; ” 
(Exodus: i. 5;) where it applies to 
each individual composing the num- 
ber of seventy. Again: “Abraham 
took Ishmael his son, and all those 
born in his house, and all those pur- 
chased with his money, all the males 
in Abraham’s household ;’ (Gen. xvii. 
23;) where, likewise, the word ALL 
applies to each individual composing 
those born in his house and bought 
by his wealth, forming together the 
totality of the males in his household. 
On other occasions the word “all” 
implies the major part; as, for 
instance, “That I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my 
life.’ (Psalm xxiii. 6.) Again : 
‘* All the community arose.” (Num. 
xiv. 1.) Again: “ All the commu- 
nity exclaimed, ‘Stone them to 
death;’” (Num. xiv. 10;) where 
the meaning is, not every individual 
member of the community, or every 
identical day of the Psalmist’s life- 
time; but the greater part, the majority. 
In this sense we find the word used 
on many other occasions. Sometimes 
the word ““all” implies a consider- 
able proportion of the whole, though 
such proportion be not the major 
part, as, ‘The wrath of the Lord is 
against all nations, and his anger 
against all their hosts;” (Isaiah 
xxxiv. 2;) which, however, only ap- 
plies to several nations, not to all, 
nor yet to the greater number of 
them; which is proved further on in 
his’ prophecy: “There is a sacrifice 
unto the Lord in Bozrah, and a 
great slaughter in the land of Edom.” 
(Isaiah xxxiv. 6.) Respecting that 
country the,Prophet says, further on, 
“It shall lie waste during endless 
generations, and everlastingly no 
traveller shall pass through.” (Isaiah 
xxxiv. 10.) Thus it is likewise said, 
« All the land shall lie waste ;” (Jer. 
iv. 26;) although this denunciation 
is limited to Jerusalem only. Again: 
In the! fire of his wrath shall the 
whole earth be consumed; for he 
will make a sudden end of all its 
inhabitants ;” (Zeph. i. 18 ;) which, 
however, only applies to the land: of 
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Israel and its inhabitants. Some- 
times the word “* all” is applied to a 
small portion instead of the whole : 
As, for instance, *“ And from all the 
lands they came to Mizraim, to pur- 
chase of Joseph;” (Gen. xli. 57 ;) 
the meaning of which is only, that 
some out of the countries bordering 
on Mizraim came there to purchase 
corn: As the words, ‘‘ There was 
famine in all countries,” (ibid.) only 
applies to the neighbouring countries. 

hus likewise: ‘‘ All the earth visit- 
ed the presence of Solomon; >” 
(1 Kings x. 25;) by which is meant 
some few persons from different 
parts of the earth. Again: “Al 
nations shall serve him;’’ (Psalm 
lxxii. 11 ;) which is said to Solomon, 
and means that some nations are to 
be subject to his dominion. This 
last application of the word aut it 
behoves us to use to explain the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ That I may 
relate all thy praise;” (Psalm ix. 
14 ;) which means, not that it is by 
any means possible for man to ‘relate 
all the praise of God, but that he 
may narrate some part of the count- 
less praises due unto the Lord. It 
is the peculiar style of Holy Writ to 


omit the 41157 “nm the preposition, 


OF, Or FROM; as, for instance: ‘‘ Thy 
throne, O God, is everlasting ;” 
(Psalm xlv. 7;) where the meaning 
is, ** Thy ” (David’s or the Messiah’s) 
throne from God is everlasting,” be- 
cause ‘‘ the sceptre of righteousness 
is the sceptre of thy kingdom.” 
(Ibid.) Again: ‘‘ All the wealth of 
his master with {him;’’ (Gen. xxiv. 
10;) where the meaning is “of all 
the wealth,” &c. Again: “He took 


in his hand a present, all the wealth of. 


Damascus ; ” (2 Kings viii. 9 ;) where 
the meaning likewise is, “ of the 
wealth,” &c. Again: “ He slew 
all the males in Edom; for six 
months did Joab and all Israel re- 
main there until all. the males in 
Edom were cut off;” (1 Kings xi. 
15, 16;) though subsequently, in the 
days of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, 
we meet with a King of Edom. 
(2 Kings iii. 9.) These instances will 
show the importance of our defini- 
„tion of the word 55, “ all,” or “en- 
tire,” and its great usefulness in as- 
sisting us properly to understand the 
language of Holy Writ, particularly 
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that of prophecies, both as regards 
the past and the future. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue result of our preceding re- 
searches convinces us, that it is un- 
avoidably necessary to attribute to 
the Deity manifold qualities, not only 
on account of the effects produced 
by him, and those other proofs which 
we have already demonstrated in the 
eighth chapter of this present divi- 
sion, but, moreover, on account of 
his own essence, blessed be He! 
All assertions, whether positive or 
negative, serve to distinguish truth 
from falsehood in all matters which 
are either absolutely necessary, ut- 
terly impossible, or merely possible. 
All questions respecting the Deity 
would rest on possibility: As, for 
instance, Is it possible he should 
be wise or unwise, potent or impo- 
tent, benevolent or malevolent? And 
as it is utterly impossible to assign 
to him want of wisdom, impotence, 
or malevolence, because he is free 
from all imperfection,” it becomes 
absolutely necessary to assert that he 
is wise, potent, and benevolent, mer- 
ciful, righteous, true, &c. ; and each 
in a degree as infinite as his own 
being. Thus it becomes absolutely 
necessary to attribute to him all. 
perfection, as it is utterly impossible 
to ascribe to him any imperfection 
whatsoever; and our doing so is the 
necessary result of his essence, inde- 
pendent of the effects produced by 
him. The proof is: When we say, 
“* God liveth ;” “ He is wise;” we 
know it to be true, not only because 
all life emanates from him, all wisdom 
is bestowed by him; but he must be 
alive, as he is not dead; he must be 
wise, as in him there can be no want 
of wisdom; nor need we, in any 
case, have recourse to his wondrous 
works to prove that perfection which 
is essentially inherent in him. And 
as the qualities which constitute all- 
pee are manifold, knowledge 

eing distinct from power, which is 
distinct from life, which again is dis- 
tinct from volition, &c., &c.; the 
absolute consequence is, that in him 
there must be various and manifold 
attributes. But as we have in our 
tenth chapter proved the impossi- 
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bility of ascribing to him any attri- 
butes whatever, it behoves us to re- 
concile this apparent contradiction, 
and to solve the difficulty which it 
raises. Accordingly we say, The 
qualities which are attributed to him 
are twofold: The first result, not only 
from his existence, which is inherent, 
absolute, and unconditional, but also 
from his being the Producer of all 
existence: Thence we infer his unity, 
priority, eternity, wisdom, merciful- 
ness, omnipotence, &c.; all of which 
must necessarily be in him as the 
great First Cause of all being. The 
second are such as we attrihute to 
him on the supposition, that those 
qualities which are considered as 
perfection in man must likewise ap- 
pertain to the Deity: As, for instance, 
wealth, which we ascribe to him, be- 
cause the want of it would be an im- 
perfection; likewise the faculties of 
hearing or seeing: Although we 
enjoy these only by means of material 
organs, we nevertheless assign these 
faculties to him, because blindness 
and deafness are imperfections. 
Every attribute or quality that can 
be assigned to man combines within 
itself a double meaning,—namely, 
perfection and imperfection: As, for 
instance, if we say, “Such an one is 
wise,” we in the first place express 
the perfection of the man, that he 
has acquired wisdom; but we also 
impute to him imperfection, inas- 
much as he was under the necessity 
of acquiring it, which acquisition 
consequently is accidental, not in- 
herent, and therefore causes a plu- 
rality in his being. But when any 
uality is attributed to the Holy 
One, (blessed be He!) it does not 
combine any double meaning: As, 
for instance, when we say, “ He is 
wise,” the words do not convey the 
latent intimation that he at any time 
had to acquire wisdom, and it there- 
fore implies perfection only, free from 
any defect. In man, every perfec- 
tion (wisdom, for instance) must 
have its concomitant defect, inas- 
much as it is the result of many suc- 
cessive causes, which eventually lead 
to the acquisition of wisdom; it is 
therefore a new quality to man, and 
as such superadded to his being: All 
of which, however, is not the case 
with the Deity. In like manner, 
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when we attribute knowledge to the 
Holy One, (blessed be He!) we do 
not thereby intend to say, that it 
arises and is formed in him as it is 
in us; but that it is inherent in his 
essence, as innate impressions are in 
man; the difference being such as 
arises from his being infinite perfec- 
tion, whereas man is finite and neces- 
sarily imperfect. When we assign 
to him wisdom, our intention is to 
express all-perfect wisdom; which, 
however, we cannot comprehend, as 
human wisdom, with all its defects, 
must ever remain the standard of our: 
conceptions ; and therefore it is that 
we cannot fully conceive or under- 
stand that which we attribute to him. 
Such, likewise, is our intention when 
we speak of his power, his mercy, 
his righteousness, and other perfec- 
tions ; and hence it is that we are jus- 
tified in attributing to the Deit 

qualities of the second order, whic 

we enumerated above; and even 
those which in us are generated by 
material organs, such as sight, hear- 
ing, or smelling, which are corporeal 
faculties resulting from the senses : 
As it said, ““ And God smelled the 
agreeable odour.” (Gen. viii. 21.) 


- But in using this expression it can- 


not be the intention of Holy Writ to 
impute to him corporeal sensations, 
or any material admixture, and, least 
of all,; that he enjoyed the odour, 
as man does the fragrance of any 
agreeable perfume. Holy Writ uses 
these words, thereby to express the 
benevolent acceptance of that sacri- 
fice which was offered to the Lord of 
all with due humility, gratitude, and 
contrition. Accordingly the Prophet 
says, “I spoke not to your fathers, 
and gave them no commands, on the 
day when I led them forth out of 
Egypt, respecting burnt offerings and 
sacrifices: But this is what I com- 
manded them and said, Be obedient 
to my voice.” (Jer. vii. 22, 23.) The 
Prophet here certainly does not intend 
to say, that offerings were . not insti- 
tuted by Divine command, but that 
the intention, which alone could ren- 
der any sacrifice acceptable, is con- 
trition, humility, and cheerful obedi- 
ence to the command of God; and 
not by any means that the Deity has 
or can have any corporeal enjoyment 
from sacrifices, which God forbid 
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that any one should assert. The 
Psalmist likewise says, “ Do I eat the 
flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats? Offer gratitude unto God, 
acquit thy vows towards the Most 
High. Implore me in thy day of 
need. I will save thee; then shalt 
thou render honour unto me.” (Psalm 
1. 13—15.) The intention here is, 
likewise, to impress us with the cer- 
tainty that the real purpose of sacri- 
fices is to prepare and chasten the 
heart, and to excite those feelings of 
gratitude, love, and repentance, 
which must always accompany the 
true worship of God. 

Hence we never assign to the 
Deity taste or feeling, because these 
are perfections and necessary to us, 
only inasmuch as we are corporeal 
and animate beings, to whom they 
impart enjoyment and security. But 
He (blessed be He !) cannot stand in 
need of either, as he is free from 
every corporeal or material admix- 
ture. Holy Writ does assign to the 
Deity the faculty of hearing, and of 
sight; as, “Let thy ears hear the 
voice of my supplications.” (Psalm 
cxxx. 5.) “The eye of the Lord is 
on those that fear him.” (Psalm 
xxxiii. 18.) “The eyes of the Lord 
glance over the whole earth.” (Zech. 
iv. 10.) For these, according to 
common opinion, are immaterial per- 
fections; and as these only are attri- 
buted to him, whilst taste and feeling 
are never so assigned, it proves that 


all qualities which are ascribed to - 


him are so ascribed as perfections 
only, and without any reference or re- 
lation whatsoever to their collateral de- 
fects. Moreover, wesay, that although 
in us each quality is separate and 
distinct, yet in him they are all com- 
bined in one. As we acquire them 
successively and not all at once, we 
perceive them separately, in the same 
order in which they arise within us ; 
and as there was a time preceding 
the acquisition, when we did not 
possess them, we conceive that they 
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are superadded to our being. But 
as in Him (blessed be Hz !) all quali- 
ties are essential and inherent, it 
behoves us to understand, that in 
him they are all combined in one, 
and not acquired in any way that 
may possibly engender a plurality in 
his being, which would be an imper- 
fection: Whereas we have already 
demonstrated, that all qualities can 
be attributed to him, only inasmuch 
as they are perfections, and without 
any reference or relation whatever to 
their concomitant imperfections ; 
because He (blessed be He!) is free 
from any and every defect. Accord- 
ingly we have said, that the fourth 
branch of the first essential principle 
(namely, ‘‘the perfection of the 
Deity”) must be expressed in the 
words, that “the Holy One is not 
subject to any imperfection, or defi- 
cient in wisdom, wealth, power, and 
similar attributes ;” thereby to imply 
that all perfections with him combine 
in one, in such a manner as to form 
no addition or mutation in his es- 
sence: As the Sacred Singer saith : 
“O God, weariness is not in thee; 
then be not silent, and rest not, O 
God!” (Psalm lxxxii. 2.) As if he 
declared, ‘‘ As thy essence and per- 
fection are such that thou art free 
from every defect, and not subject 
to weariness, want of rest, or relaxa- 
tion, thou shouldest not remain silent 
and tranquil at the wrongs which 
evil-doers inflict on the righteous.” 
We likewise attribute to the Deity 
qualities of the first order, which we 
mentioned at the opening of this 
chapter, and which it is necessary | 
that we should assign to him as an 
absolute consequence of his bein 

free from every imperfection ; suc 

as, that he is living, potent, merciful, 
&c. &c. Such is the definition of 
the manner in which attributes may 
be assigned to the Deity, which has 
been laid down and approved by the 
most glorious of our sages, and is 
therefore worthy of all acceptation. 


(To be continued.) 


——_<>—. 
IV. JERUSALEM AND THE TEMPLE, 


AS THEY WERE IN THE TIMB OF THE HERODIANS. 


SEPARATED from the populous 
plains by sterile deserts towards the 


south and west, by a chain of moun- 
tains on the north and east, secluded, 
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as it were, and apart from all con- 
nexion with the temporal world, on 
a rock in the midst of the land of 
Judea, the old and sacred city of 
Jerusalem raised its lofty head. The 
name still fills every hearer with 
veneration, and with regret that the 
details of its grandeur have not been 
better preserved. Notwithstanding 
the numerous researches directed 
towards ascertaining its topography, 
the veil which time has spread over 
its former glories can be but partially 
removed; so that what we now re- 
late is probable rather than certain. 
Jerusalem stood on several hills. 
Mount Zion, on which the upper 
town was erected, occupied the en- 
tire south of its site. North-east 
thereof lay Mount Moriah and the 
temple; north-west, on the hill 
Accra, (as a part of Zion,) stood the 
lower town. North of both these 
the city was enlarged by the new 
town, on the hill Bezetha. Between 
the hills, the windings of a deep 
valley were called the ‘‘ vale of the 
cheesemakers.” The upper town 
was encompassed by a high wall, on 
which sixty towers were raised. The 
western part, or the lower town, was 
likewise surrounded by a wall with 
fourteen towers, which adjoined the 
first-mentioned one, and extended to 
the temple. This likewise was en- 
closed by several walls. The third 
wall surrounded the hill Bezetha ; 
but it was never completed. The 
entire circumference of the city was 
thirty-three stadia, or 19,800 feet, 
about three and a half English miles. 
Mount Zion joined the temple by 
means of a stone bridge, which led 
over the deep ravine that separated 
the two hills. Another stone bridge 
and a secret path connected the tem- 
ple, on its northern side, with the 
strong fortress Baris, afterwards call- 
ed Antonia. This path served for 
the security of the rulers. For the 
nation, according to law, assembled 
on the mount of the temple every 
feast-day. How easily could the 
bold multitude - become tempted, 
from the lofty and scarcely acces- 
sible site of the temple, to dictate to 
its rulers, and, in case of refusal, to 
compel by force a compliance with 
its wishes! The rulers, therefore, 
took care to preserve a means of 
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access for their armed followers, in 
order to awe and oppose the tumul- 
tuous arrogance of the mob. 

Large and splendid, the high- 
enthroned temple was visible at a 
great distance. Its white marble 
walls—in many places inlaid with 
gold—reflected the blinding rays of 
the sun, and gave to the mountain, 
when the solar light was obscured, 
the appearance as if eternal snow 
rested on its height. Mount Moriah 
had at an early period been devoted 
to the sacred building. There Solo- 
mon erected his temple. Sorobabel 
renewed it; and Herod, whose love 
of building exceeded even that of 
Solomon, embellished the splendid 
pile, and enlarged its extent. The 
site of the temple was at first but 
small; but the increasing number of 
the nation required a larger space. 
Formerly the mount of the temple 
stood isolated, surrounded by deep 
valleys, and only connected with 
Mount Zion on the south, by means 
of a bridge. But in later times 
these valleys became inhabited, and 
Mount Moriah less isolated. In the 
days of Herod its condition was as 
follows: Four perpendicular walls 
of large hewn stones separated the 
mount from its environs at the equal 
distance of a stadium (six hundred 
feet) on each side. Within, the hol- 
low space between the walls and the 
rock was completely filled up with 
earth. Their height from the valley 
was at first three hundred feet. But 
gradually, and in process of time, 
mounds of earth were raised outside 
the walls, which lessened their ap- 
parent height, although they still 
towered above those outward 
mounds. One ascent in the east, 
one in the north, one in the south, 
and four in the west, led to the sum- 
mit of the walls. This was covered 
by a hall, directly adjoining which 
stood a second. The respective 
width of each was thirty feet. The 
inner one was a piazza, formed by 
double rows of equidistant pillars, 
each twenty-five feet high, and cut 
out of one block of white marble. 
On these rested a flat roof of cedar 
wood. No painting or sculpture in- 
terrupted its simple but uniform 
beauty. Adjoining this piazza was 
an open space, or fore-court, access 
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to which was permitted to all, even 
o Heathens. This court was paved 
vith party-coloured stones, in Mo- 
aic. A flight of fourteen steps led, 
m three sides of the square, to a 
second open space, which, at the 
width of ten feet, was bounded by a 
wall twenty-five feet high. The way 
to the steps was through narrow rail- 
ings three feet high. Pillars, at 
equal distances, bore tablets with in- 
scriptions in Greek and Latin, which 
cautioned every one who was impure 
or who was not a Jew, against 
ascending, under forfeiture of life. 
The square wall which enclosed 
the inmost space had on the north 
and on the south, respectively, four 
gates, close to each other. The 
eastern side had one gate ; the west- 
ern had none, as it would other- 
wise not have been sufficiently pro- 
tected from the city. Each gate was 
formed by two folding doors, hung 
on pillars, and richly inlaid with 
gold and silver. The height of the 
folding doors was thirty feet, their 
width fifteen feet each, the height 
of the portal forty feet, and within 
the gates the entrance was thirty 
feet wide, to correspond with the 
portal. An ascent of five steps led 
to the northern and southern gates. 
Within, the guard-rooms of the 
Priests and their adjoining refecto- 
ries reached the whole length of the 
walls, from gate to gate. These 
rooms had but one entrance from 
the inner space. In the gates were 
placed benches for the Teachers of 
the law, who there conversed with 
each other, and instructed their dis- 
ciples: Doubtless, several of the 
rooms were used for the same pur- 
pose. The eastern entrance led to 
the court of the women, which, 
according to the accounts yet extant, 
niust have been somewhat lower than 
the rest of the court. This space, in 
which females performed their devo- 
tion, occupiéd the whole eastern side 
of the square, and was thirty feet 
wide: So that, the first gate, on the 
northern and on the southern side, 
likewise led to the women’s place by 
means of a descent of five steps. It 
was bounded by a low wall, or rather 
partition, to separate the men from 
the women. In this partition, ex- 
actly oppasite the eastern gate, stood 
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a splendid portal, fifty feet high, with 
folding doors of Covathian “ore, 
forty feet high, ornamented and in- 
laid more richly than any of the 
other gates: A covered flight of fif- 
teen steps,—but not higher than the 
five steps which led to the other 
gates,—formed its ascent. This 
gate, like the three remaining ones 
on the northern and the southern 
sides respectively, led into the space 
of the men called ‘‘ the Court of the 
Jews.” The whole square, including 
the place of the women, was sur- 
rounded by a piazza, or hall of pil- 
lars, similar to that of the outer 
court. The Court of the Jews was 
bounded by a stone partition, rather 
low, but Saniora ornamented, 
which encompassed the temple itself 
at a distance now unknown, and 

arted the Priests from the people. 
Within this partition, directly oppo- 
site the eastern gate, stood the great 
altar of burnt-offerings, fifteen feet 
high, thirty feet long, and thirty feet 
wide, with a convenient ascent from 
the west. The inner space before 
the temple appertained solely to the 
Priests. The temple itself consisted 
of an ante-room, the holy, the most 
holy, and the treasuries. 

The width of the temple towards 
the east was a hundred feet; the 
length of the whole was likewise a 
hundred feet; as was the height. 
But the width did not continue 
throughout the whole extent of the 
length; but after twenty feet in the 
length it became narrower by forty 
feet, (twenty on each side,) so that 
the width of the nave was only cel 
feet. The principal entrance (whic 
probably was the only one) was in 
the centre of the eastern side. An 
ascent of twelve steps led to a splen- 
did portal, without doors, seventy 
feet high, and twenty-five wide, the 
sides of whicb were most richly in- 
laid with gold. As it always re- 
mained open, the inner wall and 
gate, completely overlaid with gold, 
was visible from without. Over the 
inner gate, a golden vine, with its 
grapes of the size of a full grown 
man, excited the admiration of all 
beholders. The ante-room was fifty 
feet wide, twenty feet long, and. 
ninety feet high. A rich tapestry 
concealed the entrance to the holy 
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¿ace; which was not so lofty as the 
nte-room, as at the height of sixty 
eet a rich ceiling separated the upper 
rom the nether space. The entry 
was fifty-five feet high, and fifteen 
feet wide. Within the tapestry there 
was a space twenty feet wide, forty 
feet long, and sixty feet high. Here 
stood the candlestick with the seven 
lamps ; the table for the shew-bread, 
and the alter of incense. A second 
tapestry, or veil, divided the interior 
awful place, called “* the most holy ;” 
a space of the same width and height 
as the former, twenty feet long, and 
entirely empty,—the seat of the Deity. 
The use to which the upper space 
Was eN Ae has not reached 
us; and was probably known only 
to the High Priests. 

The three external sides of the 
nave were joined by a series of small 
rooms, in three floors or compart- 
ments above each other. The en- 
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trances were in the ante-room, at 
each side of the inner gate; and all 
these rooms had interior communi- 
cations. Their width throughout 
was twenty feet, as was the height 
of each compartment. In these 
rooms the treasures of the temple 
were deposited. The roof was co- 
vered with heavy gold plates and cor- 
nices, to prevent the birds from soil- 
ing the holy space. 

The whole building was con- 
structed of large white marble blocks ; 
and, when recognised from afar, 
afforded a most splendid prospect, 
such as the imagination of the reader 
cannot easily depict.* 


* From Geschichte der Israeliten seit der 
Zeit der Maccabeer bis auf Unsre tage: 
(“< History of the Israelites from ‘the days 
of the Maccabees until the present time.” 
By I. M. Jost.) 8vo. Berlin, 1820. Vol. 
J., page 21. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tur true duty of man is, that, 
whatever measures he adopts for the 
care and preservation of his health 
and well-being, his primary intention 
must be, that the organs by means 
of which the faculties of his soul are 
to act (that is, the corporeal parts) 
may be ina perfect state; so that the 
soul may, without being impeded by 
a disorganized body, strive to attain 
moral as well as mental perfection : 
And whatever of wisdom or science 
he may acquire, which will contribute 
to the attaining of his great object, 
is certainly a worthy and laudable 
pursuit. But such sciences or arts, 
as arithmetic, sculpture, geometry, 
mechanics, hydraulics, and many 
others of a like kind, which do net 
directly tend te premote the true 
aim of his exertions, must only be 

tudied or practised in order to ma- 
re the mind, and exercise its pow- 
ers of penetration by investigation of 


causes and effects, until he acquires 
a readiness in logical demonstration 
and deduction, as a means of facilita- 
ting that acquisition which alone is 
worthy of man ; namely, an acquaint- 
ance with the essence and attributes 
of the Most High, blessed be He! 
Thus in all his undertakings man is 
only to study that which may be con- 
ducive to the true welfare of his soul 
and body, or which tends to obviate 
the disadvantages of either: So that 
he may attain wisdom and true per- 
fection, and contribute to their 
praise and general practice, and to 
the consequent vituperation and 
abandonment of whatever is deroga- 
tory to such perfection. For to ren- 
der vice contemptible, and to depict 
moral imperfections in their native 
deformity, so as to cause others to 
know and to shun them, is alike a 
duty and a virtue; in proof of which 
Holy Writ tells us: ‘‘ The deeds of 
the land of Mizraim in which ye did 
dwell, ye shall not imitate;” (Lev 
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xviii. 3;) thus pointing out to us the 
evil example which we are to shun. 
With the same intention the Sacred 
Scriptures acquaint us with the fate 
of Sodom, and many other criminal 
examples, in order that we may know, 
avoid, and detest them. Thus Holy 
Writ holds up evil deeds to merited 
reproach, and good deeds as deserv- 
ing our praise and admiration, in or- 
der that man may avoid the former 
and attach himself to the latter only. 

The man who thus devotes all his 
undertakings to the salutary purpose 
of promoting the real welfare of his 
soul, will doubtless not fail to desist 
from, and leave undone, many a deed 
which he sees in others. As this his 
principal aim assuredly has no con- 
nexion with idle luxury, and will not 
excite him to indulge in costly orna- 
ments or gaudy habiliments ; (except 
indeed his morbid state of mind may 
find some relief ‘in these objects, in 
which case they become instrumental 
to the restoration of his soul’s health, 
—the only condition in which he can 
acquire true wisdom;) hence our 
Rabbies of blessed memory say, “ It 
is becoming that a sage should have 
a pleasant dwelling, an agreeable 
wife, and domestic comfort :? For 
continued research wearies the mind ; 
and it therefore is a relaxation to be 
surrounded by that which is pleasant, 
agreeable, and comfortable. Accord- 
ingly it is related that when the Rab- 
bies became exhausted through in- 


tense application and deep research, 


they used pleasant and witty conver- 
sation as a mean of recruiting their 
mental powers. Therefore it is some- 
times excusable, if man enjoys him- 
self with that which gladdens the 
eye, and serves as a relaxation to the 
wearied mind. 

To live in such a manner that ‘all 
man’s thoughts and all his deeds be 
directed but to one object, the pro- 
moting of the eternal welfare of his 
soul, is a most high degree of moral 
perfection, which but few are able 
to attain. And even these few must 
continually persevere in the path of 
virtue, and practise its precepts for 
a length of time. “But the reward 
is commensurate with his efforts : as 
he who thus devotes all the powers 
of mind and body to virtuous 
purposes, and renders them sub- 
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servient to the eternal welfare 
of his soul, approximates to the 
rank of a prophet; that is to say, 
is in the full possession of all the 
faculties of his soul, and accordingly 
directs all his efforts to contemplate 
the Deity and his attributes. This 
is his object in every word and 
deed. This, and what tends to pro- 
mote its attainment, are the aim and 
the end of his existence. This is 
what the Holy One (blessed be He!) 
requires of us; and therefore He 
tells us, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and 
all thy soul, and all thy means.” 
(Deut. vi. 5.) The meaning is, All 
thy faculties, all thy desires, thy will 
and efforts are all to be directed to 
one purpose,—to know and to love 
the Lord thy God. Thus likewise the 
inspired writer encourages us, when 
he says, “In all thy ways know 
him.” (Prov. iii. 6.) Whatever thou. 
doest, let the knowledge of Him 
still be thy aim. This supreme per- 
fection, to describe which so many 
writers have exhausted the powers 
of language, has been depicted by 
our Rabbies of blessed memory in 
words, few, concise, but so expres- 
sive, that it evidently proves they 
wrote under the immediate influence 
of the Godhead. ‘‘ Let all thy deeds 
be done on account of the Supreme 
Being,” is their sublime aphorism. 
CHAPTER VI. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HIM 
WHO IS TRULY PIOUS FROM IN- 
NATE INCLINATION, AND HIM 
WHO, AFTER ARDENT STRUGGLES, 
SUBDUES HIS PASSIONS AND PUR- 
SUES THE PATH OF VIRTUE. 

Ir has been maintained by philo- 
sophers, that he who subdues his 
passions and acts virtuously, does so 
from constraint practised by himself 
on himself; as the evil inclinations, 
though compelled to yield to his 
firmness of purpose, yet remain la- 
tent within him : So that he still re- 
mains exposed to the promptings 
and temptations of his appetites, de- 
sires, and passions, which he is con- 
tinually forced to combat and subju- 
gate. Therefore, although he is 
just and virtuous, yet he suffers in- 
wardly from constant agitation of 
mind and renewed irritation. But 
he that is truly pious acts virtuously - 
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without effort, and from inward in- 
clination without struggle. All 
philosophers unanimously agree, 
that the latter is more perfect, and 
superior to him who is forced to con- 
strain his inclinations; and although 
he too must in many respecte: De 
considered as pious and virtuous, 
yet as evil desires still ¿lurk within 
and tempt him, he cannot be placed 
on an equality with him whose incli- 
nations are all pure and holy. For 
although he does no evil, and over- 
comes his desires, nevertheless the 
desire itself is a moral imperfection. 
The royal philosopher, Solomon, 
seems to have entertained a singu,ar 
opinion when he says, ‘‘ The soul 
of the wicked desireth evil.” (Prov. 
xxi. 10.) And he says again in Pro- 
verbs: ‘* It is bliss to the righteous 
to do justice; but a torment to the 
evil-doer.” The meaning is, that the 
truly pious does right joyfully and 
without effort: (whereas the evil- 
doer is tormented by his inward 
struggles when required to act 
justly ;) and that, consequently, he 
who does right only from painful 
effort and constrained subjugation 
of his natural inclinations, can- 
not be considered as good or 
truly pious. But when we consult 
our Rabbies on this subject, their 
maxims appear directly opposed to 
the philosophical opinion we men- 
tioned above. As they maintain that 
he,—who is most strongly urged by 
his passions, but does not overcome 
them!and sinneth not,— he is far 
superior to him who never was 
tempted, and does not suffer in- 
wardly from successful resistance 
to his evil desires. Furthermore, 
they assert, that the higher the de- 
gree of perfection is which a man 
has attained, the more violent are 
the temptations to which he is ex- 
osed, the more urgent the voice of 

ig passions; and that consequently 
the efforts of resistance increase in 
painfulness. This they express by 
saying, ‘“‘ Whosoever is greater than 
his neighbour is likewise exposed to 
greater temptation.” The reward 
of him who overcomes his evil in- 
clinations is commensurate with the 
pains of resistance: Or, in their 
own words, ‘According to the 
pains endured is the reward.” Thus 
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R. Simeon the son of Gamaliel says, 
“* Man is not to say, ‘I loathe such 
food, I detest enjoyments which are 
forbidden ;’—but he should say, ‘I 
might like all these things, but I 
must not, as my Father in heaven 
forbids it.’ ” | 

A superficial observer might be 
induced to think, that this opinion 
of the Rabbies and the before-men- 
tioned one of the philosophers are 
contradictory; whereas in reality 
there is no contradiction between 
them. For when the philosophers 
assert, that it is an evil to harbour 
evil desires and inclinations, al. 
though these are successfully resist- 
ed; and that he who is thus beset is 
inferior in degree of goodness and 
piety; they mean desires leading 
to such actions, which all mankind 
unite in condemning; as, blood- 
shed, theft, robbery, fraud, causeless 
injury, ingratitude, contempt of pa- 
rents, and the like. These vices are 
such that our Rabbies have said, 
“Were these not actually prohibited 
in the law, they ought to have been 
added to the law.” And some of 
the modern rhetoricians, who are 
infected with the mania of sophistry, 
call the prohibition of such crimes, 
““the dictates of reason.” There 
can be no doubt, that a soul which 
nourishes the desire of committing 
such heinous crimes must be dis- 
tempered and imperfect; as a purer 
soul, in its healthful state, would not 
entertain any desire or wish for such 
foul misdeeds, and cannot suffer 
through the non-indulgence of such 
inclinations. But when our Rabbies 
say, that he who overcomes his de- 
sire is superior in merit, and more 
greatly rewarded, than he who is 
never tempted; they speak of such 
transgressions only as are prohibited 
by the law, and which but for the 
law we should not have known to 
be transgressions. Of these they 
assert, that it is most meritorious if 
the natural appetite does prompt 
man to transgress, but respect for 
the law and obedience to its com- 
mands alone restrain him. Weigh 
the wisdom of their opinion by the 
examples which they adduce in its 
support. They do not teach us: 
—*' Man must not say, I loathe to 
commit murder, I detest to steal or 
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to lie,” &c. &c. All the instances 
which they mention only relate to 
such offences which, but for the en- 
actments of the law, would not be 
known or acknowledged as sinful; 
such as forbidden food, or unlawful 
enjoyments. These enactments are 
in the law called nipn ‘‘ statutes,” 
which, as our Rabbies caution us, 
‘© must not be subjected to ratiocina- 
tion,” are both positive and negative, 
and generally made the subject of 
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the red heifer, the goat sent into the 
desert, mixed garments, &c. And those 
which modern rhetoricians call ‘‘ the 
dictates of reason,” our Rabbies 
denominate NIY n ‘‘ commandments.” 

From all that has been hitherto 
said it becomes easy to distingush 
those desires, the very presence of 
which denotes a distempered soul, 
and those others, to be tempted by 
which is not an evil, although it 
is most meritorious to overcome 


infidel cavils: As, for instance, them. 
(To be continued.) 


— ae 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 
Sin, 

In reply to your correspondent “*B. E.,” I submit there can be no doubt 
that the words 0°37 9°25 are correctly rendered in the later versions to 
which “* B. E.” refers; because were the translation, “* the liver of the goats,” 
the original would have been 0°17 122, the Hebrew word for liver being 
135, and not 1°25. For, whatever the real meaning of the latter word may 
be, I apprehend that throughout the Scriptures it is never made to signify 
“* liver.” 

For the position I have taken, I refer you, by way of authority, to¡Ge- 
senius, edited by Gibbs, pages 264 and 265; and to M. Joseph's English 
and Hebrew Lexicon, part I. page 172, and part II. page 229. 

_ Allow me, Sir, as a brother Israelite, to express my approval of your 
undertaking, which I hope and believe will be productive of much good to 
the community for whom it is designed. Nay, more; every admirer of 
sound philosophy who peruses the pages of your Review will perceive that 
the literature of the Hebrews is of the noblest quality, for it aims to inculcate 
the infinity and goodness of the “ great First Cause.” 

’ Iam, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
South-Place, 8th Dec. 1834. 


My DEAR Sir, 

In No. 10 of your valuable Journal, a correspondent is anxious to know 
the true translation of the words, O°} YM 4°25, 1 Samuel xix. 13; and he 
ch the Septuagint and Josephus, who render it “the livers of goats.” 

t is evident, that, either from ignorance, or from a spurious copy before 
them, they read these words, 0°37 135, which certainly mean “ goats’ 
liver:”? And hence Josephus trumped up the ridiculous story fof “the 
liver of a kid newly killed, which, by its palpitation, is supposed to be the 
body of a sick person,” &c. &c. 1 hardly need say, that our Masoretic 
reading is correct: 1°25, according to the learned Kimchi, signifies “a 
matting or mattress of goats’ hair,” (0Y Soy bw 45) and, according to 
his opinion, the cognate words 325, “net, covering,” and 1925, “‘aseive,” 
and some others, derive from the same source. The Syriac and Vulgate 
express it ‘‘ goats’ skin,” the Targum Jonathan renders it N'Y 175 
“* a bale ” or “‘ seron” made of goats’ skin; which Kimchi explains thus : 
“The hair was placed upwards, and therefore she put it on his head.” 


I trust your querist will be satisfied with the above definitions. 


Dec. 8th, 1834. | 


M. J. 


LONDON :—Printed by James Nichols, 46, Hoxton-Square. 
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mas noob, Mescheth Aboth : “THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 
WITH COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY.* 


Moses obtained the Lawat Sinai, and transmitted the same to Joshua; Joshua to the 
Elders ; these to the Prophets ; and the Prophets transmitted the same to the men of the 


Great Assembly.—(Mes. Ab. capei.1.) 
Commentary. Moses obtained the 
Law at Sinai—The account of the 
transmission opens with an expres- 
sion differing from that used in the 
subsequent stages of its progress. 
We are told that Moses obtained ; 
not “the Deity transmitted to Moses,” 
as the latter did to Joshua. And 
the last phrase is continued through 
several generations until Antigonus 
of Socho, when we are again told, 
« He obtained,” &c. ‘There is a con- 
siderable difference between obtain- 
ing and transmission. ‘The latter 
term denotes something which 
asses from hand to hand, as in the 
Talmud, (Baba Metzia, folio 7,) 
« What is understood by the word 
transmission ? The act of a man who 
hands something over to his neigh- 
bour ;” which is never done inde- 
pendent of the special intention, on 


| the part of him who transmits, that 


it shall go into certain hands only. 
The word obtain denotes a receiving 
which does not imply any intention, 
on the part of the donor, to give ex- 
clusively to him who receives: As, 
for instance, a man throws down 
something which he does not intend 
for any one in particular. Another 
finds it, and takes it up. He has con- 
sequently obtained it, although it has 
not been transmitted or handed to 
him. Such are the gradations ob- 
served in the transmission of the 
Law from generation to generation. 
When the Deity appeared on Mount 

= pa , Jain Lebanon, Commentary 
on the Treatise 4both. Berlin, 1774-5, 
(5635,) folio. 


Sinai, he commanded Moses and 
said, ‘‘ Assemble the people, and I 
will cause them to hear my words.” 
(Deut. iv. 10.) His will was to im- 
part his law to the whole nation ; for 
He (blessed be He!) is not envious 
or sparing of his grace: And had 
the whole nation been possessed of 
firmness of mind sufficient for re- 
ceiving the Law, it would have been 
bestowed on them directly. But 
they could not support the Divine 
presence, and refused to receive the 
immediate communication, and ex- 


claimed, ‘‘ If we continue to hear ` 


the Lord, we shall die.” (Deut. v. 
25.) “Do thou approach and hear 
all which the Lord our God will say.” 
(ib. 27.) Such again was the case, 
likewise, after the men of the Great 
Assembly who publicly taught the 
Law to all; but only one out of all 
(Antigonus of Socho) was fortunate 
enough to obtain and retain the Law, 
as Moses was so fortunate, among 
all the Israelites, to obtain and re- 
tain the Law communicated to all 
Israel. For the Law was not be- 
stowed on Moses exclusively; and 
though it was well known to the 
Deity that all Israel (with the sole 
exception of Moses) were incapable 
of receiving his direct communica- 
tions, he nevertheless evinced to 
them the kindness he entertains for 
all his creatures, and his desire that 
they should all become partakers of 
his bounty, and the bliss of his di- 
rect communication, provided their 
merits and firmness of mind rendered 
them capable of that communication, 
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For such are the ways of the Deity. 
He sends Prophets to exhort men to 
repent and amend their evil prac- 
tices, in order that they may avoid 
the punishment of the wrath to 
come ; although he knows that these 
exhortations will remain ineffectual, 
and that men will not incline their 
hearts to sincere repentance and de- 
sist from their evil ways. For the 
Lord is righteous in all his works; 
and therefore places the incentives to 
repentance and amelioration within 
the reach of sinful man. Thus Moses 
obtained the Law, although not es- 
pecially destined for him; but he 
transmitted it to Joshua, because 
Joshua had alone been appointed, 
from amongst all Israel, as capable 
to succeed him, and to receive that 
Law which Moses handed over to 
him. For Joshua wa3 known to 
Moses to possess a great and firm 
mind; as it is said, ‘* Take unto thee 
Joshua, the son of Nun, a man with- 
in whom there is Spirit.” (Num. 
xxvii. 18.) “And Joshua, the son 
of Nun, was full of the Spirit of wis- 
dom; for Moses had laid his hands 
on him.” (Deut. xxxiv. 19.) Not 
that he was full of the Spirit of wis- 
dom because Moses laid his hands 
on him; but Moses did so by the 
Divine command, because Joshua 
was full of the Spirit of wisdom, and 
was the only one amongst all Israel 
who, in so eminent a degree, was 
imbued with that Spirit. Thus 
the transmission continued from 
Joshua downwards unto the men 
of the Great Assembly; as the 
Israelites till then had in no age been 
deficient of Prophets, or men gifted 
with the Holy Spirit. The Law was, 
therefore, regularly transmitted or 
handed over by one of these inspired 
men to another, whose distinguished 
capabilities to receive the Law gene- 
rally, and all its minute precepts, were 
known and approved. But after the 
men of the Great Assembly,—Hag- 
gai, Zachariah, Malachi, Daniel, and 
their associates,—the Spirit of pro- 
phecy departed from Israel. None 
stood forth pre-eminent ahove his 
fellows, as sufficiently distinguished 
and qualified to have the Law trans- 
mitted to him. They, therefore, 
were constrained to open a school, 
and publicly to teach to all, without 
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knowing which of their pupils would 
be so fortunate as to profit most by, 
and best to retain, their instructions; 
therefore the phrase thenceforward 
used is again, ‘‘ They obtained,” and 
no longer, “It was transmilted to 
them.” 

At Sinai—In the Torath Cohanim, 
(chap. ii.,) we read, “R. Jose, the 
Galilean, saith, The Law was com- 
municated to Moses in three places ; 
1.In Egypt. 2. At Mount Sinai. 3.In 
the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
The question, then, arises, Why did 
our instructor,* when he composed 
the Mishna, mention but one of these 
places? and why was he silent re- 
specting the other two? It cannot 
be asserted that the whole of the 
Law was communicated at Sinai, and 
merely repeated in the tabernacle; as 
we find that the command concerning 
the Paschal offering of the second 
month was given in the tent: as 
Moses uses the word, ‘‘ Stay ye here, 
and I will ascertain what the Lord will 
command concerning you.” (Num. 
ix. 8.) Such is likewise the case with 
the law of inheritance, where it is 
said, ‘‘ And Moses submitted their 
claim to the Lord ;” (Num. xxvii. 5;) 
which proves that this law had not 
been imparted to Moses till then, 
forty years later than the revelation 
of Mount Sinai. Another question 
which arises is, Why does our teach- 
er, say “ Moses obtained the law 
at Sinai?” why does he not say, 
““from the Holy One? (blessed be 
He!)” The answers are: He does 
not here wish to teach us, that 
the law was communicated in three 
places, as this is a fact evident 
from the narrative of Holy Writ, 
that the Law was so communicated 
and subsequently repeated in the 
plains of Moab. The Torath Coha-. 
nim only mentions this fact for the 
purpose of impressing on us, that 
the Divine communication was di- 


_ rectly addressed to Moses alone. 


But the intention is to convince us 
of the perfect truth of the tradition, 
and that Moses our master (peace be 
with him !) was actually the man to 
wham these laws were imparted by the 
Deity ; as the great events which oc- 
curred at Sinai made known to, and 


* Rabenu Hakadosh, the compiler of the 
Mishna. 
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convinced,all israel that Mosesis truly 
the messenger of God, and that his 
law is true : as it is written, ‘‘ Behold 
I come to thee in a thick cloud, in 
order that the people may hear when 
I speak to thee, and may likewise 
believe in thee for ever.” (Exodus 
xix. 9.) That is, ** Henceforth not 
only the present generation of Israel, 
but all succeeding generations, will 
_ believe in thee for ever; and be as- 
sured that thou art the true Prophet 
who received the Law, and that there 
is no other Prophet like unto thee.” 
Had the Lord not vouchsafed to re- 
veal himself at Sinai unto all Israel, 
and had only communicated the 
Law to Moses in private, as «vas the 
case in Egypt and in the tabernacle, 
it is possible that some doubts might 
have lurked in the minds of the peo- 
ple respecting the truth of the reve- 
lation afforded to Moses. For, the 
establishing a revelation as true re- 
quires the most forcible evidence ; 
and therefore the Deity convinced 
the whole nation of his presence. 
They all heard the voice of the living 
God out of the midst of the fire: As 
it is written, “* This day we have seen 
that God speaketh to man, who yet re- 
mains alive.” (Deut. v. 24.) This proves 
the extreme’ astonishment of the Is- 
raelites at this most wonderful fact. 
They likewise became convinced of 
the Divine justice in selecting Moses 
only as the medium of communica- 
tion ; because they saw, that no other 
Sage or Prophet, save Moses alone, 
possessed strength of mind and firm- 
ness sufficient to support the direct 
communication of the law from the 
Lord. For on this occasion all Israel 
were assembled without any excep- 
tion; and among them all there was 
not one, beside Moses, whow as capable 
of standing forth in the Divine pre- 
sence. They therefore authorized 
and deputed Moses when they said 
to him, “ Approach thou, and hear 
all that the Lord our God will speak.” 
(Deuteronomy v. 27.) If, therefore, 
in after-times, any Prophet had arisen 
who pretended that a Divine revela- 
tion had been communicated unto him, 
which contained laws from heaven, 
we may know and be convinced that 
the Prophet hath spoken presumptu- 
ously ; not only should this pretended 
law be contrary to that of Moses, but 
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likewise if he adds any new law, 
which, he says, is to remain in force 
for ever. For we are convinced by 
the positive evidence of sight and 
hearing, that the Lord spake unto 
Moses; and *‘ God is not a man that 
he should lie, or a son of man that 
he should repent.” (Num. xxii. 19.) 
We are likewise convinced by the 
fact at Sinai, that, amongst all the 
myriads of Israel, there was no man, 
save and except Moses, [who was 
capable of supporting the awful pre- 
sence of the Deity, or able to receive 
the direct communication of the law. 
Therefore, the pretensions of any 
other mortal, that a law was revealed 
to him from heaven, are decidedly 
fictitious, and not entitled to our 
belief. Perhaps the question may 
arise, “ How do we know that all the 
other laws were communicated by the 
Deity, as the Ten Commandments 
only were imparted to all the nation 
by the audible voice and visible pre. 

e 
answer: Before the revelation of 
Mount Sinai, the Lord made known 
from heaven, that Moses is truly bis 
Messenger, and that the law which is 
to be given through him is true. If 
we attentively read the words of 
Holy Writ, we find this our assertion 
fully confirmed. Accordingly we 
quote, “And the voice of the trum- 
pet increased and became exceedingl y 
strong: 927° Tw, Moses will speak ; - 
biprrisay “m, And the Lord will 
answer him with voice.” * (Exodus 
xix. 17, 19.) This was on the third 
day. ‘The passage we have quoted 
is remarkable and difficult, as subse- 
quently it is written, “ And the Lord 
descended fon Mount Sinai, and the 
Lord called Moses.” (Exodus xix. 20.) 
What then did Moses say before the 
Lord descended on Mount Sinai? 
And what did the Lord answer him? 
What is the meaning of the words, 
227, “he will speak,” and 133»? 
“he will answer him,” both words 
being in the future tense? What is 
the true meaning of, 91p3, “with 
voice ?”’ 

* In the authorized version, and generally 
in translations of the Bible, these words are 
rendered, “Moses spoke, and the Lord an- 
swered him with a loud voice.” This ren- 
dering, however, is not grammatically cor- 
rect, as our author proves. 
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To remove all the difficulties which 
these questions involve, we say, On 
the third day, before Moses was 
called to ascend the Mount, voices, 
lightnings, and the thick cloud, and 
the exceedingly strong sound of the 
trumpet, were seen and heard. And 
the Sacred Scriptures relate, “The 
voice of the trumpet increased and 
became exceedingly strong : ” It was 
consequently heard throughout the 
whole encampment of Israel, who 
were at the foot of the Mount. This 
voice (which they all heard) pro- 
nounced the words: “Moses shall 
speak, and the Lord will answer with 
voice.” ‘The meaning is, “ Moses 
shall speak to you, and communicate 
my laws, my statutes, and command- 
ments. To him ye shall hearken; 
for 1 the Lord have appointed him; 
and whenever he appeals to me I 
will answer him 5p. with voice ;” 
that is to say, by prophecy, as we 
find 9250 prisa pow, “And 
he heard the voice speaking unto Pox 
him.” (Numbers vii. 89.) 

Thus then we perceive that the 
truth of the mission of Moses, and 
of the laws, statutes, and command- 
ments, which, subsequently to the 
revelation of Mount Sinai, he im- 
parted to the Israelites, were con- 
firmed by the Deity, and rested on 
the same evidence of siglit and hear- 
ing of all the nation as the Ten Com. 
mandments which were imparted to 
all Israel at Sinai. Nor is it possible 
that stronger or more positive proof 
can be afforded to establish the au- 
thority of any law revealed from hea- 
ven. With this purpose it is that 
our Instructer mentions Sinai only ; 
thereby to recall the publicity of that 
revelation which was afforded to all 
Israel, so as not to leave a shadow of 
doubt respecting the truth and au- 
thority of the law. 

And transmitted the same to Joshua 
—Although Moses taught the law to 
all Israel, he transmitted or handed 
it over to the especial guardianship 
of Joshua only. And though, when 
Israel entered into the promised land, 
Eleazar the Priest, and Phineas his 
son, were yet alive, nevertheless 
Joshua, by Divine tommand, was the 
head of the national tribunal, and 
Prophet of the Lord, by whom he 
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had been appointed the successor of 
Moses : As it is written, “ Take unto 
thee Joshua the son of Nun, a man 
within whom there is spirit: And 
thou shalt lay thy hand upon him.” 
(Numbers xxvii. 18.) In being thus 
selected by the Deity, we are certain 
that he alone of Israel was capable to 
undertake the important task of 
becoming the successor of Moses; 
for God alone penetrates the inmost 
heart of man, and scans his secret 
thoughts. Accordingiy Holy Writ 
gives its evidence to the propriety of 
the selection, and says, “ Joshua, 
the son of Nun, was full of the spirit 
of wisdom, for Moses laid his hands 
on him. (Deuteronomy xxxiv. 19.) 
The latter part of the sentence is 
adduced as a proof of the truth 
of the first part. “Joshua was 
fall of the spirit of wisdom,” and 
therefore Moses, by the Divine 
command, rested his hand on him, 
and thereby appointed him his suc- 
cessor. 

Joshua to the Elders—These were 
the wise men of his age, who were 
members of the supreme national 
tribunal. As we find, “And Israel. 
served the Lord during all the days 
of Joshua, and all the days of the 
Elders who survived him for a length 
time.” (Joshua xxiv. 34.) Which 
proves that these Elders adminis- 
tered the law unto Israel after the 
decease of Joshua. They likewise 
were, doubtless, men endowed with 
the spirit of wisdom, among whom 
there were Prophets: As from the 
days of Moses, until the Babylonian . 
captivity, and the days of the last 
Prophets, the glory of the Lord did 
not depart from Israel, to accomplish 
the Divine promise of Moses: “A 
Prophet from the midst of thee, from 
thy brethren like unto me, will the 
Lord thy God raise unto thee.” 
(Deuteronomy xviii. 15.) 

The Elders to the Prophets—Ac- 
cording to the preceding statement, 
there were, among the Elders, men 
who were gifted with the Spirit of 
prophecy; the question therefore 
arises: “£ Why is the distinction here 
made between Elders and Prophets, 
so that each appéars to form a sepa: 
rate class?” The intention is, to 
teach that in the knowledge of the 
law a Prophet does not, as such 
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‘possess authority superior to that of 
any other Sage. As even the Pro- 
phets were. pupils of the Elders 
from whom they had to learn 
and receive the laws, statutes, and 
commandments. Because these 
Elders received the same from tdence to the propriety of 
the selection, and says, ‘‘ Joshua, 
the son of Nun, was full of the spirit 
of wisdom, for Moses laid his hands 
on him., (Deuteronomy xxxiv. 19.) 
The latter part of the sentence is 
adduced as a proof of the truth 
of the first part. ‘‘ Joshua was 
fall of the spirit of wisdom,” and 
therefore Moses, by the Divine 
command, rested his hand on him, 
and thereby appointed him his suc- 
cessor. 

Joshua to the Elders—These were 
the wise men of his age, who were 
members of the supreme national 
tribunal. As we find, “And Israel. 
served the Lord during all the days 
of Joshua, and all the days of the 
Elders who survived him for a length 
time.”? (Joshua xxiv. 34.) Which 
proves that these Elders adminis- 
tered the law unto Israel after the 
decease of Joshua. They likewise 
were, doubtless, men endowed with 
the spirit of wisdom, among whom 
there were Prophets: As from the 
days of Moses, until the Babylonian . 
captivity, and the days of the last 
Prophets, the glory of the Lord did 
not depart from Israel, to accomplish 
the Divine promise of Moses: “A 
Prophet from the midst of thee, from 
thy brethren like unto me, will the 
Lord thy God raise unto thee.” 
(Deuteronomy xviii. 15.) 

The Elders to the Prophets—Ac- 
cording to the preceding statement, 
there were, among the Elders, men 
who were gifted with the Spirit of 
prophecy; the question therefore 
arises: ‘¢ Why is the distinction here 
made between Elders and Prophets, 
so that each appéars to form a sejia- 
rate class?”? The intention is, to 
teach that in the knowledge of the 
law a Prophet does not, as such 
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‘possess authority superior to that of 
any other Sage. As even the Pro- 
phets were. pupils of the Elders 
from whom they had to learn 
and receive the laws, statutes, and 
commandments. Because these 
Elders received the same from their 
teacher, who received it from his, 
even up to Mosesand Sinai. And if 
the prophets had not received the 
law by transmission, no revelation 
would have imparted the same to 
them; as Moses was the only pro- 
phet able to support the communica- 
tion of the law. All the other pro- 
phets were merely commissioned to 
exhort the people, and to cause them 
duly to observe the law of Moses, 
and do what is just and proper ; also 
to predict the punishments decreed 
against those who forsook the path 
of the Lord, of virtue and piety, the 
rewards apportioned to the rizhteous, 
and the evils denounced against na- 
tions and empires; to counsel and 
decide respecting the undertakings 
of their nation in war and peace; and 
other similar functions. But pro- 
phecy had no reference to, or influ- 
ence on, the law; which circumstance 
forms the essential difference betweea 
Moses and all other prophets, as laid 
down in Holy Writ: ‘* There arose 
not again in Israel a prophet like 
unto Moses, by whom the Lord was 
known face to face.’ (Deut. xxxiv. 
' 10.) ‘The words, ‘‘ known face to 
face,” express the exalted emanation 
of Divine wisdom which is ingrafted 
in the statutes and commandments 
of the law, revealed and made known 
to Moses only of all the prophets ;— 
a most important principle on which 
Tests the immutable continuation of 
the law ; as no man can, in the name 
of the Lord, announce a new law, 
although it be not contrary to the 
law of Moses, or be only intended to 
explain any commandment of the 
law or to decide its true intent by 
means of prophetic inspiration. As 
our Rabbies say in the Talmud, 
(treatise Megillah, folio 2,) ‘* These 
are the commandments—No prophet 
can add any new commandment to 
these.” And further, (Talmud, trea- 
tise Baba Bathra, folio 73,) ‘“ And 
of thy splendour, thou shalt impart to 
him. (Numbers xxvii. 19.)—Of thy 
‘splendour, not thy whole splendour.’ 
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The elders in the days of Moses said, 
‘“‘ The face of Moses is like that of the 
sun; the face of Joshua is like that 
of the moon.” ‘Their meaning was, 
that, although Joshua surpassed all 
Israelites, yet he did not equal Moses. 
They therefore assimilated Moses to 
the sun, which derives its light di- 
rectly from the Deity, while Joshua 
and all the other prophets re- 
ceive their light from the law of 
Moses, and are therefore like the 
moon, which reflects a borrowed light. 
Aud they use the words, face of 
Moses, and face of Joshua, in ailu- 
sion to the words of Holy Writ, 
‘“ face to face,” which, as we stated 
above, express the exalted emanation 
of Divine wisdom ingrafted in the 
lav. <As the moon affords its bor- 
rowed light to the inhabitants of the 
earth, so likewise do the prophets in 
Israel shine but solely in the light 
bestowed on them by the law of 
Moses, which alone emanates from 
the Deity. 

The prophets transmitted the law to 
the men of the Great Assembly—These 
were in the Babylonish captivity, and 
men of great wisdom. Some of them 
were the last of the prophets. In 
their number are likewise comprised 
Baruch, Zerubbabel, Nehemiah, 
Shariah, Reeliah, Mordecai, and 
their numerous associates ; ‘all and 
each of whom were capable of having 
transmitted to him and them the 
whole of the law. Theirs was called 
‘*the Great Assembly,” as this con- 
gregation of holy men restored the 
crown to its ancient dignity. They 
settled a lituryy for all Israel, as the 
decreasing spirit and knowledge of 
the people rendered it necessary. 
They taught the law publicly; and 
established good regulations for the 
welfare of their people. And although 
the whole of the members of this 
Assembly were not contemporary, 
yet froin the days of Ezra until those 
of Simon the Just, the Great Assem- 
bly continued, as vacancies caused 
by death were filled up by the wisest 
and best of the nation; so that its 
dignity and authority equalled those 
of the prophets. This state of things 
continued until the days of Antigo- 
nus of Socho, when the great num- 
ber of ancient sages and pre-eminent 
men capable of having the lagv trans- 
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mitted to them, died off; so that 
thenceforth but solitary individuals 


JERUSALEM AND THE TEMPLE. 


were so fortunate as to obtain a 
knowledge of the whole law. 


(To be continued.) 
-—_<—— 
Il. JERUSALEM AND THE TEMPLE, 
AS THEY WERE IN THE TIME OF THE HERODIANS. 
(Continued from page 173.) 


Norts-west of the temple, ad- 
joining Mount Moriah, stood the 
Castle Baris or Antonia; an erection 
intended (as we have already stated) 
to awe and bridle the people assem- 
bled on the mount of the temple. A 
high rock was chosen on which to 
place the formidable fortress. The 
rock was rendered perpendicular by 
walls of hewn stone, so that all at- 
tempts to climb up its height became 
impossible. The princes of the As- 
moneap dynasty at first erected a 
building, in the shape of a tower or 
keep, in which they took up their 
residence. Herod added to the al- 
ready strongly-fortified citadel. The 
circumference of the upper space was 
two stadia, or twelve hundred feet. 
A wall three feet high surrounded it 
within; the sides were covered by 

iazzas, or halls resting ou pillars. 

he palace was erected in the midst, 
and was forty feet high. A large 
armoury, several courts with dwell- 
ings for the warriors, baths, and 
other conveniences, surrounded the 
palace. At each of its four corners, 
a lofty tower was raised, three of 
which were fifty feet high; the fourth 
in the south-eastern angle was se- 
venty feet high, and overlooked the 
whole of the temple. Covered gal- 
leries led from this castle into the 
outer halls of the temple, in order, 
at all times, to secure an entrance 
for the soldiers from this fortress 
into the temple. 

Another strong castle, an erection 
of Herod’s, stood on the western 
side of the temple, but at a greater 
distance, and formed a second for- 
tress. This was a most splendid 
building, with innumerable apart- 
ments, differing in size and structure, 
and refectories of a hundred couches. 
Splendid galleries and piazzas were 
intermixed. The interior of the 
apartments was ornamented with 
beautifyl Mosaic floors, splendid 


ceilings, and costly furniture. The 
courts were formed into green lawns. 
Groves and orchards, with fountains 
and cascades, where the water flow- 
ed out of bronze statues, embellished 
the apen spaces. Strong walls and 
high towers defended this spacious 
and costly pile. One of the towers 
which the founder, in honour of one 
of his friends, called Hippicus, was 
twenty-five feet square, thirty feet 
high, and very massive. On _ its 
summit was a reservoir for water, 
twenty feet deep; and at the sides 
were two compartments of rooms 
above each other. Above these 
dwellings, which reached the height 
of twenty-five feet, was raised the bul- 
wark of three feet, which was covered 
by a roofed balustrade two feet high. 

The second tower called Phasael, 
after king Herod’s brother, had for 
its base a polygon forty feet high; 
on which was erected a piazza ten 
feet high. This surrounded a tower 
fifty feet in height, which contained 
dwellings provided with every con- 
venience, and surmounted by a bul- 
wark and covered balustrades. The 
third and most splendid tower, called 
Mariamne, was worthy of commem- 
orating the beautiful and virtuous 
lady whose name it bore. A poly- 
gon of twenty feet was its founda- 
tion. The building erected thereon 
to the height of thirty-five feet, simi- 
lar in shape to the others, was more 
splendidly constructed and furnished 
than those on the other towers. 
Blocks of white marble, twenty feet 
long, ten feet wide, and five feet 
high, were cemented with so much 
care throughout the whole of the 
building, that the joints were scarcely 
perceptible. 

Many other buildings, which until 
that period had remained unknown 
to the Jews, and which were devoted 
to unholy purposes, soon ornamented 
the city, and gave to foreign customs 
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and amusements a local habitation 
in Jerusalem. An amphitheatre, 
a theatre, a circus, an arena, ar- 
ranged in the Roman style, taught 
the people to ape the Romans; and, 
through the degrading abuse of these 
places of amusement, to barter the 
ancient dignity of the nation for the 
idle and tnomentary enjoyment of 
the games of folly. For in those 
days, these pastimes were,—as is still 
but too frequently the case,—a sen- 
sual excitement for debauched idlers, 
rather than a relaxation from in- 
dustrious toil, or a recompense for 
time usefully employed. 

Who so blind that he saw not, 
in these lesser erections, the germ of 
that destruction which overwhelmed 
yon splendid fortresses ? 

Such was the interior of the city. 
The number and position of its gates 
can no longer be ascertained. 

Near the city eastward, at a dis- 
tance of about five stadia from the 
city-walls, stood the Mount of Olives. 
The intervening space was formed 
by a deep valley, and by the brook 
Kidron. This mountain is very high, 
and its summit affords a full view 
over the whole city, and eastward to 
the Jordan. It bears many olive 
trees, whence it derives the name. 
The Garden Gethsemane (from the 
Hebrew Gath Schemen, ‘‘the oil- 
press,” was situated here. 
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To the west stuod the hill Golgo- 
tha, probably the place of execution 
for malefactors; for the name de- 
notes “‘place of skulls,” like the 


Latin word, Calvaria, the subsequent 


name of this hill. Some of the fa- 
thers of the church have discovered, 
—we know not by what indications, 
or on what authority—that the mor-. 
tal remains of our first father Adam 
are entombed in this spot. Many 
similar fables are related respecting 
other wondrous places surrounding 
this holy city. 

The valley of Hinnom extended 
to the south-east, pleasant, and rich 
in fruit-trees, and watered by the 
brooks Kidron and Gihon. This 
spot had, however, in days of re- 
motest antiquity, been selected as 
the site for the cruel immolation of 
human victims. The Jews assign 
the name of this spot—once devoted. 
to the most horrid inhumanity—to 
the place of punishment for departed 
sinners. 

The city received its supply of 
water from the neighbouring brooks, 
by means of aqueducts, and the re- 
servoirs or cisterns received the rain, 
which was used to drink. Thus the 
arts supplied the wants which nature 
had not afforded to this rocky soil, 
which it stinted with the hand ofa 
stepmother. 


——_—. 
Ill. MEFAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 


Sepher Ikkarim: 


** BOOK OF PRINCIPLES:” 


BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 


(Continued from page 170.) 


CHAPTER XXAXIlI. 


ALL enquirers and philosophers 
are unanimous in the opinion, that 
we cannot assign to the Deity any 
qualities either essential or accidental, 
except by means of the effects pro- 
duced by him, as we have demon- 
strated in the ninth chapter of this 
division. Such likewise is the opin- 
ion of all learned Divines, who in 
this instance agree with the philoso- 
phers, and accordingly Rabenu Moses 
the son of Mainon writes: ‘‘ He who 
asserts that the Holy One (blessed 
be He !) has essential qualities which 


nevertheless do not cause any plural- 
ity in his being,—he who asserts this, 
confounds affirmation and negation, 
and does not himself perceive the 
gross inconsistency of his assertion.” 
He therefore says that it is impossi- 
ble to assign to the Deity any abso- 
lute or positive quality; and it is 
only in a negative sense that any 
attributes that we assign to him can 
be justified ; except those which are 
evinced in the effects he produces, 
and he goes on to say; ‘“‘ The Deity 
is called Producer or First Cause, be- 
cause whatever exists is produced b 

him. He is likewise called the Ani- 
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mator, the Worker, the Creator, the 
Maker, the Preserver, because all 
these names express his relation to 
his creatures. He is likewise called 
wise, because all his works evince 
the very highest wisdom; merciful, 
benevolent, and gracious, because 
we perceive that he governs the uni- 
verse in mercy, good-will, and grace ; 
not as a recompense, for he receives 
nothing from any being, but from 
the free bounty of his own will; as 
it is said: ‘‘ Who has preceded me, 
to whom do Lowe any recompense ?”’ 
(Job xli. 2.) In like manner he is 
called beneficent, and full of charity, 
because he bestows the gifts of his 
kindness on all beings, who can re- 
turn him nothing, and from whom 
therefore he expects no reward, which 
is the true characteristic of generous 
beneficence. For this quality is ap- 
proved in two objects ; him who re- 
ceives, and him who bestows. In 
the first by having bestowed on him 
something which is_ beneficial to 
him; as for instance, if a person dis- 
tributes three gifts to three different 
persons, a sword to a boy, an ele- 
mentary book toa woman, and a dis- 
taff to a man, he has done an act of 
kindness to neither, as his gifts are 
useless to the objects of his bounty. 
They can only then hecome useful 
and really acts of kindness, if he ap- 
portions his presents according to 
their wants, giving the sword to the 
man, the distaff to the woman, and 
the book to the boy. The second 
(the donor) in order to entitle him- 
self to the name of generous and 
benevolent, must not do his acts of 
charity from any latent view of ad- 
vantage to himself; because, were he 
actuated by any such view he can no 
longer be called beneficent, but a 
trader who trafficks with his gifts, 
and looks upon them as baits to se- 
cure to himself worldly honour, and 
advantage. Although he give two- 
fold the amount of the advantage 
which accrues to him from his kind- 
ness, he is still but a trader, who es- 
timates the advantage he purchases 
for himself as equal in value to the 
price he pays for it; so that at hest 
he is a liberal dealer. He must like- 
wise not seek praise or commenda.- 
tion, or bestow his charity in order 
to avoid blame. For although these 
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last motives do not so directly evince 
the spirit of trafficking as the former, 
they nevertheless remain a species of 
bargain and sale. The Holy One 
(blessed be He!) distributes to each 
being that perfection, shape, and en- 
joyment, which is most salutary to 
him ; as our Rabbies remark on the 
works of creation, that all beings 
are created according to their own 
Wishes and desires, each with that 
particular shade and colouring in 
its conformation which is most agree- 
able to it. (Talmud, treatise Rosh- 
hashanah, folio 11.) Their meaning is, 
that when the Deity created ail 
beings, he vouchsafed unto each of 
them that conformation and shape, 
which to it (respectively) appears the 
most beautiful and appropriate ; and, 
by way of illustration, the Rabbies say, 
that if it were possible to inquire of 
every animate being its own opinion 
or choice respecting the conforma- 
tion peculiar to it as compared to 
that of others, there is no doubt but 
that each assigns the preference to 
itself, its shape and structure ; conse- 
quently, the act of kindness bestow- 
ed on each recipient is really and 
truly a generous act, inasmuch as 
each has had bestowed on him that 
which is most useful. The Donor 
(blessed be HE!) has most assuredly 
not created all these beings for his 
own advantage, or to derive any re- 
compense from them, or to avoid 
blame. He alone, therefore, is truly 
generous and beneficent, not only on 
account of the first creation, but of 
the continued, uninterrupted, and 
everlasting grace and mercy which 
preserves the universe and the mani- 
fold creatures which it contains, Of 
him the Sacred Singer truly says, 
‘* Praise ye the Lord, for he is good, 
his mercy endureth for ever.” 
(Psalm cvi. 1.) His meaning is, 
that the greatest of the manifold 
mercies of the Deity is, that his 
‘*mercy endureth for ever.” There- 
fore, likewise, it is said ‘of the Holy 
One, ‘‘ Blessed are those who pre- 
serve justice. He muiyp ‘doeth’ 
righteously at all times.’? (Psalm 
cvi. 3) As the verb “preserve” is 
plural, (‘‘ those who,”’) whereas muy 
“‘the doer,” is singular, my opinion 
is, that we ought to read, ‘‘ Blessed 
are those who preserve the justice of 
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him who doeth righteously at all 
times,” as they strive to imitate him. 
In this sense our Rabbies expound, 
“Thou shalt walk in his ways.” 
(Deut. xxviii. 9.) ‘‘As he is gra- 
cious, so shalt thou be gracious; as 
he is merciful so shalt thou be mer- 
ciful,’” &c. The Deity is likewise 
called “‘long-suffering, and most'mer- 


ciful,” &c., and visiting the sins of the. 


fathers on their children, &c., (Exod. 
xxxiv. 2, &c.,) on account of the 
effects which emanate from him and 
which govern human kind; these 
qualities are possible in his divine 
nature, although they are conflict- 
ing’ attributes, as long-suffering and 
mercy opposed to “‘ visiting the sins 
of the fathers on the children.’’ 
When Moses prayed to the Deity, 
‘Make: known to me thy ways,” 
(Exod. xxxiii. 13,) his meaning was: 
Teach me to understand how is it 
possible that an absolute unity like 
thyself, can be implored to exercjge 
various attributes, as thou art not 
influenced by matter as man is. In 
compliance with this request, the 
Deity reveals the thirteen attributes 
with which he governs human kind, 
and that therefore it is proper that 
man should implore, and invoke the 
exercise of these attributes. In re- 
ference to this passage of Holy Writ, 
our Rabbies say, And the Lord passed 
before him, &c. (Exod. xxxiv. 6.) 
R. Jochanan saith, ‘‘ Had these words 
not been written in the law, it would 
be impossible for human tongue to 
utter them; they teach us that the 
Holy One (blessed be He!) enve- 
loped himself like a s)2¥ rm dw, 
‘the reader to a congregation,’ in 
his attributes, and revealed unto 
Moses. Whenever thy people sin, 
and invoke my mercy in the manner 
I now make known to thee, I will 
pardon their transgression.” (Talmud, 
treatise Rosh hashanah, folio 17.) 
Their meaning is, that the Holy One 
revealed to Moses in his prophetic 
vision, that it behoves man to im- 
plore the divine mercy by invoking 
the thirteen attributes with which 
the human race is governed. Such 
attributes which are evidenced by 
their effect, we are, according to the 
opinion of Maimonides, permitted to 
ascribe to the Deity to invoke and 
to praise. But such attributes which 


are not evidenced in their effects, but 
which we ascribe to Him in his being: 
we are not permitted to praise or im- 
plore ; accordingly our Rabbies say, 
** The expression God, the Great, 
the Omnipotent, and the Tremen- 
dous! which we use in our prayers, 
although Moses set: the example by 
invoking the Deity in these terms, no 
one presumed to employ, until the 
men of the Great Assembly expound- 
ed their true meaning.” As these 
attributes do: not produce any appa- 
rent effects on earth, where we behold 
evil doers flourishing, and the op- 
pressor of his people prosperous, we 
would not dare to invoke these attri- 
butes. But the men of the Great 
Assembly taught us that these attri- 
butes likewise are active in the 
government of human beings; inas- 
much as his greatness is that he is 
long-suffering to sinners, his tremen- 
dousness is that he preserves one peo- 
ple amidst all the nations of the earth, 
and so forth; (Talmud, treatise Jo- 


‘mah, folio 69, page 2,) therefore they 


permitted us to use these words 
in our invocations. But even those 
qualities which are apparent in their 
effects, we are to attribute to Him in 
their perfection only, and free from 
all and every concomitant defect, 
which, when assigned to man, they 
imply. As although such qualities 
cause a mutation in our being by 
exciting within us a sensation which, 
till then, remained latent, or trans- 
poses us from one state of feeling 


into an opposite one, it does not of 


necessity follow that these qualities 
must or can produce the same effect 
on Him. (Blessed be He!) For his 


1S5. 


ways are not like our ways, and his . 


thoughts not like ours. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE qualities which are attributed 
to the Holy One, (blessed be He !) 
but which are not evinced in the ef- 
fects he produces; as his unity, pyi- 
ority, truth, and others of the same 
kind, can only be assigned to Him, 
negatively, and in accordance with 
the opinions of philosophers, sages, 
and divines. As we have already 
fully demonstrated with regard to the 
words Ms, ‘‘one,” and 2107p, 
‘* primary.”. The word NOR, “ true,” 
denotes that existence which does not 
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depend on any thing external to, or 
besides, itself, as we intend here- 
after to explain more at large. It is, 
however, impossible to assign that 
quality to Him positively: for were 
attributes assigned to Him as essen- 
tial and positive, they would not con- 
fer on Him any praiseworthy ex- 
cellence, but would, on the contrary, 
derogate from Him who is all-perfect 
and infinite. We find in the Talmud, 
(treatise Berachoth, folio 35,)'a nar- 
rative from which our Rabbies took 
the opportunity, according to their 
wonted method of instruction, to con- 
vey in few and simple, but apposite, 
words, a most sublime lesson. An in- 
dividual mounted the pulpit, in the 
presenee of R. Chanina, and in pro- 
nouncing prayers, he enlarged on 
he attributes of the Deity ; calling 
Him the Mighty, the Pious, the True, 
the Powerful, the Good, the Just, 
&c., &c. R. Chanina remained silent 
until the prayers were concluded ; 
when he addressed this individual, 


and said, ‘‘ Hast thou at last com-" 


pleted the praises of thy Lord? Thy 
conduct resembles that of a man who 
wishes to praise the riches of a mo- 
narch that has a million golden dinars 
in his treasury, and who says, ‘ Ve- 
rily, thou art rich; thou hast a mil- 
lion coins of silver in thy treasury.’ 
This would not give an exalted idea 
of the royal riches, but, on the con- 
trary, depreciate them ; such is thy 
lengthy praise of the Deity.” R. 
Chanina, in his simile, does not say 
that the injudicious praiser of the 
royal riches lessens their nominal 
amount, though he greatly reduces 
their value. Such is any attempt on 
our part to define the perfections of 
the Holy One, (blessed be He!) as 
in him every thing is infinite, and, 
consequently, inconceivable to us. 
It therefore behoves us in our pray- 
ers not to enlarge on his attributes, 
or to add to those qualifications 
which, on the authority of Moses 
and the prophets, are contained in 
our orisons. And in expressing 
these attributes, we must be aware 
that they are so expressed because 
language does not furnish us with 
any terms more appropriate to con- 
vey our ideas, but that they are to 
be understood as negatives only. 

_ Thus the qualifications of the 
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Deity are twofold; in himself, and 
evinced by the effects He produces. 
The first are so completely and ut- 
terly incomprehensible, even to the 
wisest of mortals, that it is impossible 
at all to conceive them except nega- 
tively. The second are conceivable 
to all mankind, be they wise or not ; 
as the Sacred Singer saith, ‘‘ Under- 
stand this, ye who are ignorant in 
the nation. Ye fools, when will ye 
become wise? He who planted the 
ear shall he not hear? He who shaped 
the eye shall he not see? (Psalm xciv. 
8.) To these twofold attributes, the 
poet-king alludes when he praises 
the Lord, and sings, “ Praise the 
Lord, O my soul; all my inward 
parts, his holy name. Praise the 
Lord, O my soul, forget not alt his 
manifold bounties!” (Psalm ci. 1, 
2.) Respecting the first order of 
attributes, he is brief. He compre- 
hends them not, and therefore pre- 
sumes but to allude to them; and 
saith, ‘‘ His holy name,’’ as that 
name is essential to Him, (blessed be 
He!)—no mortal dares enlarge 
on this subject—and what little he 
does utter, he must understand ne- 
gatively. And therefore the Singer 
calls upon his inward parts to praise 
the holy name- of God, because the 
tongue cannot give proper utterance 
to that name. Respecting the se- 
cond order of attributes, namely, 
those which are evinced by the effects 
the Deity produces; the abundant 
goodness which he has bestowed on 
all his creatures, and the dispensa- 
tion by which he governs the world, 
the poet repeats, ‘‘ Praise the Lord, 
O my soul!” and adds, ‘‘ Forget not 
all his manifold bounties,” as these 
are evinced and known to us On 
these attributes he enlarges, and enu- 
merates among them that ‘‘ He made 
known his ways to Moses,” (ibid. 7,) 
alluding to the thirteen attributes of 
mercy by which the world is govern- 
ed, and which were revealed to 
Moses.—This is, also, expressed in 
the triumphal song of Moses. He 
likewise repeats, ‘‘ Who among the 
mighty is like unto thee, O Lord ? 
Who is like unto thee exalted in ho- 
liness? awful in praise, worker of 
wonders!” (Exodus xv. 11.) The first 
order of attributes he alludes to where 
Moses says, ‘‘ awful in praise,’ means 
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that he is struck with awe, and fears 
to praise ; but, respecting the second 
order of attributes, Moses exclaims, 
“Worker of wonders! Thy won- 
drous works evince thy glorious at- 
tributes.” On these he enlarges: 
“Thou stretchest forth thy right 
hand. Thou leadest in thy might.” 
‘‘The Lord is a Warrior.” ‘‘ Thy 
right hand, O Lord, is exalted in 
power; thy right hand crushes thy 
foes; ? and so forth. And before 
Moses commences any of his praises, 
he premises with the words T)°WR, 
“I will sing unto the Lord.” The 
words I am about to utter are but a 
poetic effusion, for, in reality, I know 
no words with which to utter His 
praise; for ‘he is highly exalted ; ” 
and the praises most becoming would 
be to bow in silent admiration. This 
is the meaning of the Psalmist, when 
he says, “‘ Silence is praise to thee, 
Q God.” (Psalm Ixv. 2.) And in 
the same manner our Rabbies un- 
derstood this passage, when they 
say, (Talmud, treatise Megillah, folio 
is, smipny sdio4 od, “The 
highest seasoning to all is, silence; 
as it is said, ‘Silence is praise to 
thee, O God.’” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Or these two orders of attributes, 
some are evinced in his works, to 
which alone they appertain; as his 
mercy, graciousness, long-suffering, 
and many more the like. Others, 
as is quite evident, are solely within 
himseif ; such as his unity, priority, 
eternity, &c. But there are some 
attributes of which we are not cer- 
tain whether they appertain to the 
first or second order. It therefore 
behoves us to endeavour to attain 
some conception respecting one or 
two of these last-mentioned attri- 
butes, in order that we may, by their 
means, form some idea respecting 
those others which resemble them. 

When it is said of Fim, (blessed 
be He!) “‘God is good,” it behoves 
us to consider this expression in a 
twofold manner : 1. With reference to 
his works. As all goodness emanates 
from him, and he cannot, therefore, 
possibly be other than good. And 
accordingly the Psalmist saith, ‘‘The 
Lord is good to all.” (Psalm cxlv. 5.) 
2. Abstractedly; in which case it 
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can only be understood in a nega- 
tive sense; namely, that his being.is 
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free from every thing which is not 


good. This attribute of goodness, 
in both its bearings, we find express- 
ed in Holy Writ: ‘* Thou art good, 
O Lord, and doest good.’’ (Psalm 
cxix. 68.) The meaning is, Thou 
art good, abstractedly; and it 1s 
known that thou art good from thy 
works. 

When it is said, ‘God is wise,” 
if the expression is applied to his 


works, it means, that the infinite 


wisdom displayed in the various 


works of creation is a positive proof 


that the Creator must he all-wise. 
But if the expression is applied to 


him abstractedly, it must be under- 
stood negatively ; peat & that there’ 
i 


is nothing hidden from his penetra- 
tion. Which must be the case: As 
He (blessed be He!) is a pure intel- 
ligence, divested of every thing ma- 
terial, it is impossible that any thing 
should be impenetrable to him. For 
as the activity of the visual orb is 
only limited by the interposition of 
some material substance, as water, 
dust, air, or disease, so likewise the 
mind is only bounded in its scope 
by the material body. The fumts 
arising from the stomach tend to 
obscure the intellect. Children who, 
in their growth, possess too strong a 


flow of animal spirits, find it more 


dificult to comprehend what is 
taughsé to them than those who are 
not so abundantly gifted with fluids. 
This shows us the great influence of 
matter on mind, which it circum- 
scribes and limits. But an absqlute 
intelligence may be called wise, as 
nothing material can interpose to 


prevent his universal penetration. 


And as his existence preceded all 
others, and is infinite, his wisdom 
must correspond with his existence. 

When his volition is mentioned, if 
in reference to his works, the mean-. 
ing is, that whatever is done in hea- 
ven or on earth is so done by virtue 
of his absolute will: As the Sacred 


Singer saith, ‘‘ Whatever the Lord. 


willed he effected, in the heavens. 
and on the earth.”’ (Psalm cxxxv. 6.) 
And this expression arises from our 
seeing by the works of creation that 
that the Creator planned them ac- 
cording to his will and design, on 
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which they.are dependent. In this -creatures; and no one can gainsay - 
sense the word is frequently used in“ or.oppose him. If applied to him - 
the Sacred Scriptures. But when the abstractedly, the meaning is nega- - 
word is applied to him abstractedly, tive: That he is never weary or - 


we cannot conceive what volition is 
in him, as he is eternally immutable, 


and undergoes no change of pur-, 


pose. We must, therefore, likewise 


ie junderstand it negatively: that he is 


inot averse to, does not forget or 
‘abandon, his purpose : as the Psalm- 
ist says, “‘ Thy will, O Lord, is on 


* ‘thy land. Thou wilt restore Jacob, 


go and cause him to return.” (Psalm 


™“ When it is said, ‘The Lord is p 


Ixxxv. 2.) The meaning is, Thou 


: art not averse to, or abandonest not, | 
thy land or its inhabitants, and hast’! 


not forgotten to have mercy en 
them. This passage is opposed te 


that other which says, ‘‘ My wrath’ 
will be kindled against him on that . 
I will abandon and hide my — 
face from them, and they shall be. 
consumed.” (Deut. xxxi. 17.) There-- 


day. 


fore the Psalmist concludes the verse 
which we quoted above, ‘‘ Thou hast 
recalled the whole of thy anger, and 
hast renounced thy wrath which was 
kindled.” (Psalm lxxxv. 4.) 


o- 7 


powerless. 

When it is said, ‘‘The Lord liveth;” - 
if in reference to his works, the - 
meaning is, all life emanates from 
him, therefore he must be alive; as 
without him there could be no life. 
If applied to him abstractedly, we 
must understand it negatively. What 
emanates from him does not emanate 
involuntarily and without his know- 
ledge, as heat from fire, or light 
from flame; but whatever ema- 
Hates from him is with free will and 
intention; that he knows, wills, and 
intends like a perfect and animate 
being. . 

This is a subject so very delicate 
and sublime, that we cannot find any 
words properly to convey our mean- 
ing, and can only say, His power is 
unlimited, and he does not:weary in 
emanating. He wills, that is to say, 
1s not averse, does not cease or for- 
get, to emanate. He knows, that is 
to say, nothing is hidden from him 
of all he emanates. For all these 


tent,’ or ‘‘ mighty ;” if in reference . reasons we say, ‘‘ The Lord liveth ;”’ 


to his works, the meaning is, that - and we express his all-perfection by 
whatever he determines he can per- - saying that he is free from every im- 
- form, and work his will on all his -perfection. : 
. (To be continued ) 
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Sucu being the intentions of the unto appertaining. The third series, © 


compiler, he divided his work, the 
Mishna, into six 19°1D, sedarim, or 
series. The first, called M°Y}, “‘ of 
seeds,”’ treats of agricultural laws : 
Such as, 10°55, the prohibition of 
using mingled seeds; MO°DW, the 
septennial agrarian rest; 71), the 
triennial interdict of the fruits of 
newly planted trees; MIDN0N, legal 
oblations to the priests; NIIWyn, 
tithes, and all other donations 
ordained by law. The second series, 
called 110, “‘ of times or feasts,” 
treats of the sabbath and the annual 
festivals and holy days, the duties of 
their observance, and the various 
enactments and prohibitions there- 


called t>°t3, “‘of women,” treats of 
the intercourse between the sexes; 
of husband and wife; of ny¥»>n, and 
12°, th
The first series commences with 
the treatise M392, berachoth, or 
“ blessings ;” because it is not per- 
mitted to enjoy the gifts of provi- 
dence without previously blessing or 
thanking the Divine Giver. And 
as the daily duty most imperative 
on the Israelite is DOW Np, the 
kriath shmang, or, ‘‘the confession 
of his faith,” the treatise opens with 
that important subject. The com- 
piler next proceeds in due order with 
the agricultural laws. The second 
treatise is TINH, peah, ‘ the corner of 
the field,” asthislaw precedes the har- 
vest-home. The third treatise 9811, 
demai, or ‘‘ questionable oblations,” 
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follows next, because, like the pre- 
ceding one, it stipulates in favour of 
the poor. The fourth treatise, 
t°n55, klatim, “ mingled seeds,” fol- 
lows next, according to the order laid 
down in Leviticus xix. The fifth 
treatise is M’Y’Aw, shvingith, “the 
septennial agrarian rest,” although, 
according to the order observed in 
the law, ™>4y ought to follow 
to55; but as the first is only a 
a conditional law, and depends on 
the circumstance of a man’s planting 
fruit-trees, whereas the septennial 
rest is absolute, must be observed, 
and is peculiarly and distinctly intro- 
duced in the law, the compiler gives 
it priority, as being the more impera- 
tive. The sixth treatise is MNIAN, 
trumoth, ** oblations ; ” because these 
are the first gifts of the land. Next fol- 
lows the seventh treatise, NINWYID, 
mangseroth, or ‘‘ tithes in general.” 
Then the eighth treatise, W WY, 
mangser shini, “secondary tithes,” 
of corn in the grain before it is 
ground. The next treatise is the 
9th; mn, chalah, “ the cake of the 
first dough.” (Vide Numbers xv.) 
The tenth treatise is mb59, orlak, 
“ the triennial interdict of the fruits 
of newly planted trees:” After 


“which comes the eleventh treatise, 


DM), bekurim, “ first ripe fruits.” 
These eleven treatises, form the first 
270, sedir, or series. 

The second series, 119 11D, “ of 
times or festivals,” is opened, 1. By 
the treatise Ma, Sabbath, as the 
first in rank, of most frequent occur- 
rence, and taking precedence, in the 
law, of all other festivals. 2. The 
treatise P2199, Erubin, *“rites pe- 
culiar and relating to the observance 
of the Sabbath.” 3. The- treatise 
tm np, Pesachim, ‘‘ what relates to 
the paschal festival;” these being 
the first commands given to Moses, 
and the repetition of which immedi- 
ately succeeds the Sabbath. 4. The 
treatise rdw, Shekalim, “of the 
half shekel,” as ordained by the 
law, Exodus xxx. 12. 5. The trea- 
tise 8)! Ioma, or “the day,” of 
atonement, according to the order 
laid down in the law. The compiler, 
to complete the three great festivals 
in the sixth treatise, returns to 
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n31D, Succoth, or “ tabernacles; ” 
and in the seventh treatise, (called 
after its first word My), befzah, 
“the egg,”) in which is contained 
the third great festival, MIV12W, 
“the pentecost.” Of all the great 
festivals enumerated in the law the 
only remaining one is MWI Wr, 
Rosh hashanah, or “the new year,” 
to which he devotes the eighth trea- 
tise. 

After the great festivals ordained 
by the law, the compiler next notices 
the fast days, (mentioned and insti- 
tuted by the prophets,) in the trea- 
nvayn, Tangnioth, ‘fasts.’ The 
tenth treatise is MAD, Megilah, 
“ the roll,” or record relating to the 
commemorative festival of Purim, 
which is likewise of prophetic insti- 
tution. The next or eleventh trea- 
tise is 9p 1910, Monged Katan, or 
“minor festivals.” The twelfth 
treatise is 11210, Chachiga, *“* solem- 
nities,” relating to the ascent to 
Jerusalem on the three principal fes- 
tivals. These twelve treatises form 
the second series. 

The third series opens with, 1. 
nina, Jebamoth, or “ the duties; of 
the brother-in-law,” &c. The reason 
why he assigns the priority to these 
laws, in preference to any other con- 
jugal laws, is because all other mafri- 
monial contracts are voluntary, 
whereas the duties of the brother 
_ towards his widowed and childless 
sister-in-law are compulsory, and the 
judge constrains him either to marry 
or release her. The second treatise is 
nin», Kethuboth, “dowries and 
marriage settlements.” The third, 
yr, Nedarin, “ vows,” treats of the 
rights of the husband to annul the 
vows of the wife. The fourth trea- 
tise is 1°13, Nasir, relating to him 
who separates himself, as being a 
branch of vows, which the husband 
has likewise the right to annul. The 
fifth treatise is p0"1, Gitin, ‘‘ di- 
vorces,” which dissolve the matri- 
monial contract. The sixth treatise 
is 11010, Sutah, * the suspected,” as 
being connected with divorce, which 
must ensue if the suspicion is proved 
to be well-founded. The seventh trea- 
tise isp wp, Kedushin, ** espousals.”’ 
It may be asked, “‘ Why does this trea- 
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tise close the series, and why is pot 
that precedence given to it before the 
preceding four, which, in the order of 
time, is its due?” The reason ie, 
that the words of the law con- 
vey this order. ‘‘ He shall write to 
her a letter of divorce, which he 
shall put in her hand: She shall 
leave his house, and go, and become 
the wife of another man.” (Deutero- 
nomy xxiv. 1, 2.) These two sen- 
tences, ‘‘ leave his house,” “ and go, 
and become,” &c., are cited in the 
Talmud, (treatise Kedushin, folio 51,) 
and from them, on the authority of 
tradition, they deduce that the matri- 
monial compact is like its dissolu- 
tion; and they therefore preserve the 
order which in these verses of scrip- 
ture is laid down. These seven trea- 
tises complete the third series. 

The fourth series is, at its open- 
ing, divided into three parts, which 
together form the first treatise. 
These are, (1.) SOP N22, Babah 
Kamah, “the first part,” which treatsjof 
damages caused by an animal, by tres- 
pass, incendiarism, assault, and bat- 
tery. This part of the treatise opens 
the series in order to point out the 
laws relating to such wrongs and 
injuries as are of most frequent oc- 
currence, and which it is the first 
duty of the judge to enforce. (2.) 
NYY 823, Baba Meziah, “the 
middle part,” treats of' claims 
resulting from trusts; such as gra- 
tuitous trust and;salary, gratuitous 
loan of things and hire, according to 
the order laid down in Exodus xxi. 
(3.) X92 823, Baba Bathra, “the 
last part,” treats of the partition of 
immovables, laws of tenantcy, joint 
occupation, and rights of common; 
laws of purchase and sale, defects 
which annul a purchase, what con- 
stitutes a sale, and what a guaran- 
tee, with laws of succession and in- 
heritance. These laws form the last 
of the three parts, as not being laid 
down in the law of Moses, but are 
partly traditional, and in part sub- 
sequently adopted, as founded on 
logical deduction. 2. The next trea- 
tise is 31157130, Sanhedrin. Having 
first treated of laws, he next epeaks 
of the tribunals that are to adminis- 
ter these laws. 3. The next treatise 
is Dm, Mukoth, “scourging,” and 
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treats of corporeal punishments, 
which can only be inflicted by com- 
mand of a competent tribunal; (vide 
Deut. xxv.;) and, therefore, this 
treatise is the next in order to that 
which enumerates the functions of 
the tribunal. 4. This treatise is 
ny12, Schvungoth, “ oaths,” con- 
cerning the oaths to be administered ; 
a subject in close connexion with the 
preceding. 5. The fifth treatise is 
NYY, Edioth, or ** witnesses,” con- 
cerning the laws” . evidence; like- 
wise in absolute connexion with the 
administration of justice. 6. The 
next treatise is Tt 111129, Angvodah 
Sara, “strange or idolatrous wor- 
ship :” The punishment is part of the 
functions with which the tribunalisin, 
vested, and thelaws concerning which 
come under its immediate cognizance. 
And this subject is placed last in the 
series, as being of most rare occur- 
rence. 7. Having thus concluded 
the subjects relating to jurispru- 
dence, the compiler proceeds to com- 
prise in this series the seventh trea- 


tise NIN, Aboth, “the ethics of the . 


fathers ;” containing the order of 
tradition, and the maxims of the 
elder Rabbies. The causes which 
led to the placing of this treatise at 
the close of the fourth series are 
twofold: (1-) To point out the 
authority and precision of the chain 
of traditions, and the dignity of those 
by whom they were” transmitted, 
each of whom was the first in his 
respective age, and, therefore, equal 
to prophets. So that no man may 
say, “Why shall I submit to, or 
adopt, the decisions of this particular 
judge or tribunal? ” as the decision is 
not that of the particular judge before 
whom he stands, but of the law, trans- 
mitted and preserved by the chiefs of 
Israel. (2.) Because the ethic pre- 
cepts which this treatise contains are 
of even greater importance to the 
judge than to any other individual ; 
as the latter, by transgressing, chiefly 
injures himself; whereas, the former 
injures the whole community over 
which he presides. Accordingly, 
several of the moral precepts in this 
treatise are only adapted for judges : 
As, for instance, ‘* Consider maturely 
before you pronounce sentence; ” and 
many more of a similar import. 8. 
The eighth and last treatise is 
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NYIT, horioth, or “ decisions,” the 
manner of pronouncing sentence, and . 
other matters relating to judges and 
their functions. Thus the number 
of treatises comprised in this series 
is eight. 

The fifth series opens with o'rna} 


‘ Sebachim, “ sacrifices,” and treats of 


all manner of offerings and sacrifices. 
The second treatise is ninm3m, Mina- 
choth, ** meat-offerings,” relating to 
those offerings of flour which are 
called by that name. The third 
treatise is phir, Chulin, or “ not sa- 
cred,” and relates to the slaughtering 
of animals for general use. The 
fourth treatise is 119159), Bechoroth, 
“the first-born,” and the laws relat- 


ing to them. The fifth treatise is Doy, 


Erachim ** valuation,” and relates to 
the estimated valuations which are 
by vow consecrated to the Divine 
worship. The sixth treatise is minn, 
Tamurah, ** commutation,” respect- 
ing such objects as have been conse- 
crated by vow. The seventh treatise 
is Nino, Kerithoth, ‘cut off,” or 
prohibitions, the infringement of 
which is punished by the Deity, in 
the words of Scripture, “He shall 
be cut off from amidst his people.” 
This subject is added to the former, 
because those crimes the wanton 
commission of which is punished as 
aforesaid, are, if accidentally or un- 
wittingly committed, expiated by a 
sin-offering; and therefore this sub- 
ject is connected with sacrifices. 
The eighth treatise is 75°yn, Men- 
gilah, ‘‘ what has been profaned,” 
relating to things that have been 
consecrated, but have subsequently 
become desecrated. The next trea- 
tise is mn, Tamid, or “copstant. 
offerings,” and narrates the manner 
in which the sacrifices were offered 
in the temple, in order to preserve 
the remembrance of them. The 
tenth treatise is nyan, Midoth, 
‘ measurement,” containing an ac- 
count of the temple, its construction 
and proportions; in order that they, 
too, may be preserved from oblivion, 
and copied at such future time in 
which it pleases an All-merciful 
Providence to permit us to rebuild 
our temple. (May it be speedily and 
in our days! Amen !) For this con- 
struction and these proportions were 
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dictated by Divine inspiration; as it 
is written, *“ All in writing, from the 
hand of God, who caused me to un- 
derstand all the workmanship of the 
model.” (1 Chron. xxviii. 19.) The 
next treatise is 3p, Kanim, “ of 
nests,” concerning the birds for 8a- 
crifices. ‘The number of treatises in 
this series is eleven.. 

The last series commences with 
the treatise 0°55, Kelim, ‘‘ utensils,” 
enumerating such things as are sus- 
ceptible of imbibing impurity, and 
such others as are not possessed of 

that susceptibility. The second trea- 
tise is nybits, Aholoth, “* tents,” and 
treats of the impurity of a corpse, 
which infects every thing that is in 
the same habitation. And this sub- 
ject takes precedence over all other 
- species of infecting impurity, because 
it is the most powerful and of most 
frequent occurrence. The third 
treatise is 1933, Negangim, “ con- 
tagious disorders,” as these likewise 
pollute in a similar manner with a 
corpse, not only by touch, but b 
their simple presence under any roof. 
The fourth treatise, mob, Parah, 
‘heifer,’ relates to the means of 
purification, and the commands of 
the red heifer. (Vide Numbers xix.) 
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The fifth treatise is minntw, Taha- 
roth, “ cleanliness,” (so called in 
order to preserve propriety of ex- 
pression,) which treats of the impuri.. 
ties of an inferjor degree, which can 
become purified on the same day at 
sun-set. The sixth treatise, NNi po, 
Mikvaoth, ‘‘ springs of water,” relates 
to ablutions. The seventh treatise 
is 1113, Nidah.* The eighth treatise 
is priwon, Machshirin, ‘ purify- 
ing,” relating to the rites of purifica- 
tion. The ninth treatise is t5°3}.+ 
The tenth treatise is toy 5190, Te- 
bil jom, ‘‘ Ablution of the same day,” 
the rites of purification by ablution 
on the same day. The eleventh 
treatise, °°, Tadaió: ““ hands,” re- 
lates to cleanliness of hands. The 
twelfth treatise is pyp1», Ulkzim, 
“ handles,” relating to those things 
which convey impurity by the touch. 
This series contains twelve treatises. 

The number of treatises in the 
whole Mishna are sixty-one ; namely, 
in the first series, eleven; in the second 
series, twelve; in the third series, 
seven; in the fourth series, eight; 
in the fifth series, eleven ; and in the 
sixth series, twelve. 


* Levit. xv. 2—18. + Levit. xix. 19—33. 


(To be continued.) 


o C 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
: To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 
e IR, 

“ Tue question raised by your Correspondent, ‘B. E., is certainly a 
curious one, and the only way I can suggest to meet the difficulty, is to sup- 
pose the copy from which the LXX translated, and which Josephus read, had 
4°25 instead of 4°25; for they have translated the former word, in several 
places, by 7wap, as your Correspondent justly observes they have done the 
latter in the passage to which he refers; Exodus xxix. 13; Prov. vii. 23; 
Gen. xlix. 6, and many others. See also Professor Hurwitz's note on Gen. 
xlix. 6, in his Interlinear Translation. 

«If 4995 be the right reading, I can find no better translation than that of 
Parkhurst: ‘And she put the network of goat's hair before its’ (the Te- 
raphim’s) * pillows.’ The design was to show there was a person under the 
bed-clothes, and to hide the face by the network of goat's hair, which fell 
from a:canopy just before the pillows. 

«With many thanks for your interesting publication, I am, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Prederick-street, Dec. 10th, 1834. J. 
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1. THE MISHNA. 
NAN nop», Mescheth Aboth : ‘‘ THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 
735 y. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 
I. Thry laid down three maxims: “* 1. Be deliberate in your decisions. 2. Raise many 


disciples. 


8. Construct a fence round the Law.”—(Mes. 46. cap i.l.) 


(Continued from page Wer 15 7 


Commentary. They laid down 
three maxims—When they discovered 
that the Spirit of prophecy was de- 
parted from Israel, and that mental 
capacities had decreased, they recom- 
mended, to the careful observance of 
the Leaders who should preside over 
the succeeding generations of Israel, 
three maxims, one of which re- 
lates to the law, a second to wor- 
ship, and the third to practical bene- 
volence, as they here follow :— 

Be deliberate in your decisions— 
Such decisionsas are to settle the ques- 
tions of right, which two contending 
individuals bring before your tri- 
bunal. The Spirit of prophecy with 
which the Judges of Israel had till 
then been gifted, had enabled them at 
once to discover the truth of such 
allegations as were submitted to their 
judicial decision. But as this means 
of detecting truth and falsehood had 
ceased, it became the duty of the 
Judges, in addition to a perfect 
knowledge of the law, to call to their 
aid deep penetration and mature 
reflective deliberation; as Solomon 
prayed, in reply to the Divine offer, 
“ Ask, what shall I grant to thee ? ” 
“* Give unto thy servant a heart of 
understanding, to judge thy people, 
and to distinguish wrong from right : 
For who can presume to judge this 
thy mighty people ? ” (1 Kingsiii. 9.) 
This maxim, which taught the Judges 
carefully to preserve the rights of 
individuals, and not to lessen the 
sacred dignity of justice by impa- 
tience, or want of due deliberation, 
was a lesson of practical benevo- 
Jence, the more important, as the 


bond of the social state is justice, 
alike essential to high and low. 
Raise many disciples—As, till then, 
every generation in Israel had for- 
tunately possessed Prophets distin- 
guished by the Divine inspiration, 
no fear could be entertained that the 
law and its precepts might be for- 
gotten ; for they were at once pointed 
out as pre-eminent, and worthy of 
having the whole law transmitted to 
them. But as men distinguished b 
the Deity, and prophetically inspired, 
were no longer to be found in Israel, 
the men of the Great Assembly im- 
pressed the duty on succeeding 
Teachers, to instruct numerous disci- 
ples: So that, although not any one 
of those disciples might be capable 
to retain the whole of the law, yet 
many of them would, by each retain- 
ing a portion, together retain the 
whole. This precept, then, was 
intended to preserve the knowledge 
of the law, by disseminating it among 
the many, and thus rendering it, to 
a certain extent, general in Israel. 
Construct a fence round the law— 
This is an exhortation, to succeeding 
Leaders of Israel, to watch over the 
purity of the law and faith, and from 
time to time to enact such ordi- 
nances for its better observance as 
they might think needful. The 
words ‘‘ fence,’*and “ ordinances,” 
are used with a twofold intention. 
The first is to ensure a perfect ob- 
servance of the law, for which pur- 
pose certain things that in them- 
selves are lawful, become prohibited, 
in order by that means to secure and 
enforce the due observance of certain 
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other things, that in themselves are 
actually unlawful. -This was done 
ever since the days of Moses, as we 
find, in manifold' instances, that 
Moses, David, and Solomon, and 
the assessors Of their tribunals, en- 
acted certain ordinances, to prevent 
the possible infraction of the law. 
The second intention is, to maintain 
the purity of faith, and to prevent 
heresies and schisms. The men of 
the Great Assembly beheld the ex- 
tension of the Grecian conquest and 
domination, under Alexander the 
Great and his successors; and per- 
ceived that the Jews would, from 
their subjugated condition, be ex- 
posed to frequent intercourse with 
the Greeks, and to the danger of 
becoming infected with the perni- 
cious spirit of infidelity that per- 
vaded the different systems of Greek 
philosophy, then in their zenith, and 


` Vthat among Israel no man was then 
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done. The dangers which the men 
of the Great Assembly foresaw, from 
the intercourse of the Israelites with 
their corrupt and infidel rulers, actu- 
ally became realized; as many Jews 
imbibed the destructive principles of 
the Greek philosophy and atheism, 
and abandoned their faith, until An- 
tiochus became the instrument of the 
Divine wrath, and by his cruelty 
recalled the nation to a sense of what 
was due to their holy law. The men 
of the Great Assembly, therefore, 
considered it their duty to bequeath 
to their successors the counsel to 
watch over the purity of the faith. 
And, as all Divine worship, in order 
to be acceptable, must be the result 
of conviction built upon faith, with- 
out which it degenerates into mere 
external observance, and a service of 
the lips, but not of the heart,—this 
their last maxim is intended to give 
the Divine worship that pure sin- 


- found who might stéi the torrent of 
infidelity, as Elijah did on Mount 
' Carmel, and as Elisha had frequently 


cerity which is the offspring of 
conviction, and rests upon faith. 


II. Simon the Just was the last survivor of the men of the Great Assembly. 


He 


was in the habit of saying, “ The existence of the world rests upon three things: On the 
law, on worship, and on practical benevolence.” 


Commentary. Simon the Just was 
the last survivor, &c.—He lived a 
considerable time after the erection 
of the second temple; and our In- 
structer tells us, that he was the last 
survivor of those great men to whom 
the whole law was transmitted. He 
likewise was High Priest, and ad- 
ministered the law to Israel during 
his life-time. 

He was in the habit of saying—Ac- 
cording to my opinion this Mishna 
(verse ) is the fundamental key to 
the whole treatise, and all the rest 
is merely the commentary on this 
one verse. His maxims are pre- 
cisely the same three which he had 
heard from. his teachers and asses- 
sors; with the sole difference, that, 
while they confined their advice to 
the Chiefs and Leaders of Israel, he 
addressed himself to the whole com- 
munity. They delivered their max- 
ims as a command to be obeyed ; 
while he merely asserted his as an 
opinion. The cause of this differ- 
ence we shall hereafter explain. 

` The existence of the world rests 
upon three things—The purpose of 


our Instructer is not in this place to 
investigate the hidden s sof 


Tet swt 
philosop h 
futiléand useless researcWes. rue 
Sages, Prophets árd pious men do 
not, however kire way 10 the in- 
dulgence of so idle a curiosity ; but 
aith, on 


rely, in fulne Holy 
Writ, and do not attempt to pene- 
trate ‘into mysteries beyond the 
reach or grasp of human concep- 
tion: According to the example of 
the Sacred Singer, who, after having 
mentioned the unfathomable myste- 
ries of Providence, that the righte- 
ous suffers evil whilst the wicked 
prospers, adds, “ I am ignorant, and 
know nothing: Before thee I am 
but as ananimal. Therefore I will 
constantly keep to thee.” (Psalm 
Ixxiii. 22, 23.) His meaning is—To 
understand and explain thy incon- 
ceivable secrets, 1 am most ignorant ; 
but my faith is perfect in thee and 
thy justice; therefore I will rely on 
thee, and ever keep to thy command- 
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ments. The knowledge which the 
Prophets and Sages of Israel ac- 
quired of the being and attributes of 
the Deity, they carefully preserved 
from the arrogant presumption of 
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the ignorant multitude; but clothed 
their expressions ın that sublime 
obscurity which pure faith in God, 
and ad obedience to his Holy 
Word, could alone comprehend. 


(To be continued ) 
—4 — 
II. DIDACTIC POETRY OF THE RABBIES. 
Bechinath Olam: ‘f AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE MORAL WORLD.” 
(Continued from page 136.) 


CHAPTER 111,* 


For man so qualified, 1 conceive 
great trouble and vexation. 

Is it meet that a beautiful piece of 
sapphire, like this, should be exposed 
to accidents and plagues, as a target 
to the arrow? 

Is it proper that he be destined to 

. Shame and scorn, as one of the most 
insignificant ? 

Is it fitting that he be made to 
bear burthens and contumely alike 
in youth and in age ? 

How! will he who (compared to a 
son of God) might sit in wisdom’s 
seat, become solitary and silent ! 


Alas that the pastor of faith should 


but feed on the wind! that the pro- 
moter of wisdom and morals should 
sink under his burthen ! 

- Although relying on his under- 
"standing for his escape, how will he 
find his wisdom fail to support him! 

Depending on his integrity, how 
will his hands wax feeble ! 

, Although exposed to subversion 
by worldly accidents, shall man, 
like the animals of the field and 
beasts of the forest, die, and be no 
more? 

Will this precious and sacred stone 
be assimilated with clods of earth, 
and cast into the shades of obli- 
vion ? 

Shall this body, adorned with the 
Divine figure, be by God condemned 
to dwell in eternal darkness? 

The reflection distracts me, and I 
become inconsolable, that the noble 
work of God shall, at its return, be 
thus vilely annihilated! that the 
cedar, planted by the hand of the 
‘Deity, shall thus pass under the 
axe! : 

* The Author here exclaims against the 
idea of the annihilation of death._-TRANS- 
LATOR. 


I contemplate man, I examine his 
formation, and find no imperfection, 
but such a death. 


CHAPTER Iv.* 


But nature, through the wisdom 
of its Creator, has prepared within 
us a source of eternal life, and left 
to us the blessed consolation of a 
residuary immortal soul. 

It is this which enables us to 
be comforted amidst the works of 
vanity, and the sadness of depriva- 
tion. 

For, lo! eternal salvation awaits 
us in the palace of the Great King! 

Wherefore then, O son of the ear:h! 
shouldst thou lament at being here 
allotted to the grave, when thou hast 
a hope to enjoy a seat in the Divine 
residence calm and serene? And 
why regret: to deposit thy accoutre- 
ments here ? 

Ranked with the inhabitants of the 
higher regions, what aileth thee in 
leaving this base and low valley ? 

Nay, even the luxurics of this 
world, which thou seekest, have 
proved thorns and briers unto thee: 

From the day that the Lord 
thought fit to regard the earth and to 
enclose in one of its clods the living 
soul, that it should be formed into 
man, behold they have lain in wait 
for his destruction and become his 
confounders. 

Desires prove obnubilators; and 
bright armour, sackcloth: Jewels, 
briers; and roses, thorns: Proud 
passions are blazing flames; and 
glittering gold, a gaudy papilio. 
Nay, all the pleasures of men are de- 
mons in disguise.t 


* The Author here expatiates on the im- 
mortality of the soul and a future State.— 
TRANS. 

t These antithetical comparisons have 
an untranslatable beauty in the original, 
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Yet wouldst thou seek delights 
hike these? Ah no, desire them not! 

Neither oughtest thou to do other- 
wise in thy conduct with regard to 
time, than thou wouldest act with a 
perverse and wrong-headed com- 
panion ; regarding him in proportion 
to his merits, and contemning him 
in proportion to his extravagancies. 

Be content with the little to be 
enjoyed from it, and shut the eyes 
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of thy understanding from regard- 
ing what it may fail to make perfect, 
or what may prove to be injurious : 

* For thine association with time 
passeth away more rapidly than the 
evening twilight ; and thou art like 
the child who endeavours to collect 
a handful of the sun’s rays, but who 
stands astonished, on opening his 
hand, to find nothing within it. 


(To be continued.) 
—_>— 
III. MORALITY OF THE RABBIES. 
DIM OPE mow, Schmonah Perakim Lerambam.” 


EIGHT CHAPTERS OF ETHICS. 
BY MAIMONIDES. 


(Continued from page’ 176.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE OBSTRUCTIONS WHICH IM- 
PEDE THE ACQUIRING A TRUE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


Tue doctrines of the Rabbies 
as contained in sermons, orations, 
and the Talmud, teach us that 
some of the Prophets experienced 
less obstruction in contemplating the 
Deity than others did; and that these 
relative degrees of greater and less 
obstruction corresponded with ‘the 
greater or less degrees in which they 
approximated to the Deity according 
to their respective merits, which re- 
gulated their prophetic inspiration. 
Thus the Rabbies allegorically say, 
“Moses, our Teacher (peace be with 
him !) saw the Holy One (blessed be 
He!) obstructed only by a transparent 
partition, as we see through glass or 
chrystal.”” In accordance with what 
we stated in our second chapter, per- 
fections are either mental or moral. 
Such are likewise our imperfections : 
Mental, as folly, want of reason and 
of understanding : moral, as lust, 
pride, arrogance, wrath, avarice, and 
many others of the like kind. These 
defects form so many partitions which 
impede and obstruct the approach of 


which consists of single words nearly simi- 
lar in form and sound : It is only in conse- 
quence of having laboured throughout to re- 
tain the style and manner of the Author, 
that I have ventured thus to imitate the 
original, however quaint this passage may 
appear, for which I have to crave the read- 
er’a indulgence.—TRANS. 


man towards the Deity, as the Pro- 
phet saith, ‘‘ Your sins have formed 
a separation between you and your 
God ;” (Isaiah lix. 2;) which 
means that our evil qualities obstruct 
our approach to the Deity. Know, 
therefore, that the Divine inspiration 
was vouchsafed unto no Prophet, 
except he possessed all mental per- 
fections, and the great majority of the 
most important moral ones: As our 
Rabbies said, ‘‘ The prophetic Spirit 
rests but on him who is wise, valiant, 
and rich.” By wise they understand 
all mental perfections. Rich they 
call him only who is contented: As 
they say, ‘‘ Who is rich? He that 
is satisfied with his lot:” That is to 
say, if he can bear with his temporal 
wants, and does not suffer because 
he has barely wherewithal to satisfy 
the cravings of nature. By valiant 
they mean moral perfections, self- 
command, and the sway of reason : 
As they say, “Who is valiant? He 
that subdues his passions.” Itis not 
an indispensable condition to a Pro- 
phet, that he must possess every 
possible moral perfection, and be 
entirely free from every defect; for 
we find that King Solomon, (peace 
be with him!) to whom Holy Writ 
affords its testimony, that “the Lord 
appeared to Solomon in Gibeon,” 
was nevertheless subject to imperfec- 
tions and frailties, such as lust and 
luxury; and we are plainly told, 
that, ‘‘in all these things Solomon 
sinned.” Even David the King, (of 
blessed memory,) high as was his 
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prophetic character, (as he himself 
says, “To me spoke the Rock of 
Israel,” 2 Samuel xxiii. 3,) even 
David was guilty of cruelty. 
although these acts of cruelty were 
not perpetrated by himself, and were 
directed only against the foes of the 
Lord, while he was mild and beneficent 
to Israel, yet we plainly read in Chro- 
nicles xxii. 8, that the Deity did not 
os him to build the temple, 

ecause he had been instrumental in 
frequently shedding human blood. 
Elijah (of blessed memory) gave way 
to his anger: And although he con- 


fined it to Atheists, who denied the 


God of Israel, still the parable of our 
Rabbies saith, “When Elijah was 
translated to heaven, the Holy One 
said to him, ‘Thou art not adapted 
to guide and govern men and be 
their Priest, because thy zeal is too 
fiery, and in thy ardour thou wouldst 
destroy them.” ” Samuel was timid, 
and feared Saul. Jacob was afraid 
of Esau. All these imperfections are 
so many partitions between the Pro- 
phet and the Deity. Thus we say, 
«The Prophet who yields to ex- 
tremes, and gives way to two or three 
imperfections, is obstructed in his 
contemplation of the Deity by two 
or three partitions. Nor must we 
feel surprised that a few imperfec- 
tions lessen the degree of prophetic 
inspiration; as we find that even one 
imperfection can cause it altogether 
to be withdrawn. For instance, 
furious anger; for our Rabbies say, 
“ Whosoever becomes enraged, if he 
isa Prophet, the Spirit of prophecy 
departs from him,” &c. The proof 
they adduce is Elisha; when he be- 
came enraged, the Spirit of prophecy 
left him, until his disturbed mind 
was again appeased; therefore he 
said, ‘‘ Now bring unto me a musi- 
cian.” (2 Kings iii. 15.) Or yielding 
to excessive grief, as our progenitor 
Jacob, (peace be with him!) who, 
during the whole of the time he 
mourned for Joseph, and lamented 
his death, was abandoned by the 
Holy Spirit, until he received the 
intelligence that his beloved son is 
still alive; as it is written, ‘‘ And 
the spirit of their father Jacob was 
revived ;” which the Chaldee Para- 
- phrast renders, “¿And the Holy Spi- 
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rit rested on their father Jacob.” 
Moreover, our. Rabbies declare, 
“ Prophecy rests not on idleness or 
melancholy, but only on a happy dis- 
position.” When oar Teacher Moses 
(peace be with him!) discovered 
within himself that he had surmount- 
ed every obstruction, so that no par- : 
tition remainedjto impede his contem- 
plation of the Deity, (he having at- 
tained to every mental and moral 
perfection,) he requested that the © 
Divine attributes essential to the 
being of the Deity might be revealed 
unto him. He therefore implored 
the Lord, ‘‘Show me, I beseech thee, 
thy glory.” But he was told that 
the granting of his petition was im- 
possible, as his intellect was still 
influenced by matter; and, “ Man 
cannot see me and live,” was the 
Divine reply. Consequently the only 
obstruction to impede his contemplat- 
ing the essence of the Divine Being 
was his own corporeal and finite 
existence. This is what the Rabbies 
meant by the transparent partition. 
The Lord favoured Moses, inasmuch 
as He (blessed be He!) vouchsafed 
unto him a more perfect degree of 
contemplation'than he had previously 
attained. This perfect contemplation' 
is called beholding the Lord face to 
face. For in like manner as when a 
man sees another face to face, the 
features he has seenbecome imprinted 
on his mind, so that he will not con- 
found_him whom he has seen with 
others. Whereas if a man has only 
seen the back of another, he may 
possibly distinguish him again, but 
will more probably be doubtful, and 
uncertain whether he knows him. 
So likewise the real conception of the 
Deity is to know the essence of the 
Divine Being, with which no other 
being can be confounded. So that 
he who attains this conception will 
discover within his own soul a know- 
ledge distinct from that which he 
has of any other being. This exalted 
degree, however, it is impossible for 
mortal man to attain: As even Mo- 
ses himself fell somewhat short of 
it; which is expressed in the words, 
“ Thou shalt see my back parts.” 

I intend more fully to treat this 
subject in my book on prophecy. 


(To be continued.) 
—<—— 
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IV. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 


Sepher Ikkarim : 


“ BOOK OF PRINCIPLES :?? 


BY R. JOSEPH ALBO, 


(Continued from page 188.) 


CHAPTER XXV. 


From the explanation which we 
have thus given to the fourth branch 
of the first essential principle, 
(namely, that ‘‘ the Deity is all-per- 
fect and free from every imperfec- 
tion,”) it is evident, that, whatever 
-qualities are attributed to the Deity, 
(according to the unanimous opinion 
of philosophers and sage divines,) 
they must be infinite, both in timeand 
in kind, like he is himself, (blessed 
be He !) as we have already fully de- 
monstrated. When we use the ex- 
pression “ infinite,” orS‘‘ endless,” in 
time, we do so because language 
does not furnish us with one more 
appropriate : For, in reality, His 
duration preceded time; as before 
creation no duration of time can 
have existed with him, any more 
than when creation ceases. The 
meaning of this expression is there- 
fore, simply, that he is without be- 
ginning as without end. But when 
we say “infinite? or ‘‘ endless” in 
kind, we prove it by asserting that 
when we say “God is wise,” such 
wisdom must doubtless be infinite. 
For as his own being is infinite, and 
he knows his own being, that know- 
ledge is infinite ; as whatever is finite 
cannot comprehend that which is 
-endless. When we say, “He is 
mighty,” his power must be infinite. 
For were his potency finite, it becomes 
possible to imagine a power exceed- 
ing his ; and, in that case, he would 
-be less perfect than that other great- 
er power which we can imagine ; and 
this, in Him, would be a deficiency. 
Such is likewise the case with his 
goodness, and all his other attributes, 
all of which are subject to the same 
reasoning. ‘Their number must like- 
wise be infinite, and together forming 
that which human tongue cannot de- 
clare, human ear may not hear, and 
human mind cannot conceive. All 
these Divine qualities are comprised 
in the word Zenaotn, ‘‘hosts;” 
one of the sacred names of the Deity, 
which must not be erased. (Talmud, 
treatise, and 


Berachoth, folio 32; 
treatise Afegillah, folio 25.) 


What we have now asserted is con- 
firmed by David when he says, in 
the hundred and thirty-ninth psalm, 
“O Lord, thou hast searched and 
thou knowest me. Thou penetratest 
my thoughts afar.” Thine Omnis- 
cience knows my minutest thoughts, 
and penetrates the secrets of mine 
inmost soul, even before they are 
formed. ‘‘ Ere I was shaped, thine 
eyes beheld me.” Thy knowledge 
is not like ours, which arises newly 
within us; whereas thine is immuta- 
bly eternal, without commencement. 
ona ams sd) my mm» “ The 
days are created, but the (perfect) 
unity is not in them.” Days, or 
time, commenced with creation ; 
whereas -thou art increate and inde- 
pendent of time; therefore, thy attri- 
butes are likewise infinite in duration. 
“ How precious to me are thy 
thoughts, O Lord!” Each of them 
is all-perfect and infinite like thyself, 
most precious, as nothing can exceed 
their value. ‘‘I strive to count them, 
they are numberless as the sand.” 
Their number, like their duration 
and perfection, is unlimited. Having 
thus lost himself in the contempla- 
tion of the various attributes of the 
Deity, he exclaims: ““1 awake, and 
am still with thee !” When I arouse 
myself from the most profound 
meditation of thy attributes, I am 
still with thee ; for thy goodness, thy 
wisdom, and thy power are thyself. 
In this sense the sage’ Cabbalists 
usually call the Deity FID pN, 


“THE ENDLESS,” in order to express 


the infinite duration, perfection, and 


‘countless number of his attributes. 


CHAPTER XXVI. ¥% 


Tur word 7125, “ blessed,” has a 
twofold meaning. It is said of him 
who receives a good wish and a gift 
from another; as, “ Do not curse 
the people, for itis blessed.” (Numb. 
xxv. 11.) “Blessed shalt thou be 
in the city, and blessed shalt thou be 
in the field.” (Deut. xxviii. 7.) Many 
other similar instances may be point- 
ed eut. It is likewise said of him 
who bestows a good wish and gift 
on another, as *“* Blessed is the Lord 
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my Rock, who taught my hands to 


combat.” (Psalm'cxliv. 1.) “Blessed 
art thou, O Lord ! teach me thy sta- 
tutes.” (Psalm cxix. 12.) “Many 
other examples might be adduced. 
The substantive 73532, ‘‘ blessing,” 
means an addition and increase of 
good wishes and gifts. When it is 
applied to him who receives, the 
meaning is either that he is already 
increasing, or that he may increase ; 
but when it is applied to him who 
bestows, it is an attribute, like mer- 
ciful and gracious, or any other of 
the like kind. The word ‘‘ blessing” * 
itself comprises every possible species 
of felicity that can fall to the lot of 
any one. And as He, from whom 
every possible felicity emanates, does 
not impart the same from innate ne- 
cessity, as fire imparts heat, or as a 
blaze gives light, but bestows it ac- 
cording to his free will and settled 
intention, the worda, or ** blessed,” 
is used to denote the perfection of 
grace, mercy, power, free will, and 
intention, which he evinces towards 
his creatures, on whom the fulness 
of his bounty is bestowed. For the 
same cause, this word is used in re- 
ference to the Deity, not only in the 
prayers contained in Holy Writ, but 
also in the Liturgy which the men of 
the Great Assembly composed, as 
most appropriate to express the 
praises of the Deity ; this is likewise 
the meaning of the Sacred Singer in 
the cxlv. Psalm: “1 will exalt thee, 
my God and King! I will bless thy 
name for ever and ever! Each day 
will I bless thee ; and I will praise thy 
name everlastingly. Great is the 
Lord and most praiseworthy: His 
greatness isincomprehensible. Suc- 
ceeding generations praise thy works, 
and declare thy might.” (Verses 
1-4.) “All thy works thank thee, 
O Lord; And thy pious ones bless 
thee.” (Verse 10.) His meaning is, 
I would praise thee, my God! But 
even if I could bless thy name for 
ever and ever,—which my finite ex- 
istence does not permit- me to do,— 
even then were I each day to bless 
thee, ha would it be insufficient to 
give thee the praise due to thy per- 
fections: ‘‘ For the Lord is great, 
- and most praiseworthy: His great- 


* Vide Hebrew Review, page 97. 
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ness is inconceivable ; ? because his 
attributes are infinite. Consequently, 
we are not able to praise thee and thy 
essence; but we see thy wondrous 
works, and from them we learn to 
praise thee, and to say, ‘‘ How won- 
drous is thy goodness, O Lord! 
Succeeding generations praise thy 
works.” The Singer ‘continues to 
mention some of the Divine attri- 
butes, as glory, power, greatness, 
goodness, justice, mercy, grace, 
long-suffering, and pity; and then 
exclaims, ‘‘ All thy works-in gene- 
ral are bound to thank thee: But 
those who are pious,”-—who con- 
template thy excellence, — “they 
bless thee in a manner worthy of 
their faith.” This last verse of the 
psalm denotes, that the Deity com- 
prises within himself every perfec- 
tion and felicity, that he bestows 
his bounty on others, and that the 
word qma, “ blessed,” is the compre- 
hensive term by which we endea- 
vour, in some measure, to express 
the fulness of his bounty. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

Tue word nos, “truth” or “‘ faith- 
fulness,” is used to express the, per- 
fect accordance between the out- 
ward reality, the inward thought, 
and its utterance with the lips: but 
when the outward reality differs 
from the inward thought, and that 
to which the lips give utterance, itis 
spw “untruth ” -or “falsehood ;” 
as, Reuben saw Levi commit mur- 
der, but mistook his person for that 
of Simeon, and gave evidence ac- 
cordingly. Here the inward thought 
of Reuben is in accordance with 
the utterance of his lips; but it 
differs from the outward reality, and 
is therefore an untruth or a false- 
hood. But had his evidence been, 
that Levi committed the murder— 
which was actually true ;—(whereas, 
the impression on Reuben’s mind 
was that Simeon actually committed 
the murder ;) in that case his evidence, 
though true as to the outward reality, 
is 235, a wilful lie, because it is con- 
trary to hisown inwardthoughts. But 
if the utterance of the lips is contrary 
to the outward reality and the inward 
thought, in that case such utterance 
is both “p and mpd, “a falsehood 
and a lie ” at once: Whereas the 
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perfect accordance of outward reali- 
ty, inward thought, and utterance of 
the lips is nox “truth.” 

This definition proves that the ap- 
pellation “Berna” can, in perfect 
truth, not be justly applied to any 
existing object whatever, save and ex- 
cept to the Deity alone. For as every 
other object islimited in duration, that 
which we call ‘‘ Being” was not in ex- 
istence until a certain period, and 
will not be after a certain other peri- 
od; and the consequence is, that, in 
using this word, our inward thought 
and the utterance of our lips 
are at variance with the outward 
reality. But as the Deity was, is, 
and ever will be eternally immuta- 
ble, he alone can truly be called 
‘ Berne ;” as the inward thought 
and the utterance of the lips are 
thus in perfect accordance with the 
outward reality. Another reason 
why this word “Being” can, in 
truth, be applied to him only, is, 
that every object is dependent on 
him, and das but a possible or con- 
ditional existence: Whereas his be- 
ing is inherent, absolute, and uncon- 
ditional. This is the meaning of 
our Rabbies when they say, ‘‘ The 
seal of the Holy One is truth ;” (Tal- 
mud, treatise Sabbath, folio 85; 
Sanhedrin, folio 64 ;) because in his 
Being alone perfect truth is centred. 
Nor can this be said of any one of 
the separate intelligences, as these 
are created by, and dependent on, 
him. To [this an allusion is made 
in the first revelation to Moses, 
when he asks: “ They will say to 
me, What is his name? and what am 
I to say to them?” (Exodus iii. 
13.) Moses required the assurance 
that the revelation afforded to him 
is that of the First Great Cause, and 
not that of any created intelligence ; 
as, in the latter case, he was fearful 
that the will and assurance of such 
created intelligence might be over- 
ruled by the First Great Cause, on 
whom he is dependent. Accordingly 
the reply he received was, WN TIN 
ma, “I am who I amy” words 
which, in Hebrew, at once express 
the present and the future. And 
the meaning is, I am the Being 
whose existence is inherent, abso- 
Jute, and unconditional, and whose 
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promise none otber can gainsay or 
over-rule. “I am because I am;” 
namely, I am dependent on myself 
alone, and do not exist as a conse-. 
quence of any other existing being. 

he word nox, “truth,” is there- 
fore not a particular attribute, but it 
serves to explain the unconditional 
existence of the Deity, and is there- 
fore most justly assigned to God, 
to whom it is more appropriate 
than any other appellation which 
we can give him. Accordingly we 
find that the prophet Jeremiah 
uses the word “truth,” as more 
fully descriptive of the Deity than 
any other of his attributes: ‘‘ The 
Lord God is truth; he is the Living 
God and King of the universe.” 

eremiah ii. 1.) In these words he 


J 
eee ene a between the 


attribute TRUTH, and those other at- 
tributes, as ‘‘ living,” “king,” &c., 
which are assigned to the Deity. 
For the word nyn, “He,” is used in 
Holy Writ to express special iden- 
tity, and to avoid our mistaking one 
Being for another: ywowrs sim, 
“He is Ahasuerus, who reigned 
from Hodu unto Cush.” (Esther i. 
1.) OVNI pm Nin, “ He is Dathan 
and Abiram.” (Numbers xxvi. 8.) 
rm pns si, “ He is Aaron and 
Moses.” (Exodus vi. 26.) In all 
these instances the word ‘‘ He” is 
used to certify the identity of the 
persons in question. And as the 
word “truth” cannot be justly ap-. 
plied to any other Being than 
God, the word “He ” is not placed 
before “truth” which is peculi- 
arly his own; but before “living 
and King,” names which, though 
applied to him, may likewise be given 
to others, and which therefore re- 
quire that their identity with the 
Lord God should he expressed. And 
as the due understanding of the Di. 
vine truth is more profound than 
that of any other attribute, Daniel, 
in his prayer, saith, “We have not 
sought the presence of the Lord our 
God, to repent of our sins, and to 
search into thy truth.” (Daniel ix. 
12.) This search into his trúth de- 
notes the due understanding of this 
one essential principle, that the 
Deity is inherent, absolute, and un- 
conditional. For this reason our 
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Legislator of remote antiquity as- 
serts, “Truth is God;”” and it is 
singular that the word nos, “ truth,” 
is,¡composed of the first, the last, and 
the central letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet; and therefore symbolic of 
that Being who is past, present, and 
to come, and whose seal it is em- 
phatically said to be. The reason 
why we have not enumerated “truth” 
as one of the branches resulting 
from the first essential principle, 
(“the existence of the Deity,”” in 
the same manner as we specified his 
Unity, is, because this word explains 
the existence of the Deity, and 
would only in different words be a 
repetition of the first essential prin- 
ciple which we have laid down. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

- Tur holy name of Tetragrammaton 
(“four letters’’)is called Wan” tow, 
“ the peculiar name ;” by which is 
meant the name specially belonging 
to and distinctive of the Deity. ‘The 
word iais generally used to desig- 
nate that which is separated or distinct 
from others; as mown ‘“ phari- 
sees,” those who were separated and 
distinct from the bulk of the people. 
In this sense our Rabhies in Sephri 
and in the Talmud, (treatise Sotah, 
folio 31,) comment on the words, 
“ Thus shallyeblessthe children. (Num- 
bers vii. 25—27.) Ye shall bless 
them in the peculiar name of the 
Deity. Should any one assert that 
the blessing was to be pronounced 
in any other of the names ascribed 
to the Deity, Holy Writ tells him, 
‘They shall pronounce my name 
over the children of Israel; my 
name, which is peculiar to myself 
alone.’” Thus they prove that this 
peculiar name appertains solely to 
God, as all other appellations 
that we use towards the Deity may 
likewise be applied to created be- 
ings; for the latter only imply his 
works, or some one or other of his 
_ attributes, but do not express his 
inherent, absolute, and uncondi- 
tional existence Thus oby Elo. 
him, (usually rendered ‘‘ God,”) de- 
notes power, and is likewise ap- 
plied to created beings; as angels 
and judges can have the same 
name applied to them. ‘18, Adonai, 
“£ Lord,” only expresses dominion, 
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and is in the same sense applied 
to created beings. Such is also 
the case with other names by which 
we call the Deity, and which are 
likewise applied to other beings 
either directly or in their derivatives. 
For instance, “foot” is a part of 
the human or animal body: This is 
its first and simple meaning: But it 
is also used to express the supporters 
of a chair, and in the same sense it 
is likewise applied to other objects. 
But the ‘etragrammaton cannot 
justly be applied to any other being 
but the Holy One, (blessed be He !). 
as it expresses his inherent, abso- 
lute, and unconditional existence. 
Nevertheless, even this most sacred 
name we find bestowed by derivation 
on a being external to Him: *“* And 
the Lord went before them in‘ the 
pillar of the cloud ¿by day to guide 
them on the road.” (Exodus xiii. 21.) 


. And subsequently we read: ‘* And 


the angel of God, who went before 
the camp of Israel, moved and went 
behind them; and the pillar of the 
cloud moved from before them and 
stayed behind them.” (Exod. xiv. 20.) 
Names are by derivation, or in a se- 
condary sense, applied to objects, 
which bear some degree of resem- 
blance, however distant, to the first 
sense, or which recal to the 
mind that first sense. Thus, the 
sight of any utensil recals its owner , 
to the mind: Holy Writ says, 
‘ They shall serve the Lord their 
God, and David their King, whom I 
will raise to them.” As his future 
kingdom will in its grandeur and ex- 
altation resemble the glorious days 
of David, it is called by his name. 
Such is likewise this expression, 
‘ And my servant David shall be 
their king.” (Ezekiel xxxvii. 24.) 
‘ And my servant David shall be 
their prince for ever.” (ibid. 25.) In 
all these places, although the ¡name 
of David is expressly used, the 
meaning is, one of his descendants. 
In like manner Holy Writ calls the 
ark of the covenant by the name of 
the Lord; because it was an utensil 
appropriated to contain the tables of 
the law given by the Lord, as we 
find, when the ark moved, Moses 
said, “ Arise, O Lord,” &c., and 
when it rested, Moses said, “ Rest, 
O Lord, amidst the tens of thou- 
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sands of Israel.” “(Numbers x. 35.) 
Joshua likewise saith, ‘‘ The ark of 
the covenant, Lord of the universe, 
passes before you into the Jordan.” 
(Joshua iii. 11.) Truly the ark of 
the covenant is not Lord of the 
universe; but it is called by that 
name, because it was destined to the 
. worship of the Universal Lord God, 
whose sacred presence it recalled to 
the mind. Thus the effect of the 
Operator ' is sometimes assigned to 
the instrument with which he ope- 
rates, we say, “The eye sees ;” 
* The ear hears ; ” although it is not 
either of these organs that by itself 
performs these functions: But it is 
the soul, of which they are the sub- 
servient instruments. For these two 
reasons Moses called the altar which 
he erected *D) ““H “ The Lord, my 
miracle ;” (Exodus xvii. 16;) be- 
cause this altar was an instrument 
wherewith to work wonders, and re- 
calls to mind the Lord, the sole 
power, who performeth miracles. In 
a similar way, Holy Writ calls the 
Messiah, “* the Lord our righteous- 
ness;” (Jeremiah xxiii. 6;) because 
he will be the means, that we may 
through him attain the righteousness 
of the Lord. Jerusalem is likewise 
called, Taw “1, “The Lord is there;” 
(Ezekiel xlv. 35 ;) because it was the 
place where the divine glory was more 
constantly visible than at any other 
place. Again: Abraham called the 

lace where he was about to sacrifice 

is son, ‘‘ The Lord seeth ;” (Gene- 
sis xxii. 14; ) because an event there 
took place which evinced the Divine 
Providence. Holy Writ also calls 
the visible manifestation of the 
Divine glory, seen in prophetic 
visions, “The Lord: ” ‘And the 
Lord saw that he turned aside to 
look, &c. And the Lord said, I 
have seen and beheld the misery of 
my people in Egypt.” (Exodus iii. 1.) 
“* I saw the Lord sitting on a lofty and 
exalted throne.” (Isaiah vi. 1.) It is 
likewise called, “The God of Is. 
rael; ” as, ‘‘ They saw the God of Is- 
rael;” (Exodus xxiv. 10;) although 
He (blessed be He!) can neither be 
seen nor comprehended by any cre- 
ated being; as it is expressly de- 
clared, ‘‘ No man can see me and 
live.” (Exodus xxxiii. 20.)—Thus 
the Sacred Scriptures bestow the 
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name, ‘‘ The Lord,” on angels: As, 
“ And the Lord turned to him and 
said, Thou shalt go in this thy might, 
&c. And the Lord said to him, 
Because I will be with thee;”’ 
(Judges vi. 14;) though the reve- 
lation to Gideon was that of an 
angel or Divine Messenger only. 
The name 123, ‘‘ glory,” is likewise 
given to many different beings: As, 
we find it applied to that Divine 
Presence which no man can behold : 
As Moses, when he prayed, ‘I be- 
seech thee, shew me thy glory,” 
was answered, ‘‘ Thou canst not see 
my face.” (Exodus xxxiii. 18.) And 
in another place we find the same 
name given to the visible manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Presence: “ And 
the glory of the Lord appeared to 
the whole nation.” (Leviticus xv. 22.) 
“And the appearance of the glory 
of the Lord was like a consuming 
fire, at the top of the Mount.” 
(Exodus xxiv. 13.) “To-morrow 
ye shall behold the glory of the 
Lord.” (Exodus xvi. 7.) The rea- 
son why this visible manifestation is 
called ‘the glory of the Lord,” is 
because it represents to our minds 
the invisible and inconceivable glory 
of the Most High; and, therefore, 


the Prophets presumed to consider 


and to call that manifestation’of the 
Divine Will, which in their visions 
was revealed -unto them, ‘“‘ The 
Lord.” Elijah addresses the angel 
who revealed himself to him, in these 
words: “The children of Israel have 
abandoned thy covenant, thy altars 
they have destroyed, and thy pro- 
phets they have slain with the 
sword: ’’ And the answer given to 
him was: ‘‘Go and stand forth on 
the mount before the Lord.” (1 Kings 
xix. 11.) The speaker does not say, 
“ Stand forth before me,” but, “* be- 
fore the Lord,” to denote that he 
himself was but a messenger. It was 
only subsequently that in the ** small 
still voice ” the Deity vouchsafed to 
reveal himself, and to speak to Eli- 
jah. And though Elijah, at the time 
of the first vision, was, doubtless, 
perfectly aware that he addressed an 
angel of the Lord, he nevertheless 
saith, “They have abandoned thy 
covenant.” <- 

But all ; this becomes explained 
to us by the fact, that, in usual 
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parlance, he who is entrusted with 


the royal commission for any espe- 
cial purposes, issues his commands 
in the name of the King; and that 
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all representations which are ad- 
dressed to him are couched in pre- 
cisely the same terms as if directed 
to the King himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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V.—CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS. 


(12131, “THE FESTIVAL OF INAUGURATION.” 


Turis festival, which commemo- 
rates the preservation of the national 
existence, and the liberation of the 
Jews from oppression the most gall- 
ing and inhuman, is celebrated dur- 
ing eight days, commencing on the 

‘twent-fifth day of the month Kislev. 
As the historical events, the memory 
of which this festival perpetuates, 
are most important to every Jew, we 
deem it our duty to present our 
readers with a short extract, from 
the annals of our ancestors, concern- 
ing this period of deep national ca- 
lamity and suffering, from which a 
merciful God vouchsafed to deliver 
our fathers. The authorities we use 
are Josephus, (Antiq., book xii,) the 
apocryphal history of the Maccabees, 
and the Hebrew ppp». (Book iii.) 
We have also thankfully and largely 
availed ourselves of the aid afforded 
to us by the History of the Jews by 
Professor Milman. 

= The seventy years of exile and 
captivity which an offended Deity 
had denounced against Judah and 
Jerusalem, were terminated by the 
decree of Cyrus, as had been pre- 
dicted by the Prophet of the Lord. 
The Jews returned to Jerusalem. 
The favour of the mighty monarch 
of Persia was extended to the wor- 
shippers of the true God. They re- 
built their temple and city, and lived 
peaceably in their native vallies. 
While all around them was war and 
devastation, while Xerxes undertook 
his rash expedition against the 
Greeks, and these in revenge ravaged 
the shores of Asia Minor, till the 
great king was forced to sue for 
peace, the tranquil Jews, under the 
directions of their High Priests, cul- 
tivated the arts of peace, and strove 
gradually to recover the opulence 
and national welfare which they had 
once enjoyed. No remarkable event, 
for many years, interrupted the noise- 


less tenor of their annals. If the 
rancorous hatred of Haman threat- 
ened extermination to the Jewish 
name, the merciful interposition of 
Providence averted the danger, and 
the fate which a remorseless foe had 
prepared for Israel recoiled on his 
own head. Haman, his sons, and 
adherents, perished ignominiously ; 
and in Judea, and throughout the 
one hundred and twenty-seven pro- 
vinces which composed the mighty 
Persian empire, the Jews, in quiet 
and comfort, could, on each revolv- 
ing year, renew their thanks to the 
AU-merciful Being who had frustrat- 
ed the murderous counsels of their 
fell enemy. i , 
But this state of quiet happiness 
was doomed to be most fearfully in- 
terrupted. Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedon, and leader of the 
Grecian hosts, attacked the last 
monarch of Persia. His irresistible 
might overcame and scattered the 
numerous hosts of Darius. Where- 
ever he came he conquered. In his 
progress he besieged Tyre; thence 
he sent his messengers to Jerusalem, 
and commandcd the High Priest to 
furnish him with the same aid and . 
supplies which, till then, the Jews 
had furnished to Darius, King of 
Persia. The Jews, true to the mon- 
arch whose bounty they had experi- 
enced, loyal and faithful in their al- 
legiance, refused_to comply with 
Alexander’s commands. Their High 
Priest, in the name of the assembled 
Council of Israel, replied, that they 
had sworn not to bear arms against 
Darius during their lives, and that 
they could not break their oath of 
allegiance. The haughty conqueror 
felt offended. He vowed vengeance 
against the petty tribe that had dared 
to disobey his mandate. Tyre was 
soon subdued ; and Jerusalem was 
next threatened by his arms. The 
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fong-continued tranquillity and pros- 
perity of the Jews had excited the 


envy of the neighbouring tribes. The 


opulence of Jerusalem and its tem- 
ple tempted their cupidity. No 
sooner was it known that the victo- 
rious army of Alexander was march- 
ing against Jerusalem, than numer- 
ous reinforcements of Samaritans 
and Syrians, Pheenicians and Chal- 
deans swelled his ranks. Jaddua 
the High Priest, and the Jewish 
people, were in the utmost corster- 
nation and dismay. Public sacri- 
fices were offered for the national 
welfare; public prayers arose to im- 
plore the protection of the Deity. A 
nocturnal vision revealed to Jaddua 
how to appease the incensed Mace- 
donians. Accordingly, he caused 
the city to be ornamented with gar- 
lands and flowers, and the gates to 
be thrown open, whilst himself, and 
the other Priests, dressed in their 
sacred vestments, and the people 
clothed in robes of white, prepared 
to meet the dreaded conqueror. The 
solemn procession marched forth to 
Sapha, an eminence from whence 
the whole city and temple might be 
seen. No sooner had Alexander 
beheld the High Priest in his hya- 
cinthme robes embroidered with 
gold, wearing his mitre with the 
golden frontal, than he fell prostrate 
and adored the Holy Name which 
was there inscribed in golden cha- 
racters. His attendants were aston- 
ished; the enemies of the Jews who 
impatiently expected the signal of 
slaughter and pillage,were struck with 
amazement. At length Parmenio, one 
of Alexander’s principal leaders, ad- 
dressed him and said, “* How comes 
it that thou, before whom every one 
prostrates himself, shouldest kneel 
before this Priest of the Jews?” 
Alexander replied, “I worship not 
this man, but his God.” He further 
related how, previous to his entering 
on his expedition to Persia, he had, 
in a nocturnal vision, at Dion in 
Macedonia, seen the Jewish High 
Priest dressed as he was then before 
him ; that the man who appeared to 
him in that vision had encouraged 
him, and promised him the conquest 
of all Asia; and he concluded by 
saying, ** Now that I see him before 
me, my vision recurs to my mind, 
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and, as I am thus convinced of the 
divine protection, I no longer doubt 
but I shall fully succeed in my un- 
dertakings.” He entered Jerusalem 
as a friend, offered rich sacrifices, 
and granted the nation all those fa- 
vours and immunities which they 
solicited from him. After a short 
sojourn, he departed to complete the 
final subjugation of the Persian mon- 
archy, and thus to verify the predic- 
tion of the Prophet, that the empire 
of Cyrus should be subverted by a 
Greek. 

The imminent danger being over- 
past, Jerusalem could joyfully ac- 
knowledge the Divine protection. 
But the period of peace which en- 
sued was not of long duration. Alex- 
ander died within a few years after 
his visit to Jerusalem. The prin- 
cipal leaders of his armies shared his 
conquests. Alike ambitious and 
grasping, each strove to raise his own 
power on the ruin of his compeers. 
Constant warfare devastated the 
eastern world; and, far as the con- 
quests of Alexander had extended, 
rapine, oppression, and cruelty tram- 
pled down the unoffending inhabit- 
ants. Judea did not escape the 
dreadful anarchy which ensued du- 
ring this destructive warfare, waged 
by the generals and successors of 
Alexander. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
assaulted Jerusalem on the Sabbath. 
The Jews did not presume to violate 
the sanctity of the day by entering 
on the work of slaughter, no resist- 
ance was Offered, and Ptolemy abused 
his bloodless conquest by carrying 
away one hundred thousand captives, 
whom he settled chiefly at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, and Cyrene. 
was he long left in undisturbed pos- 
session ; twice was Judea conquered 
by Antigonus, another of the rival 
chieftains ;{twiee regained by Ptolemy, 
under whose dominion it finally re- 
mained. But Ptolemy had by this 
time learned to respect his new sub- 
jects. He found them still as ob- 
servant of their plighted faith, as 
loyal in their allegiance, as Alexan- 
der had found them to be. He 
therefore endeavoured to attach them 
to his cause, enrolled an army of 
thirty thousand Jews, and entrusted 
the chief garrisons of the country to 
their care. Under the mild govern- 
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ment of the three first Ptolemies, 
Soter, Philadelphus, and Euergetes, 
both the native and Alexandrian 
Jews enjoyed many marks of “the 
royal favour; and while nearly all 
the rest of the world was ravaged ‘by 
war, their country flourished in pro- 
found peace, until the founding of 
the Syro-Grecian kingdom, by Seleu- 
cus, and the establishment of Anti- 
och as the capital, brought them 
into the unfortunate situation of a 
weak nation placed between two 
great conflicting monarchies. Egyp- 
tians and Syro-Grecians alternately 
wrested the land from ‘each other; 
peace and security fled. Intestine 
divisions increased the misfortunes 
produced by foreign tyranny, and 
eventually led to the plunder and 
ruin of the holy city, and to the per- 
secutions, and almost to the complete 
extermination, of its people. 
Antiochus, surnamed ‘* Epiphanes 


the illustrious,” had ascended the. 


throne of Syria. Theconflicting chiefs 
of Judea in turn appealed to his su- 


premacy and implored his aid. Anti- . 


ochus united the quick and ver- 
satile character of a Greek with the 
splendid voluptuousness and fierce 
despotism of an Asiatic. Amongst 
the discrepancies of this worthless 
character, must be reckoned a great 
degree of bigotry and religious intol- 
erance. Few of the most fanatical 
persecutors of after-ages equalled 
the ruthless attempts of Antiochus 
to exterminate the religion of the 
Jews and substitute that of the 
Greeks. Yet the savage and tyran- 
nical violence of Antiochus was, in 
fact, and surely we may say provi- 
dentially, the safeguard of the Jew- 
ish nation from the greatest moral 
danger to which it had ever been 
exposed, the slow and secret, but 
certain and pernicious, encroachment 
of Grecian manners, Grecian arts, 
Grecian vices, and Grecian idolatry. It 
roused the dormant energy of thewhole 
people, and united again in indissolu- 
ble bonds the generous desire of na- 
tional independence with zealous at- 
tachment to the religious worship of 
the Creator. It again identified the 
true patriot with the devout worship- 
per, and taught the Jew to know 
that he owes his allegiance, first to 
his God, and next to the land which 
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he inhabits. But we anticipate the 
course of our narrative, to which we 
now return. 

Two contending High Priests of 
the Jews outbid each other in the 
royal favour. Joshua, who had as- 
sumed the Grecian name, Jason, was 
forced to yield to the richer presents 
of his brother Onias, who, secure in 
the venal protection of Antiochus, as- 
sumed the name of Menelaus, and 
oppressed his people. A formidable 
insurrection broke out in Jerusalem 
against his authority. Report mag- 
nified it into a deliberate revolt of 
the whole nation against Antiochus. 
He marched without delay to Jerusa- 
lem, put to death in three days forty 
thousand of the inhabitants, and 
seized as many more to be sold as 
slaves He next entered the temple ; 
and, having stripped it of its conse- 
crated utensils and other treasures, 
he caused unclean animals to be sa- 
crificed, and every part of the tem- 
ple to be desecrated with the most 
odious defilement. Nor was this 
sufficient to satisfy his cruelty and 
fanaticism : He determined to exter- 
minate the whole Hebrew race; and 
the dreadful edict was entrusted 
to Apollonius, by whom it was exe- 
cuted with as cruel dispatclras the 
most sanguinary tyrant could desire. 
Apollonius waited till the Sabbath, 
when the whole people were occu- 
pied in their peaceful religious du- 
ties. He then let loose his soldiers 
against the unresisting multitude, 
slew the men and seized all the wo- 
men as captives. He proceeded to 
pillage, and then to dismantle, the 
city, which he set on fire in many 
places: He threw down the walls, 
and built a strong fortress on the 
highest part of Mount Zion, which 
commanded the temple and all the 
rest of the city. From this garri- 
son he harassed all the people of 
the country, who stole in with fond 
attachment to visit the ruins, or 
to offer a hasty and interrupted wor- 
ship in the place, of the sanctuary: 
For all the public services had ceased, 
and no voice of adoration was heard 
in the holy city, unless that of the 
profane heathen calling on their idols, 
The persecution did uot end here; 
Antiochus issued an edict for uni. 
formity of worship throughout his 
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dominions; and dispatched officers 
into all parts to enforce rigid com- 
pliance with the decree. Jerusalem, 
conspicuous above all other places, 
was exposed to the utmost fury of 
the royal bigot. The statue of Jupi- 
ter Olympius, to whom the temple 
had been dedicated, was erected on 
the altar of burnt-offerings. Every 
rite of the Mosaic law and worship 
was strictly prohibited under pain of 
death, —a penalty which many will. 
ing victims incurred. The Book of 
Maccabees records the sufferings 
and the fortitude of an oppressed 
people. We refer to its pages, and to 
those of Josephus, for a detail of 
cruelties which we shudder to insert 
in our own. The licentious orgies of 
the Bacchanalia were substituted for 
the national festival of the tabernacles. 
The reluctant Jews were forced to 
join in these disgraceful riots. Who- 
ever resisted met with instant death; 
and ‘total extermination or abandon- 
ment of their holy law was the alter- 
native offered to every Hebrew. 
Thus on the verge of apostasy, 
ruin, and extermination, nothing 
could avert the fate which threat- 
ened our ancestors, when it pleased 


the Divine Providence to interpose- 


and to save the remnant of his peo- 
ple : Not indeed by a direct and mi- 
raculous intervention as in days of 
old; butby pouring forth the spirit 
of zeal and patriotism ; awakening 
in the minds of virtuous men that 
noble daring which leads them to 
conquer or to die, and that gene- 
rous and true valour which considers 
life af no value unless devoted to the 
cause of God and of their father- 
land. Such were the sentiments 
which induced the aged Mattathias 
to raise the sword against the fell 
oppressors of his people; which 
prompted his five. sons nobly to 
stake their lives in defence of their 
faith, and to free their injured bre- 
thren from the ruthless tyranny of 
their cruel persecutor. One by one 
they fell willing sacrifices to their 
most sacred cause; but their noble 
blood was not poured forth in vain. 
Civil and religious freedom, peace, 
and the undisturbed worship of the 
one true_God, were the glorious re- 
wards of their toils, their dangers, 
and their death. ¡And if Scotland 
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justly glories in her Wallace; if 
Gustavus Vasa in Sweden, William 
Tell in Switzerland, have merited 
the gratitude of their people and the 
admiration of posterity: lf the glo- 
rious names of these great men, 
their noble struggles and heroic de- 
votion, command the sympathies, 
and share the veneration of every 
true friend of humanity ; that sym- 
pathy and veneration is in a much 
higher degree due to Judas Macca- 
beeus and his worthy brethren, the 
glorious prototypes to all who, in 
after-ages, merited the blessings of 
their oppressed and injured fellow- 
men. 

In Modin, a village of Judea, on 
an eminence, commanding a view of 
the sea, lived Mattathias, an aged 
man of the sacerdotal line, with his 
five sons Joannan, Simon, Judas, 
Eleazar, and Jonathan,—all in the 
prime of life. He often lamented 
before his sons the wretched state of 
their people, and was accustomed to 
say that it was far more noble to sa- 
crifice their lives in defence of their 
religion, their laws, anwhich we shudder to insert 
in our own. The licentious orgies of 
the Bacchanalia were substituted for 
the national festival of the tabernacles. 
The reluctant Jews were forced to 
join in these disgraceful riots. Who- 
ever resisted met with instant death; 
and ‘total extermination or abandon- 
ment of their holy law was the alter- 
native offered to every Hebrew. 
Thus on the verge of apostasy, 
ruin, and extermination, nothing 
could avert the fate which threat- 
ened our ancestors, when it pleased 
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and to save the remnant of his peo- 
ple : Not indeed by a direct and mi- 
raculous intervention as in days of 
old; but by pouring forth the spirit 
of zeal and patriotism ; awakening 
in the minds of virtuous men that 
noble daring which leads them to 
conquer or to die, and that gene- 
rous and true valour which considers 
life af no value unless devoted to the 
cause of God and of their father- 
land. Such were the sentiments 
which induced the aged Mattathias 
to raise the sword against the fell 
oppressors of his people; which 
prompted his five. sons nobly to 
stake their lives in defence of their 
faith, and to free their injured bre- 
thren from the ruthless tyranny of 
their cruel persecutor. One by one 
they fell willing sacrifices to their 
most sacred cause; but their noble 
blood was not poured forth in vain. 
Civil and religious freedom, peace, 
and the undisturbed worship of the 
one true_God, were the glorious re- 
wards of their toils, their dangers, 
and their death. {And if Scotland 
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justly glories in her Wallace; if 
Gustavus Vasa in Sweden, William 
Tell in Switzerland, have merited 
the gratitude of their people and the 
admiration of posterity: If the glo- 
rious names of these great men, 
their noble struggles and heroic de- 
votion, command the sympathies, 
and share the veneration of every 
true friend of humanity ; that sym- 
pathy and veneration is in a much 
higher degree due to Judas Macca- 
beeus and his worthy brethren, the 
glorious prototypes to all who, in 
after-ages, merited the blessings of 
their oppressed and injured fellow- 
men. 

In Modin, a village of Judea, on 
an eminence, commanding a view of 
the sea, lived Mattathias, an aged 
man of the sacerdotal line, with his 
five sons Joannan, Simon, Judas, 
Eleazar, and Jonathan,—all in the 
prime of life. He often lamented 
before his sons the wretched state of 
their people, and was accustomed to 
say that it was far more noble to sa- 
crifice their lives in defence of their 
religion, their laws, and their coun- 
try, than to live as apostates and 
slaves. The opportunity of vindi- . 
cating his principles, and of proving 
that they were those of his soul, not 
merely of his lips, was soon afforded 
to him. Apelles, a royal officer, ar- 
rived at Modin, to enforce the edict 
for abolishing the religion and laws 
of the Jews. He first applied to 
Mattathias, the man whose priestly 
birth and high moral character gave 
him the first rank in the place, and 
the influence of whose example 
would insure willing obedience to the 
decree of Antiochus. Threats and 
promises were alike resorted to by 
Apelles, but in vain. Mattathias 
nobly replied, that, though every 
other person submitted, he would 
rather die than forsake the laws 
of the great God of Israel, and 
exhorted his five sons to follow his 
example. The altercation which 
ensued became aggravated by an 
apostate, who, in the presence of his 
indignant countrymen, sacrificed to 
the idols whose worship the royal 
decree commanded. He fell by the 
hand of Mattathias; Apelles himself 
and his attendants were attacked 
and slain, and the men of Modin re- 
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tired tothe mountains. Many trueand 
zealous Jews joined them, and rallied 
round the standard of freedom which 
Mattathias and his sons erected. 
Success attended their undertakings, 
which were conducted with equal 
enterprise and discretion. For a 
time Mattathias and his followers lay 
hidden in the mountain fastnesses ; 
and, as opportunity offered, attacked 
the towns, destroyed the heathen 
altars, enforced circumcision, re- 
established synagogues for public 
worship, and drove off such of the 
king’s officers as were appointed to 
enforce idolatry. 

The venerable Mattathias did not 
long survive these first successes. 
Dying, he entrusted the command to 
the most valiant of his sons, Judas 
surnamed 25°, ‘‘ Maccabeus.”’ It 18 
supposed this name was given from 
the inscription of his banner, the ini- 
tials of the words ‘Osa PO> °'D, 
‘*Who is like unto thee among 
the Gods, O Lord?” (Exodus xv. 
11.) ‘The new leader proved himself 
well worthy of the paternal confi- 
dence, and fully equal to the exigen- 
cies of those stirring times. Having 
tried his soldiers by many gallant 
adventures, surprising many cities 
which he garrisoned and fortified, as 
places of refuge to his oppressed 
brethren, Judas at length determined 
to meet the enemy in the field. 
Apollonius, Governor of Samaria, 
~wyho marched against him, was to- 
tally defeated. He himself fell in 
single combat with Judas, who took 
his sword as a trophy, which ever 
after he used in battle. Seron, Go- 
vernor of Ccelo-Syria, was next de- 
feated by Judas with great slaughter. 

Antiochus, informed that the peo- 
ple whom he had so long oppressed 
with impunity had at length been 
goaded into resistance, sent forth a 
formidable army of forty thousand 
foot and seven thousand horse. In 
their train came numerous slave- 
merchants; for the royal will of An- 
tiochus had decided that the con- 
quered Jews should be sold, in order 
to replenish his exhausted treasuries. 
To meet this formidable host, Judas 
could number but six thousand fol- 
lowers. In strict conformity with 
the commands of the law, he pro- 
claimed that whosoever had married 
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wives, planted vineyards, built 
houses, or was fearful, should retire.* 
Half his forces availed themselves of 
the permission. With those few who 
remained,the consummate generalship 
of Judas, under providence, obtained 
a decisive victory. The rich booty 
of the camp fell into the hands of 
the Jews, who, with just retribution, 
sold for slaves as many of the slave- 
merchants as they could find. Nu- 
merous other battles were fought 
with similar good success. The next 
year the king’s lieutenant, Lysias, 
appeared in person at the head of 
sixty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse. Judas marched forth to meet 
him at the head of ten thousand Jews, 
defeated him, and forced him to re- 
treat : 
Thus triumphant, victors in every 
well-contested field, Judas and his 
gallant followers entered Jerusalem. 
Freedom of conscience, and the un- 
disturbed worship of their God, had 
been the potent motives which made 
them draw the sword against their 


haughty and bigotted oppressors. — 


Crowned with success, they now pre- 
pared to restore that worship to its 
ancient purity and splendour. They 
found the gates of the temple burnt, 
and the sanctuary abandoned ; shrubs 
and weeds covered the courts, and 
desolation had spread its ruthless 
hand over every part of the splendid 
pile. With tearful eyes, but heart- 
felt gratitude, Judas and his men 
commenced the task of repairing, 
cleansing, and consecrating the sa- 
cred buildings. The holy utensils, 
the table of shew-bread, the candle- 
sticks, and the altar of incense, all 
pure aoe were made anew, and re- 
placed in the sanctuary; and the 
temple was again inaugurated, on the 
twenty-fifth day of the third month, 
precisely three years after its profa- 
nation and: pillage by Antiochus. 
The Talmud (treatise, Sabbath, chap. 
ii ) relates, that when every prepara- 
tion for the inauguration was com- 
pleted, no consecrated oil could be 
found for the sacred lights ; and the 
scrupulous Judas justly feared to 
contaminate the, purity of the tem- 
ple by using oil which had been de- 
filed by idolaters. In this strait, a 
small jar of oil, with the seal of a 


* Deut, xx. 5-8. 
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former High Priest, still inviolate, 
was found ; and though the quantity 
which it; contained was barely suffi- 
cient once to light the sacred lamps, 

et, by the special blessing of the 

eity, it proved sufficient for the 
consumption of a whole week; 
during which period new oil was ob- 
tained, and consecrated. In honour 
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of this manifestation of the divine 
blessing, we burn the lights of m>\9n, 
or, ‘‘the inauguration,” while our 
prayers and thanksgivings convey 
our gratitude to the Most High, who 
nervéd the arms of his servants, and 
saved his people from extermination 
or apostasy. 


—<—_ 
VI. COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT.* 


FROM THE FOND, OR “GATHERER,” (an Hebrew Monthly Journal, published 
at Konigsberg,) for the month Adar Rishon 5548 (Feb.1788 ) Article, On 


future Rewards and Punishments, by Naphtali Hertz Wessely. 


Folio 160. 


“< And surely your blood of your lives will I require, at the hand of every beast will I 


require it,”’ &c. (Genesis ix. 5.) 

Tus is one of the most obscure 
and difficult passages in Scripture. 
Why should the blood of man be 
required from the brute beast, which 
is not gifted with reason? Further: 
As, agreeably to the ordinary reading, 
and likewise to tradition, the first 
bart of the verse denounces suicide, 
and the second part homicide, the 
ssmmons (the period) ought to have 
been‘ after the word wits, ‘will I 
require,” where the sentence ends ; 
instead of which it is placed after 
the word 1IwiTk, ‘will I require 
it.’ Moreover, it is a surprising 
fact, that wherever in Holy Writ we 
find the word 7m, (here rendered 
‘‘beast,”) as applied to the animal 
or brute creation, it is always in 
conjunction with the word 7oM2, 
‘‘brute,’”’ or wo, “reptile,” or Fy, 
‘‘bird ;” and if none of these words 
accompany it, the expression is either 
yorit rn, ‘beasts of the earth.” or 
shwrt mm, ‘“‘heasts of the field,” or 
sw oon, ‘beasts of the forest,” or 
my) mn, ‘a wild beast.” But 
where no adjunct accompanies the 
word rn, it invariably relates to the 
soul of man, except in the present 
instance, where it stands by itself 
without any adjunct—but neverthe- 
less is made to refer to the brute 
creation. | 

In order to explain all these appa- 
rent difficulties, I am of opinion, 


* We have been favoured with this trans- 
lation by an erudite correspondent, to whom 
we take this opportuuity of returning our 
best thanks.—EDIT. 


that in this passage the meaning in- 
tended to be conveyed is precisely 
similar to that of all other instances 
where the word iT occurs by itself 
without any adjunct ; and that con- 
sequently by it is meant the soul of 
man. This removes at once every 
difficulty and obscurity ; the passage 
becomes perfectly intelligible, and 
the translation very different from 
its present rendering. Should, how- 
ever, the question arise: ‘‘ As the 
first part of the verse denounces the 
punishment of the suicide, how can 
that punishment be inflicted on a 
senseless inanimate corpse?” I re- 
ply, The Sacred Scriptures proceed 
to tell you, without stop or intermis- 
sion, ‘** from every soul will I require 
it.’ Although, by the act of the 
suicide, life is become extinct, and 
the tie between body and soul de- 
stroyed, still the soul survives, and 
“‘from the Pr soul will I require it.” 
And this soul is now justly called 
mn, ‘living’ or ‘‘imperishable,”’ 
because it no longer performs its 
functions within a perishable body. 
The SNM3N8, or period, is, accord- 
ing to this rendering, justly placed 
where it ought to be, most distinctly 
marking the first part of the verse 
relating to suicide, which it separates 
from the second part relating to 
homicide. And, moreover, we have 
the satisfaction to find in the Sacred 
Scriptures this early and perfeet 
Indication of a punishment to the 
soul after death, and the necessary 
sequitur,—its immortality and future 
reward, S. H., sen. 


LonpDow :—Prin!ed by James Nichols, 46, Hoxton-Square. 
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To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 


Sir, —Consimperixe that ‘“ Taz Hesrew Review” is especially calcu- 
lated to arouse the Israelites to a due sense of their own dignity, your 
pages, I feel assured, will be open to every sincere lover of his people, 
who may feel desirous, to the best of his ability, to assist you in your 
laudable endeavours. 

If you consider the article sent herewith deserving of insertion, I trust 
it will be indulgently received by your readers ; it being sent you merely 
as an incentive to other and more able hands to take up the pen in this 
good cause. 1am, Sir, Yours very respectfully, 


29th Dec., 1834. A. A. L. 


I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 


AND BEARING OF NATIONS, 


CAUSES. 


_Amone the many circumstances 
that might be brought forward to 
prove that man was intended for the 
social state, there is none, perhaps, 
of a more conclusive nature than 
the amazing flexibility of his coun- 
tenance, and the significant gestures 
and action of his body, by means 
of which his internal emotions are 
made manifest to his fellow-men. 
The works of the creation afford 
ample proofs that nothing has been 
made in vain; and the faculty of 
exhibiting, by external signs, that 
which is passing within him, would 
have been givento man to little pur- 
pose, had he been destined to lead 
a solitary life. That it formed part 
of his nature from the beginning, is 
evident from the first pair endea- 
vouring, in vain, to avoid the search- 
ing eye of their Maker, from a con- 
sciousness that their disobedience 
would be betrayed by the troubled 
countenance, the downcast eyes, 
and the drooping head of guilt and 


ARISING FROM MORAL 


shame, which had succeeded to the 
calm countenance and erect posture 
of innocence. 

The sentence pronounced upon 
Cain, that he should be ‘a fugitive 
and a vagabond in the earth,”’ affords 
another early proof that this faculty 
of the human countenance was 
given to serve as the index of his soul. 
He shuns the society of men, and 
fears that ‘“‘ every one that findeth 
him will slay him,” because he is 
conscious that his very countenance 
would betray him as the guilty ho- 
micide. 

That the moral qualities of man 
are considered to be indicated by the 
expression of his countenance, and 
even by his carriage and deport. 
ment, needs no other proof than the 
incontestable fact, that almost every 
one is apt to form to himself an opi- 
nion of the character and disposi- 
tion of other men, by those external 
signs. Nothing is more common 
than to say of a man, ‘‘ He has a 
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noble bearing; ” of another, ‘‘ He 
is of a benevolent disposition, it is 
stamped on his countenance;” of 
one, that he evinces not a particle of 
pride, whilst the countenance of 
another is said to beam with every 
virtue. And if we refrain from ut- 
tering opinions which the manifesta- 
tion of qualities of an opposite 
nature are calculated to impress 
upon us, it is in obedience to that 
charitable precept which teaches us 
to speak all the good we know or 
perceive, and to abstain from pro- 
claiming the defects and weaknesses 
of our fellow-men. 

These impressions being almost 
always sudden and _ involuntary, 
shows that they arise from no other 
cause than the effect produced by 
the expression of the countenance, 
- and the bearing of the person thus 
judged; and were it not founded in 
nature, the painter would be em- 
ployed in portraying falsities, and 
creations of his own imagination, 
instead of truths and realities, when, 
in the expression of the countenance, 
and in the gestures and action of the 
body, he endeavours, with his pencil, 
to convey an idea of the passions 
and feelings which actuate the per- 
sonages whom he represents to our 
view. 

We are stating a fact, and are not 
to be understood as inculcating, that 
external appearances are to be made 
the rule for one man’s judging of 
another : This, as appears from what 
has gone before, is clearly not our 
intention. It is in fact our duty, to 
suspend our judgment, and even to 
endeavour to control impressions 
that are unfavourable to our fellow- 
men, until we examine further. Yet 
it is undeniable, that this faculty of 
giving and receiving impressions by 
external signs serves many useful 
and even beneficent purposes; for, 
whilst we are compelled, sometimes 
as if instinctively, to put ourselves 
on our guard against sinister appear- 
ances, let it not he forgotten in how 
many more instances we are drawn 
to love and respect our fellow-crea- 
tures, and to sympathize with them, 
by this same mode of judging from 
external signs, and before we can 
have ascertained by other proofs that 
they are deserving of either. 


{t detracts nothing from our posi- 
tion, if it he said that ‘‘ man pos- 
sesses likewise the faculty of dis- 
sembling or concealing his internal 
emotions:” ‘he very fact of his 
endeavouring to do so, is a confir- 
mation that, without such an effort, 
they would be betrayed by his coun- 
tenance. No one need strive.to hide 
the expression of his good qualities ; 
the effort, then, when made, must be 
to suppress the expression of such 
as are bad: To succeed in this, and 
for a continuance, is confessedly an 
arduous task, in which few attain an 
unenviable perfection ; for the mask 
will slip aside, in spite of every 
effort, and the true character will be 
perceived behind it: So much 
stronger is nature than art ! 

Thus every man is, in a great 
measure, able to make  himeelf 
acceptable to his fellow-men, even at 
first sight; not by putting on the 
semblance of virtues which he does 
not possess, or by endeavouring to 
suppress the expression of vices to 
which he is addicted, but by sin- 
cerely and assiduously cultivating 
every virtue that ennobles his nature, 
and carefully abstaining, not onl 
from those vicious courses whic 
degrade him Below the brute crea- 
tion, but likewise from admitting 
into his breast those low passions 
and feelings which deteriorate from 
his nature, such as his Creator in- 
tended it should be. By such a 
course, a countenance to which 
nature has denied ker favours, be- 
comes more pleasing and acceptable 
to us, than the most perfectly-formed 
features indicating habits of a con- 
trary description. 

But what is man, with all his pre- 
eminence? Helpless on firs+coming 
into the world, he appears in alt 
stages of his existence, and to the 
very period when his eyes close upon 
the present scene, to need the foster- 
ing care of a parent. How shall 
man know which paths to tread, 
which to shun? How shall he teach 
himself, or from what fellow-man 
will he learn, to develope the intri- 
cacies of his own heart, and to guard 
against the assaults of his self-love, 
his passions, and his appetites? In- 
struction he needs in all these; and 
instruction, as it is good or bad, or, 
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as the good is followed or neglected, 
will form his character. This, being 
no less true with nations than with 
. individuals, has caused the distin- 
guishing traits of nations ‘to be 
ascribed to the effects produced by 
their climate, their soil, manners, 
customs, and government, respec- 
tively. 

The enumerating of these causes 

without clasaing them, as on a first 
view it might seem proper to do, 
into such as are calculated more es- 
pecially to affect either thg physical 
or moral character of nations, ap- 
pears to intimate the close connexion 
which it is understood subsists be- 
tween the mind and the body, and 
thus neither can wholly escape being 
affected by any cause which operates 
on the other, Thus, though the 
stature, complexion, peculiar form 
of the head, the eyes, &c., of the 
human frame are more strictly refer- 
able to the physical causea,—climate 
and soil; yet the moral causes,—man- 
ners, custom, and government, which 
operate more directly on the moral 
character of man,—have no small 
influence on his body likewise, and 
more especially on the expression of 
his countenance and his bearing. 
__ It is not to our purpose to discuss 
the effects of physical causes: We 
are to deal only with those which 
affect the expression of the counte- 
mance and the bearing of the body. 
Such are the moral causes. 

The manners and customs of a 
whole people may be taken as a fair 
criterion of their morals; and their 
morals, it will not be disputed, are 
greatly influenced by the laws which 
govern them. 

When the laws enforce virtue and 
denounce vice, their observance not 
only promotes the moral perfection 
of the people, but, if there is any 
truth in our proposition, they must 
likewise impress their beneficial 
effects on their countenance and 
bearing ; and the reverse to this may 
be assumed. Thus, whilst one na- 
tion is distinguished by an erect body 
and noble mien, another is marked 
by a crouching carriage and ignoble 
countenance. One people evinces a 
mild and patient character, whilst 
another exhibits a fierce and impa- 
tient. spirit, History confirms the 


‘truth of these observations. 
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The 
expression of countenance and bear- 
ing of the Greeks and Romans was 
very different in the more virtuous 
periods of their history from that 
which they exhibited in their decline. 

The manners, customs, and go- 
vernment of most European nations, 
and consequently their morals, assi- 
milate so nearly in many points, 
that the natives of each are not now 
so easily distinguishable as they were 
some centuries ago ; and this, instead 
of disproving, more strongly corro- 
borates, our position ; for, the same 
moral causes operating, are seen to 
produce the same effects on the cha- 
racteristic traits of these nations. 
Yet shades still exist; in some 
they are broad and strong; in 
others, less defined and marked 
by a fainter outline, they require 
a more experienced eye to discern 
thein: But even these may be dis- 
covered, and are referable to the 
still prevailing shades in the man- 
ners, customs, and government of 
the respective nations, 

But if we remove out of Europe, 
the effects of the moral causes are 
more striking. A ‘Turk, a Chinese, 
an Indian, and an African,* offer, in 
the expression of their several coun- 
tenances, and in their deportment, 
an evidence of the truth of our posi- 
tion. . 

From what has preceded it will be 
inferred, that the wisest and most 
beneficent lawgiver is he who lays 
down such laws as are calculated to 
raise the moral and physical qualities 
of man to the utmost perfection 
which he is (capable of attaining in 
his present state. Such a code of 
laws necessarily implies a legislator 
intimately acquainted with man’s 
nature, the numerous relations in 
which he will be placed, what he 
ought to shun and what to cherish. 
And this knowledge would not avail - 
him without the ability likewise to 
provide for every case that can possi- 
bly arise. 

Now, so apparently conflicting are 
the interests of mankind, the 
feelings arising from self-love are 
seemingly so much at variance with 

* The two last are included, because we 
are adverting to moral and not physica 
causes. : 
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many of our duties as members of 
the social state, and so difficult is it 
to assign wise limits even to our vir- 
tues, as well as to those appetites and 
passions which have been given to 
man for the wisest and most benevo- 
lent purposes, that no human legis- 
lator ever has been, or ever will be, 
found so presumptuous as to pretend 
to be capable of reconciling all these 
apparently jarring elements, and of 
reducing them to order and a beauti- 
ful harmony. 

He only who created man, and 
who knows the inmost recesses of 
his heart and thoughts, could pre- 
pare for him such a code of laws, 
-by the observing of which these 
discrepancies would vanish, and 
his nature be raised to its proper 
dignity. 

The utter insufficiency of man to 
form such a code of laws, offers one 
of the strongest arguments in sup- 
port of the truth of revelation. For 
how much less care of him, than of 
the brute creation, would it not have 
argued, had man, amidst so many 
conflicting passions and interests, 
been left without that instruction 
which he so much needs, and which 
he himself is incapable of affording ? 
The brutes can neither make them- 
selves better nor worse than they 
have been created: They obey their 
respective instincts and perform their 
parts with scareely any will of their 
own. But with man it is different: 
Created from the first a free-agent 
and a responsible being, he was 
allowed the power to choose between 
obedience and disobedience. The 
lesson afforded at the very outset of 
his history teaches us that man is 
not all-sufficient in himself for attain- 
ing the perfection of his nature ; that 
without the guidance and instruction 
of his Maker he would too frequently 
use his free-agency to his own detri- 
-ment: And, even now that a full in- 
struction has been vouchsafed, we 
have presented to our eyes every 
day the melancholy effects of man’s 
repeated disobedience. a 

Human lawgivers appear to b 
chiefiy occupied in framing laws for 
augmenting the power and wealth of 
their respective communities; and 
those laws, often detrimental to other 


nations, have likewise too frequently 


proved injurious to the moral cha- 
racter of their own people. 

It is only through Divine Laws 
that man can attain to his proper 
dignity and perfection. They alone 
can promote the happiness and wel- 
fare of the whole human race, with- 
out inflicting evil upon any; and it 
is their exclusive character to be cal- 
culated for all people, for all ages, 
and for all places. It may assuredly 
then be affirmed, that, in proportion 
only as human laws are based on the 
immutable laws of the Deity, will 
they be calculated to promote the true 
happiness of a people, and to impress 
them with a moral character. 

From the foregoing premises we 
are led to conclude that no people 
ought to exhibit a more noble bearing, 
or an-aspect more expressive of vir- 
tuous habits and elevated sentiments, 
than the people to whom the Deity 
Himself vouchsafed to be the Legis- 
lator. It is impossible, on carefully 
examining the tendency of those 
laws, not to perceive how well their 
observance is calculated to raise man 
to the highest perfection which his 
present state is capable of attaining. 
There is no virtue, no good feeling, 
that is not enforced; no vice, no 
weakness, that is not denounced. 
That command, especially, which 
renders it imperative upon every 
Israelite to study profoundly his law, 
to have always before his eyes the 
wise and beneficent precepts which 
it contains, in order that his conduct 
in every particular may be conformed 
to them, joined to the habit of con- 
stantly dwelling on the sublime truths 
which he finds in almost every page 
of the sacred volume, it must be con- 
fessed, is eminently caleulated, not 
only to render them truly good, but 
to extend their beneficent effects on 
the aspect and bearing of the whole 
nation, if it be admitted that virtuous 
habits of mind and action have any 
influence at all on the external ap- 
pearance of man. 

Let us see how far this opinion 
agrees with what we find in the 
Scriptures themselves. Moses, when 
enforcing upon the people the ob- 
servance of the laws and statutes 
which their God had given them, 
says, that, among other good effects, 
‘* The Lord will take away from thee 
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all sickness, and will put none of the 
evil diseases of Egypt which thou 
knowest upon thee.”’ (Deut. viii. 15.) 
Again: ‘‘ Ye are the children of the 
Lord your God: Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness 
between your eyes for the dead: For 
thou art a holy people unto the Lord 
thy God, and the Lord hath chosen 
thee to be a peculiar people unto 
himself above all the nations of the 
earth.”? (Deut. xiv. 1, 2.) Wemight 
refer likewise to the great care 
evinced for enforcing cleanliness, 
choice of wholesome meats, modera- 
tion in the use of them, the govern- 
ment and regulation of the appetites 
and passions, the practice of benefi- 
cence, charity, duty and reverence to 

arents, and respect to the hoary 

ead ; and if there could have existed 
a doubt that among other more im- 
portant effects, the observance of 
these excellent laws and precepts 
would impress their beneficent cha- 
racter on the aspect and bearing of 
the whole nation, Moses puts it out 
of all question when he tells them, 
‘* Keep therefore and do them; for 
this is your wisdom and your under- 
standing in the sight of the nations, 
which shall hear all these statutes, 
and say, Surely this great nation is a 
wise and understanding people.” 
(Deut. iv. 6.) And that he meant 
their effects should be seen in their 
personal appearance, may be further 
perceived by his warning them of 
the consequences which would attend 
their non-observance of their laws. 
For, among other denouncements, he 
declares, ‘‘ And thou shalt become 
an astonishment, a proverb, and a 
by-word among all nations, whither 
the Lord shall lead thee.” (Deut. 
xxviii. 37.) . ‘‘ And thy life shall 
hang in doubt before thee; and thou 


shalt fear day and night, and shalt: 


have none assurance of thy life. In 
the morning thou shalt say, Would 
God it were even! and at even thou 
shalt say, Would God it were morn- 
ing! for the fear of thine heart 
wherewith thou shalt fear, and for 
the sight of thine eyes which thou 
shalt see.” (Deut. xxviii. 66, 67.) 
What further proofs do we require 
than these instances, to convince us 
that it has been ordained that moral 
causes should produce their effects 
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on the aspect and bearing even of a 
whole people? When pursuing a 
virtuous course, it is predicted, that 
they would command the admiration 
aad respect of other nations; but 
that a contrary course should bring 
upon them contempt and reproach. - 

There is a remarkable feature in 
the laws given to the Israelites which 
is peculiar to them, (for it is not 
found in the laws of any other peo- 
ple,) and deserves the greatest con- 
sideration: Their code contains at 
once,—their civil jurisprudence,— 
their criminal laws,—their religious 
creed, rites, ceremonies, and observ- 
ances, as well as all their moral pre- 
cepts. All these are intermingled in 
the same code, and their observance 


is made a duty towards their Creator, 


as well as towards their fellow-men. . 

An Israelite, after undergoing the 
punishment directed by the law to 
be inflicted upon him by his fellow- 
men, for infringing any of its sta- 
tutes, had still to make his peace 
with his Maker. His fellow-men 
were to be satisfied with the inflict- 
ing of the punishment awarded ; but 
his offended God could be propitiated 
only by his contrition and by of- 
ferings in token of his penitence. 
This combinination of their civil 
and criminal Jaws with their reli- 
gious creed and ordinances, must 
have always operated powerfully on 
the Jewish people; and, if carefully 
examined, it would probably be 
found to have proved the great means | 
through which they themselves have 
been preserved as a nation to the 
present day, and in poasession of 
the law which was given them at the 
very time when they were first con- 
stituted a nation. 

We shall next have to advert to 
the effects of this peculiar feature 
in their laws upon the Israelites, 
when dwelling in their own country ; 
upon them as the children of the 
captivity in Babylon and its pro- 
vinces ; and upon the children of 
the dispersion, from the period of 
the destruction of their second tem- 
ple, up to the present time. It may 
then be perceived how it has operated 
hitherto, and is calculated to operate 
hereafter, not only on the moral 
character, but on the aspect and 
bearing, of the Jewish people, and 
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in fulfilling that promise which was 
made to them in these words: 
‘* When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not 
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overflow thee: when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee.”’ (Isaiah xliii. 2.) 
A.A. L. 


(To be continued.) 
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II. Simon-the Just was the last survivor of the men of the Great Assembly. He 
was in the habit of saying, ‘“‘ The existence of the world rests upon three things: On the 
law, on worship, and on practical benevolence.” 


Feve to the example set by the Di- 
vine sages who went before him, our 
instructer does not attempt to explain 
to us the causes which induced Om- 
nhipotence to create the world, but 
contents himself with telling us that 
the preservation of the world de- 
pends on the above-mentioned three 
principles; and that if any one of 
these were annulled, the bands of 
unity would be broken, and that 
preservation greatly endangered. 
Should, however, the question arise, 
‘*‘ How can the system of the uni- 
verse and its preservation depend on 
law, worship, and practical benevo- 
lence, or the innumerable animate 
beings owe their continued existence 
to our observance of these three 

rinciples?’’? the answer is, Our 
instructer does not intend to tell us, 
that the preservation of the universe 
is connected with our terrestrial law, 
worship, or practical benevolence ; 
but that each part of that system 
Owes its preservation to its own pe- 
culiar law, worship, and practical 
benevolence, in the same manner as 
our earth does. The law which we 
obey is the representative of the 
great laws of the universe. It is 
Wise, and a type of the superior, in- 
finite, and perfect wisdom with which 
the universe was created and is pre- 
served. Of the law we find it said, 
** Ye shall be careful and fulfil it; 
for this is your wisdom and under- 
standing.’* (Deut. iv. 6.) And of 
creation it is said, ‘ The Lord has 
founded the earth with wisdom, and 
has confirmed the heavens with un- 
derstanding.” (Proverbs iii. 19.) 
Wisdom preceded all the works of 
creation, as it is said, ‘‘ I apper- 


tained unto the Lord at the outset of 
his path; the first of all his works, 
from yore.’’ (Proverbs viii, 22.) Con- 
sequently, throughout creation there 
are certain laws, laid down with wis- 
dom. The more exalted creatures 
of other worlds know and obey the 
laws which the Creator has enacted ; 
and are beneficent, inasmuch as they 
perform their duties in the chain of 
creation, the general aim of which is 
benevolent. Their worship corre- 
sponds with their superior intellect; 
as they unceasingly obey the laws; 
and perform the will, of their Crea- 
tor. Were there any possibility that 
these superior beings could abandon 
or disobey their law, their worship, 
and their obligations of practical 
benevolence, the universal system 
could no longer be preserved; as 
this terrestrial system could no 
longer be preserved, if man were to 
abandon the observance of law, of 
worship, and of practical benevo- 
lence. The violation of these three 
principles involyed mankind in al- 
most general destruction at the time 
of the deluge. ‘The same cause pro- 
duced the same effects, as far as the 
sphere of its operation extended, at 


Sodom, and the cities of the plain. 


Such would likewise have been the 
fate of Nineveh, had not the inha- 
bitants of that city repented and 
amended their ways. Thus it is 
proved, that the preservation of the 
universal system depends on the due 
observance of these three great prin- 
ciples. | 

On the Law—By “Law” our in- 
structer does not mean the observance 
of its commands generally, as that is 
comprehended under worship. He 
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likewise does not mean its study ; as 
that study is one of the commands, 
and as such likewise comprehended 
under worship. But he means the 
umceasing inward occupation of the 
heart and mind with this law; as it 
is written: “These words which I 
command thee this day, shall be on 
thy heart.’’ (Deut. vi. 6.) With re- 
ference to this law, the inspired ‘So. 
lomon saith, ‘‘ My son, do not forget 
my law, and let thy heart preserve my 
commandments. Let not mercy and 
truth forsake thee: tie them round 
thy throat, and write them on the 
tablet of thy heart.” (Prov. iii. 1—3:) 
Let my law be within thee, and thou 
wilt then observe my command- 
ments. The hidden wisdom of the 
law is beyond the comprehension of 
man, asit is said, ‘‘ Wisdom is hidden 
from the eyes of all that liveth ; God 
(alone) knoweth bis own path.”’ (Job 
XXViil. 21—23.) As thus the pene- 
trating into the secrets of the law is 
not given to the faculties of the soul, 
the Sacred Writer directs us to fasten 
the bands of the law to our minds, 
as we clasp an ornament to our 
throats. He further says, ‘‘ Write 
them on the tablet of thy heart.” 
As the human heart is generally 
hardened, and obeys but the im- 
pulses of its passions, while, in re- 
spect to the law and obedience to it, 
it is like a stone; (as the prophet 
says, ‘‘I will take away the heart of 
stone from out of your bodies; ” 
Ezek. xi. 18;) it is therefore most 
difficult to impress that obedience on 
the human mind, and we are en- 
joined to engrave the precepts of 
the law in our inmost heart, so that 
our stubborn nature may become 
subdued, a new and nobler disposi- 
tion created within us, that we may 
slight the world, its pride, its plea- 
sures, and its temptations, and con- 
centrate all our wishes and all our 
desires in obedience to the law, and 
in attachment to its great and glo- 
rious Giver: As the Sacred Singer 
saith, ‘‘ But in the law of the Lord 
is his desire: and on his law he re- 
flects day and night.”’ (Psalm i. 2.) 
The word 51h, ‘“ Law,” in the 
sense in which it is here used by our 
instructer, implies the whole con- 
nection between man and religion. It 
‘denotes faith, and sentiments founded 
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on truth, and also points out our best 
Guide and Teacher, as we very often 
find it called in'Holy Writ. Thus the 
meaning of our instructer is, The 
preservation of the world rests on 
the law ; namely, the inward convic- 
tion and contemplation of the essen- 
tial truths of religion. 

On worship—The due observance 
of the commandments both positive 
and‘negative, which the law enjoins. 
In these are comprised Divine wor- 
ship, prayers, study of the law; and 
as the more exalted creatures of the 
celestial-world unceasingly obey the 
law, and perform the will of their 
Divine Maker, so must we likewise 
in this our terrestrial existence obe 
the law and perform the ommend: 
ments which are revealed to us: As 
the Psalmist sings, ‘‘ Praise the 
Lord, ye his angels, strong in might, 
who perform his commands, ta hear 
the voice of his word.” (Ps. ciii. 20.) 

On practical benevolence—In using | 
these words our instructer does not 
wish us to understand, that as wor- 
ship refers to our duties towards our 
Creator, so practical benevolence re- 
fers to our duties towards our fel- 
low-men only; for all these duties 
are enjoined by the law; and the 
performance of them is actually 
obeying its commandments, which, 
as we stated before, is classed under 
worship. His meaning in using 
the words IDM n15'Da, which 
we render “‘ practical benevolence,” 
is the constant repetition of mercy 
and graciousness. It is not suffi- 
cient to abide by the precise perform- 
ance of our duties, but likewise, to 
the utmost extent in our power, to 
be ourselves, and cause others to be, 
actuated by benevolent intentions, 
and that not only towards others, 
but towards ourselves individually, 
to whom benevolence is likewise 
due ; as the inspired Solomon says, 
** He whois benevolent to his own soul 
is pious.” (Prov. xi.17.) The prac- 
tical benevolence which our instructer 
means is notonly the third great prin- 
ciple in itself, but likewise that which 
oe both law and worship: 

or though these point out to us a 
precise line of duty, the performance 
of which is imperative, yet the exer- 
cise of our free-will enables us to be 
benevolent to our own souls, and 
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thus to be pious, by exerting our 
utmost influence and endeavours, on 
all occasions, to animate ourselves 
and our fellow-men with principles 
of true practical benevolence, not 
only in action, but likewise in 
thought; as we find in a most emi. 
nent degree in the worthies of Holy 
Writ, whose character is held up to 
us as patterns of the greatest perfec- 
tion which human virtue can attain. 
In Moses we find devotion; as he 
devoted life and soul to the cause of 
his brethren, when, in his urgent 
prayers for their pardon, he says, 
“Tf not, blot me out from thy 
book.” (Exod. xxxii. 32.) Aaron 
had attained that degree of resigna- 
tion, that when, on the day of his 
inauguration, his two beloved and 
anointed sons were smitten hy the 
Lord, ‘‘ Aaron remained silent.” 
(Lev. x. 3.) David was pre-eminent 
for faith and confidence in the Lord; 
as he says, “ Thy servant will go 
and combat this Philistine.” (1 Sam. 
xvii. 32.) And many similar instaces 
we find, which are not within the 
precise line of duty enjoined by the 
law, but which are acts of practical 
benevolence towards our own souls. 
Towards our fellow-men there like- 
wise are virtues which exceed the 
pee line of duty ; as, for instance : 

very community is bound to be 
charitable and to relieve its own 
poor: to be practically benevolent 
is, however, in the power of the 
poorest individual who receives that 
charity. Every man not only can 
but ought to extend his feelings of 
love and kindness towards his fellow- 
men; he can and ought to strive to 
attain these feelings in a _ high 
degree, and to evince them on every 
occasion within his reach. He ought 
to devote all his faculties to promote 
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the temporal and eternal welfare of 
his neighbours, and to the best of 
his own knowledge to instruct and 
amend them. 

The due observance of the first 
two principles, Law and worsuip, is 
called Mos, “truth; ” that of the 
last is called Som, ‘‘ mercy.” The 
first two are called ‘‘ truth,” because 
they point out that precise line of 
duty to which it is imperative on 
man to adhere. Whereas the last is 
called ‘‘ mercy,”’ because it surpasses 
the strict dictates of duty. These 
two attributes of truth and mercy 
are those with which the Deity 
eee the universe ; as our teacher 

oses made known to us: ‘God, 
gracious and bountiful, long-suffer- 
ing, full of mercy and truth.” (Exod. 
xxxiv. 6.) The preservation of the 
world requires that man should, to 
the utmost of his power, endeavour 
humbly to imitate these two qualities ; 
as Solomon saith, ‘‘ Let not mercy 
and truth forsake thee.” David like- 
wise often mentions these qualities ; 
as, ‘‘Thy mercy and thy truth pre- 
serve unto me for ever.” (Psalm xl. 
12.) ‘* Let mercy and truth precede 
at presence.” (Psalm Ixxxix. 15.) 
‘‘T will thank thy name for thy 
mercy and thy truth.’ (Psalm 
CXxxViii. 2.) These attributes are thus 
frequently mentioned, as without 
them the universe cannot be pre- 
served. And, therefore, our in- 
structer tells us, that the existence 
of the world rests on the practical 
benevolence, not only of the created, 
but also, and in a more eminent de- 
gree, on that of the Creator. In the 
three principles which our instructer 
lays down aresconcentrated all-treli- 
gion and morality; and in them is 
pointed out what is due to God, to 
man, and to ourselves. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER vV.* 

BEHOLD now a sore evil, almost 
irremediable: Lo! an_ intelligent 
being, evincing desires for purposes 

* On the vanity of worldly acquisitions. 
— TRANS. 


of no avail; forming hasty projects, 
and a variety of designs, for the in- 
crease of trade, and the accumulation 
of wealth, to be left on the earth on 
his translation therefrom, and aban- 
doned when he falls ! 
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What may be the portion he can 
personally enjoy of all the labour 
employed for the gratification of his 
corporeal senses, but the gaudy dis- 
play of a luxurious table? 

Nay, even from this, from the 
store of his treasures, and costly 
caskets of perfume, acquired with 
trouble and painful exertion,—what 
has he from them all but a transient 


view ? whilst they prove snares to ” 


him, eggrandizing the most base 
faculties of his soul, and enslaving 
the most noble and independent ! 

Whatever this abject band demand 
is complied with; and of whatever 
they desire they take their fill : 

Whereas the lonely and forsaken 
soul is disregarded, left to slumber 
like a dog in his kennel: 

. The wisdom of her lips is unattend- 
ed to, her dictates neglected, and her 
doctrines destroyed, as the flaxen 
thread corrugates with fearful shrink- 
ing on approaching the flame ! 

_ Is such the act of a wise man? 
Ought so paltry a dish of lentils to 
be deemed an equivalent for the 
noble spiritual birthright ? 

Shall a poor handful of transient 
pleasures afford delight, which will 
produce of grief and trouble a thou- 
eand fold. 

Is it well that the sensual entrails 
be delighted, while the soul is left,to 
grieve? that the corporeal frame be- 
come ruddy with enjoyment, and its 
spiritual inmate be left desolate ? 

What profit has he who, during 
the vision of a night, imagines him- 
self a king, when, at the very sum- 
mit of his power and pride, he awakes, 
and finds it but a dream? or who 
fancied himself to have become wise 
and full of knowledge, appealed to 
and consulted by assemblies of the 
learned, until he awakes to his form- 
er emptiness and ignorance? 

Woe to the man of power! He 
will fall, and his strong arm be 
broken. 

Woe to such a man! An arm’s 
length of earth will become his inhe- 
ritance; nor will its precious seed 
be his. 


CHAPTER VI.* 


A sTILL greater evil exists in the 
strenuous wishes of the commonalty 
for the swift revolution of time to 
aid the attainment of their desires ¢ 
when, probably, its arrival, by the 
developement of evil, would incite 
the soul to wish the year and its 
afflictions to have passed away. 

What avails man’s watching for 


the events of the night, when in a. 


night he may be lost? or his longing, 
and saying, ‘‘ Would it were even- 
ing!” when, the time arriving, he 
may perish and decay ? 

Why eagerly watch the shadow, 
when at the parting shadows his 
moisture will have departed, and the 
ravenous grasp his treasures ? 

How can he be assured of the con- 
tinued union of his soul with his 
body, when sun-set may prove the 
period of her departure? 

His hopes are fixed on a cer- 
tain day; on that day he may be 
entombed. | 

He is anxioug for the completion 
of a period, at its arrival he may be 
shocked by terrors; for seasons, 
when his feet may slip; for years, 
when all his arrangements may have 
become altered; for the sabbatical 
year, when he may be turned fallow 
from the earth; for the jubilee, 
which may prove a mournful time : 

Why is the soul so panting for 
time, when age may bring contempt 
and contumely? and why expect 
otherwise than to be stricken with- 
out mercy? | 

Why then hast thou not taken 
this to heart, in attempting to leap 
from the beginning to the end of the 
year in the twinkling of an eye? 

And devoted as thou art to the 
earth as thou oughtest to be to God, 
so.dost thou wish to slip by time; 
but thou must leave it for the 
grave. 

Surely all this is nought but per- 
verseness of heart. 


* On misuse and miscalculation of time. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sepher Ikkarim : 


“© BOOK OF PRINCIPLES :” 


BY R. JOSEPH ALBO, 


(Continued from page 202.) 


DIVISION III. CHAPTER I. 


As man in his nature and intel- 
lectual capacity ranks above all other 
animate beings on earth, he is the 
most important and perfect of all the 
lower creation. That his nature is 
more exalted than that of all other 
animals, is proved by his producing 
manifold and contrary effects. That 
his fintellectual capacities exceed 
those of other animals, is proved by 
his various inventions, skilful arts, 
and sage industry. And although 
other animals have less wants, or 
need of adventitious protection, 
‘than man; (as that of shade from 
the heat of the sun, a shelter against 
the rain;) and as their food requires 
no preparation, aliments in their na- 
tural state being adapted for their 
‘condition and to their means of di- 
gestion; as, moreover, it appears 
that several animals are gifted with 
‘a certain degree of skill, as we see 
-some ravenous beasts and birds which 
display art and cunning in their at- 
tempts to catch their prey :—We 
say, it would, notwithstanding all 
this, be erroneous and unfounded to 
suppose, that any other animals are 
superior in perfection to man, as one 
‘of the ancient philosophers was 
‘tempted to assert: His opinion was, 
‘that, as animals have fewer wants 
‘than man ; as they need the aid of no 
others for their speedy conveyance 
from one place to another, their own 
‘legs being gifted with strength and 
speed ;—as they need no extraneous 
arms of defence or offence to combat 
‘their [foes, the weapons with which 
they are endowed by nature being 
such as are best adapted to their 
conformation ; such as horns for the 
bull, tusks for the boar, quills for the 
-porcupine, and a shell for the crab ; 
—as they likewise need no raiment, 
nature having furnished them with 
the necessary clothing ; and as thus, 
in reference to all their wants, they 
are more simple and better furnished 
by the bountiful hand of nature than 
man is, the opinion of that ancient 
philosopher was, that other animals 
are far superior to man, whose wants 


are numberless, and who cannot ex- 
ist unless those wants are satisfied ; 
to do which requires the-utmost ex- 
ertion of his skill,. ingenuity, and 
labour. But this opinion must, on 
mature reflection, be considered as 
utterly untenable: 


that the outward form and conforma- 

tion of all that exists, prove a gra-' 
dual ascent in the scale of terrestrial. 
creation, as, at each progressive step ; 
of this ascent, we find the species by’! 
which it is occupied, endowed by na-: 


ture with greater perfection. The first 
form of matter is simple or elemen- 


tary, as the germ of its future orga. | 


nization: It then developes itself in 
the vegetable organization, which is 
the next step of its progress. Ve- 
getable substances form the nourish- 
ment either directly or indirectly of 
all living creatures, and serve to 
develope the animal organization. 
Animals are, in their turn, subser- 
vient to the intellectual creature, 
Man; who completes the scale of 
terrestrial creation. For as every 
movable body is propelled by the 
continued impulse proceeding from 
its successive parts, so likewise, in 
the body of creation, each part takes 
its place in the orderly progress, 
for the purpose of being subservient 
to those other parts which succeed it: 
And this whole progreszion has but 
one aim; namely, all the  va- 
rious forms and conformations to 
which matter is appropriated tend 


‘but to insure the existence of man, 


as every object in nature gradually 
ascends from the less to the greater 
perfection. Inthis graduated ascent 
we find various intermediate species : 
As, for instance, corallines are the 
intermediate species between unor- 
ganized bodies and vegetation. The 
sea-nettle, which is only gifted with 
feeling, occupies the intermediate 
rank between vegetables and anti- 
mals. The ape occupies the inter- 
mediate rank between animals and 
man ; who occupies the highest rank 
in this scale, because all other earthly 
creatures exist but for him, their 
forms serving but as so many germs 
to his developement, fand in him 
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[a their powers are concentrated. 
herefore, man is properly called 
“the lord of creation;” for all 
other animals are subservient to him 
as their ruler, who combines within 
himself all those different powers, 
arts, skill, and inventive instincts, 
with but one of which every other 
individual species of animals is gene- 
rally gifted. And to him reason, the 
faculties of his understanding, and 
his. corporeal formation, supply the 
place of that natural provision with 
which Providence has furnished the 
simple wants of every other animal. 
Thus the hands of man, guided by 
his reason, are found to be equiva- 
lent to the means of offence or de- 
fence with which all other animals 
are gifted by nature. Instead of the 


horns of the bull, man makes unto 


himself a spear. Instead of the tusks 
of the boar, man forms a sword for 
himself. Instead of the quills which 

rotect the porcupine, he covers his 

ody with a coat of mail. Instead 
of the shell which defends the crab, 
he wards off the coming blow with 
his shield. Besides, man possesses 
the additional convenience, that he 
heeds not always to be encumbered 
with horns and teeth, or loaded 
with quills, or cased in a shell; but 
can, at his option, either lay them 
down or resume them. While other 
animals are clothed by nature in 
their respective skins and furs, man 
covers himself with garments suitable 
to the season, which he alternates to 
meet the summer’s heat and the 
winter’s cold. While the beast shel- 
ters in his den, and the bird seeks 
refuge in its nest, man,—gifted with 
reason, and enabled by the formation 
of his hands to execute what reason 
plans,—builds unto himself a stately 
dwelling of hewn stones, furnished 
with windows, which admit the light 
while they exclude the cold, and pro- 
tected by doorsy which, opening to 
receive the welcome visiter, are closed 
against every prying intruder.. That, 
which the separate instinct of differ- 
ent species enables them to perform, 
man’s reason enables him to excel, 
and concentrates in him the varied 
mental powers of each separate race. 
Their best qualities too, which are 
found separately in various animals, 
are all united in man; as the indus- 
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try of the bee or ant,—the tenderness 
of the dove,—the fidelity of the dog, 
&c. The allegory of our Rabbies 
teaches us, in the Perek Shirah, the 
thanks which each species of animals 
offers to the Creator; their meaning 
is, that from the natural qualities of 
each class of animals a different 
moral lesson may be deduced, and a 
fresh cause of gratitude to the Crea- 
tor be discovered: And the expres- 
sion which the Rabbies there use, 
mois co nn, “* What do they say 
or pronounce?” is of the same kind 
as, bs TAD OyDDD Mrnown, “The 
heavens proclaim the glory of God :” 
(Psalm xix. 2:) As the motions of 
the heavenly bodies teach us that 
they receive their impulse from the 
First Great Mover, who himself is 
unmoved, and combines omnipotence 
and infinite duration, who is Gop,— 
blessed be He! Thus in the Perek 
Shirah we find, (as a few instances 
out of many,) ‘What do the dogs 
say or pronounce? ‘I.ct us come 
and bow, and kneel, and prostrate 
ourselves before the Lord our 
Maker.’ ” (Psalm xcv. 6.) As dogs 
are faithful and true to their benefac- 
tor, and grateful according to the 
extent of their capacities; so it be- 
hoves man, when he contemplates 
these qualities implanted in them by 
nature, not to neglect the great moral 
lesson thus afforded, but to remem- 
ber that he, too, has a Benefactor, to 
whom all faith and gratitude are 
due, to whose boundless goodness 
and mercy he owes his being and 
preservation, and in humble adora- 
tion of whom it is his duty to kneel 
and to prostrate himself. Again: 
**What does the ant say? ‘He 
giveth food to all flesh; for his 
mercy endureth for ever.” (Psalm 
cxxxvi. 28.) When man beholds 
this most diminutive creature, which 
sedulously in summer toils, gathers, 
and stores up each solitary grain 
that is to preserve it during the win- 
ter season, he is not to neglect the 
moral lesson which even this 
petty creature can afford him: . 
Which is, that man, who is gifted 
with reason and understanding, is in 
duty bound to be industrious, and 
not to neglect his avocations: For, 
as our Rabbies expounded these 
words, ‘‘That the Lord thy God 
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may bless thee in all the work of thy 
hands which thou doest ;”? (Deut. xiv. 
29.) Man is not to say, “‘ As Ged has 
promised blessing and prosperity, 
we may pass our days in idleness, 
and need not follow or undertake 
any occupation; ” therefore Holy Writ 
adds, ‘‘ In all the work of thy hands 
which thou doest:” To merit~the 
Divine blessing, thou must be in- 
dustrious and active in whatever 
useful pursuit thou undertakest. 


Further: Our Rabbies say, “If the. 


law did not teach us the rights of 
property, we might learn that pre- 
a from the ant; as one ant never 
robs or steals from another what it 
has touched or found.”’ This is con- 
firmed by the observations of natu- 
ralists, who have taken a grain away 
from one ant, and afterwards put it 
within reach of another; but the lat. 
ter, instructed (probably by the 
smell) that it had been already 
touched and appropriated by another 
of her species, passed on without 
touching it. Solomon, who was in- 
timately acquainted with the laws of 
nature, and the instincts of various 
animals, probably alludes to this 
quality of the ant, when he says, 
** Go to the ant, thou sluggard ! be- 
hold its ways and become wise. It 
has neither prince, governor, nor 
ruler. During the summer it pre- 
pares its bread, it gathers its food 
during harvest:’” (Prov. vi. 7—9.) 
His meaning is, that the sluggard, 
whose vicious idleness leads him to 
violate the rights of property rather 
than to labour for his own support, 


ought to take a lesson of justice and 
industry from the ant, which,— 
although not subject to any prince 
or ruler, whose power punishes trans- 
gressors, nor controlled by the fear 
of Jaws and the shame of disrepute, 
—nevertheless, by the force of its 
laudable habits of industry, is taught 
to respect the property of others, and 
not to violate their rights. Again : 
‘““What does the dove say? ‘My 
dove is in the clefts of the rock.’” 
(Cant. ii. 12.) Israelites are assimi- 
lated to a dove, because faithful ten- 
derness igs found in the dove; as it 
is said in the Medrask Chaseth, ‘‘ As 
the turtle-dove is tender, so likewise 
is the congregation of Israel. As 
the turtle-dove, when once united to 
her mate, does net abandon him 
for any other ; so likewise the Israel- 
ites, having once acknowledged the 
Lord, do not abandon him for any 
other.” These qualities, which are 
found singly in various animals, and 
from which man may deduce moral 
lessons,.are, however, all to be found 
combined within himself, in accord- 
ance with his physical superiority 
and mental perfection. Therefore, 
as we said before, man ranks higher 
than any other terrestrial creature, 
and is superior to them in power and 
perfection. His wisdom and under- 
standing render him the Lord of this 
lower world; as it is said, ‘‘ Thou 
madest him the ruler of the works 
of thy hand; thou hast laid alk 
things submissive at his feet.” 
(Psalm viii. 7.) 


(To be continued.) 
eens 
To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 


Str,—To you, whose object is to make known and render familiar 
the merits of the Hebrew writers, the enclosed verses may be; perhaps, 
acceptable. They are translated from Rabbi Naphtali Hertz Wessely’s 
beautiful poem, the nixon »w,* “Songs of Glory,” to which they are 
the introduction. Sensible that they can impart but a very faint idea 
of the style and composition of that immortal author, I am only induced 
to bring them under your notice by my wish to show to your Christian 


* mwxpn ww, “Songs of Glory,” an epic poem in eighteen cantos, by Napthtali Hertz 
Wessely: Prague, 1809, (6569,) in 8vo. This, the most beautiful Hebrew composition 
of latter times, embodies the History of Exodus until the giving of the law at Sinai. 
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readers, that the varied talents of the writers of our nation are not con- 


fined to moral and religious subjects. I am, Sir, 
4, Bury-street, St. Mary Ace, Yours very obediently, | 
Dec. 29th, 1834. E. N. 
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GLoRIovus in might, thy dwelling high and grand, 

O God, all springs from thy creative hand. 

Kthereal spirits, from all substance free, 

Arose at thy command, derived their life from thee. 

Things high and low thou holdest in thy span : 

O, fearful God, then what to thee is man, 

That thou shouldst search his heart, explore his views, 
And, gracious, midst his race an habitation choose ? 


In Eden’s garden, planted by thy care, 
Thou bad’st him, placed there, to share 
Eternal life and bliss, with sense to know 
_ The joys which e’er from boundless wisdom flow. 
Had he obey’d, these had he now possess‘d : 
He sinn’d ; yet, driven from his place of rest, 
Thou neither him nor his didst quite reject : 
Thy glorious name thou gav'st, the righteous to protect. 


But when the earth itself corrupted grew 
By man’s foul deeds, thou, righteous to pursue, 
Didst cut him off ; thy cup of wrath was still . 
With mercy aes | whilst, released from il}, 
The righteous thou didst set apart, to save 
From the wild rush of the destructive wave : 
Blessed by thee, protected from the flood, 
Both Noah and his sons unhurt before thee stood. 


Evil increas'd again with men’s increase ; 
Their erring passions robb’d their hearts of peace. 
All moral rules they broke with scornful pride, 
Until, confused their speech, each turn’d aside 
And track’d the earth ; which dark as night had grown, 
Had not the glorious light of Abraham shone, 
Taught men the folly of their idol-creeds, 

And, wond’ring, to behold their mighty Maker's deeds. 


The heav’nly firmament, the starry maze, 
Proclaim aloud thy never-ending praise ; 
So did this pious sage aloud thy grace declare, 
Teach men to raise to thee the supplicating prayer ; 
To know that here, created not in vain, 
By practis’d virtues, it is theirs to gain 
A state of endless life, a good degree, 
From earthly cares and griefs, from earthly pleasures, free. 
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For after-years to him thou wast reveal’d, 
With him alone thy covenant was seal’d, 
Thou chosedst him with thy benignant grace, 
From all his father’s house: And, childless yet, hig race 
Mad’st holy to thyself: Their future weal and woe, 
Their joys and griefs, permittedst him to know; 
And in a vision, clear of view, to see 
The wondrous things to come, the deep futurity. 


In his old age thy wonders still appear : 
Isaac born to him in his hundredth year, 
When Sarah ninety transient years had seen ! 
He, as a sacrifice, had nearly been 
Consum’d upon thy altar ; had not thy 
Angel of mercy, with arresting cry, 
Call'd to his father, “This has only been 

Thy piety to prove, which now is clearly seen.” 


The perfect saint, protected by thy love, 
Endow’d by thee with worth and force above 
The strength of angels, whom, unknowing, he 
Compell'd to own his might, was Isaac’s progeny. 
To him thou cam’st at Bethel, when he paid 
The vows which in affliction’s time he made ; 
And blessing him with happiness and fame, 
From Jacob unto Israel thou didst change his name. 


Thy chosen people whom thou e’er didst tend, 
The tribes of God, those-men of fame, descend 
e rom righteous Israel, the lasting vine 
Round which the healthy tendrils clinging twine. 
Joseph, the branch most fruitful of them all, 
When envious blasts and hatred caus’d his fall, 
Thou didst to Egypt send, rais’d from the pit, 
O’er nations’ fates to rule, on kingly thrones to sit. 


Then o'er their hearts were bonds fraternal spread, 

By thee united: no more did the dread 

Of famine or of want. disturb the mind 

Of Joseph’s brethren ; for they found him kind, 

And of their deeds forgetful. Jacob went 

With all his house to Egypt ; and, content, 

There found his son, bless’d by the Power Divine. 
Whose promises, O God, so lasting are as thine ? 


When Israel’s sons reach’d the’ Egyptian states, 

To them each city gladly ope’d its gates, 

Gave them the fruitful lands and fields to share : 

Where, bless’d with ease and riches, void of care, 

In numbers and in strength they daily grew. 

Then rose a mighty nation from the few 

Who, for their wants once seeking to provide, 
Now safe amidst the shelt’ring tents of Ham reside. 
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Sudden the gloom of night o’erspread their day: ~ 
Lost was their power, their minds to grief a prey: . 
The flock thou guardest found their lot was chang’d ; 
And Ham’s wild sons, by hate and wrath estrang’d, 
Their former friends to harm and injure sought. 
Foul arts they tried, and rack’d each evil thought, 
Plotting such measures as they might employ, 

With savage cruelty and rage, thy people to destroy. 


The seed which in the earth despis’d lies low, 
At length springs forth ; and then its blossoms blow, 
Producing fruit. So was it with thy vine, . 

_ Thy beauteous plant; at times laid low, supine, 
Like to the thorn; at times when faded, dried 
Away in strength, to thee thy people cried, 
Imploring aid ; and, looking on their grief, 

Thou didst from heaven, in mercy, grant desir’d relief. 


Thence on thy servant were thy glories shed ; 

With majesty thou crownedst Moses’ head; _ 

Through him the’ oppressor, who, in savage pride, = + 

Destroy’d thy vineyard, durst thyself deride, 

Was jude’d and punish’d; taught to know the might 

Of God Supreme, who, from the loftiest height 

Of realms celestial, with an outstretch’d arm, 
Preserv’d his chosen race from all impending harm. 


This to my brethren loudly to declare 

I humbly wish. Hear then, O God! my prayer! 

Deign, O Protecting Might! my fond desire 

To aid, and from thy pure ethereal fire 

Some sparks of light upon my soul to throw. 

‘Though form’d of clay, incomparably low, 

Thy grace emboldens me to urge my prayer, 
Which never is withheld from those who seek thy care. 


Thou Good to all! the Spirit of thy grace 
Is pour’d on all that seek thee. Let me trace 
The steps through which thou lead’st me in the way 
To thy law’s chambers ; there to me display 
The endless stores of knowledge, which the mind 
Thirsts to discover ; as it joys to find 
The only sources of man’s good below : 
And let me, O my God! those secret sources know. 


Guide thou my thoughts, and make my lips essay 
To sing thy praises in my simple lay. 
Whilst I thy boundless wisdom’s sea explore, 
And gather up the gems which strew its shore, 
Whilst I admire its depths and wide expanse, 
Where new-found wonders every sense entrance, 
My course the rushing waves would oft impede ; 
Direct and Jead me on, my present Help in need! 
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Then shall the hearer of my song be blest, 
From sorrow’s heavy load his mind shall rest. 
As the faint lamp again gleams forth with fire 
From the new oil, so shall my lays inspire 
The wearied soul, enlighten its dark night, 
When I declare thy wonders and thy might, 
Moses’ thy first of Prophets deeds rehearse, 
And all the glories of his time relate in verse. 


To me, unworthy, smooth the rugged way, 
Cast on my darkness an enliv’ning ray. 
For by my song the righteous in thy praise 
Will be more fix’d; the wicked see his ways, 
Turn from his course of folly and of ill, 
And in thy law seek to subdue his will, 
If in the stream which hurries him along 

In vice, he stops but once to listen to my song. 


This to the nations shall thy deeds proclaim, 
To evry race the wonders of thy name. 
They, like ourselves, are objects of thy care, 

_ Works of thy hand. In earlicr times they were 
Contemners of the good: Those of our days 
Acknowledge thee, and follow virtue’s ways, 

To thy great name each knee amongst them bends : 
For over all that is, thy glorious might extends. 


A jewell’'d ring to every willing ear, 
Healing to each desponding heart, I bear. 
This captive host shall saving comfort find ; 
Their fathers’ deeds, brought present to the mind, 
Shall soothe their woes, relieve their load of care, 
And show their future prospects bright and fair. 
Though o’er them hangs affliction’s heaviest rod, 
From dire misfortune’s depths, their hearts will soar to God. 


The wonders which thou wroughtest in the land 
Of Noph, (when forth was stretch’d thy saving hand 
To aid thy people,) now shall make them feel 
The hopes which gladdencause, 
being the only nation that, from their 
origin down to this day, have re- 
mained a pure and unmixed race, 
possessed of the same law that was 
delivered to them when they were 
first constituted a nation, they are 
especially calculated, above any other 
people, to show the effects of the long 
operation of a code of laws upon the 
moral qualities and bearing of a peo- 
ple. One remark, however, we per- 
mit ourselves; it is, that far as the 
laws of God exceed in wisdom and 
beneficence the moral codes of men, 
so do the virtues based on the for- 
mer transcend those which have the 
latter for their rule. 

It has already been said, that there 
is no virtue which is not enforced, 
no vice that is not denounced, by 
that law; its full observance would, 
therefore, imply the possession of 
every virtue, and the absence of 
every vice. The question might 
thence arise, “By which of those vir- 
tues would the appearance of the 
people be characterized, since it can 
scarcely be supposed that the human 
countenance can express them all, at 
one and the same time ?” But a little 
reflection might enable the querist to 
answer his own question, for it would 
probably occur to him that there is a 
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countenance which is described as 
“ beaming with every virtue.” 

We are not going to contend that 
the whole nation of Israelites ever 
possessed, in the mass, so benign a 
countenance; but, as there is little 
doubt that at some periods when 
they dwelt in their own land, they 
were, the greater part of them, strict 
observers of their law, we may ven- 
ture to assert, that, at such periods 
of their history, the nation generally 
would bear the impress of the various 
virtues and good qualities which that 
law enforced. 

The Israelites may he said to have 
been trained to virtue and elevated 
sentiments from the remotest period. 
We must recollect that the founder 
of their race, Abraham, enjoyed the 
peculiar honour of being called “ the 
friend of his God,” and of having 
been instructed by him in the way 
he should walk. (Gen. xxvi. 5.) Scrip- 
ture describes him as an eminently 
virtuous character, and perfect in his 
day. Isaac and Jacob appear to have 
profited by the superior instruction 
which each would have received from 
his virtuous parent, on points of the 
first importance for man to know. 

That those Patriarchs knew well 
what constituted the true worth and 
dignity of man, is sufficiently appa- 
rent from their own actions and con- 
duct ; and we may cite, as a further 
proof of it, the preference given by 
Jacob to Joseph over his other sons; 
which his character, resplendent with 
the sublimest virtues, shows him to 
have been well deserving of from his 
discerning parent. What the twelve 
sons had learned from Jacob, they 
would no doubt impart to their own 
offspring; hence we may infer that 
the Israelites, even whilst dwelling 
in the Jand of Goshen, had not only 
a true knowledge of their Creator, 
but that they already knew, to a cer- 
tain extent, what were the ways in 
which he required them to walk. 
Thus, at the earliest period, this peo- 
ple must have possessed many excel- 
lent moral precepts, and correct reli- 
gious doctrines, handed down to 
them by their forefathers, and tend- 
ing to prepare them for that fuller 
instruction which they were to re- 
cieve at the outset of heir becoming 
a nation, — PE 
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That fuller law was given to them 
shortly after leaving Egypt, in the 
contemplation of their entering at 
once into possession of the land 
which had been assigned them, but 
which their frowardness occasioned 
to be postponed, and themselves 
condemned to wander in the wilder- 
ness during forty years. Still, the 
law they had; and, though many of 
its statutes could not be obeyed in 
the wilderness, whilst others were 
commanded to be observed only 
when they should be settled in 
their own land, many, indeed the 
greater portion, of its beneficent and 
excellent precepts, inculcating every 
virtue, might be, and no doubt were, 
observed by them whilst wandering 
in the wilderness; where, from their 
trials and sufferings, the occasions 
would be neither few nor rare for 
exercising them in those great and 
essential qualities which sustain the 
social system,—humanity, kindly 
feelings and neighbourly love, charity, 
self-government, and restraint of the 
passions, &c., &c. This, as it appears, 
was the purpose of their trials and 
sufferings ; for they were told, *“* And 
thou shalt remember all the way 
which the Lord thy God led thee 
these forty years in the wilderness, to 
humble thee, and to prove thee; to 
know what was in thine heart ; whe- 
ther thou wouldest keep his com- 
mandments or no.” (Exod. viii. 2.) 

We have no better means for ascer- 
taining the effects of the observance 
of their law upon the aspect and 
bearing of the Israelites in past times, 
than by referring to some of the 
incidents in their history, and to 
those illustrious individuals in the 
Scriptures, whose actions and con- 
duct, regulated principally by those 
laws and precepts, are described in 
language that brings them again, as 
it were, before our eyes characterised 
with those traits in their countenance 
and bearing which are considered 
inseparable from the possessors of 
virtues such as theirs. Our Hebrew 
brethren, we feel persuaded, will fol- 
low us with pleasure in the delinea- 
tion of the characters of some of the 
bar ae examples of their ancestors. 

e whole history of Joseph is one 
of the most perfect specimens of the 
tender and pathetic it is possible 
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to produce. His must be a cold 
heart who can read it without par- 
taking largely in the feelings which 
it is calculated to arouse. Through- 
out the whole Scriptures we find no 
instance of a more strict observance 
in the laws, the statutes, and com- 
mandments of God than was prac- 
tised by this worthy descendant of 
the perfect Abraham. His virtues 
are so many, that we might have 
been ata loss which to admire most, 
were we not led to pay our homage 
to that which stands pre-eminent in 
the eyes of man, because, without it, 
what would be his fate? Mercy and 
forgiveness are the attributes to 
which we allude; and beautifully 
did they shine forth in this model of 
human perfection. He appears not 
to have complained at the time of his 
experiencing the ill-treatment of his 
brethren, nor to have retained after- 
wards the least animosity towards 
them for it: Eminently pious, he 
repined not; but, submitting him- 
self to the will of his Creator, he took 
care in his new situation to render 
himself worthy of his favour by the 
practice of every virtue. Horror- 
struck at the idea of injuring his 
master in the tenderest part, he resists 
firmly the repeated solicitations of 
his unworthy mistress; and when 
cast into prison, through her false 
accusation, he suffers patiently and 
silently, unwilling to disturb the 
peace of his master’s mind by a dis- 
slosure of the real facts of the case. 
There his conduct induces the keeper 
of the prison to entrust its whole 
management to his care. Removed 
thence to the court, and raised to the 
highest offices in the state, we find 
him administering the affairs of 
the kingdom with exemplary integ- 
rity, activity, and profound wisdom. 
Those scenes and actions exhibit 
him certainly in a light to excite our 
admiration, but the succeeding inci- 
dents make him appear | scarcely 
human, and might have justified the 
adoration of a people, who, observ- 
ing in him virtues far transcending 
those usually met with in man, and 
ignorant of the God whose service 
could so elevate and dignify human 
nature, might have attributed to 
him a divine origin. The milder 
virtues of Joseph shone forth wit 
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the greatest lustre. Those few inquir- 
ing words addressed to hisfbrethren, 
“ Is your father well, the old man of 
whom ye spake? Is he yet alive?” 
speak volumes of tenderness and 
affection for his aged parent. At 
that interview he sees, for the first 
time, since he had been separated 
from his family, Benjamin, his only 
brother, by the same mother, and 
can scarcely restrain himself from’ 
falling upon his neck. Notwith- 
standing he had recognised him pre- 
viously, he asks, ‘‘Is this your 
young brother, of whom ye spake 
unto me? And he said, God be 
with you, my son.” When unable 
longer to restrain himself, ‘‘ he made 
haste, for his bowels did yearn upon 
his brother. And he sought where 
to weep. And he entered his cham- 
ber, and wept there. And he wash- 
ed his face and went out, and re- 
frained himself, and said, Set 
on bread.” And now comes the 
disclosure to his brethren; it 
affords an opportunity for pene- 
trating the inmost recesses of the 
heart of this beneficent character ; 
and how delightful is jt to find it 
filled with nothing so much as an 
anxious desire that the disclosure 
should occasion no pain to his bre- 
thren. Resentment formed no par- 
ticle of his disposition ; vanity and 
pride, at his superior fortune and 
elevation, were equally foreign to it ; 
beneficence and perfect love now 
reigned supreme in that breast, 
where not a single low thought or 
unworthy feeling had ever before 
found admission, and could not now 
be there to alloy the perfect happi- 
ness he experienced in joining again 
his family, and in being able to con- 
fer benefits upon them, and promote 
their welfare. ‘‘ Then Joseph could’ 
not refrain himself before all them’ 
that stood by him: And he cried, 
Cause every man to go out from me. 
And there stood no man with him 
while Joseph made himself known 
unto his brethren. And he wept 
aloud: And the Egyptians and the 
house of Pharaoh heard. And Jo- 
seph said unto his brethren, I am 
Joseph : Doth my father live? And 
his brethren could not answer, for 
they were troubled at his presence. 
And Joseph said unto his brethren, 
G 2 
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Come near to me, I pray you; and 
they came near. And he said, I am 
Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold 
into Egypt. Now, therefore, be not 
grieved, nor angry with yourselves 
that ye sold me hither: for God did 
send me before you to preserve life.” 

Noble and generous soul! May 
your bright example shed its benign 
influence over the people of the 
house of your father Jacob. May it 
incite them to imitate you in their 
conduct towards their brethren, and 
to serve their God, as you did, in all 
sincerity of heart! so shall it be well 
with them. 

The character and actions of Mo- 
ses present themselves next to our 
view; and they exhibit virtues simi- 
lar to those of our last example, but 
put to severer trials. Though the 
meekest of men, we can perceive no 
want either of courage or firmness 
in this servant of the God of Israel, 
when proper occasions called for 
their display, which was frequently 
enough, in the arduous duty to 
which he had been appointed. He 
affords a striking illustration of the 
superior dignity conferred on the 
human character by virtuous actions 
and conduct, when founded on pro- 
per bases. 

His self-denial and complete de- 
votion to the people placed under 
his care, is beautifully exemplified in 
his earnest prayer, that God would 
avert his wrath, when he declared 
he would destroy them, and make of 
him a great pation, because of their 
having made and worshipped the 
golden calf, 

We can perceive in the whole con- 
duct of this great and holy man, 
none but the purest motives for per- 
severing to lead the people, notwith- 
standing the danger to which his life 
was continually exposed from the ef- 
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fects of their impatience, arising from 
their sufferings. And generations 
yet unborn will have to bless his 
memory for maintaining an unparal. 
leled courage and fortitude, under 
the severest trials, until the whole 
will of the Deity had been made 
known through him. We know not 
whether we may be allowed to 
ascribe the shining of his counte- 
nance, as related in the Scriptures, 
to that expression which we are con- 
tending would be produced by the 
habitual practice of the eminent vir- 
tues which he possessed. 

Though the Israelites, as ‘appears 
from their history, have too fre- 
quently given occasion for experi- 
encing the displeasure of the Deity; 
yet, from the early period in which 
they obtained a knowledge of the 
true God, and had the advantage of 
being instructed by Him, it is 
scarcely possible that they could at 
any time have been entirely void of 
many of those virtues and elevated 
sentiments which that knowledge 
and instruction were eminently cal- 
culated so to engraft upon their. 
souls as to make them part of their 
nature. Among their good qualities 
we may trace, from the earliest pe- 
riod, a great abhorrence of cruelty 
and a humane and merciful disposi- 
tion, which they possess at this day 
in an eminent degree, notwithstand- 
ing all those trials and sufferings 
that might perhaps have obliterated 
them, and caused other feelings and. 

ualities to take their place, had 
they not been derived from that im- 
perishable source of their preserva- 
tion, their Jaw, which repeatedly, 
and in the most energetic manner, 
denounces the one, and more fre- 
quently and beautifully enforces the 


other. 
A. A. L. 


(To be continued ) 
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Ii. THE MISHNA. 
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Max NIDO, Mescheth Aboth: “THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 
pab . COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 


ANTIGONUS, 


. (Continued from page 216.) 
a man of Socho, obtained the law from Simon the Just. 


He used to 
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say, “Be not like servants who serve their master on condition of receiving a recompence. : 


But be ye like servants who wait upon their lord without stipulating for or expecting any 
reward. And let the fear of Heaven be on you.” (I. 3.) 


Commentary. Antigonus,a man of the 


Socho, obtained. the law from Simon 


Just—We have already ‘stated, 
that this Simon was the last survivor 
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of the Great Assembly, to whom the 
law was by appointment transmitted. 
Henceforward, such among the dis- 
ciples as profited most by the instruc- 
tions of their teacher are said to have 
obtained the law. Among the disci- 
ples of Simon, Antigonus was the 
most distinguished, and, as such, 
appointed his successor, principal 
teacher of his age, and President of 
the Sanhedrim 

Be ye not like servants who serve 
their master on condition of receiving 
a recompense—What is here said 
does not contradict the words of the 
law, in which Moses so frequently 
says to the Israelites, If you obey 
the Lord your God, you will prosper ; 
if you disobey, you will snffer: As 
for instance, “‘ If you walk according 
to my statutes, keep my command- 
ments, and do them; then I will 
send you rain in due season, and the 
land shall yield her increase,” &c. 
(Lev. xxvi. 4.) ‘‘ Thou shalt observe 
therefore his statutes and com- 
mandments, that it may be well with 
thee and with thy children after 
thee.” (Deut. iv. 40.) In the Deca- 
logue we read, ‘‘ Honour thy father 
and mother; that thy days may be 
prolonged, and that it may be well 
with thee,” &c. (Deut. v. 16.) In 
the Talmud we likewise read: ‘‘ The 
man who saith, ‘I bestow this coin 
in charity, that my son may live, or 
that I myself may have a share in 
the life to come;’ is perfectly right 
in so doing.” (Treatise Rosh hashanah, 
folio 4.) But all these instances are 
not contradicted by the maxim of 
Antigonus. The man is right who 
serves the Lord in the hopes of meet- 
ing his reward. But if the reward 
which he expects is delayed, and 
does not follow, he is not to say, “I 
am disappointed of my due;” but 
he is to rest assured that the ways of 
the Lord are not like the ways of 
man, and that though for a time he 
may not meet with the recompence 
which his good deeds merit, yet the 
justice of the Lord leaves not the 
righteous unrewarded. And, though 
it does so happen, that in this world 
the virtuous often suffers, while the 
wicked prospers; (as the Preacher 
saith, “There are righteous men 
who suffer as if they committed 
the evil deeds of the wicked, 
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and wicked men who prosper as if 
their deeds were righteous ;” Eccles. 
viii. 14;) yet the wise and pious 
man is not thereby led into error; 
and if his fate is such as ought to 
befal the wicked, he does not grieve, 
or renounce obedience to the Divine 
command. For the wise man knows 
that all earthly joys are vain, and 
that another and a better world awaits 
him. He knows that the Holy One 
(blessed be He!) is righteous and 
just, does not disregard those who 
serve him truly, leaves no being 
without its adequate recompence, and 
more especially those whose obedi- 
ence he himself has promised to 
reward. He knows, moreover, that 
the untoward events which befal the 
righteous tend to his eternal welfare. 
Therefore, thus to serve the Lord, 
through good or evil report, and to 
look for a reward, not here, but here- 
after, is pious and laudable. But the 
man, on the contrary, who serves the 
Lord, without any knowledge of his 
true attributes, and in the expecta- 
tion of immediate reward,—like the 
artizan, who, working, by the piece, 
expects his pay the instant his labour 
is completed, and who, if not re- 
warded to the moment, regrets his 
labour as lost,—such a man, and his 
service, are alike unacceptable. This 
our instructer conveys by using the 
words 016 dap, “to receive a re- 
compence or pay by the piece ;” DÐ 
being derived from DNS, “part or 
piece.” 

But be ye like servants who wait 
upon their lord without stipulating for 
or ezpecting any reward—Here our 
instructer teaches us, that we are not 
to be unwilling servants of the Lord. 
In his first maxim he teaches, that, 
in performing the duties prescribed 
by the law, we are not to look for 
any immediate or temporal advan- 
tages, and not to make our obedience 
a subject of traffic or barter; “so 
much service for so much reward ;” 
—as this would be contrary to that 
true spirit of religion which pervades 
the whole of the law. In this his 
second maxim he gives us a lesson of 
practical benevolence, which, outstep- 
ping the precise line of duty, devotes 
itself to the service of the Deity out 
of love and veneration, without any 
view of ulterior reward whatsoever. 
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For, although man is perfectly con- 
vinced that the Diviné jústice leaves 
no good deed without its reward, yet 
such is the purity of mind acquired 
by the pious, that, in his motives, he 
is actuated solely by love to and 
veneration for his Creator; so that 
he entirely loses sight of any good 
that may result to himself in his per- 
fect devotion to his Maker: And this 
is the true nature of benevolence,— 
to do good solely for the sake of 
God, and without any thought of self. 
Such is the comment of Siphri on the 
words, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God.” (Deut. vi. 5.) “How 
are we to love the Lord? The an- 
swer is given by Holy Writ: *And 
the words which I command theethis 
day shall be on thy heart; if men 
ebey the will of the Lord as if he 
delighted in their obedience, which 
is called mm rh, (‘a sweet sa- 
vour,’) delighting the Divine Spirit 
by a due performance of his pre- 
cepts.” The Talmud likewise says, 
“ Thy commandments are my great 
desire.” (Psalm cxix. 143.) ““R. Ele- 
azar saith, Thy commandment, not 
the reward of these commandments ; 
that is to, say, he loves his Creator 
and his commandments, for their 
own sakes, and without any ulterior 
view of advantage to himself.” 
(Treatise Avodah Sarah, folio 19.) 
And let the fear of Heaven be on 
you—By “the fear of Heaven” he 
does not so much mean “‘ dread of 
punishment,” as ““awe at the infinite 
greatness and might of the Creator.” 
This third maxim is in reference to 
Divine worship, which can never 
be truly pure, unless the mind of the 
worshipper is filled with the senti- 
ment recommended by this maxim. 
The question may, however, -arise : 
“* How ‘is it possible that he whose 
mind is so perfectly imbued with 
piety and benevolence, as to be 
actuated solely by the love of God, 
should stand in need of this third 
precept, as such love of God founded 
on his infinite goodness must be 
accompanied by veneration founded 
on his infinite greatness?” The 
answer is, The maxim is derived from 
a profound knowledge of the human 
heart. And in it our instructer con- 
veys to us a most sage and salutary 
precept. For, as we ought to serve 


the Deity with pure lové and delight, 
(as it is said, ‘‘ Because thou didst 
not serve the Lord thy God with 
gladness and a joyous heart,” Deut. 
xxviii. 4; and also, ‘‘ I am overjoyed 
at thy word,” Psalm cxix. 152; 
“ Thy evidences are unto me an 
everlasting inheritance, because they 
are the delight of my heart,” Psalm 
cxix. 111,) we might be tempted to 
suppose, that, inasmuch as love is a 
purer feeling than awe, we may 
discard the fear of the Lord. There- 
fore our instructer teaches us, that 
we are not to confide too implicitly 
in the purity of our own motives: 
For sometimes the light of religion 
is obscured in the soul. In the days 
of adversity, when grief and suffer- 
ing prey on man, he may be tempted 
to repine; and if, at such a time, his 
evil passions threaten to overwhelm 
him, the only effectual means of re- 
sisting them is the fear of the Lord. 

The three principles which our 
instructer here inculcates are, in the 
prophetic writings, called “DY, ge- 
nerally rendered “*morality.” The 
root from which this word is deri- 
ved is `D, “to bind or tie;” and 


the meaning is “to bind down the ` 


powers of the soul, within the limits 
which wisdom has assigned to 
them.” This binding down is caused 
by the fear of the Lord ; as Solomon 
saith, *“* The fear of the Lord binds 


down wisdom.” (Proverbs xv. 33.) 


And further he saith, “ Listen, my 
son, and receive my word, and they 
will increase thy years of life. I 
have taught thee the way of wisdom, 

have conducted thee on the path 
of piety ; that when thou walkest thy 
steps may not become weary, when 
thou runnest thou shalt not stumble. 
Hold fast by “DW, morality, and 
leave it not, guard it with care, for 
it is thy life.” (Prov. iv. 10.) The 
same maxims which our instructer 
teaches us are here impressed on our 
minds.. Solomon commences with 
exhorting us to fear the Lord ; there- 
fore he says, “ Receive and hearken 
to my words, and they will increase 
thy mo of life; for the fear of the 
Lord leadeth to life.” (Ibid.) 
These words he addresses to those 
who have attained the high degree 


of wisdom to serve the Lord with : 
pure love. To these he further says, - 


ee, aces cc A, 


‘DIDACTIC POETRY 


*“T have taught thee the way of wis- 
dom;” having before thee the light 
of the law. ‘‘I have conducted thee 
on the paths of piety ;” the path of 
him who, beyond the imperative dic- 
tates of duty, attains that true prac- 
tical benevolence which does good 
for the sake of God alone and free 
from every selfish admixture. But, 
in order “that thy steps may not 
become weary,” and that thou may- 
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est not stumble in thy course of life, 
it is not sufficient for thee to serve 
the Lord out of pure love, and with- 
out any selfish feeling : No, my son! 
Hold fast by 01>, ‘‘ morality,” 
which bindeth thee to the fear of 
God ; be careful to guard it, for thy 
eternal life depends thereon. Thus | 
the doctrines of Solomon perfectly © 
coincide with the maxims of Anti- 

gonus of Socho. | 


(To be continued.) 


*,* THE apparent contradiction between,the words of Moses in the law, 
and the maxim of Antigonus of Socho, does not appear to be sufficiently 
solved by the commentary of our author. The true reason why Moses in 
the law promises earthly rewards for the observance of his commandments, 
is not that he excludes the higher recompence to which righteousness 
aspires, or that still more perfect piety which serves the Lord out of purelove, 
and avoids transgression, out of profound veneration, without permitting 
the hope of reward or the fear of punishment to influence our motives as 
the Mishnic instructer recommends ; but that Moses, as legislator, addresses 
an entire nation, composed of individuals gifted with various degrees of 
mental and moral powers. To all he gives laws, which it is in the power 
of all to obey, and the due observance of which cannot but be followed by 
great national prosperity. But to those among them who are gifted with a 
more enlarged mind and nobler sentiments, his law and its observance is 
the great sympathetic means of attaining that pure and disinterested bene- 
volence which does good for the sake of the Author of all good, and inde- 
pendent of all secondary considerations. The intention of Moses is, more- 
over, to render evident the truth of those laws which the Deity through 
him has enacted. And what more powerful evidence could he afford to an 
entire people, than the general prosperity resulting from obedience, or the 
general adversity occasioned by the disobedience of these laws ?—But the 
sublime spirit of the very legislation which says, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” teaches the individual the same pure precept which 
Antigonus inculcates.— Ebr. 

—_@— 
III. DIDACTIC POETRY OF THE RABBIES. 
Bechinath Olam: “ AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE MORAL WORLD.” 
(Continued from page 217.) 


CHAPTER VI1.* 


Ir, O my soul! thou shouldst in 
any way take steps like unto these, 1 
would 1 had never lived ! 

If my whole travel and journey be 
yet short of the desired port, what 
avails the length of time employed 
in the passage ? 


* The author here generalizes the evils 
pointed out in the two last chapters, and 
laments man’s moral negligence.—TRANS, 


‘If created with an ulterior aim, I 
go. about languidly with folded 
hands, idly delaying to fulfil the 
purpose for which I am sent, what 
advantage is a hoary head, or an in- 
crease of years? . 

What profit in all this, if sent 
hither for certain objects, feeble- 
handed as I am, plagued with the 
propensity of loitering, and stricken: 
with a bent to waste.? | - 

Where is the good or wisdom of. 
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dwelling in this frail mortal habita- 
tion, be it for a long or short time, 
if in beholding the good and the evil 
I neither comprehend nor exert my 
knowledge, how to make choice of 
the good ? 

- Although I may say unto myself, 
“* How sweet are my ways to my 
taste! how agreeable in my cyes are 
all my sentiments !” will my choice 
be confirmed? will my words be 
credited ? 

If the path I select be pleasing to 
my soul, will it be pleasing in the 
eyes of the Lord? i 

Will the road I tread in pride be 
the right one because I have thought 
it so?; 

Shall I become powerful because 
my imagination has anointed me a 
king? 

Will my false notions be acknow- 
ledged in the court of the Eternal 
King, or durst I presume on my own 
contemptible opinion, when the 
counsel of the Holy One subverts it, 
or venture on words the end of 
which may prove bitter? 


CHAPTER VIII.* 


This world is a tempestuous 
ocean, a vast profound, an immea- 
surable expanse; and time a totter- 
ing bridge built over it, one of the 
extremities of which is connected 
with the chaotic nonentity that pre- 
ceded its known existence, while the 
other extends to the view of that 
eternal glory illuminating the pre- 


* The moral state of the world.— TRANS. 


sence of he Divine King ; its breadth, 
is but a cubit, and the protecting 
parapets are gone. 

Thou son of man, who, forced 
into life, art from thy birth passing 
over it; say, when thou regardest 
the narrowness of the path, without 
a passage to turn to the right or to 
the left, wilt thou boast of power or 
fame? 

When thou perceivest destruction 
and death raising a rampart on thy 
right and left, will thy heart remain 
steady, or thy hands keep firm? 

Even shouldest thou glory in the 
delight of possessions and great sub- 
stance which thou hast collected, 
grasped with thy hands, procured 
by thy bow, or meanly stooped 
to entangle in thy net; what wilt 
thou do with the tempest of this sea 
and its billows, when its foaming 
surges swell and overflow, so that 
even 'thy temporary habitO THE MORAL WORLD.” 
(Continued from page 217.) 


CHAPTER VII.* 


Ir, O my soul! thou shouldst in 
any way take steps like unto these, I 
would I had never lived! 

If my whole travel and journey be 
yet short of the desired port, what 
avails the length of time employed 
in the passage ? 


* The author here generalizes the evils 
pointed out in the two last chapters, and 
laments man’s moral negligence.—TRANS, 


‘If created with an ulterior aim, I 
go. about languidly with folded 
hands, idly delaying to fulfil the 
purpose for which I am sent, what 
advantage is a hoary head, or an in- 
crease of years? . 

What profit in all this, if sent 
hither for certain objects, feeble- 
handed as I am, plagued with the 
propensity of loitering, and stricken: 
with a bent to waste.? | - 

Where is the good or wisdom of. 
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dwelling in this frail mortal habita- 
tion, be it for a long or short time, 
if in beholding the good and the evil 
I neither comprehend nor exert my 
knowledge, how to make choice of 
the good? 

' Although J may say unto myself, 
‘* How sweet are my ways to my 
taste! how agreeable in my cyes are 
all my sentiments !’’ will my choice 
be confirmed? will my words be 
credited ? 

If the path I select be pleasing to 
my soul, will it be pleasing in the 
eyes of the Lord? ' 

Will the road I tread in pride be 
the right one because I have thought 
it so?: 

Shall I become powerful because 
my imagination has anointed me a 
king? 

Will my false notions be acknow- 
ledged in the court of the Eternal 
King, or durst I presume on my own 
contemptible opinion, when the 
counsel of the Holy One subverts it, 
or venture on words the end of 
which may prove bitter? 


CHAPTER VIII.* 


Tus world is a tempestuous 
ocean, a vast profound, an immea- 
surable expanse; and time a totter- 
ing bridge built over it, one of the 
extremities of which is connected 
with the chaotic nonentity that pre- 
ceded its known existence, while the 
other extends to the view of that 
eternal glory illuminating the pre- 


* The moral state of the world.— TRANS. 


sence of he Divine King ; its breadth, 
is but a cubit, and the protecting 
parapets are gone. 

Thou son of man, who, forced 
into life, art from thy birth passing 
over it; say, when thou regardest 
the narrowness of the path, without 
a passage to turn to the right or to 
the left, wilt thou boast of power or 
fame? 

When thou perceivest destruction 
and death raising a rampart on thy 
right and left, will thy heart remain 
steady, or thy hands keep firm? 

Even shouldest thou glory in the 
delight of possessions and great sub- 
stance which thou hast collected, 
grasped with thy hands, procured 
by thy bow, or meanly stooped 
to entangle in thy net; what wilt 
thou do with the tempest of this sea 
and its billows, when its foaming 
surges swell and overflow, so that 
even 'thy temporary habitation is 
threatened with destruction ? 

Behold this great sea in the midst 
of which thou art! Canst thou tri- 
umph over it, or domineer over its 
powers? Go forth I pray, thee, try 
and give it battle. 

Nay, even when intoxicated with 
pride, thou dost reel and ‘revel with 
sweet pomegrenete la thou art 
decayed; and, notwithstanding thy 
haughtiness, thou wilt by degrees be 
tossed here and there, until in an 
instant sunk in whirling eddies, 
irrecoverable, unrevenged, from 
depth to depth wilt thou be tossed, 
lost in the labyrinth of seas, with no 
one to call for thy return. 


———. 
IV. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL WRITERS. 


THE TALMUD.—NO. III, 


‘- 


As the compilation of the Mishna, 
however, was not sufficiently explicit 
for those who succeeded our holy 
Rabbi and his age, his disciple, R. 
Chiia, found it needful to compose a 
work in the manner of his teacher, 
in order to solve some doubts. in the 
great work the Mishna. This work 
is called xsHpin, Tosephta, ‘‘ the ad- 
ditions ;” which, with great exertion, 
he accomplished. R. Hoseaand Rab 
likewise wrote a work, called Noha, 


(Continued from page 166.) 


Beraitha, “‘ explanation,” which con- 
tains two parts, x¥bp, Sephra, and 
“HD, Sipkri. These likewise con. 
tain explanations and comments on 


the text of the Mishna; as do man 


other works composed about that time 
and for the same purpose. But the 
language of these various nin2, or 
‘* explanations,”’ was not so pure and 
concise, nor the method so well ar- 
ranged and perspicuous, as that of the 
Mishna itself; therefore the Mishna 
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remained the principal source of in- 
struction, to which the others were 
but auxiliary works. The genera- 
tions succeeding our holy Rabbi 
placed the highest value on his work, 
as one of standard authority, which 
they constantly studied and consult- 
ed. The Rabbies of latter times 
strove, each according to the extent 
of his capacity, to understand and to 
illustrate the precepts of the Mishna; 
but, in the application of theee pre- 
cepts to various and particular cases, 
a great variety of opinions was en- 
gendered and maintained by different 
Rabbies, which continued to be the 
case until the times of R. Abina and 
R. Ashi, the last of the Talmudic 
Sages. R. Ashi devoted himself to 
the composition of the Talmud. In 
the same manner as our holy Rabbi 
had compiled and embodied in the 
Mishna all the various decisions from 
the days of Moses until his own age ; 
so did R. Ashi likewise compile and 
embody in the Talmud the various 
opinions and decisions from the days 
of R. Jehuda Hanasi down to the 
period in which he flourished. Gift. 
ed by the Deity with a comprehen- 
sive mind, great love of wisdom, and 
acute penetration, he cullected and ar- 
ranged the various opinions of differ- 
ent teachers, the expositions of com- 
mentators, and the profound re- 
searches of skilful investigators ; all 
of which form the Gemara. His 
principal objects in undertaking this 
vast compilation were fourfold: 1. 
To expound the Mishna, and to col- 
lect all the different opinions and as- 
sertions of the various commentators, 
together with the reasonings which 
they adduced, in order by that means 
to.arrive at the true meaning of the 
Mishna. 2. To decide between con- 
flicting opinions, not only in the 
Mishna itself, but likewise in the va- 
rious works written to illustrate that 
great compilation. 3. To preserve 
the decisions which the Sages, after 
the composition of the Mishna, had 
established on the authority of its 
precepts, and the arguments by which 
these decisions were thus deduced ; 
and also the ordinances and regula- 
tions which had been enacted subse- 

uent to the compilation of the 

ishna. 4. To state such sermons 
and moral reflections as, on various 
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occasions, had been called forth by 
the precepts of the Mishna. A su- 
perficial observer might consider 
these sermons and reflections as of 
little value; whereas, in fact, they 
are of the greatest importance; for 
they contain the most acute enigmas, 
and the most precious and sublime 
thoughts; and he who investigates 
them maturely and attentively will 
there discover a morality the most 
pure in its nature ; truth divine which 
these Sages purposely shrouded with 
the veil of allegory, and the most 
important facts which the philoso- 
phic researches of their age had dis- 
covered. Some of these sermons 
are so obscure and uninteiligible 
that, at first sight, they appear con- 
trary to common sense and every- 
day experience ; but beneath the rug- 
ged shell of. apparent incongruity, 
the deepest treasures of wisdom 
are hidden. This method was not 
adopted inadvertently. Their object 
was to prevent abuses, by rendering 
their sublime ideas accessible to him 
only whose mind, by means of pro- 
per instruction and practical wisdom, 
was duly prepared to appreciate them ; 
and by placing them beyond the 
reach of him whose uncultivated 
mind was not only incapable of bene- 
fitting by them, but might be misled 
by their profundity. Even in their 
communications to each other, these 
Sages were most reserved ; and only 
laid aside this restraint to such of 
their disciples or companions whose 
comprehensive minds and virtuous 
principles rendered them worthy of 
unlimited confidence. Thus we find 
in the Talmud, (treatise Chagiga, 
folio 13,) one of the Rabbies who 
Was conversant with the %wWwyn 
mason, (‘ the vision of Ezekiecl,’’) 
addressed some other Sages who 
were conversant with n’wr a wyn, 
(‘‘ the works or secrets of creation,’’) 
and proposed to them, ‘‘ Teach me 
your wisdom, and I will teach you 
mine.” He certainly was not envious 
of their knowledge, nor did he 
intend to say, ‘“‘Unless you teach 
me, | will not teach you.” But his 
meaning was, ‘‘ As you are possessed 
of such high wisdom, you are worthy 
that I should teach you what I know; 
and you will not think me unworthy 
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of learning what you know.” So 
that it was not envy, or a wish that 
another might not profit by their 
attainments, which actuated these 
excellent and pious characters. Ac- 
cordingly this Sage supports his pro- 
posal by quoting the words of Solo- 
mon: ‘Honey and milk is under 
thy tongue :” (Cants iv. 11:) Which 
is thus explained: Wisdom, which 
delights the soul, as milk and honey 
are pleasant to the palate, must be 
hidden under the tongue; not obvious 
to every rude and uncultivated mind. 

In these allegorical sayings, the 
most sublime mysteries are often 
hidden; and when the Most High 
deigns to remove the obstructions 
of ignorance from the mind of him 
who, in purity of heart and with all 
his might, endeavours to attain wis- 
dom, then he becomes capable of 
understanding the lofty meaning 
veiled under their parabolical ex- 
pressions. In addition to all the 
research and vigour of the human 
understanding, in aid of all our ef- 
forts to attain wisdom, we have great 
need to implore the Divine assist- 
ance, and ardently pray that it may 
be vouchsafed unto us to penetrate 
into the true meaning of the wisdom 
of his law and precepts. Thus we 
find that David prayed: ‘‘ Open my 
eyes, that I may see the wonders of 
thy law.” (Psalm cxix. 18.) And 
he whose mind’s eye the Deity thus 
deigns to enlighten, will soon dis- 
cover how proper it is that such pro- 
found wisdom should not be exposed 
to the abuse of the corrupt or the 
stolid. In the Talmud we are there- 
fore repeatedly told, that the com- 
munications and instructions of the 
Rabbies were restricted by the dic- 
tates of prudence and caution, nor 
were they ever imparted to any other 
than to those whose minds were pro- 
perly trained and prepared by a due 
course of previous instruction; so 
that no abuse could or should result 
from their precepts. They kept in 
mind the precept of Solomon: 
** Speak not to the ears of the fool, 
lest he contemn the wisdom of thy 
words.” (Prov. xxiii. 9.) Nor was 
this the only reason for their clothing 
their wisdom in the guise of allego- 
ries and parables; but it was also in 
their days a favourite method of in- 
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structing the ignorant, such as wo- 
men and children,—as it is found 
that sententious parables become 
more strongly impressed on the me- 
mory than almost any other system 
of instruction. And therefore Solo- 
mon says, ‘‘ To understand similes 
and parables, sayings of the wise and 
their enigmas.” (Prov. i. 6.) There- 
fore our Rabbies (peace be with 
them!) delivered their instruction 
in sayings which the superficial or 
narrow-minded may consider as tri- 
vial: This, however, is very errone- 
ous, nor must the blame be imputed. 
to them, but to our want of wisdom 
and penetration, if we fail to disco- 
ver their true meaning. For as dif- 
ferent as are the physical powers of 
men, so likewise are their mental 
and moral powers; so that one can 
penetrate and understand that which 
to another remains incomprehensi- 
ble: Thence it results, that the same 
maxim which to one mind appears 
quite clear and proper, is to another 
utterly incongruous and wrong. For 
instance: If we question a man who 
in other respects is learned,—say a 
hysician, a musician, or botanist,— 
but who is ignorant of algebraical 
and astronomical science, ‘‘ What is 
thy opinion of yonder astronomer, 
who asserts that the disc of the sun, 
which to our eyes appears but asmall 
circle, is actually 166 times and three 
eighths the size of our terrestrial globe; 
which latter, according to measure- 
ment, is found to have a circumfer- 
ence of 24000 miles; and that, con- 
sequently, the exact size of the solar. 
disc may easily be calculated?” The 
man to whom we address this ques- 
tion would hardly assent to the pos- 
sibility or truth of such a calculation, 
but would, reasonably, as he in his 
opinion conceives, deny the assertion 
of the astronomer, and would in his 
turn ask: ‘‘ How is it possible that 
man, placed on such a small space 
of earth as he occupies, should, at 
the immense distance which he is 
placed from the sun, not only mea- 
gure its size, but do this to such 
nicety as to determine the precise 
fractional three-eighths?” He would 
scout the presumptuous folly of the 
astronomer, and declare these asser- 
tions to be fabulous inventions. 
Whereas he, on the contrary, whose 
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mind is accustomed to the study of 
mathematies and astronomy, would 
not hesitate to avouch the truth of 
these assertions, or even to demon- 
strate them. And yet how faint is 
this example compared to the sub- 
ject ofwhich we are treating! For 
he who does not possess a knowledge 
of the Divine wisdom is truly igno- 
rant of whatever regards its mys- 
teries; and would never assent to 
the possible justness of any of its 
assertions. Therefore, it behoves us 
to respect these sermons and para- 
bles; and to endeavour to investi- 
gate and penetrate their meaning, so 
as thereby to profit; but in no case 
are we to impute the blame to them 
if we fail in our investigations. When 
we meet with any of their sayings 
which to us appear extraordinary or 
startling, we are to endeavour by 
intense study, if possible, to attain 
their meaning: For, although these 
sages of the olden times devoted 
themselves, with the most ardent 
thirst, to the acquisition of wisdom ; 
although their ideas were most pure, 
their industry indefatigable, their 
intercourse restricted to the truly 
good and wise; and though the 
world, with all its temptations and 
passions, did not influence them; 
they nevertheless admitted and re- 
gretted their mental inferiority to 
their great predecessors, whenever 
they had occasion to advert to their 
own talents. Thus we read in the 
Talmud: (Treatise Erubin, folio 23 :) 
‘* The hearts of our ancestors were 
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wide open, like the gates of a tem- 
ple: Ours, on the contrary, are nar- 
row, like the eye of a needle.” 
What, then, alas! can be said of us 
of the present day, who are alto- 
gether abandoned by wisdom ? * as 
it has been predicted by our pro- 
phets: “‘The wisdom of his wise 
men shall be lost, and the under.~ 
standing of his sages shall be con- 
cealed.” (Isaiah xxix. 14.) The 
causes of our ignorance are fourfold : 
1. The want of sense, 2. The pre- 
dominance of the passions. 3. Apa- 
thy in the search of wisdom. 4. 
Eagerness in the search of gain and 
temporal advantages. It therefore 
is our own fault alone, and all blame 
is due to us only, if we fail to under- 
stand their profound but hidden 
wisdom. He who is impressed with 
a due sense of his own defects, who 
knows how very limited is his men- 
tal capacity and how his heart and 
mind are assailed and clouded by 
worldly cares and worldly tempta- 
tions, will respect, though he cannot 
comprehend, them. He only whose 
better feelings are obnubilated by 
folly, whose arrogant passions ob- 
tain complete mastery over his soul, 
—he alone will be found sufficiently 
hardened to scoff at that wisdom 
which is heyond the reach of his 
gross and corrupt faculties. 


* Ifsuch was the pathetic lamentation 
of Maimonides some six hundred years ago, 
what can be said of us in this boasted 
nineteenth century ?—EDIT. 
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Ir is as impossible thatfman should 
be born virtuous or vicious by nature, 
as it is impossible that he should be 
born master of any particular art or 
profession by nature. But it is pos- 
sible that through natural causes he 
may from his birth he gifted with a 
greater or less inclination towards 
any particular virtue or vice, the 
practice of which, consequently, 
becomes moré easy to him. As an 


instance of this natural disposition 
and of the facilities which it engen 
ders, we say, The man, the organiza- 
tion of whose brain is tender, and 
who is not overloaded with fluids, 
will much mare easily perceive, une 
derstand, and retain what is taught 
him, than he whose temperament is 
more humid, and whose .brain is 
more cumbered with fluids. But if 
the first, notwithstanding his greater 
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natural abilities, is neglected, and 
left entirely without instruction, his 
powers will remain dormant and 
himself ignorant. While, on the 
other hand, he whose natural abili- 
ties afford less facility, but who 1s 
instructed and kept in constant prac- 
tice, will gradually overcome all 
impediments and become learned. 
In the same manner, he whose blood 
is hotter than is necessary, is by 
nature gifted with the requisite qua- 
lity which constitutes a hero; and 
requires but a proper opportunity to 
display himself as such. On the 
other hand, he whose blood is too 
cold, is by nature inclined to bea 
coward ; and, when the trying mo- 
inent comes, will doubtless stamp 
himself as such. But although it will 
be difficult to render him valiant, 
contrary to the bent of his nature, 
nevertheless, constant exertion and 
exposure to danger until it becomes 
familiar to him, will not fail to pro- 
duce due effect. We have entered 
fully into this subject, in order that 
no one may be tempted to believe 
the mad invention of astrologers, 
who falsely assert, that the instant 
in which a man is born, and the 
planetary aspect at his birth, are of 
themselves sufficient to render him 
virtuous or vicious; and that he is 
consequently predestined and forced 
to a particular line of conduct. We 
are, however, fully convinced that 
our holy law agrees with the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, which satis- 
factorily proves that man in all 
his actions ard undertakings is 
gifted with free-will; and that no 
external influence can constrain him 
to be either virtuous or vicious, 
except indeed inasmuch as he may, 
according to what we have already 
stated, be, by nature or the force of 
temper, prone or inclined towards 
any particular perfection or defect. 
But there is no action whatsoever 
which he is absolutely compelled to 
perform or to abstain from: For 
were man subject to the constraint 
of absolute necessity or fatality, all 
the commands and prohibitions of 
the law would at once become void 
and nugatory; the whole would be 
a complete fallacy, inasmuch as man 
‘then has no freedom of. volition or hi- 
berty of choice in what he does. Vain 
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would be all study or instruction, 
useless the attempt to acquire any 
art or science; all man’s efforts 
would be idle, if an external in- 
fluence can dictate and prescribe to 
him, ‘“‘ Thus shalt thou act and not 
otherwise.” Were man compelled, 
according to thisopinion of astro~ 
logers, to perform certain actions 
independent of his own will, to ac- 
quire certain sciences or to possess 
certain qualities, without any active 
co-operation of his own ;—were all 
this true, then rewards or punish- 
ments would be either the most un- 
fair partiality or the most cruel 
injustice, as well in regard to the 
dealings of men with each other, as 
also in regard to their duties towards 
their Creator. For yonder Simeon, 
who murdered Reuben, had no 
choice, because he was constrained 
by fatality to commit the murder, as 
his victim was predestined to be 
murdered, With what justice can 
he, then, be subjected to punish- 
ment? How can a most righteous 
and just God chastise him for a deed 
which it was not possible for him to 
leave undone? and which, though 
he strove with all his might to avoid, 
he nevertheless was blindly impelled, 
contrary to his own inclination and 
purpose, to perform? In this case, 
all measures of precaution would 
likewise be vain and useless ;—such 
as laying a proper foundation while 
building a house, or exercising due 
care in the disposal of property, or . 
to withdraw from danger when 
threatened with evil, &c.,—as what- 
ever is predestined must happen, and 
no human prudence can avert it. 
How obviously false, how plainly 
contrary to reason and common 
sense, how directly subversive of the 
fundamental principles of all law, is 
not this supposition! Far be it 
from us to attribute such manifest 
injustice to the Deity! In reality, 
it is an unquestionable fact, that 
man’s actions are all dependent on 
his own free-will, without any abso- 
lute or irresistible necessity to con- 
trol him. This free-will renders him 
capable of obedience or disobedience, 
and makes it possible to hold him 
accountable to the commands of the 
law. It is said, ‘‘ Behold I this day 
place before thee life and the good, 
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and death and the evil; and thou 
shalt choose life.’ (Deut. xxx. 15.) 
Thus, liberty of choice was left to 
man; the consequence is, that obe- 
dience is rewarded and disobedience 
punished. The duty to learn and to 
teach was enjoined, as it is written, 
‘* Ye shall teach them to your child- 
ren;”’ (Deut. vi. 7;) ‘‘ Ye shall 
learn them, and be careful to per- 
form it; (Deut. v. 1;) with many 
other similar passages relating to 
this subject. Prudence and precau- 
tion are likewise duties the observ- 
ance of which is strictly commanded : 
As it is written, ‘‘ When thou build- 
est a new house, thou shalt erect a 
railing round thy roof, and not bring 
the guilt of homicide on thy house,”’ 
(Deut. xxii. 8.) Other precepts of 
the same kind are numerous in the 
law and in the Prophets. 

The maxim which our Rabbies 
laid down, namely, that ‘‘ every 
thing is in the power of Providence 
except the fear of God,” is most 
true and in perfect accordance with 
what we have here stated. Man is, 
however, prone to err, and often 
supposes that actions which are 
purely the result of his own free-will 
are owing to some external, unavoid- 
able influence. As, for instance, 
that they are to espouse a certain 
woman, or to acquire a certain for- 
tune, &c. But such suppositions 
are untrue and unfounded. For that 
woman, whom he has married by 
virtue of a matrimonial contract and 
legal espousals is his lawful wife: 
He has married her to fulfil the 
Divine command, ‘‘Increase and 
multiply.” This is obedience to the 
will of God, which, according to the 
Rabbinical maxim, is left to the free- 
will of man. And if his espousals 
were unlawful, then his matrimonial 
connexion is a transgression, and 
sinful. And the Holy One (blessed 
be He!) predestines no man to sin. 
Again: If a man robs his neighbour, 
or steals from him, cheats, denies 
having received a loan or payment, 
and supports such denial by a false 
oath ;—were that man to say, ‘It 
was predestined that this sum must 
pass from the possession of my 
neighbour into my hands;” he 
would accuse the Deity of pre- 
ordaining sin; which is_ utterly 
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untrue. As it thus remains un- 
questionable that all human actions 
are the result of man’s free-will, 
be they in accordance with his 
duties, or opposed to them; and 
as we have already in _ our 
second chapter explained, that the 
active observance or transgression of 
commands in the Divine law are 
the result of our own free-will, which 
likewise decides on the purity of our 
fear and obedience, neither of which 
is predestined by providence; the 
question then naturally arises, 
‘** What then is the meaning of the 
rabbinical maxim, ‘ Every thing is in 
the power of providence?’” The 
answer is, They mean the natural 
course of events, which are not in- 
fluenced by the will of man: as, for 
instance, whether he is to be tall or 
short of stature, whether the season 
is to be rainy or dry, whether the 
air is to be clear or hazy; and all 
other events which have no connec- 
tion with the actions or purposes of 
man. 

In laying down this maxim, that 
obedience or disobedience to the Di- 
vine laws depends solely on the will 
of man, our Rabbies followed the 
dictum of the prophet Jeremiah of 
blessed memory, who saith, ‘ From 
the mouth of the Most High pro- 
ceedeth neither good nor evil.” (La- 
ment. il. 38.) By ‘‘ good” he means 
virtue, and by ‘‘evil” vice; and he 
accordingly says, The Holy One 
(blessed be He !) does not pre-ordain 
any man to be virtuous or vicious. 
And, as such is the fact, it behoves 
man to mourn for his evil deeds, as 
the Prophet further saith, ‘‘ How 
greatly ought living man to mourn 
for his sins!” (Lamentations iii. 
39.) He continues to tell us, that 
the remedy for this our soul’s 
disease is in our own power; and as 
our misdeeds were the fruits of our 
own free-will, so we have likewise 
the liberty of choice to retrace our 
steps, to abandon our evil ways and 
repent of our sins; as he saith, “ Let 
us search and investigate our deeds, 
and return to the Lord; let us lift up 
our hearts and hands to God who is 
in heaven.” (Lament. iii. 39.) 

The common-place saying adopted 
amongst men, and which we likewise 
find in some of the prophetic writ- 
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ings, namely, that man’s sitting 
down or rising, and indeed every one 
of his movements, is according to 
the will and decree of Providence ; 
—this saying is true in one respect. 
For he who throws a stone into the 
air, and sees it fall back on the 
ground, is justified in saying, ‘‘ This 
stone fell to the ground according to 
the will of God ;” as the Divine will 
has appointed the earth to be the 
centre of attraction, and therefore 
whatever is thrown up into the air is 
drawn back to this central point. 
In like manner, all the different par- 
ticles of flame ascend; because the 
first Great Will decreed, that such 
should be their general law. But it 
is wrong to suppose, that at the time 
this particular stone is thrown, or 
this particular flame is lighted, and 
not till then, the Divine will decrees 
what direction either is to take. 
Dialecticians are of a different opi- 
nion: They assert, that the Deity, 
at the time of every particular occur- 
rence, decides the precise manner 
and moment in which it is to be 
done. We, however, do not agree 
with them; but, on the contrary, 
maintain, that the Divine will, dur- 
ing the six days of creation, laid 
down and determined fixed and cer- 
tain laws for the constant regulation 
of nature; as Solomon said, ‘‘ As it 
was, so it will ever be: As it was 
made, so it continues, and there is 
nothing entirely new under the sun.” 
(Eccles. i. 9.) This occasioned our 
Rabbies to maintain, that all won- 
ders which seem to depart from the 
ordinary course of nature,—whether 
they have already occurred, or are, 
according to the promises of Holy 
Writ, hereafter to occur,—were pre- 
ordained by the Divine will during 
the six days of creation; and that 
nature then was arranged in such a 
manner that at the proper time 
and season the miraculous events 
occur in the regular course 
decreed by Providence. Those 
who witnessed such an occurrence 
might consider it an innovation on 
the laws of nature; whereas in 
reality it was no such thing. 

In the commentaries on Eccle- 
Siastes and likewise in other books, 
this subject has been treated of more 
at large; and the result of all oux 
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investigations is, that nature pursues 
the course which has been appointed, 
and obeys the laws which have been 
laid down for her. And, generally, 
our Rabbies (peace be with them !) 
were far from maintaining that as 
time progressed, the Divine will de- 
termined each particular event as it 
occurred. And when therefore they 
said, that men’s rising up and sitting 
down were in accordance with the 
Divine will, their meaning was, that 
the Deity had once for all so deter- 
mined the nature of man at the time 
of creation, that sitting down, and 
getting up, and the other movements 
of the body, should be optional to 
man. Nor is the will of Providence 
at present any further concerned in 
the movements of the human body 
than it is concerned in the fall- 
ing of the stone; both being in 
obedience to general laws once laid 
down and decided on. The great 
principle by which it behoves us to 
abide is, that as it pleased the Holy 
One (blessed be HE!) to create man 
with an erect stature, a full chest, 
and flexible fingers, so was it like- 
wise his pleasure that man should 
move or rest of his own accord, and 
act as his own free-will prompts him, 
without being subject to any external 
influence or impediment. This is 
fully apparent from the law of truth, 
which elucidates this subject to us 
when it says, 
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‘* Behold man is become like one of 
us to distinguish good from evil.’ 
(Genesis iii. 22.) This the Chaldee 
paraphrast Onkelos explains to us 
as follows: ‘“‘ Man is now become 
the only being throughout the uni- 
verse, who can, of his own accord 
and by his own will, know good and 
evil, and perform either the one or 
the other as his own inclinations, 
free from all external influence, may 
prompt him. Nor is there any other 
terrestrial creature, who equals him ; 
so that he stands alone of his kind 
on earth,”’ 

As it is thus essential in the exist- 
ence of man, that he shall, according 
to his own free and uncontrolled 
will, do good or evil, it becomes ne- 
cessary to teach him how to pursue 
the good ; tocommand and exhort, to 
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punish and reward him, according to 
the dictates of rigorous justice. It 
also behoves him to accustom him- 
self to the practice of good deeds, 
until he attains perfection; and to 
abstain from evil deeds, until he 
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have attained that degree of force 
that he can nolonger overcome or al- 
ter his habitudes: For there isno habit 
that may not be altered from bad 
to good, as from good to bad. The 
alteration is entirely in his own 


eradicates the bad propensities power, dependent solely on his 


which have taken root within will, and can be wrought by no ex- 
him. Let him not suppose that they ternal influence. 


(To be continued.) 


——— 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. - 


Sir,—I wave to return my best thanks both to yourself for inserting my 
letter of the 10th Nov. in your valuable Journal, (page 160,) and also to 
your three correspondents for their prompt replies, (pages 176 and 192,) to 
my query; and especially to your learned friend M. J. for the explanation 
which he has offered of the origin of the supposed error committed by the 
Septuagint translators and by Josephus. 

I must confess, however, that M. J.’s explanation is far from satisfac- 
tory; for J cannot understand how they should have fallen into so strange 
an error ‘‘ either from ignorance, or from a spurious copy before them ;” 
nor can J admit that Josephus would have ventured to originate sq remark- 
able a story explanatory of the translation:—Indeed the more ridiculous 
that story may seem, the less likely is he to have ‘‘ trumped it up.” 

I have therefore to request that you will have the kindness to give 
insertion to the present letter, in which I wish to present to your readers a 
few reasons against the supposition that the Septuagint translators and 
Josephus are necessarily wrong with respect to the meaning of the text in 
question. 

It is proper to premise that as this text occurs in a portion of the Scrip- 
tures which it is not pretended was translated by the original LXX. trans- 
lators of the Pentateuch, the tradition respecting those translators, which 
is adverted to in pages 12 and 64 of the present volume, is entirely unaf- 
fected by this discussion. I state this in order to free the question from all 
possible difficulty upon that head; and also for the purpose of correcting 
the assertion of your Correspondent ‘‘ J.S.” that they (that is, the trans- 
lators of the text in dispute,) have translated 1925 [or 11922] by orap in 
Gen. xlix. 6; Exod. xxix.13.  — : - * 

Now, although the translators of the Prophets were not the same indi- 
viduals as those who made the Greek translation of the Law, they must 
unquestionably have been learned Jews of Alexandria; and we are bound to 
assume also that they were chosen from among their brethren on account 
of their superior qualifications for the task; which qualifications would have 
consisted of a perfect knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek languages, and 
of an intimate acquaintance with the contents of the sacred volume. 

But to render the hypothesis of ‘‘M. J.” consistent with itself, we must 
suppose not only that these translators had never seen any other than this 
single spurious copy of the text, but also that they were so entirely 
ignorant of that text, and of the Hebrew language generally, that 
they did not possess the means of rectifying the errors in that copy. Let 
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me ask whether M. J. himself, or even any Israelite endowed with a portion 
only of the learning which he possesses, would, in the present day, be led 
into so gross an error by the mere mis-spelling of a word in a faulty copy of 
the Scriptures? And how can we presume to impute such utter ignorance to 
the Alexandrian Jews, in direct opposition to the opinion of the world ge- 
nerally, and to that in particular of the gifted and lamented Davins, as 
expressed in bis Lecture on the Philosophy of the Jews, pp. 18, 19? 

But this is a portion only of the difficulty attending ‘‘ M. J.’s ” hypothesis. 
We must further suppose that Flavius Josephus, a Jew of Jerusalem, of a 
sacerdotal and learned family; and himself, even when a child, distinguished 
for his learning and his accurate understanding of the Scriptures; (Life of 
Josephus, sect. 1, 2 ;)—we are to suppose that he had no knowledge of the 
text in question, excepting from a spurious copy, similar to that which had 
misled the Jews of Alexandria not less, probably, than three centuries pre- 
viously. But, then, what are we to say to his own statement, (Life of Jo- 
sephus, sec. 75,) that when Jerusalem was destroyed, and he had permission 
from Titus to save whatsoever he chose out of the ruins of his country, he 
took away with him THE HOLY BOOKS? 

The similarity which exists between Josephus and the Septuagint transla- 
tion, not only in this particular instance, but also upon many other points 
in which the latter differs materially from the received Hebrew text, might, 
not unreasonably, lead to the inference that the Jewish historian (in like 
manner as the Jews, as a people, unquestionably were, after their return 
from Babylon,—see Nehemiah, viii. 8; xiii. 24) was ignorant of the lan- 
guage in which the Scriptures were written, and was obliged therefore to 
refer to one or other of the versions or Targums which had been made* of 
them!; and as he was for a time resident in Alexandria, and as likewise he 
was entirely conversant in Egyptian matters, and was also a thorough Greek 
scholar, it would be natural that he should bave made use of the Greek 
version of the Alexandrian congregations. But under this hypothesis, what 
becomes of the universally admitted authority of ‘‘ the learned and authen- 
tic Jewish historian ? ” 

On the whole, therefore, there does not (at least at present) appear suffi- 
cient reason for doubting that both the Alexandrian Jews and Josephus 
himself possessed the means of ascertaining, and the ability to understand, 
the signification of the text in question; and, consequently, Whiston (Jose- 
phus’s translator) is justified in saying that “‘ it is almost unaccountable. 
that our commentators should so much hesitate about its true interpreta- 
tion.”’ Iam, Sir, Your very obedient Servant, 


27th December, 1834. B. E. 





We thank our Correspondent J. A. for his suggestions, which, dictated 
as they evidently are by a friendly feeling towards our publication, shall 
certainly be attended to. The letter which we insert above, fully meets 
J. A.’s views on the subject in question. He will, however, permit us 
to inform him, that the Septuagint translation, of which he undertakes 
the defence, is not the one mentioned by the learned author of the 
opi non. 


eta ee gs, Sn 
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ARISING FROM MORAL 
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A very slight acquaintance with 
the sacred writings and insight into 
the works of the creation, suffice to 
show us that Mercy and Beneficence 
are the great attributes by which the 
universe is sustained. They might, 
therefore, be expected to be found, 
as in fact they are, among those 
commands in their law, which are 
most frequently and strenuously di- 
rected to be observed by the Israel- 
ites: And that they had sunk deep 
‘into their hearts from the earliest 
period, is proved by many incidents 
in their history. 

Their disposition for mercy, which 
appears to have been inseparable 
from their nature, occasioned them 
even to neglect obeying, to its full- 
est extent, the command given them 
to drive the seven nations entirely 
out of the land which had been as- 
signed them, lest they should, by 
intermingling with them, fall into 
the same evil courses which had 
brought upon those nations the just 
wrath of a beneficent Deity; whose 
abhorrence of cruelty could not be 
more strongly marked than by the 
circumstance, that He, who had 
announced himself as a God of 
mercy should direct his people, to 
drive out and utterly obliterate every 
trace of the seven nations from the 
land the Israelites were to occupy ; 
on account principally, as it appears, 
that besides their other wicked deeds 
and abominable practices, they were 
a most cruel and unmerciful race. 
For by outraging those great attri- 
butes which sustain the universe, 
they endeavoured, as faras lay in their 
power, to destroy a creation formed 
in love and beneficence. The pecu- 


liar cruelty of those nations is 
strongly set forth in several passages 
of the Scnpuares. Adoni-besek him- 
self confesses, that the punishment 


inflicted upon him by the IJsraelites 


was a just retribution for his cruel- 
ties; for he says, ‘‘ Threescore and 
ten kings, having their thumbs and 
their great toes cut off, gathered 
their meat under my table; as I have 
done, so God hath requited me.’ 
(Judges i. 7) Samuel, reproving 
Saul for showing mercy to Agag and 
preserving him alive, contrary to 
the express command of the Deity, 
reproaches Agag with his cruel con- 
duct, telling him, ‘‘ As thy sword 
hath made women childless, so shall 
thy mother be childless among wo- 
men.”’\* It must be remembered that 
Agag was a descendant of those 
Amalekites who cruelly fell upon 
the hindmost of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and ‘* smote even all that 
were feeble and weary, and he feared 
not God.” For which unmerciful 
act interminable war against the 
race was denounced on the part of 
the Deity, who in this most impres- 
sive manner teaches us that He con- 
siders cruelty and inhumanity the 
highest offences against himself. 

We cannot refrain from quoting 
a passage out of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, as it applies immediately to 
this branch of our subject. Speak. 
ing of the time afforded by the Deity 
to the seven nations to repent them- 
selves of their evil courses, but 
which proved totally unavailing, their 
crimes, for which they were directed 
to be driven out and destroyed, are 
then recapitulated; among which, 

*1 Sam. xv. 33. 
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and standing foremost in the fearful 
catalogue, is their cruelty towards 
helpless infants, touchingly described 
in these words: ‘‘ And also those 
merciless murderers of children and 
devourers of man’s flesh, and the 
feasts of blood, with their priests, 
out of the midst of their idolatrous 
crew, and the parents, that killed 
with their own hands souls destitute 
of help.” (chap. xii. 5, 6.) 

The abhorrence in which cruelty 
and inhumanity were held by the 
Israelites is strongly exemplified in 
their conduct on the occasion of that 
appalling Incident, related very cir- 
cumstantially in Judges xix. and 
xx., of the death of the concubine 
of the Levite, occasioned by the 
shameful abuse of her by the inha- 
bitants of Gibeah of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. The whole nation of Israel- 
ites assembled in the most solemn 
manner, and, having heard the de- 
tails from the Levite, they all as one 
man declared they would go against 
Gibeah, ere they returned to their 
own homes, to obtain justice for 
that outrage on humanity. ‘* The 
sent men through all the tribe of 
Benjamin saying, What wickedness 
_is this that is done among you? 
~ Therefore deliver us the men, the 
‘children of Belial which are in Gibe- 
ah, that we may put them to death, 
and put away evil from Israel; but 
the children of Benjamin would not 
hearken to the voice of their brethren 
the children of Israel,”—for they 
put themselves in battle array— 
thus endeavouring by violence to 
maintain a wicked action. The 
description given of the succes- 
sive attacks of the Israelites, and of 
‘their defeat in two of them by the 
Benjamites, depicts very vividly the 
conflicting feelings which struggled 
in the breasts of the Israelites at the 
time: Their horror at the cruel act 
for which they had asked only to 
have the éulprits delivered up, their 
consequent just indignation against 
the tribe for refusing to remove so 
great a reproach from the whole na- 
tion, are finely contrasted with their 
evident reluctance to proceed to ex- 
tremities with their refractory breth- 
ren, as is shewn by their appealing to 
the Deity. And on the second occa- 
sion, ‘the children of Israe] enquir- 


ed of the Lord, Shall I yet again go 
out to battle against the children of 
Benjamin my brother, or shall I 
cease? And the Lord said, Go up; 
for to morrow I will deliver them 
into your hands.” Having at length 
prevailed against the Benjamites, 
and, in the heat of the battle, nearly 
exterminated the whole tribe, and 
destroyed their cities, (for only six 
hundred men escaped to Rimmon, a 
rock,) the Israelites repented them 
sorely of the signal punishment their 
duty had called upon them to inflict 
upon one of their tribes, and they 
took measures afterwards to preserve 
it from becoming extinct, in conse- 

uence of an oath they had made, 
that they would give none of their 
daughters for wives to the Benja- 


mites, in order to mark their abhor- 


rence of the atrocious deed that had 
been perpetrated among them. 

At a later period we find that the 
Israclitts continued to be renowned 
for a merciful disposition. In the 
time of Ahab, king of Israel, Ben- 
hacad, king of the Syrians, ies 
made war upon him, and experience 
a signal defeat, which obliged him 
to fly, his followers advised that 
they should approach Ahab in the 
attitude of supplicants, to petition 
for mercy. ‘‘ For,” said they, ‘* be- 
hold now we have heard that. the 
kings of the house of Israel are mer- 
ciful kings.”? And the sequel proved 
they were not mistaken; for Ahab, 
when petitioned to preserve the life 
of Ben-hadad, enquired very kindly 
and eagerly, “Is he yet alive? He 
is my brother ;’’ ae showed him 
afterwards much kindness. (1 Kings 
xx. 34.) 

We shall menticn only one more 
among the many other instances that 
might be adduced, to prove that hu- 
manity and mercy characterized this 
people when dwelling in their own 
land. 

In the reign of Ahaz, king of 
Judah, the king of Israel having 
taken two hundred thousand captives 
of both sexes of their brethren of the 
tribe of Judah, and purposing to keep 
them as bondmen and bondwomen, 
certain of the heads of the tribe of 
Ephraim stood up, and reprobated 
those that had returned from the 
war, and said, “‘ Ye shall not bring 
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in the captives hither; for whereas 
we have offended against the Lord 
already, ye intend to add more to 
our sins and to our trespass ; for our 
trespass is great, and there is fierce 
wrath against Israel. So the armed 
men left the captives and the spoil 
before the princes and all the con- 
gregation. And the men who had thus 
spoken rose up and took the captives, 
and, with the spoil, clothed all that 
were naked among them, and array- 
ed them, and shod them, and gave 
them to eat and to drink, and anoint- 
ed them, and carried all the feeble 
upon asses, and brought them to Je- 
richo, the city of palm-trees, to their 
brethren ; then they returned to 
Samaria,” their own homes. In all 
other histories we should search in 
vain for a parallel to this instance of 
mercy and humanity. It proves not 
only how superior are the virtues 
when based on laws emanating from 
the Deity, but that a people who had 
once been trained to the practice and 
contemplation of the duties they in- 
culcate, can never entirely divest 
themselves of their beneficent effect, 
however they may err on many im- 
portant points. The Israelites, when 
they performed this merciful and 
humane act, had swerved from the 
worship of the true Giod, at the in- 
stigation of their princes; yet the 
lessons of virtue they had received 
for ages before had sunk too deep 
into them ever to be totally oblite- 
rated; as we find to be the case 
throughout their history. (1 Chron. 
xxvill. 15.) 

We have dwelt on the qualities of 
mercy and humanity, because a very 
little reflection will show them to be 
of the first importance in the social 
system, and the basis on which a 
large proportion of our virtues are 
built. So many are the occasions 
which call for their exercise, in the 
multifarious relations of mankind, 
that we have only to imagine to our- 
selves the evils}a great departure 
from the practice of these, the most 
sacred of our duties, would inflict on 
the human race, immediately to per- 
ceive and appreciate their value. We 
shall not attempt to place the fright- 
ful list of those evils in array before 
our readers: It is painful enough 
only to think on a few of them; and 
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they are sufficient to convince us 
they would render life insupportable, 
and soon cause the frame of society 
to fall to pieces. 

Seeing the great importance in 
which the practice of these virtues 
is held by the Deity, may we not 
consider that the favour which his 
people have always experienced from 
him, even when sinning greatly 
against him, and which is evinced in 
nothing so much as in their preserva- 
tion as a people, even to this day, 
after so many trials and sufferings, 
may be ascribed partly to those quali- 
ties being, as it were, engrafted in 
them? They certainly preserve thein 
from the commission of many dread- 
ful crimes, and cause them to prac- 
tise many of those virtues which 
He has commanded them, and on 
which the sustaining of the social 
system so much depends. 

The Jewish people may fearlessly 
offer themselves to the strictest scru- 
tiny of their fellow-men, and may 
feel confident of coming out of it 
with honour. 

Their position in society has- 
hitherto kept them from being fairly 
judged; but a closer examination 
into their character will show them 
possessed of virtues that, when found 
in individuals more favourably placed 
for observation, have justly gained 
them the approbation of their fellow- 
men. It is well known that they 
make the best of husbands and 
wives. Domestic discord is scarcely 
known among them. It would be 
difficult to cite an instance of a 
husband ever raising his hand 
against the wife of his bosom. 
Whilst, on the part of the wife, 
scarcely an instance of conjugal infi- 
delity is to be heard of. Their affec- 
tion and tenderness towards their 
offspring is proverbial; they are, 
consequently, generally dutiful and — 
loving to their parents. The father 
of a family is never found to prefer 
spending his time away from the 
domestic hearth and circle. and 
squandering the means which ought 
to be applied in procuring com- 
forts for, and promoting the welfare 
of, his family, in idle, vicious, or 
selfish courses. Sobriety is so gene- 
ral among them, that it is rare to 
see a Jew in the shameful state of 
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inebriation. A Jew homicide is so 
rare, that we almost doubt if a sin- 
gle instance can be adduced of one 
in this country for nearly an eutire 
century; and that it is equally so 
in all countries where they dwell, 
we believe we may assert with truth. 
They are remarkable for the absence 
of that ferocity and recklessness 
which seem to proclaim enmity to 
the rest of mankind, and to set at 
defiance every tie that binds man to 
his duties. On the contrary, no- 
thing is so easy as to call up in their 
countenance that expression of hu- 
manity, kindly feelings, and merc 
towards their fellow-creatures, whic 
proclaim at once, that those qualities 
are inherent in them. These may 
appear exaggerated statements, but 
we court the closest inspection, and 
feel assured they would be found 
strictly true in every point. And 
let it not be supposed, that these re- 
marks apply solely to those of the 
Hebrew nation of superior grades. 
It is highly to the credit of their 
humbler brethren, that they are 
quite as well entitled to be included 
in them ; which render them well 
deserving of the kindest and most 
strenuous efforts, on the part of their 
superiors in wealth and station, to 
add tothe good qualities they already 
possess, 80 as to raise the nation 
generally to that moral perfection 
which the religion of their fore- 
fathers is so eminently calculated 
to enable them to attain. 

We shall be excused, we trust, 
for this digression, which we cannot, 
however, consider as altogether irre- 
levant, or out of place, in “‘the He- 
brew Review.” 

The writings of our wise men of 
yore, we take it, are being laid before 
our brethren, and the public at large, 
ina language more generally under- 
stood than that in which they wrote, 
for a practical purpose, not to be 
read and then thrown aside, but that 
all those sublime truths, and excel- 
lent laws, which our religion teaches 


and contains, and which have princi- 
pally employed their pew thoughts 
and able pens, may be well under- 
stood and acted upon. And we are 
now doing no more than humbly 
pointing to this as being their prin- 
cipal aim. 

Some may say, that all they have 
written contains nothing new. This 
in one sense may be true,—though it 
would not be difficult to show that 
they abound with many original 
thoughts on very important points ;— 
but are they on that account to be 
laid aside, and the rising and future 
generations deprived of the instruc- 
tion they convey? As well might it 
be said, that, because the letters of 
the alphabet are of ancient date, the 
children of the present and future 
generations need not learn them, as 
that lessons of wisdom and virtue 
need not be studied, nor, conse- 
quently, acted upon by the present 
and future generations, because, 
forsooth, they are antiquated. By 
such a mode of reasoning each gene- 
ration would require some new code 
of religious and moral laws, in order 
that they might be saved the 
drudgery and disgrace of studyihg 
out of the same books as their fore- 
fathers. 

The value of the Sacred Writings, 
and of the labours of those wise men 
who have descanted upon their con- 
tents, is ill understood if it be sup- 
posed that their subjects are worn 
threadbare. We should suspect 
those who entertain such an opinion, 
as having much to learn out of 
them. And, at all events, let them 
reflect, that, however familiar they 
may be with their contents, they are 
quite new to every succeeding gene- 
ration, whose thirst for knowledge 
on the most important points for 
them to learn can be slaked at no 
fountain so pure and wholesome as 
the Sacred Writings of the Hebrews, 
and those of their pious and justly 
celebrated wise men. 

i A. A. L. 


(To be continued.) 
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- TRANSLATED BY 8. H., SEN. 
From the Hebrew of the FIDO, or “‘ Gatherer,” for ‘the two first quarters 
of 5549—1789. 


LisTEN to me, my sons, while I re- 
late to you the valour and grandeur 
ofaman. It is not the valour ofa 
warrior, neither is it the grandeur of 
a rich and powerful man; but the 
valour is that of a man who could 
conquer his passions, and the gran- 
deur is that of his soul. As the 
clouds of heaven shed the blessings 
of the Supreme alike on the wicked 
and on the righteous, so is the mild 
and benevolent man who can curb 
his anger. He, like a rock, stands 
firm, and fears not, though the sea 
rage, though surrounded by its 
foaming billows. He is unmoved, 
being supported by righteousness. 
Nothing can shake him, although 
encompassed by the breakers of 
death. He listens not to the voice 
of flatterers, pays no attention even 
to the advice of his best friends, 
should they urge him on to ven- 
geance against his enemies; for, 
“‘ good-will to man”’ is his constant 
beacon: To it are his eyes directed; 
where it guides him he follows. His 
only desire and delight are centred 
in humanity, which never deserts its 
followers, although they should for a 
time wander, deserted, forlorn, and 
with no one to support them in their 
hour of need. 

So fared it with the good David, 
who was obliged to flee from Saul, 
and wandered in the wilderness like 
a lost sheep, or like a bird that hops 
from twig to twig, when he was in 
the fastnesses at En-gedi, concealed 
from the wrath of his pursuers, who 
sought to take his life. There sat 
David, and a few of his trusty fol- 
lowers, in a desolate anddreary cave, 
the habitation of serpents and beasts 
of prey, surrounded on all sides by 
noxious reptiles ; in a cave where no 
man who knew the value of life 
would have entered; a cave into 


which the glorious light of heaven. 


had never beamed, nor the sun shed 

. its genial rays. Darkness, and the 

shadow of death alone, there took up 

their abode. There no voice of joy 
* 2 Samuel xxiii. 9. 


was ever heard; no voice but the 
yells of devouring animals. There 
sat David, mild, placid, nay, even 
cheerful, as a bridegroom in the 
chamber of his bride, or as a king 
on his throne. His little host en- 
camped outside, hungry, fatigued, 
exhausted, from the troubles which 
they had endured: Life became a 
burthen to them. Despairing, they 
communed with each other and said, 
“Up! Let us urge him on to turn 
against Saul, and at once to revenge 
him and ourselves for all the evils to 
which that tyrant has subjected us. 


_Let us go and remonstrate with him, 


and require to know the cause why 
he delays attacking Saul! Has he 
not heretofore vanquished and over- 
come his enemies? Are we not 
strong enough? Then why should 
we any longer wander in this dreary 
wilderness, enduring hunger and 
thirst, and deprived of every comfort 
of life? Our wives, our children, 
and our effects,—have they not al- 
ready become a prey to Saul and his 
army? Up, then! Let some one 
address him, and urge him to the 
onslaught.” 

Thus they communed, when 
Jeshoram, the son of Chacononai, 
advanced to David and addressed 
him: ‘“‘ My lord David, thou art no 
stranger to the deeds that I have ac- 
complished. From the very mo- 
ment when IJ attended thee to win thy 
dowry from the Philistines, has my 
soul not at all times been true to 
thee? Hast thou not always pros- 
pered when thou wert pleased to 
listen to my counsel? and why? 
Because I never hastened to effect 
a purpose without first looking to 
the result. How frequently have I 
not checked the young warriors, who, 
impelled by anger, impetuously rush- 
ed to the charge ere they had con- 
sidered the consequences! Allow 
me now with great submission to 
say, that I am equally dissatisfied 
with thy deportment. Is it fitting 
for a warrior like thyself to be lazy ? 
to sit thus in a state of apathy? Why 
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does fear possess thee? or why art 
thou afraid, that thou fleest hkea 
hind when pursued by the hunter? 
How art thou changed ! Where is now 
thy daring spirit flown? Thou who 
couldst truly boast, ‘ Thy servant has 
slain the lion and the bear, and this 
uncircumcised Philistine shall be- 
come as one of them,’ *—Thou who 
didst exclaim on that memorable 
occasion, ‘Let no man’s heart 
droop; thy servant will go and 
fight with this Philistine !’+ Didst not 
thou slay the haughty champion? 
and with what? With a small stone! 
But now that thou hast a sword, 
spear, and javelin, and art surround- 
ed by this trusty band of warriors, 
thy spirits flag, and thou art faint- 
hearted. Who is Saul, and who are 
his men? Did I not, with this spear, 
lay prostrate at my feet three hun- 
dred warriors at onetime? Surely 
we can vanquish the son of Kish 
and his imbecile adherents. O that 
thou but knewest how my soul thirsts 
for the blood of thine enemies! how 
anxious I am to meet, to combat, and 
to overcome them! Thou wouldest 
rejoice at our success. We surely 
are powerful enough. Strangers to 
fear, not one of our pursuers shall 
escape: Not even their cattle will we 
spare; nay, not a hoof.” 

Next spoke Eleazar, the son of 
Dodo the Ahohite :—‘‘ Remember, 
son of Jesse, the day I attended thee 
in battle, when I challenged the 
whole array of the Philistines, when 
I pursued them sword in hand. I 
coveted not their plunder, neither did 
I seek their booty. I harassed and 
destroyed them on all sides: Was it 
for plunder? No:—but to annihi- 
late my foes, and not to suffer a rem- 
nant of them to escape. My might 
has not forsaken me. Saul shall be- 
come as one of them, and his army 
like theirs.” 

Shamniah, the son of Agee, the 
Hararite, then lifted up his voice 
and said :—‘‘ Surely those melodious 
strains must yet vibrate on thine ears 
which the virgins chanted in their 
dances, when in alternate choirs they 
sung, Saul has slaiw thousands ; but 
David tens of thousands.{ How would 
their hearts again be gladdened on thy 
return! on the return of a virtuous 
* 1] Samuel xvii. 36. + Ibid. { Ibid. xviii. 7. 


man, who, free from sin and iniqui- 
ty, has been causelessly persecuted 
and pursued! Will they not most 
readily become thy sabjects, bow 
down to thee, and place the diadem 
on thy head? Trust tous: We will 
serve thee, and not forsake thee 
whilst breath remains in our bodies. 
Remember the day when Israel was 
forced to flee before the Philistines : 
I alone remained in the field of len- 
tiles, and, ‘maintaining my ground, 
hurled destruction on the foe. Hast 
thou already forgotten all this? 
Have we not often evinced our 
prowess unto thee? Remember, 
when we were encamped in the fast- 
nesses, and thou exclaimedst,*’O / 
that any one would enable me to drink 
of the waters of the well in Bethlehem, 
which ts at the gate !§ did we not in- 
stantly rise up, actuated by one im- 
pulse, and, at the hazard of our lives, 
dash through the camp of the Phi- 


listines and bring thee water from 


that well? We are now as ready to 
bring thee the blood of thine ene- 
mies, who seek thy life and who 
wish to destroy our names. Hasten 
then! delay not a moment! My 
sword is already drawn in my hand, 
and shall never return to its sheath 
till I have dyed, it with the blood 
of thy oppressors, and thrown their 
carcases to the beasts of the field, 
and their booty shall be utterly an- 
nihilated ! ”” 7 

These words were scarcely uttered 
whcn Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, 
the son of a man from Kabziel, 
whose valiant soul had achieved 
mighty de:ds, stepped forth and 
said, ‘“‘O that I equalled these three 
warriors who have so nobly excelled 
in arms !|| But if Iam yet too young 
to rank with such heroes, still I 
trust my deeds will bear recounting. 
I destroyed two lion-like men of 
Moab. I vanquished a lion on a 
snowy day; and an Egyptian, full 
five cubits high, I smote with his 
own spear, which I wrenched from 
his grasp. My lord, though young, 
my arm is strong as brass. Let me 


but see mine enemy and my sword. 


anticipates his destruction. How 

long yet is this man Saul to be a 

stumbling-block unto us? And 

why is our fame to be calumniated 
§$ 2 Samuel xxiii. 15. || Ibid. 20. 
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at the gates? It is already said, 
‘David and his followers are faint- 
hearted. Their courage has forsaken 
them. They hide themselves, like 
night-plunderers, who are afraid to 
see the light of the sun.’ Thus our 
glory is clouded and disgraced. 
Lead us on. The Lord is with us. 
Thine enemies shall perish like grass. 
Let it to-day be proclaimed to the 
world who is the aggressor and who 
the conqueror !” 

To them succeeded Abiathar the 
Priest, who thus addressed the chief : 
—‘* Hearken, I beseech thee, to the 
advice of thy friends, to the counsel 
of thy trusty warriors. They have 
advanced the truth free from guile. 
Why, I ask, should we wander in 
this vast and dreary wilderness, and 
abide here in this desolate cave, the 
habitation of scorpions and serpents ? 
Hast thou forgotten that Saul in 
one day destroyed eighty-five men 
who wore the holy linen ephod; 
and that he so totally destroyed the 
priestly city Nob that he did not 
suffer men, women, or children 
longer to exist? Even sucking 
babes did not escape his dire 
vengeance. Nay, the very cattle 
fell a prey to his malignity. And 
for what? Because he hated thee. 
Remember thy words to me then, 
‘I have been the unfortunate cause of 
all this calamity to thy father's 
house.’ * The blood of my father’s 
house now calls on thee for revenge. 
Arise, then! and wreak thy ven- 
geance on the tyrant this day, to 
atone fur the blood of the Lord’s 
servants which he has spilt! 
thou not the Lord’s anointed, 
chosen by him to reign in Israel? 
Arise, then, I pray thee, and help 
his people and his priestly servants. 
Has he not said, ‘Thou shalt feed 
my people Israel and thou shalt be lord 
over them ?’+ Whilst yet he spoke, 
one of the scouts, who had been 
despatched by DaviJ, swiftly came 
running from one of the points of 
reconnoissance, and shouted, ‘“‘ Re- 
joice! rejoice! The enemy is al- 
ready taken! He is within our 
grasp! Saul is at hand! Quick, 
and you will succeed! His host has 


* 1 Samuel xxii. 17 —22. 
t+ 2 Samuel y, 2. 
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wound round yonder rock, and he 
only, himself, remains behind. I 
saw him enter the cave there to the 
north. IUlaste, and we shall take 
him!” 

All with one accord exclaimed : 
‘‘This is the day which we have so 
long looked for. Seize sword and 
spear, javelin and shield! For this 
is the day on which the promise of 
the Lord will be accomplished, who ~ 
said, ‘ Behold, I will surrender thy 
enemy into thy power !? ” 

With anger flashing from their 
nostrils, they all prepared to rise 
and to assail hins 

David arose from his seat, leaning 


on his sword, his eyes beaming 


mildness, benevolence, and charity : 
So dilates the heart of the virtuous 
man, when an opportunity offers of 
extending mercy and of conquering 
his passions! Advancing to his 
warriors and looking round, he thus 
them: — “‘Stay, my 
friends! Stay, ye who seek my 
welfare! Stay, and listen to me.” 
They stopped, and he continued :— 
‘“*Ye have ever been trusty men to me. 
Ye have never, in any one instance, 
or upon any occasion, swerved from 
my word. Ye have paid implicit 
attention to all my commands: For 
that the Lord will reward you. 
Do ye therefore also now listen to 
my request: Let each warrior de- 
liver to me his sword, and sit ye 
down. It is not for you to seek 
revenge on Saul. That vengeance 
is due to me alone: He is mine 
enemy, and seeks to destroy my 
life.” ; 

On hearing this request they all, 
with one impulse, delivered their 
weapons, and sat down. 

David then turned towards the 
north, and beheld where Saul was 
entering the cave alone for a private 
purpose. David followed unseen, 
although he saw Saul and heard him 
angrily muttering to himself, ‘‘O 
that my people could but find this 
David! I would give his carcase to 


‘the birds of the air and to the 


beasts of the field! Where can he 
he gone, and where is his hiding- 
place? Did they not tell me that he 
had taken up his abode here in this 
wilderness? O that I could but 
find him!” 
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Where is the man who has his 
enemy within his” grasp, — that 
enemy who has repaid him evil for 
good, who has driven him from his 
paternal roof, who pursues him in 
order, without any just reason, to 
deprive him of life.—where is that 
man who would not retaliate, grasp 
his enemy by the throat, hurl him 


are the urgent dictates of vengeance. 

But David slowly approached the 
implacable Saul. Vengeance was 
within the length of his sword. 
One thrust and it is done! The 
opportunity might never again pre- 
sent itself! But humanity remained 
triumphant, and David—raised his 
sword and—cut off the hem of Saul’s 


to the ground, and rejoice to see garment! 
him weltering in his blood and the S. H., Sen. 
dogs feasting on his vitals? Such 
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III. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 
Sepher Ikkarim: ‘‘ Book OF PRINCIPLES:’’ BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 
(Continued from page 203.) 


CHAPTER II. 


As every being in nature, accord- 
ing to its kind, has an _ exclusive 
purpose, distinct from that of all 
other species, which constitutes the 
cause and aim of its existence; and 
as man is not only one of these 
beings, but likewise, as we have 
already demonstrated, superior to 
them all in accomplishments and 
perfection, it thence results that his 
aim and purpose must likewise be 
exclusively his own and peculiar to 
himself.: It cannot, therefore, be 
that which he has in common with 
other animals, namely, that he is 
animate, does therefore require 
nourishment, and is gifted with 
sensation: For, were this the case, 
the perfection of the jackass, or the 
swine, would rs thatiof man, and 
the purpose of their existence be 

recisely similar to that of his. 

ut as we see in man intellectual 
powers, superior in degree to those 
of all other animals, we are justified 
in asserting that the aim and pur- 
pose of existence, exclusively pecu- 
liar to man, is, that he should exer- 
cise and perfect these intellectual 
faculties. These faculties form two 
classes: 1. Reflective. 2. Active. 
But as the second class is merely the 
result of the first, the perfection pe- 
culiar to man consists in his re- 
flective powers: For, were we to 
assume that the active efforts of hia 
mind, such as arts, sciences, or 
manufactures, constitute his only 
perfection, we should be in error. 
As, 1. We find many animals pos- 


. 


sessed of mechanical faculties, far 
beyond all human imitation, as is 
demonstrated in the “Letter of the 
Animals to Man,” composed by 
Abuhan al Zaphi. 2. The perfec- 
tion which we attain in idea affords 
us greater delight than that which 
we attain in practice ; which proves 
that the principal aim of reason 
consists in the perfection of the 
inward or contemplative ideas.* 
Thence it comes that man is more 
desirous of exercising his sense of 
seeing and of hearing than that of 
smelling, &c., because by the two 
former his mind becomes enriched, 
whereas the effects of his other 
senses are merely physical, and do 
not, therefore, contribute to his real 
perfection, but simply to those corpo- 
real wants, which he has in common 
with other animals. And as every 
animate being is most inclined to- 
wards that, which promotes the pe. 


‘culiar aim and tendency of its? spe- 


cles, the exercise of these two senses 
are preferred by man, because 
it 1s a means of approximating 
to the purpose of his existence. 
Aud therefore Holy Writ more 
especially ascribes the creation of 
these two senses to the Deity, as 
Solomon saith, ‘‘ The ear hears, the 
eye sees: the Lord has created them 
both.” (Prov. xx. 12.) As the in- 
struction, afforded by a_ teacher; 
takes a firmer hold on the mind than 


* If our active powers were our only per- 
fection, we should again become reduced to & 


level with the brute ; as the aim of all active 


efforts is enjoyment, 


bw 


A 
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what is self-acquired, he gives pre- 
cedence to the ear before the eye. 
The preference of these two senses 
before the rest, the same wise king 
likewise alludes to, when he says, 
** My little dove ; in the clefts of the 
rocks, in their inmost concealment, 
let me but see thee appear, let me 
but hear thy voice; for thy voice is 
sweet and thy appearance beaute- 
ous.” (Canticles ii. 14.) This is an 
address of the poet to his own soul, 
under the simile of a dove hidden 
in the body, where its seat is not 
known, as a timid ‘turtle hides in 
the ‘deepest cleft of the rock. He 
calls upon that soul to evince the 
fulness of its powers by means of 
the two senses of sight and hearing, 
which alone serve to develope the 
human perfection, provided he 
makes proper use of them: For if 
he abuses them to the idle purposes 
of worldly vanity, he is blind and 
deaf, though in the full possession of 
all his senses: As the prophet apos- 
trophises those who were immersed 
in sensual intoxication; ‘‘ Hearken, 
ye deaf; ye blind, look up and 
see!” (Isaiah xlii. 18.) 

Absolute perfection is twofold :— 
1. That which accompanies existence 
and is at once developed: This is 
called the perfection of the object. 2. 
That which is obtained by the 
greatest possible developement of 
all the powers; and which, though 
in the germ it accompanies exist- 
ence, is only called forth in the man- 
ner we have stated: This is called 
the perfection of the purpose. Other 
animals have not any perfection 
except that of the first kind, nor 
can it be expected that they should 
improve : erefore it is said of 
them at the time of creation, ‘‘ God 
saw that it was good;” (Genesis i. 
21;) for as soon as existence was 
‘ bestowed on them, they had attained 
the perfection of their purpose, and 
were “ good,” because not suscepti- 
ble of improvement. But, at the 
creation of man, these words, as is 
most remarkable, are not used by 
Holy Writ, because he is not like 
other animals; he has not attained 
the perfection of his purpose as soon 
as existence is bestowed on him,— 
he is susceptible of improvement,— 
and that improvement depends on 
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his own will, and his using the 
powers of his soul so as perfectly 
to develope them. Therefore the 
preacher says, ‘‘ Fame is more pre- 
cious than fragrant oil, and the 
dying-day better than the day of 
birth.” (Ecclesiastes vii. 1.) Inthe 
first part of the verse he praises the 
fame which is acquired by good 
qualities ; yet, says he, even this is not 
the real good to be enjoyed by the 
soul; for as long as man liveth he 
has not yet attained the purpose of his 
being; throughout his whole life- 
time he is progressing from the 
germ into that full developement 
which is the perfection of the pur- 
pose, and this is attained only in 
death, which seals his progress: 
Further, to point out this essential 
difference between the creation of 
man and that of all other animals, 
and between the purpose of his 
being and of theirs, we find that 
Holy Writ uses the words, “‘ God 
made the beast of the field accord- 
ing to its kind, and the cattle ac- 
cording to its kind, and all the rep- 
tiles of the earth according to their 
kind,” (Genesis i. 28,) thereby to 
denote, that the purpose of animals 
is not that of the individual but of 
the kind or species. Therefore the 
females were created at the same 
time with the males, and without be- 
ing distinctly mentioned. But as 
man, in addition to the general 
purpose of his species, has a supe- 
rior, distinct, and individual purpose ; 
the words, ‘‘ according to his kind,” 
are not used at his creation. Nor 
is the woman created at the same 
time as the man; for his purpose 
is distinct and complete within him- 
self, whereas woman is created as 
an aid to man, to whom the pur- 
pose of her existence is thus second- 
ary. 

This perfection of purpose, how- 
ever, as we stated before, does not 
accompany existence, but results 
from the full and due developement 
of the soul’s powers and faculties ; 
therefore Solomon saith, ‘‘ The dis- . 
tinction, of man from the brute is” 
ys, meaning the germ of something 
which is not yet. (Eccles. iii. 19.) 
His meaning is not, There is no dis- 
tinction between man and brute ; as 
in that case he must bave_ said 
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moma yO oN opi ps, “ There 
is no distinction,” &c. Where- 
as, on the contrary, he positively 
asserts there is a distinction, but it 
is the germ of a something which 
is not yet developed. This is like- 
wise the meaning of Job when he 
says NYIN PRO Moanm, “Wisdom 
cometh out of px, (the germ of some- 
thing which is not yet,) and‘ which 
is the place of understanding,”’ (Job 
XxViil. 21,) namely, wisdom is en- 
gendered from the germ of those 
mental powers in man which is 
called px; and, in order fully to de- 
fine what he means by px, he further 
tells us, ‘‘ which is the place of un- 
derstanding,” merely the place, not 
erstanding itself. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHatever is in the germ must be 
developed; and unless that is done, 
it may be considered as non-exist- 
ing: Thence it is evident, that, as 
we said, the perfecting of the pur 
pose in man is the full and complete 
developement of his soul’s powers, 
the germ of which accompanies his 
existence; and as this only consti- 
tutes his distinction before other 
animals, unless this developement is 
afforded to his faculties, there is no 
‘real distinction between him and the 
brute. It therefore behoves us to 
define what is the developement 
which constitutes the perfection of 
‘the purpose for which’man was 
created. 

Philosophers unanimously assert 
that this perfection is the force of 
reason. They maintain that the 
knowledge which is acquired by 
means of this force of reason, is 
immortal, and’survives the perishable 
body; that there is an intimate 
connection between the understand- 
ing, him who understands, and the 
objects to be understood, which all 
are concentrated by the force of rea- 
son: This concentration is imperish- 
able, and to attain it, is alike the 
purpose for which man is created, 
and the supreme felicity to which he 
is appointed ; as no other immorta- 
lity is possible, a man would other- 
wise be created without any aim, 
"and not possessed of that superiority 
and perfection which, as we have re- 


eatedly proved, belongs to him. 
Many ivines have adopted this opi- 
nion of philosophers, because they be- 
lieved it to be in accordance with the 
maxims of the law. To this they 
were induced by the meaning which 
they assigned to Moses’s prayer, 
“That I may know thee in order 
that I may find grace in thine eyes.” 
(Exodus xxxiii. 13.) Whence they 
infer that he only who is possessed 
of knowledge can obtain the Divine 
grace, and that consequently know- 
ledge is felicity. But in reality this 
passage only proves that be who has 
attained knowledge is superior to 
him who has not made that acquisi- 
tion; but it does not prove that he 
who does not succeed in acquiring 
the highest degree of knowledge is 
incapable of felicity. The words in 
Holy Writ are, ‘‘ that I may know 
thee.” But this knowledge of the 
Divine Being is possessed by himself 
alone, and by none other. We, 
therefore, after mature reflection, 
give it as our opinion, that the as- 
sertion of the philosophers, which 
we have stated above, 1s not only in 
itself untenable, but is likewise con- 
trary to the doctrines of the law: 
For, according to this assertion, 
man would be created in vain, and 
without any purpose whatever, as 
one of two must be the case—either 


the purpose can be attained by 


man, or it cannot; if the latter, it is 
evident that man is created in vain ; 
if the former, it is evident that, were 
this attainment to depend upon su- 
perior knowledge, scarcely one man 
in a thousand could lay claim thereto: 
So that it might be said that a So- 
crates or a Plato, or the few who 
equalled them, attained the superior 
knowledge that alone is the purpose 


‘for which man was created, whereas 
all the rest of mankind, not being. 


able to attain that knowledge, are 
created in vain, and not superior to 


other animals. And if some gene- 


rations were fo pass without pro- 
ducing any men so pre-eminent as 
Socrates or Plato, then these entire 
generations form an hiatus in the 
annals of creation, and are to be ac- 
counted as non-existing. This would 
not -only be erroneous, but most 
presumptuous, inasmuch as it im- 
putes to the Deity a want of design 
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in his works, having created so vast 
& majority of mankind ‘in vain and 
without any purpose. Moreover, as 
they do not define what kind of 
knowledge is thus to entitle its pos- 
sessor to a lot so greatly preferable 
to his fellow-men; even a man 
most pre-eminently gifted with wis- 
dom, science, and knowledge, may 
still be unable to attain the perfec- 
tion of purpose, as his knowlcdge 
may not be of the right sort. For 
surely, it is not mathematics or na- 
tural philosophy that can abstract- 
edly bestow any perfection on the 
human soul; and their utility is 
only to prepare the soul for a greater 
degree of acquaintance with the 
great Author of nature, and with 
his works; it is therefore impossible 
that immortality should be the result 
of aperfect acquaintance with either 
of these sciences only. This David 
attests, when hesays, “‘ The heavens 
proclaim the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handy-work. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth know- 
ledge. Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world.” (Psalm xix. 1—4.) 
What the human faculties can perceive 
and learn from the motions of the 
celestial bodies is, that every mova- 
ble object must be impelled by a 
moving power, which infers the ex- 
istence of the Deity. 

But the whole of the knowledge 
to be acquired from the works of 
nature, if limited to them, is insufh- 
cient to impart immortality, or to 
restore the soul in purity and perfec- 
tion, to that exalted source from 
whence it emanated. This can only 
be done by means of the Divine 
law. Therefore, David, after having 
fully expressed all the advantages 
to be derived by contemplating the 
works of nature, concludes with 
saying, ‘‘ The law of the Lord is 
perfect and restoreth the soul,” &c.; 
(Psalm xix. 7;) thereby to de- 
note the preference of the Divine 
laws to those of nature and society, 
as we fully demonstrated in the 
eighth chapter of our first division, to 
which we refer. This proves beyond 
all doubt or contradiction, that it is a 
knowledge of the Deity and of hislaw 
alone, and not any human science, 
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that can confer perfection or immor. 
tality; and this knowledge of the 
Deity must be founded on truth and 
exempt from human fallibility. Ie 
is impossible that human knowledge 
should attain the universal wisdom 
evinced in creation: Therefore some 
philosophers denied the immortality 
of the soul, as they maintain that hu- 
man wisdom cannot acquire perfect 
and universal knowledge; as what- 
ever he acquires must be mere hypo- 


‘thesis and uncertain, which is proved 


by the fact, that many of the most 
celebrated philosophers entertained 
contrary opinions on the same sub- 
ject, both of which could of course 
not be right. And if perfection is to 
depend on the accuracy of mere hu- 
man science, one of these disputants 
must be created in vain and without 
a purpose. 

But it is a fact, that opinions like 
those of the philosophers which we 
have mentioned, are most pernicious, 
and only lead the mind astray. For, 
after diving into the most profound 
depths of mysteries inscrutable to 
mere human reason, they lay beforeus 
useless, offensive, or noxious weeds, 
as the reward of their toils. To 
these David alludes, when he says : 
‘* Speculations I hate, but thy law 
I love.’ (Psalm cxix. 113.) His 
meaning is: I hate the idle specula- 
tions of human philosophy, for they 
are useless and lead us astray; but I 
love thy law, for it affords us certain- 
ty, and places the means of attaining 
perfection within the reach of every 
one who obeys its commandments. 
For these means must alike be with- 
in the grasp of every member of the 
human species ; for, as every other 
gift of nature to any species of ani- 
mals is extended to all the members 
of that species, although to some 
in a greater degree than to others ; 
so likewise the peculiar and exciu- 
sive gift of the Creator to man, per- 
fection and immortality, is alike ex- 
tended to every member of the hu- 
man race; and the greater or less 
degree results from the free-will of 
the individual. Nor are these means 
limited to any particular age or ge- 
neration, as otherwise mankind 
would be created in vain, which is 
utterly impossible, as no species can 
or does exiet distinguished in form 
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and endowments, which should either 
be created without a peculiar and 
distinct purpose, or not possess the 
means of attaining the purpose for 
which it has manifestly been in- 
tended by its Creator. Therefore 
Aristotle says, ‘“‘ We are certain that 
a time must come, and cannot for 
ever be delayed, when all men will 
become attached to truth, and strive 
to attain a knowledge of the Deity, 
the thirst for which is implanted in 


their nature.” He justly makes this 
assertion because he felt, that, if 
such were not the case, mankind is 
created in vain. 

But as this assertion of Aristotle 
is not yet become realized, it is our 
duty to examine whether any, and 
what, means are placed within the 
reach of all or the greater part of 
mankind, by the aid of which they 
may attain the perfection of purpose 
or immortal felicity. 


(To be continued.) 


——— . 
IV. THE MISHNA. ° 
mas nooo, Mescheth Aboth: ‘‘THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS,” 


9995 7”, COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 
(Continued from page 231.) 
" Jose the son of Joezer, a man of Zoredah, and Jose the son of Johanan, a man of 
Jerusalem, obtained the law from him (Antigonus of Socho). Jose the son of Joezer, 
saith, “ Let thine house be a place of assemblage to wise men,* cover thyself with the dust 
of their feet, and drink in their words with thirst. (I. 4.) 


Commentary. Jose the son of 
Joezer, aman of Zoredah, and Jose 
the son of Johanan, a man of Jerusa- 
lem, &c.—In the Talmud (treatise 
Chagiga ) we are told, that whenever 
two tanatm, or ‘‘ Teachers,” are 
named in the Mishna, as conjointly 
succeeding to the transmission of the 
law, one of them is the Nassi or 
“‘Prince,” and the second Ab-beth- 
din, ‘the Father or President of the 
tribunal.” These two tanaim were 
contemporaries with Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who endeavourei to destroy 
the Jews. 

Let thine house be a place of assem- 
bly, &c.--These three maxims, al- 
though confined to the law, do, ne- 
vertheless, likewise contain the two 
other greater principles which per- 
vade the sayings of the tanaim in this 
treatise; namely, worship and prac- 
tical benevolence. His first maxim 
is: Cherish the society of wise men, 
and intercourse with them ; not only 
because thou wilt profit by their 
-Instruction, but because it is in the 
nature of the soul that intercourse 
with those who are devoted to Divine 


* By this designation the Mishnic Teach- 


ers meant those pious Sages who devoted. 


themselves to the study and promulgation 


of the law, and who are emphatically called 


moon, or ‘wise men.”’ 


contemplation will exercise a most 
salutary influence on our own moral 
qualities. The proof of this we fre- 
quently find in Holy Writ. Of the 
times of Eli the High Priest we find 
it said, ‘‘ And the word of the Lord 
was scarce in those days, prophetic 
visions did not arise.” (1 Samuel 
iii. 1.) But as soon as the light of 
Samuel shone forth, many other 
Prophets likewise became inspired ; 
so that even Saul felt the influence 
of the Prophetic Spirit. The Pro- 
et in the days of Elijah knew that 

e waa about to leave them, because 
they felt a decrease of that influence 
which his superior gift exercised on 
them. (2 Kings ii. 3.) These instances 
prove, that the presence and exam- 
ple of men of superior endowments 
does operate sensibly and beneficially 
on those who surround them. And 
as all men ought to endeavour to ap- 
proximate to perfection as near‘as 
they possibly can, the society of the 
wise and pious ought to be che- 
rished. 

Cover thyself with the dust of their 
feet—This maxim refers to worship, 
and. recommends us to attend and 
wait on the wise, in order to learn 
and improve from and by the in- 
struction afforded by their example. 
Thus we read in Holy Writ: ‘ Eli- 


“th. 
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sha the son of Shaphat is here, who 
poured water on the hands of Elijah,” 
or who waited on him. (2 Kings 
iii. 11.) Of Joshua it is likewise said, 
**His servant, Joshua the son of 
Nun.” (Exodus xxxiii. 11.) Nor 
must man be swayed by the pride of 
rank, station, or wealth ; but his first 
duty is to improve his mind in that 
knowledge which pious Sages by 
their doctrines and example can best 
impress. 3 

And drink in their words with thirst 
—This maxim refers to practical be- 
nevolence, and teaches’ us to be ar- 
dently attached to the law of God, 
and as desirous of instruction as he 
who is plagued with thirst is of beve- 
rage. The Prophets often compare 
the longing for Divine instruction to 
thirst, as, “Lo, all ye that thirst, go 
to the water.” (Isaiah Iv. 1.) ‘‘Be- 
hold, there are days coming when I 
shall send hunger on earth ; not hun- 
ger for bread, or thirst for water, but 
to hear the word of the Lord.” 
(Amos viii. 14.) Many other similar 
passages might be adduced. This 
maxim particularly teaches us, that 


we are to receive. the word of God, — 


in which pious and wise‘men instruct 
us, without ratiocination, but in 
purity of love, and should rejoice in 


obeying them, although we may not. 


be able to explain to ourselves the 
motives or causes for particular 
commands. We are ever to re- 
member, that the law is the word 
of God, and “God understandeth 
its way.” He who does this is the 
true lover of wisdom; his heart is 
faithful to God and to his holy word ; 
and he only is worthy of receiving 
the glorious crown of the law. But 
he who limits his obedience to such 
commands only as his own shallow 
mind approves, does not love and 
cherish the law of God, bat his own 
weak and conceited opinions. He 
will not, in the words of our teacher, 
.“drink in the words of wise men 
with thirst ;” 
such only as are to his own taste. 
Therefore the Royal Leader of the 
pious saith, ‘“‘ The path of faith have 
‘I chosen; thy statutes NW are 
alike to me.” (Psalm cxix. 30.) 
- His meaning is: I do not choose, or 
prefer, some of thy statutes before 
others, because my reason approves 
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of their. motives; but to me all thy 


words are alike important, because I 


have faith in thee who hast com- 
manded them. But though it thus 
is the duty of man, not to make his 
obedience to the Divine commands 
dependent on his own ratiocinations, 

et, when man has attained to that 

igh degree of love and devotion 
which inculcates perfeet obedience, 
it then becomes his duty to ‘endea- 
vour clearly to understand the ten- 
dency of these commands. Accord- 
ingly the Poet-King prays: ‘‘ Teach 
me good reasons and knowledge, 
because I believed in thy command- 
ments.” (Psalm cxix. 45.) His 


‘tneaning is: Teach me duly to un- 


derstand the good reasons of thy 
laws, becaust I already uncondition- 
ally believe in them; whether I un- 
derstand them: or not. Thus Solo- 
mon likewise teaches us, when he 
says, ‘‘ Acquire wisdom; acquire 
understanding.” (Prov. iv. 5.) By 
wisdom Holy Writ mostly intends to 
express. “the laws of God;” he 
therefore first instructs us, Acquire 
unconditional faith in, and obedience 
to, the law; which is the true wis- 
dom: ‘And when thou hast done 
this, then strive with all thy faculties 
to acquire a due understanding of its 
motives. This twofold most eminent 
quality of unconditional obedience 
to the word of 4rod:as such, and the 
subsequent endeavour to understand 
its reasons,—was attained by our 
ancestors, when they stood at Mount 
Sinai, there in the Divine Presence 
to receive the law. Their words 
were: ‘‘Whatever the Lord com- 
mands us, YNOws) Myy, we will do 
and hear.’ (Exodus. xxiv. 7.) First, 
we declare our willing obedience, 
and readiness to do whatever the 
Lord commands; and then ynw, 
we will hear, a word which frequently 
is used in the Sacred Scriptures to 
express ‘“‘understand:” As, for 
instance, ‘‘ A nation whose language 
yown xb, thou skalt not understand.” 
(Deut. xxvii. 49.) The Israelites at 
that time were perfect in their faith: 
They knew that the commands of 
the Lord, emanating from the Source 
of all wisdom, must all be alike 
wise, though their limited faculties © 
might not be able to penetrate the 
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motives of some of these commands. 
They therefore express, first, their 
determination unconditionally to 
obey whatever is commanded to 
them, and, subsequently, that they 
will endeavour to understand the 
true meaning of these commands. 
These two qualities are often 
called “‘the two great crowns;” as 
our Rabbies say, in Pirke Rabbi 
Akiva, ‘‘ Rabbi Simoe preached : 
When the Israelites first said, ‘ We 
will do and afterwards we will un- 
derstand,’ the angelic host attached 
two crowns to the brow of every 


Israelite; but when, subsequently, 
they committed the heinous offence 
of the golden calf, these crowns were 
taken from them, as it is written: 
‘They stripped off their ornaments 


from Mount Horeb.’ (Exod. xxiii. 6.) — 


These two crowns were obedience and 
understanding, like the holy angels, 
who diligently obey the commands 
of the Most High; which whilst 
obeying they endeavour to compre- 
hend; as it is written, ‘‘ The 
mighty in power obey his behests, 
in order to understand the voice of 
his commands.”? (Psalm ciii. 20.) 


(To be continued.) 


—>— . 
To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 
Srr,—I have the pleasure of enclosing to you part of the comment of 
the great Maimonides on the Treatise p>n, which I have translated. 
I beg to observe that my aim has not been the attainment of dny 


particular style or elegance of diction, but simply to express the opinion 
of our great luminary, on a most interesting subject, in the language of 
the present day. Since writing it, I understand that a translation is to 
be found in a small work on the nia »p45, written by a Mr. Abra-. 
hams about sixty or seventy years ago. That, however, I presume, is 
not much known ; so that the opinions of the Rambam could not obtain 
that general notoriety which they will now have, in your valuable and 
widely-circulated publication, should you consider the inclosed worthy 


of insertion. I remain, 
Yours most obediently, 
_ 4, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, ; EK. N. 


13th January, 1835, 





THE PREFACE OF MAIMONIDES 


TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISE pon. 
ALL Israel have a portion in the world to come; as it is written, “ And your nation are 


all righteous, for ever shall they inherit the land: the branch of my planting, the 
work of my hands, tbat I may be glorified.” (Isaiah lx. 21.) 


' Many serious and important prin- 
ciples of faith here claim our con- 
sideration. Those versed in the law 
are divided in their opinions as to the 
good which is to accrue to us by our 
observance of the commandments 
received by us from the Almighty 
by the hands of Moses, our in- 
structer, (peace be with him !) and 
the evil which is to be the conse- 
quence of our neglect of those pre- 
cepts. The different turns of men’s 
minds and acquirements have caused 
a great variety of opinions, which 


again have been productive of such 
confusion that few are to be found 
whose ideas are clear, and whose 
conclusions on the subject are, in 
some degree, undisturbed by doubts. 

One class of reasoners consider 
that the good is the garden of Eden, 
where worldly pleasures are enjoyed 
without trouble or labour, in noble 
edifices of precious stones,.on silk- 
en couches, in places where rivers of 
wine, precious oils, and all the 
choicest productions of nature that 
can tend to increase the sources. of 
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delight, abound ; and that the evil is 
Gehinnom, where the sins of man- 
kind are visited on them by con- 
suming fires and many other species 
of just retribution, the detail of 
which would fill volumes. This 
class ground their opinion on several 
expressions of our Rabbies of blessed 
memory, aud on passages in the 
Scriptures, the literal signification 
of which seems at first sight to cor- 
roborate their doctrines. 

The second class look upon the 
days of the Messiah (may he speedily 
redeem us!) as the desired good ; 
and think that in his times all men 
will enjoy an angelic and an eternal 
state of existence, continually pro- 
gressing in happiness; that he will 
reign under the particular protection 
of Providence; and that the earth 
will then bring forth garments read 
made, produce bread ready baked, 
and many other impossible things of 
the ‘same, kind. The evil they con- 
sider to be the disqualification, 
through want of merit, to live in 
those felicitous times. They bring 
as authority for what they advance 
various sayings of the sages, and 
parts of the Scripture which they 
apply to their opinions wholly or 
partially. 

With the third class the chief 
good is the re-animation of the dead ; 
which implies, that man shall live 
after his death, and re-associate with 
his connections and family, enjoyin 
the pleasures of life, undiminishe 
by the fear of dissolution: And in 
their view the evil consists in - not 
living after the period of ordinary 
life. They deduce their opinions 
from many sayings of the wise men, 
and from parts of Holy Writ, of 
which their explanation bears on 
what they maintain or on part of it. 

The fourth class hold, that the 
benefit arising from the perform- 
ance of the commandments 1s bodily 
ease and increasing prosperity in this 
world, such as fruitful lands, ample 
property, numerous children, corpo- 
real health, peace and security under 
the protection of a King in Israel, with 
power over those who seek to op- 
press us: And the evil which will 
-befal us, on our disobeying the law, 
will be these circumstances reversed 
in the manner of our present suffer- 
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ings in this state of our captivity. 
They ground their sentiments on 
passages in the law, and on the de- 
nunciations of curses, which they 
confirm by the historical circum- 
stances narrated in Scripture. 

_ The fifth, who are the most nume- 
rous class, combine the above opinions, 
and say that the point of hope is the 
coming of the Messiah, the re-ani- 


‘mation of the dead, the entering 


into the garden of Eden, and the 
possession of bodily enjoyments 
there to all eternity. 

But there are very few who can 
define this marvellous point—the 
world to come, who enter_into its 
principle, who inquire to what it 
tends, who endeavour to distinguish 
between the good itself, its aim and 
object, or that which conduces to it, 
or who turn their attention to the 
discrimination of the various pre- 
ceding notions; but rather, both 
among the ordinary kinds of people, 
and those of better understanding, 

uestions are asked; such as, how 
the dead shall rise, whether naked 
or clothed, &c., &c; whether the 
distinctions of rich and poor, strong 
and weak, shall continue among men 
in the days of the Messiah ; and many 
other inquiries of the same nature. .; 

Now, thou who art reading this 
book, attend to the tale I am going 
to relate to thee, by which thou wilt 
understand my meaning throughout. 
Figure to thyself a young child, 
brought to a master to receive in- 
struction, who is exceedingly kind to 
him, to induce him to learn; but as 
his extreme youth prevents him from 
appreciating the advantages of learn- 
ing, and his tender years protect 
him from compulsion, the master 
leads him to study by the promise of 
things sought for by children of his 
years, and holds out to “him the re- 
ward of a few figs, almonds, ora little 
honey, by which means the child 
reads and exerts himself, not for the 
sake of the reading itself, because its 
advantage are not known to him, 
but for the purpose of obtaining the 
reward, which is more valuable in 
his opinion than the reading, which 
he looks upon only as a labour, and 
to be attended to solely for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the wished-for 
end, which, with him, is a little 
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honey, or a few almonds. As he 

ows up, and ‘his understanding 
improves, he thinks lightly of those 
things which he before prized; and 
turning his mind to other objects, it 
becomes needful to excite him by the 
promise of something which, in his 


‘estimation at that period of life, 


seems more valuable; and handsome 
becomes the promised re- 
ward of his reading, which he culti- 
vates only with a view to the pos- 
session of the gay attire, without 
considering as to the importance of 
the reading in itself. When his ideas 
expand, he seeks other inducements, 
which are offered to him in the shape 
of money; so that the course of 
reading is still continued, but he 
regards it solely as the means by 
which the money, or any other pro- 
mised and desirable object, is to be 
obtained. But when his under- 
standing becomes more matured, 
his former inducements lose their 
importance, being no longer viewed 
according to his previous estimate 
of their value. Ambition is then em- 
ployed; and he is told to regard his 
acquirements as the means of be- 
coming a ruler or a judge, or of ob- 
taining respect and honour among 
mankind ; and the aim is, with him, 
the consideration and regard which 


he is to enjoy from those around: 


him, and not the learning which is 
the medium of those advantages. 


Now this simile at least goes to 
show, that many persons consider 
wisdom in a far different and inferior 
light than its real and intrinsic 
worth, making the cultivation of 
knowledge and science but the road 
to honour and to other advantages. 
And this foolish notion concerning 
truth and knowledge is what the 
Rabbies have called, ‘‘ wisdom per- 
verted from its proper end ;” such 
as performing the Commandments 
with exactitude, and studying the 
Law with assiduity, not for the sake 
of that which the observance of that 
Law and those Commandments 
themselves confer, but for some se- 
condary object. They have expa- 
tiated on this topic, and said, ‘‘Thou 


shalt not use the law as a crown with ~ 


which to aggrandize thyself, or as a 
spade with which to dig.”” And they 
have hinted at what I have noticed 
to you, that it is not the end of wis- 
dom to receive from mankind hon- 
our, or pecuniary profit; and that, 
far from making the law_of God the 
means even of obtaining a livelihood, 
the only end {in ‘acquiring’ wisdom 
should be to know it for its own 
sake; and thus that there should be no 
other object before our eyes, in the 
acquisition of truth, than to know 
what truth is, and that the Torau is 
truth ; the end of knowing which, is 
the performance of our duties. 


(To be continued.) 
DEATH OF R. DAVID FRIEDLANDER. 
Ir is our painful duty to announce to our readers the death of the vener- 


‘able and celebrated R. David Friedlander, at Berlin. He was born at Ko-. 


nigsberg, in Prussia, in the year 1750, and became the pupil and confiden- 


tial friend of the great Mendelsohn. 
ment of his brethren was a constant object of his cares. 


Like him, the welfare and, improve- 
He was author of 


several Hebrew and German works of distinguished merit; His bstu mbpn 
or German translation of the Hebrew Liturgy, have long and deservedly 


enjoyed the highest approbation. 


Asa man of considerable wealth and in- 


fluence, his patronage and active support were freely yielded to those of his 
brethren whose necessities, or talents, entitled them to the notice of this 


eat and good man; to whose exertions the Prussian Jews are chiefly i 
. ° o,s efl in- 
Febted for those rights of citizenshi | T 


p which at present tHey enjoy. 


his 


last survivor of the splendid galaxy of talent and virtue, formed by, andcon- 
temporaryjwith, Mendelsohn and Wessely, died at the advanced me of eighty- 
five years, and in the full possession of ‘/his faculties, at Berlin, in the be- 


ginning of last month. 
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i. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 


AND BEARING OF NATIONS, 


CAUSES. 


ARISING FROM MORAL 


(Continued from page 244.) 


From the death of Joshua until the 
appointment of Saul as King over the 
Israelites is computed a period of 
about four hundred years. The fatal 
disobedience of the command, not to 
desist from the war until the seven 
nations were entirely rooted out from 
the land, occasioned that period to 
be marked with intervals of disaster 
and sufferings to the people, as was 
announced would be the case. (Judges 
ii. 1—4.) Yet of the four hundred 
years, about three hundred were 
passed in peace and happiness, as the 
fruits of the observance of their laws; 
and if we wish to represent to cur- 
selves the characteristic traits which 
distinguished the countenance and 
bearing of the nation generally du- 
ring that period, we have only to turn 
to those laws, to the incidents related 
in their history, and to the manners 
and customs that prevailed among 
them, to be satisfied, that they must 
have been such as became a people 
whom the Deity had vouchsafed to 
call his own, and for whose conduct 
he had laid down such rules as might 
render them worthy of that high 
dignity. . 

That they were an _ intellectual 
people and of exalted sentiments, can 
scarcely be doubted if we look to the 
effects which only the knowledge of 
their origin, the wonders that had 
. been performed on their behalf, and 
in their very sight, as well as the 
tone and stile in which those events 
and their law were handed down to 
them in their sacred writings might 
reasonably be expected to produce 
on their minds, and consequently on 
’ their appearance and deportment. 
The very existence among them, 


from the earliest period of their his- 
tory, of such a book as Job, argues 
them to have been of a highly culti- 
vated understanding in the truest 
sense; and that they understood and 
relished it, is sufficiently clear from 
its having been preserved by them 
among their canonical books to this 
day. It would be quite absurd, there- 
fore, to ascribe to them the character 
of a nation of pious but simple hus. 
bandmen, at the period of their his- 
tory to which we are immediately 
alluding. 

That Moses himself possessed con- 
siderable _ scientific knowledge, is 
manifest from the signs of it dis- 
played in the books attributed to 
him. That he did not expatiate 
more fully upon them in those books, 
evinces his sound judgment, correct 
taste, and perfect sense of the more 
important duty he had it in com. 
mand to perform, and which he stead- 
ily kept m view, by confining him- 
self principally to that most difficult, 
exalted, and important of sciences, 
the teaching of man a knowledge of 
himself, and the way in which he 
should walk. And we observe the 
same course strictly adhered to by 
all those pious and wise men that 
followed him; for though many, like 
Solomon, were probably skilled in 
the sciences, none are ever found, 
seduced by vanity, obtruding what 
knowledge they possessed on such 
subjects into their writings, devoted 
to far higher purposes. 

The acquaintance of Moses with 
natural history appears not to have 
been small, from the concise and ac- 
curate manner in which he classed 
the animals, &c., when delivering the 
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command relating to what might or 
might not be eaten; and physicians 
of the present age have confessed 
the profound discernment displayed, 
by the selection of such as are whole- 
some from such as are detrimental 
to health. Indeed in this, as in other 
knowledge, it may be presumed he 
was deeply conversant, since it was 
derived from the Fountain of all wis- 
dom and knowledge. 

Recent discoveries in the sciences 
are every day affording fre-h proofs, 
that more extensive scientific know- 
ledge prevailed in that age than was 
once suspected, but upon which it 
would be out of our course to extend 
farther our remarks at present. 

What knowledge Moses possessed 
upon such subjects he would doubt- 
less impart to his contemporaries, and 
they again would hand it down to 
succeeding generations; not con- 
fining it to the few, but diffusing it 
very generally over the whole peo- 
ple; to whom, it might be said, it was 
almost indispensable that they should 
be better able to understand the 
attributes of the Deity which were 
constantly being brought under their 
notice, the wisdom of His laws, and 
the beneficent purposes for which 
they were commanded to be obeyed. 

We must recollect that the Israel- 
ites, from the beginning, were re- 
peatedly and expressly commanded 
to study, and to reflect on, their laws, 
in order perfectly to understand and 
perform them, as might be shown 
from innumerable passages in Holy 
Writ. 

The expostulating and paternal 
appeal to them,—‘‘ And now Israel, 
what doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to 
love him, and to serve the Lord thy 
God; with all thy heart and ail 
thy soul; to keep the commandments 
of the Lord and his statutes which I 
command you this day for thy 
good?” (Deut. x. 12, 13,)—plainly 
implies that upon examination they 
must acknowledge the excellence of 
those laws, and thence see the wisdom 
of giving them a prompt and willing 
obedience; and in chap. xxix. verse 
29, where it is more explicitly said that 
‘the secret things belong unto the 


Lord our God; but those things 


which are revealed to us belong 
unto us and to our children for ever, 
that we may do all the words of this 
law.” 

The command to study their law 
carried with it most important con- 
sequences, dare when combined 
with that other, ‘‘ Ye shall not add 
unto the word which I command you, 
neither shall ye diminish ought from 
it.’ (Deut. iv. 2.) It was intended, 
no doubt, and well calculated it was 
for the purpose, as much for their 
own individual benefit as for pre- 
serving the religion, to the remotest 
ages, from being corrupted by craft 
or ignorance. The head of every 
family was thus bound to learn per- 
fectly what his religion taught, that 
he might understand its true spirit 
and teach it to his children. It was 
a religion that could bear being ex- 
posed to the noon-day sun, and re- 
quired neither to be wrapped up in 
mysteries nor to be kept in dark- 
ness, 

We may infer likewise from this 
command, that it was the will of the 
Creator that man should employ the 
faculties of the soul He had given 
him in contemplating and continually 
approaching nearer to a knowledge 
of His greatness and unbounded 
goodness. It would be difficult 


therefore to conceive how a people so. 


instructed, could be otherwise than 
highly intellectual and exalted in 
mind. : 

We shall enter into no details of 
the actions of those distinguished 
personages that appeared during the 
interval of time we are upon, for the 
purpose of forming an idea of the 
national courage and fortitude. We 
shall observe only that these quali- 
ties were of that character, and the 
occasions upon which they were dis- 
played were such, as to elevate and 
entitle them to be ranked among the 
virtues of the nation. We shall 
hereafter advert to some instances of 
a most sublime description. 

It is a remarkable feature in the 
whole history of this people, that 
they were never inspired with the 
mad ambition of overrunning the 
world, and freducing it under 


their dominion ; once in quiet pos- . 


session of the land assigned them, 


they appear to have been satisfied | 
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with their lot, and would most pro- 
bably have remained at peace with 
their neighbours, if they would have 
remained at peace with them. No 
greedy desire to extend their territo- 
ries, and to subject other men to 
their government, nor hot zeal to 
convert others to their faith, ever 
caused them to deluge the earth with 
human gore. Peace with all man- 
kind was evidently their desire, if 
all mankind would be at peace with 
them ; and yet, as many very nota- 
ble instances prove, this peaceable 
disposition was not owing to any 


want of personal courage. If 
other Nations desired to. enter 
into the same covenant with 


themselves towards their God, they 
were to be received, by the com- 
mand of their law; but neither soli- 
citation, deceit, nor compulsion was 
to be used to lead or force unwilling 
hearts to worship the God of Israel. 
This, it must be conceded, was ever 
the linefpursued by the Jews. They 
appear in all ages to have been sensi- 
ble ‘that an unwilling heart was no 
fit offering for their God; yet let it 
not be supposed that a selfish or ex- 
elusive spirit occasioned them to 
observe, what some might too lightly 
call, a blamable, if not a criminal, 
backwardness, in not endeavouring 
to extend to others the blessings 
which the Most High had poured 
upon them, in giving them His ex- 
cellent laws, and imparting to them 
so much invaluable knowledge, and 
so many sublime; truths: They 
must have known, on the contrary, 
—for their Sacred Writings bear evi- 
dence of it,—that the religion of the 
Jews was intended to make its wa 
to the rest of mankind, but rough 
the example rather than the solicita- 
tion of the people chosen to be its 
depository. ‘Their acquiring perfec- 
tion in wisdom and understanding, 
and attaining happiness and _pros- 
perity through the observance of its 
laws. were the means that would 
occasion nations first to admire, and 
then to desire to be instructed in 
them. 

‘This, which was evidently the pur- 
pose, explains why the Israelites 
were required to be a holier, a more 
righteous, and a wiser people than 
any other, in order to come up to 
9 
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the full standard of moral perfec. 
tion laid down for them, or they 
could not expect to experience to 
their fullest extent those blessings 
that were promised them, on condi- 
tion only of the complete perform- 
ance of the covenant entered into by 
them. The Sacred Writingsthrough- 
out clearly point this out, and afford 
abundant evidence that the Israelites 
were chosen by the Most High as 
one of the great-instruments in His 
hands to work out his beneficent 
intentions to the whole human race ; 
they must not, therefore, wonder 
that no compromise can be entered 
into with them ; that perfection, or, 
at least, an earnest endeavour, to 
attain it by the nation generally, is 
expected of them. 

We shall now turn to an incident 
of the times of the Judges truly 
characteristic of the virtues which 
the Jewish dispensation was emi- 
nently calculated to promote, and 
which appears to have shone forth 
at that period in all its mild lustre. . 

The history of Ruth furnishes an 
occasion for illustrating our remark, 
that the people were pious and intel- 
lectual, and could by no means be 
designated as simple; or, if conduct 
and actions such as we are going to 
relate render the actors of them 
deserving of no higher title, it is 
surprising that we find such is to be 
the simplicity of that age to which 
the eyes of all mankind are directed 
with a longing desire that it may 
arrive at their day: The age in 
which it is predicted, that ‘the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid,’’ and that ‘‘they shall not 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain: For the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” (Isaiah 
xi. 6,9) And, ‘in that day shall 
there be upon the bells of the 
horses, Holiness unto the Lord!”’ 
(Zechariah xiv. 20.) 

From what obliquity is it in the 
human understanding that the culti- 
vator of the highest subjects it is 
possible for man to exercise his rea- 
son upon—the study of himself and 
of his duties—should have the same 
appellation bestowed upon him which 
is “usually applied to rude and 
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encultivated peasantry? Let us see 
whether Boaz is such a character. 

The story is affecting in the high- 
est degree. Naomi, an Israelite, 
her hushand and their two sons, 
are induced, on account of a 
famine which prevailed in their own 
country, to remove to Moab, where, 
the two sons having married, both 
they and their father die, leaving 
behind them the three widows. 
Naomi, ‘learning ‘“‘how that the 
Lord had visited his people in giving 
them bread,” is about to return 
again to her own land, and exhorts 
her two daughters-in-law to abide 
with their own families: They both 
at first refuse, and wish to accom- 
pany her; but after remonstrating 
with them, Orpah leaves her, ‘‘ but 
Ruth clave to her,” and thus touch- 
ingly asserts her firm resolve never 
in this life to quit her. Naomi tells 
her, ‘‘ Behold, thy sister-in-law is 
gone back to her people, and unto 
her gods; return thou after thy sis- 
ter-in-law. And Ruth said, Intreat 
me not to leave ‘thee, or to return 
from following after thee: For whi- 
ther thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge: 
Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God : Where thou diest, 
will IF die, and there will I be buried : 
The Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if ought but death part thee 
and me.” 

We shall see presently how this 
affection for the mother of her hus- 
band, and devotion to their God, are 
rewarded. 
«° Arrived in her own land, the people 
gather around Naomi, and express 
their surprise at seeing her again 
after so long an absence ; and asking 
each other doubtingly, ‘Is this 
Naomi?” she sorrowfully bids 
them call her, not Naomi, (sweet,) 
but Mara, (bitter,) for it had pleas- 
ed God to make jher lot very bit- 
ter; and then relates her own and 
Ruth’s story. 

Among the kinsmen of her hus- 
band is aman named Boaz, who is 
wealthy. Naomi living near to his 
fields, Ruth asks and obtains her per- 
mission to go into them to glean of 
the harvest, which was then being 
gatheredin. There Boaz encounters 
and speaks kindly to Ruth: ‘* Hear- 
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est thou not, my daughter? Go not 
to glean in another field, neither go 
from hence, but abide here fast by 
my maidens. Let thine eyes be on 
the field that they do reap, and go 
thou after them: Have I not charged 
the young men that they should not 
touch thee? And when thou art 
athirst, go unto the vessels, and drink 
of that which the young men have 
drawn.” Ruth, expressing her gra- 
titude fer such kindness, notwith- 
standing her being a stranger, he 
answers, ‘‘It hath fully been shewed 
me, all that thou hast done unto thy 
mother-inlaw since the death of thine 
husband: And how thou hast left 
thy father, and thy mother, and the 
land of thy nativity, and art come 
unto a people whom thou knewest 
not heretofore. The Lord recom- 
pense thy work, and a full reward 
be given thee, of the Lord God of 
Israel, under whose wings thou art 
come to trust.” 

He then desires his young men 
not to confine themselves merely to 
leaving for the gleaners that which 
was fallen, or that which was in the 
corners of the field, which the law 
directs should‘ be left for the poor 
and the stranger, but to let fall 
hands-full of wheat purposely for 
her, and to allow her to glean even 
out of the sheaves. 

Naomi, desirous to settle | her 
daughter-in-law again in marriage, 
takes measures to remind Boaz, that 
there is a duty incumbent on the 
part of her husband’s kinsmen to 
preserve his name from becoming 
extinct in his tribe, in obedience to 
the, law which Boaz immediately 
reeognises; but knowing there was 
a kinsman who had a prior right to 
himself, he submits the matter to 
him, and he, pleading that it would 
mar his own inheritance if he ful- 
filled the duty which was owing to the 
dead, assigns his prior right over to 
Boaz, who gladly embraces the 
opportunity to secure to himself the 
virtuous and good Ruth. 

The story of Ruth is evidently 
introduced into the Scriptures for 
the purpose of showing the descent 
of David from Boaz and that virtu- 
ous woman. And we are arrived at 
that period of the history of the 
Israelites when, not long after, they 
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would be found very injudiciously 
and sinfully demanding to have a 
King set over them, like unto other 
nations, It would appear that this 
event was foreseen, and _ that 
God, who had taken this people 
under his special protection, would 
not abandon them for their foolish 
rejection of his dominion for that of 
an earthly Prince, but was thus be- 
times preparing to raise one up who 
would lead his people in the way 
they should go, by choosing a wor- 
thy stock out. of which he should 
spring. 

The King most fitting to carry 
into complete effect the Divine pro- 
mise, of settling his people in the 
possession of the whole land that 
had been promised to their fore- 
fathers, and at the same time to 
establish the worship of their God 
In its utmost purity and sublimity, 
must be one whose whole heart would 
be devoted to His service. And 
whence could such a heart be more 
likely to come, or who more worthy to 
be the progenitors of such a,servant of 
the true God, than Boaz, aman who 
seemed himself to have walked 
uprightly before Him, and, above all, 
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than Ruth who, when a poor be- 

nighted creature, yearned after the 

God of Israel, and would on no 

account be persuaded back to the 

ane worship of her father’s 
ods? 

This is the kind of heart which it 
is repeatedly said the God‘of the 
universe ‘requires to be offered for 
His service. None other is accept- 
able to Him; and it affords a com- 
plete solution of that pretended 
difficulty involved in the foolish, if: 
not impious, question, ‘ Why does 
evilexist ?”’ ‘‘ Why does not a bene- 
ficent God dispose all mankind to be 
just and virtuous? ”—Because, pre- 
sumptuous and blind mortals, ye are 
not machines, nor of the brute crea- 
tion, that are moved only by their 
instincts. You have the higher privi- 
lege of being free agents ;—take care 
how you abuse it. If ye approach your 
God as Ruth did, He has promised to 
strengthen you in your virtuous re- 
solves. But where would be your 
merit, or your rank in the creation, 
had it been out of your power to do 
evil, and you had been compelled to 
do well? 

A. A. L. 


(To be continued.) 
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Il. THE MISHNA. 
mas npn, Mescheth Aboth: ‘‘ruz ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 


325}, COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. ” 
(Continued from page 254.) 
Jose the son of Johanan, a man of Jerusalem, said: ‘‘ Let thy house be open mm 
as an asylum to the suffering. Let xy, the poor in spirit, be thy inmates; and do 
not hold long conversations with womankind. This rule applies to thine own wife; and 


much more forcibly to the wife of another man. 


Commentary. Jose the son of Jo- 
hanan, &c.—This teacher wishes to 
illustrate the maxim of Simon the 
Just, relative to practical benevo- 
lence, under which he also includes 
law and worship. For, as we have 
already demonstrated, the maxims of 
practical benevolence inculcated by 
the Mishnic tanaim or ‘‘ teachers ” 
in this treatise comprise instruction 
in the duties which man owes to his 
Creator, to his neighbour, and to 
himself. To correspond with these 
threefold duties, Jose the son of Jo- 
hanan teaches us the above three 
maxims, 


(I. 5.) 


Let thy house be open to the suffer- 
ing—This maxim teaches the dut 
toour neighbours. The word 7 
is derived from mM, the primary sig- 
nification of which is ‘‘large;”’ but 
in the Sacred Scriptures it is only 
used for the purpose of expressing 
the transition or enlargement of the 
mind, from a state of oppression and 
suffering to one of ease and comfort : 
As we find by Saul, that *‘ David 
took a harp, and played with his 
hand, 9 m5) and Saul was comfort- 
ed; (1 Sam. xvi. 23 ;} or relieved 
from the oppression and gloom of 
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his mind. The same word is used 
by Mordecai in his remonstrance to 
Esther, when he says, ‘‘ For if thou 
altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, MM enlargement and deliver- 
ance will arise to the Jews from 
another place ;”” (Esther iv. 14 ;) to 
relieve them from the oppression and 
suffering inflicted on them by Ha- 
man. Again: ‘ But when Pharaoh 
saw that there was Mn, an en- 
largement or respite,” (Exod. viii. 
15,) from the suffering inflicted on 
him by the visitation of frogs. Our 
instructer therefore uses this word 
in order to teach us, that our house 
ought to be open as a ready asylum 
to all who suffer or are oppressed, 
that by us they may find enlarge- 
ment trom their pains, and com- 
fort and consolation. To the hun- 
gry grant food, to the thirsty 
refreshing beverage, to the naked 
clothing, to the houseless shelter, to 
the unjustly oppressed an asylum, to 
the sick thy aid, and in short, thy 
assistance and influence to him, who- 
soever he be, that standeth in need of 
it. And should thy own means be so 
limited that thou canst not afford ac- 
tual succour to all who suffer, show 
them at least thy commiseration, 
console them, advise with them, 
convince them that thou feelest for 
them, and in no case let the unfor- 
tunate sufferer be either excluded 
from thy house, or allow him to 
leave it without thy earnest endea- 
vour to assuage his sorrows. He 
who bestows his largess on the poor, 
but excludes the unfortunate from 
his presence, has not yet attained the 
true virtue of practical benevolence. 

Let oy ‘the poor in spirit’ be 
thy inmates—This maxim has refer- 
ence to worship. The word boy, 
is not here used to express ‘‘ the ne- 
cessitous,”’ and that these are to consi- 
der themselves at home in thy house ; 
for the command to be charitable to 
them is repeatedly enforced in 
the law, and the preceding maxim 
directs us to welcome and comfort 
them. But the intention of our 
teacher here is, to inculcate that 
sublime morality which is connected 
with our duties to our Creator. 
“Poor” is in Hebrew expressed by 
two synonymous words, 3» and 54. 


THE MISHNA. 


The first conveys mental’ distress; 
rather than absolute want, which is 
expressed by the second. And ac- 
cordingly we find the word 3» used 
throughout Holy Writ to express 
mental agony, humiliation, contri- 
tion, and that state of mind which 
renounces honour and ambition from 
a sense of its own unworthiness; so 
that whenever the word *)» stands 
alone, it denotes a pious man, or 
one whose ways are virtuous. It is 
a known fact, that King David 
(peace be with him!) amagsed great 
riches from the immense booty 
which he made; his treasures were 
truly royal; nevertheless he calls 
himself ‘3: ‘*I am ‘y and sorrow- 
ful.” (Psalm lxix. 29.) Again: 
‘“F in ™y, have prepared for the 
house of God.” (1. Chron. xxii. 14.) 
Surely the riches which on that oc- 
casion he enumerates fully prove, 
that his meaning could not be to 
call himself ‘‘ poor.” His intention 
is, to express his sense of his own 
unworthiness, as in the first quota- 
tion that of his mental agony and 
humiliation. ‘Thus Holy Writ also 
says, ‘‘ This *3y calleth, and the Lord 
hears.” (Psalm xxxiv. 6.) “To these 
will I look, to the ‘2 and contrite 
spirit.” (Isaiah Ixvi. 2.) In all 
these quotations, and manifold other 
passages of Holy Writ, this word is 
used, not to express destitution or 
want, but the humility and absence 
of all vanity with which the righ- 
teous approaches his Creator. And 
accordingly our instructer affords us 
the double lesson, not only that the 
necessitous are to be domesticated 
with us, but that the poor in spirit 
are to be our inmates; that we are 
to avoid associating with the haughty 
and proud in spirit, as frequent in- 
tercourse with them seldom fails to 
infect the mind with the pernicious 
poison of their example. Accord- 
ingly the pious Monarch says, ‘I 
will behave myself wisely in a per- 
fect way. I will walk in purity of 
heart within my house. I will place 
no evil thing before mine eyes. I 
hate the work of the transgressors : 
It shall not cleave unto me. A per- 
verted heart shall depart from me. 
I will know no evil. He who hath 
a high look and a proud heart will I 
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not suffer. My eyes shall be upon 
the faithful of the land, that they 
may dwell with me: He that walk- 
‘eth in a perfect way, he shall serve 
me. He that worketh deceit shall 
not dwell within my house; he that 
‘telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight.” (Psalm ci. 2-7.) The Poet- 
King commences by saying: When 
I am alone, T will contemplate ‘and 
reflect wisely, that I} may choose and 
accustom myself to purity and per- 
fection. I will avoid the pernicious 
intercourse of the proud and wicked, 
in order that I may not be corrupted 
by their evil communications. And 
I will surround myself with the 
pious and meek, who alone merit my 
confidence. Our instructer, having 
first told us that no unfortunate suf- 
ferer must be excluded from our 
presence or relief, next teaches us to 
select those only for our associates 
whose piety and meekness may influ- 
ence us properly to fulfil our duties 
towards our Maker. 

And do not hold long conversations 
with womankind—This has a refer- 
ence to the law. Our instructer 
does not inculcate, that in our inter- 
course with the weaker sex we are 
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to be abrupt or overbearing; nor 
does he prohibit those necessary do- 
mestic communications which the 
well-being of the family, and the 
governance of the children and of 
the household, absolutely require. 
But he cautions us against yielding 
to the fascinations of female conver- 
sation; because, once accustomed to 
devote our time and attention to 
subjects tempting though trivial, we 
shall thus be weaned from the due 
observance of the law, and that 
study and contemplation will } be 
impeded which ought to take the 
first place in our minds: As the sa- 


‘ered Singer says, ‘‘ How dearly do I 


love thy law! Throughout the 
whole day it is the subject of my 
meditations.”” (Psalm cxix. 97.) 

This rule applies to thine own wife, 
&c.—The Mishnic teachers draw this 
inference: As this caution is given 
solely to prevent being impeded in 
the study of the law, the conversa- 
tion meant can only be with a man's 
own wife. Whereas familiar converse 
with the wife of his neighbour would 
not only have the same effect, but 
might likewise expose him to tempta- 
tion and sin. 


(To be continued.) 
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III. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 


Sepher Ikkarim : 


‘© BOOK OF PRINCIPLES:”’ 


BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 


(Continued from page 252.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat every created being, accord- 
ing to its species, has within its 
reach the means of acquiring that 
perfection which is peculiar to its 
kind, is a self-evident truth. That 
such is likewise the case with man, 
with respect to his various faculties, 
is perfectly demonstrable. We see 
that men whose corporeal conforma- 
tion is robust, enjoy perfect health 
without any effort on their own part, 
as it is bestowed on them by nature, 
and continues active of its own ac- 
cord. Others there are whose con- 
stitution is not quite so strong ; they 
therefore need some exertion on their 
own part (as moderate exercise, and 
the like) to preserve their health. 
Others, again, require great care and 
exertion to attain the same object ; 


while there are some whose consti- 
tutional habits are by nature so weak, 
that no possible efforts which they 
can make will obtain for them per- 
fect health, though they enjoy an 
intermediate state of freedom from 
actual suffering or illness. The same 
gradations which we thus find in the 
health of man, we likewise discover 
in his acquirement of wisdom or 
wealth. Some there are who obtain 
either with little or no exertion; 
others must work hard to make the 
same acquisition ; whilst some, not- 
withstanding their greatest exertions, 
can make no real progress. Thus — 
we see that every being attains 
that degree which is proper to him, 
through those means which are ap- 
propriate to his nature. According- 
ly the superior and separate intelli- 
gences, being altogether immaterial, 
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are created in such manner, that, 
without their co-operation, they are 
gifted with innate perfection acting 
of its own accord. The astral world, 
which is material, is obliged to co- 
operate towards the full develope- 
ment of its perfection, which is done 
by means of the different movements 
peculiar to each of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Man, whose material compo- 
sition is of a more dense nature than 
that of the astral bodies, must, of 
necessity, exert a greater degree of 
active effort and co-operation in 
order to attain that perfection which 
appertains to his soul or spiritual 
nature. For, were it possible that 
man could, by means of contempla- 
tion only, and without active exer- 
tion, arrive at the perfection appro- 
priate to his nature, this might like- 
wise be done, and in a far more 
eminent degree, by those beings 
whose material composition is more 
pure and subtile than his own: so 
that the astral bodies would need no 
movement or active exertion to reach 
the perfection peculiar to their na- 
ture. The last class is formed by 
the brute animals, which, not par- 
taking in, and being at a great dis- 
tance from, all spiritual intellect, 
composed of matter only, cannot at- 
tain individual perfection, but are 
gifted solely withe the purpose com- 
mon to the species. 

To return to man: Ashe is placed 
ata great distance below the supe- 
rior intelligences, and his perfection, 
like theirs, is individual, it requires 
active efforts on his part, much 
greater than theirs, to attain the 
purpose of his being ; which can be 
done only by such active exertions 
as are appropriate, and calculated to 
promote his great ulterior aim. And 
as we said before, that contem- 
plation alone is insufficient, we now 
say, that corporeal activity alone is 
equally insufficient; as, were it not 
so, all beings gifted with animal 
life, and the consequent power of 
bodily exertion, would be capable 
of attaining this perfection; which 
we have proved is not the case. 
Thence it necessarily results, that, 
as man is composed of a body capa- 
ble of active exertion, and of a soul 
capable of mental contemplation, his 


efforts to attain the perfection ap , 
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propriate to his nature must be by 
the combined exercise of his corpo- 
real and spiritual activity; as the 
former becomes instrumental to the 
promoting of his great object, solely 
from the impulse and intention con- 
ferred upon it by the spiritual influ- 
ence. This combined operation of 
body and mind is peculiar to man 
alone, and is the means by which he 
can attain the perfection of purpose 
appertaining to his being, placed 
within his reach, and dependent on 
the effort and will of his own mind. 
Thus we see that the philosophers 
whose opinions;‘we mentioned in 
preceding chapters, and their ad- 
herents, are wrong when they say 
that contemplation and reason alone 
confer perfection on man. | 


CHAPTER V. 

THE spiritual activity called ‘‘ con- 
templation,” of which we spoke in 
the preceding chapter, as promoting 
the perfection of purpose, when com- 
bined with corporeal activity, is not 
reason or understanding only, but is 
the intention which results from the 
will of the soul; that is to say, he 
who performs any bodily movement 
or action must combine with it the 
pure intention to serve or worship 
his Creator by the act which he per- 
forms; his sole motive must be to 
please Him, and no other purpose 
whatsoever. In so doing, man imi- 
tates the movements of the astral 
bodies ; which likewise have no 
other motive than obedience to their 
Creator, and which, in thus unceas- 
ingly moving in their spheres, ac- 
cording to the decree of their Maker, 
attain the perfection of purpose ap- 
propriate to their being : This the Sa- 
cred Singer expresses, while meditat- 
ing on the praises due from man to 
his God for all his mercies and boun- 
ties ; he commences with an exhorta- 
tion to his soul: “ My soul, praise 
the Lord: do not forget all his bene- 
fits.”” (Psalm ciii. 2.) He then speaks 
of the stars and planets; and closes 
with, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord, all his 
hosts, his servants who perform his 
will.” (Psalm ciii. 21.) The purpose 
of all the movements of the heaven- 
ly host is none other than to obey 
his will. This is the object to be 
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attained by his creatures in their 
adoration and service; and therefore 
the poet says of the superior and 
separate intelligences, whose sole 
end, aim, and intention is to obey 
the will of the Most High, ‘ Praise 


ye the Lord} his angels, mighty in - 


powers who obey his behests, to 
earken to” (or obey) ‘‘ the voice of 
his word ;” (Psalm ciii. 20 ;) without 
any expectation of reward, or any 
ether motive than pure obedience: 
This is their sole desire, purpose, 
and perfection. The men of the 
Great Assembly, in establishing our 
Liturgy, agree with the Psalmist, 
that the movements of the different 
bodies in the universe are performed 
out of obedience to the Creator. 
Accordingly, in their ritual of bless- 
ings for the sanctification of the new 
moon, they say, “‘ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Uni- 
verse! who with thy word createdst 
the firmaments, and, with the breath 
of thy mouth, all their hosts. A 
stated period hast thou assigned to 
them, that they deviate not from 
their prescribed office. They are 
delighted and rejoice to perform the 
will of their Creator.” All that we 
have hitherto quoted proves, that 
corporeal activity, combined with, 
and influenced by, the intention to 
perform the will of the Lord, and 
to obey his commands, is the true 
means of attaining the perfection of 
purpose to intellectual beings, com- 
prising man. To the truth of this 
assertion the Prophet bears evidence, 
when he promises a reward to those 
who delight in the Sabbath, and says, 
“If thou abstainest from thy cusr 
tomary labours on the Sabbath, or 
from doing thy work on my holy 
day; if thou proclaimest the Sab- 
bath a delight, honoured to the 
sanctification of the Lord, then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord ; he 
shall make thee to ride the high 
places of the earth, and feed thee 
with the inheritance of Jacob thy 
father.”’ (Isaiah lviii. 14.) Our Rab- 
bies enlarge on the extraordinary re- 
wards which await him who delights 
in the Sabbath-day. And although 
delight is a sensation of the material 
body, of which man is capable, not 
as a composite, but as an animate, 
being, it becomes] meritorious to the 
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soul, being ennobled by the intention 
and devotion to the will of God, and 
obedience to his commands; with- 
out which it doubtless degenerates 
into mere physical or animal indul- 

ence. Accordingly our Rabbies of 

lessed memory say, ‘‘Two men 
roasted their paschal lamb. One 
ate thereof with the intention of per- 
forming the paschal command; the 
other, with that of satisfying the 
cravings of his appetite. Of the first 
it is said, ‘The ways of the Lord 
are just; the righteous walk there- 
in.’ Of the second, the verse 
continues, ‘The wicked stumble 
therein.’ (Hosea x. 14.)” This de- 
monstrates that the intention governs 
the deed, and that the same action 
may either be conducive to promote 
the perfection of purpose, or be en- 
tirely worthless, according to the 
motiye and frame of mind by which 
jt is directed. And although he 
whose intention is founded on know- 
ledge, and who understands the 
cause of the command which he 
obeys, is superior to him whose in- 
tention is to obey without know. 
ing why or wherefore ; nevertheless 
the latter can and does likewise at- 
tain the perfection of purpose as- 
signed to man. For, were this not 
the case, the greater part of the hu- 
man gpecies would be excluded ; ag 
there are but few who attain the su- 
perior knowledge which can pene- 
trate into the profound reasons of 
the divine commands. This view is 
supported by the wise Solomon, who, 
meditating. on the purpose for which 
man was created, after long delibera- 
tion arrives at this conclusion, and 
says, ‘‘I devoted my mind to know 
wisdom,” &c., (Eccles. i 17,) ‘‘ J re-. 
solved to nourish my flesh in wine,” 
&c., “until I see which is the good 


to the sons of man, that they shall 


do under the sun during the limited 
number of their days of life.” (Ece 
cles. 11. 3.) His aim was to pene- 


frate into and discover the purpose 


of man’s existence, and whether his 
perfection is constituted by riches, 
or honour, or sensual enjoyments ; 
and having, after full and mature 
deliberation, decided that neither of 
these three can be the end why man 
was created, he concludes by saying, 
‘The end af the matter, every thing 
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duly heard, is: Fear God, observe his 
commandments, for this is the whole 
of man.” (Eccles. xii. 13.) His 
meaning is, that, having examined 
every thing which. can possibly be 
advanced on the subject, the result 
of all his investigations is, that the 
perfection of purpose to man is nei- 
ther riches, honours, nor sensual en- 
joyments, nor yet wisdom; because 
these are not imparted to, or within 
the reach of, the whole or the greater 
part of the human race, which would 
consequently be created in vain ; but 
that it is the active performance of 
the Divine commands governed 
by the intention of fearing God, 
tw 55 m1 °D, “for this is im- 
parted to; and within reach of, the 
whole human species.” 

Thus it is proved, that this-is the 
real and true perfection, preponder- 
ating over every otherkind of mental, 
moral, or corporeal perfection ; and 
accordingly we find that the Deity, 
through the organ of his Prophet, 
reproves those who are proud of 
imaginary perfections, and points out 
to them wh ch are the true and real 
ones. ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord: Let 
not the wise man boast of his wis- 
dom, nor yet the valiant man of his 
valour, nor the rich man of his 
wealth; but of this let him boast 
who boasteth, of the understanding 
and knowledge of me, that I the 
Lord do mercy, and justice, and 
righteousness on earth; for in such 
ig my desire, saith the Lord.” (Jer. 
ix. 22-25.) He teaches us here, 
that neither wisdom, wealth, nor 
power constitutes the true perfec- 
tion, or cause of boasting, to man; 
as these qualities will not enable him 
to attain or accomplish the purpose 
of his being; but that this is true 
perfection, or cause of boasting, to 
man, to understand and know the 
Lord, whose mercy, justice, and 
righteousness govern the universe ; 


and that imitating him in these his— 


attributes, is what he desires. Nor 
must this be done with any latent 
expectation of reward, but solely out 
of pure obedience to his will; for 
such actions ouly are acceptable to 
the Deity as are governed by these 
intentions. It is not sufficient that 
we are wise, although wisdom, ab- 
stractedly, is a desirable quality ; 


ata of purpose to man. 
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but we must be merciful, and ima 
part our wisdom to others, that they 
may become improved thereby. 
Valour, the most useful for our pro- 
tection, is not given to man for his 
own defence alone, but that he may 
shield the weak and succour the op- 
pressed ; therefore the due exercise 
of valour is called by the Prophet, 
‘‘justice.” Riches are given to man 
for the twofold purpose of supplying 
his own wants, and of relieving the 
wants of his poorer fellow-creatures. 
This use of riches, holding a middle 
rank between mercy and justice, is 
called, ‘‘righteousness.” And the 
Prophet inculcates- the following 
great lesson: That, in doing either 
mercy, or justice, or righteousness, 
in the practical exercise of ovr wis- 
dom, our valour, or our riches and 
beneficence, we are to be governed 
by the intention of serving God and 
obeying his will, as this is the true 
The 

eity beholds with favour such ac- 
tions only as are influenced by the 
intention of performing his will; and 
as no deed, unless governed by such 
intention, can promote the true per- 
fection of man, so likewise know- 
ledge without practice is utterly in- 
sufficient; but practice and inten- 
tion must combine to accomplish 
that object. And accordingly, when 


.the Prophet denounced Jehoiakim, 


the son of Josias, king of Judah, 
and said, ‘‘Did not thy father eat 
and drink, do justice and righteous- 
ness, and then it was well with him? 
He judged the judgment of the poor 
and distressed, and it was well: Is 
not this the knowledge of me, saith 
the Lord?”? (Jer. xxii. 15, 163) he 
taught us, that every deed perform- 
ed must be with'the intention of 
obeying the Divine will; that true 
perfection consists in the knowledge 
of God combined with the practice 
of virtue, which together forms the 
true knowledge of the Deity. And 
therefore the Prophet said, The prac- 
tice of justice and righteousness, with 
the motive of obeying the Deity, 
ons nyt werd, “is not this 
the’ (true) “‘knowledge of me? 
saith the Lord;” by which know- 
ledge man reaches the perfection of 
his purpose, the immortal felicity of 
his soul in the world to come. 


(To be continued.) 


IV. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF RABBINICAL 


THE TALMUD.-—"NO. III. 


267. 
WRITERS. 


(Concluded from page 235.). 


Fur Rabbies, convinced of the 
truth and importance of their doc- 
trines, made the study of the law, on 
which these doctrines are founded, 
their principal occupation, to which 
they devoted their lives. Their ex- 
ample they held forth to the imita- 
tion of others, to whom they recom- 
mended the study and observance of 
the law, as alone worthy of atten- 
tion, and to which all that time 
not unavoidably occupied by those 
avocations that gave them their 
daily bread ought to be devoted ; 
as that study was the end and 
aim of all wisdom, and most useful 
to man, we find that they say, ‘“‘ The 
Holy One (blessed be He!) reserves 
nothing to himself on the whole 
terrestrial globe, but the spot on 
which the- halachah is studied.” 
Reader: this saying, superficially 
considered, will doubtless appear 
very strange to thee; as will the as- 
sertion, that all other knowledge or 
wisdom is vain. “In the days of 
Shem and Eber, when no halachoth 
were yet studied, had the Deity no 
portion in the globe? ”’ is a question 
that naturally presents itself to thy 
mind. But if thou wilt seriously re- 
flect on this saying, thou wilt as- 
suredly find thyself enriched with 
the useful and salutary lesson which 
it inculcates. I will endeavour to 
explain to thee the true meaning of 
this wise saying of the Rabbies ; and, 
in order thereby to afford thee a 
faint image of their manifold allego- 
rical saying, which thou wilt meet 
with and must endeavour to under- 
stand, mark me, therefore, atten- 
tively. 

Know that the ancient sages, after 
meditating on subjects of the most 
important nature, decided that every 
being is created with a purpose pe- 
culiar to itself, and that nothing ex- 
ists in vain. Being convinced of the 
justice of this decision in its general 
application, their next endeavour 
- was to classify the different crea- 
tures, so as to make to each the 
special application of their general 
rule, and thereby to discover the pe- 
culiar purpose of every species in 


particular. ‘Fhey discovered, that 
of all those objects which were 
invented by man, the purpose 
was generally known, and required 
no special investigation; as every 
artificer who manufactures an instru- 
ment has doubtless present to his 
own ideas the purpose for which he 
intends it. Thus the hatchet was 
made by a smith, who, at the time 
of making it, destined it in his own 
mind to the useful purpose of cutting 
wood; and when we cast our eyes 
on that tool, we know the purpose 
for which it is intended. hen we 
see a needle, we know it is used for 
sewing, a spade is used for digging, 
&c. This is the case with every ob- 
ject produced, by human skill. But 
of those objects produced by the 
Deity and his skill in the works of 
nature,—as minerals, metals, trees, 
and vegetation generally, animals, 
according to their various and re- 
spective kinds,—of these there are 
some the purpose of which is entirely 
unknown to us, except indeed it be. 
comes revealed by means of inspira- 
tion; as the ordinary methods of 
human research and reason are in. 
sufficient to penetrate the object of 
their existence. No human inquiries 
will ever discover the reason why na. 
ture has gifted some kinds of insects 
with wings, while others have none; 
or why some reptiles have many feet, 
whilst others have few, and some 
none at all, and what is the purpose 
‘for which such reptiles or insects are 
created. It is only of some of the 
larger creatures, with whose opera- 
tions and habits we are better ac. 
quainted, and which natural philoso- 
phers, from their studies and re. 
searches, are more conversant with 
than others who have not directed 
their attention to such subjects, or 
who are generally ignorant. There- 
fore when the Holy One, according 
to his promise,. endued Solomon 
with wisdom, he became able to 
penetrate into those secrets of na- 
ture which are inaccessible to the 
ordinary researches of human sci- 
-ence, and he treated of the purposes 
of all the various creatures, as it is 
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declared in Holy Writ; ‘And he 
spoke of trees, from the-cedar which 
grows on Lebanon, unto the hyssop 
which buds on the wall. And he 
also speke of beasts, of birds, of rep- 
tiles, and of fishes.” (1 Kings iv. 33.) 
This universal acquaintance with the 
works of nature was a proof, that 
the Divine Spirit rested on him; 
and, therefore, individuals came 
from amidst all nations to hear his 
wisdom. As to ourselves, we know 
that every sublunary creature exists 
for the purpose of being useful to 
man. df the different kinds of 
beasts some serve for his nourish- 
ment, as sheep, oxen, and the like ; 
some for labour, others to carry bur- 
thens, and to aid him in his travels. 
Some of them, however, man has not 
yet known how to tame and render 
useful, though doubtless they too 
are intended to be aubservient to his 
wants in some respect. The vegeta. 
ble kingdom, likewise, furnishes 
nourishment, medicines, dyes, &c; 
and if many plants areas yet not ren- 
dered useful to man, the fault is not 
theirs, but that of man alone, who 
has not discovered their utility. For 
there is no object in nature, from 
the largest to the smallest, which is 
without its useful purpose; but all 
can be made available to the wants 
of man: And this fact is proved by 
the circumstance, that no generation 
passes away without some saluta 
and useful objects being discovered, 
the beneficial qualities of which were 
unknown to preceding generations. 
And from what we already know we 
may, without fear of being mistaken, 
conclude and assert, that every ob- 
ject in nature has its own peculiar 
utility. Shouldst thou be tempted 
to dispute this assertion, and ground 
thy argument on the fact,*that many 
of the products of nature are poison. 
ous, and consequently pernicious, 
instead of useful to man; I answer 
thee, that even these have their utili- 
ty: For though, when adminis. 
tered inwardly, they kill, yet, when 
applied externally, they heal many 
diseases. Even the most venomous 
. snakes and serpents have a useful 
purpose. , 

Their researches having thus led 
our Sages to the just conclusion, 
that the purpose of the whole sub. 
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lunary ereation is to .be useful and 
subservient to man, the next subject 
of their inquiries was naturally, 
‘‘ Why is man created? and what is 
the purpoee of his existence?’’ The 
investigation which they undertook 
in order to solve, this question 
taught them, that, whilst other 
creatures ean only operate in one 
way, or, at most, in two ways, man 
is capable of manifold operations. 
We see that the operation of trees is. 
to bear fruit; that of the silkworm 
is to spin; that of the spider, to 
weave cobwebs ; of the lion, to prey 
upon other animals, &c. But man 
performs manifold and various actions 
and operations. The Sages made it 
their object to discover what is the 
result and purpose of all those ope- 
rations which, in consequence of the 
different ‘faculties with which he is. 
endowed, he is capable of perform, 
ing; and they found that all his 


faculties, and whatever effects they 


produce, have but one tendency, 
namely, his preservation; which 
again promotes his knowledge; this 
enables him to attain truth; as rea- 
8on, properly exercised, will arrive 
at the just conclusion, that man can- 


‘not be, and, therefore, is not created, 


solely that he may eat,- drink, in- 
dulge in sensual enjoyments, build 
large houses, or govern his fellow- 
men as their King. For all these 
are accidental occurrences, which do 
not add to the internal powers of 
man. Moreover, these accidents are 
common to him with other animals ; 
and it is wisdom only which raises 
him above them, by developing the 
germ of his powers, and exalting 


' the animal man into an intellectual 


being ; for without this develope- 
ment, he is not actually distin- 
guished from the brute creation, 
though capable of becoming so. 
Truth, then, is the object of knows 
ledge, attained by preservation, 
which is the aim of the various ope- 
rations performed byfman. The 
most important truth and valuable 
knowledge is the unity of God and 
his attributes, with whatever theres 
unto appertaineth ; all other know- 
ledge is but secondary, and serves 
only to prepare and practise the 
mind, so that it may become capable 


of receiving this great truth. Fur- 
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thermore, it is needful that man 
should avoid sensuality: For reason 
dictates, that corporeal indulgence, 
carried to excess, injures the soul, 
m the same manner as mental con- 
templation, carried to excess, be- 
comes aberration, and injures the 
mortal frame. For if man indulges 
his passions, and renderg his reason 
subservient to their gratification, he 
reduces himself to a level with the 
brutes, which know not otherwise 
than to gratify all appetites. Every 
trace of that Divine faculty, wisdom, 
is lost in him; and he stands as an 
isolated being, hurled into the 
unfathomable depths of purposeless 
chaos. 

From all that has hitherto been 
said it is apparent, that the whole 
sublunary creation has no other real 
purpose than to administer to the 
wants of wise and virtuous men; 
or, in other words, to men who ac- 
knowledge the truth, which they 
attain as far as it is possible for 
human faculties to do, and who 
regulate their conduct and actions 
according to its dictates. This fact 
is established not only by the Pro. 
phets who, divinely inspired, taught 
our people, but likewise by the 
Sages of other nations, who, though 
the light of prophecy shone not forth 
to them, yet knew and felt, that 
man can only become perfect when 
he combines true knowledge with 
virtuous actions: As the celebrated 
and sage Philosupher of old said, 
“‘ What God desires of menis, that 
they be wise and pious.” The 
Prophet denounces those who boast 
of their wisdom, and yet indulge 
in their passions, transgressing the 
Divine command: ‘‘ How can ye 
say, We are wise? Behold, they 
’ despise the commands of the Lord: 
What can their wisdom be?” (Jere- 
miah viii. 8, 9.) He who abstains 
from indulging his passions, who is 
virtuous and just, but who is igno- 
rant of true knowledge, is, certainly, 
preferable to him who is wise and 
wicked. Nevertheless, he is far 
from being perfect; nor can his 
actions all result from the only -just 
motive. And therefore our Rabbies 
say, in Pirke Aboth, (second chapter,) 
‘The ignorant eschews not sin, aud 
the worldly man cannot be pious.” 
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This their saying is dictated by rea- 
son, and eppeored by experience ; 
accordingly the law enjoins to “‘ learn 
and to perform.”’ The first direction 
is to learn wisdom, by which ,man 
will know. how to perfarm his duties ; 
agreeably to.the maxim of our Rab. 
biea, ‘‘ Most important is the study 
of wisdom, because it leads to acting 
virtuously.”” (Talmud, treatise Kedy. 
shin, fol. 8.) . , 

The question which presents itself 
to our mind is, ‘‘ As the whole sublu« 
nary creation has no other real pur. 
pose than to administer to the wise 
and virtuous man, for what purposé 
is the great mass of mankind called 
into existence? For we are certain, 
that, for one man who. is truly wise 
and virtuous, there are thousands 
who are not, but who, immersed in 
ignorance and sensuality, have no idea 
whatsoever of truth.”’ © answer is, 
There are two reasons why this great 
mass exists : 1. That they too may be 
useful to the wise and pious; for if 
the whole human race, despising all 
worldly occupations, were to devote 
itself to philosophy and contempla- 
tion, social order must soon cease. 
Man’s wants are manifold; his ne- . 
cessary occupations are numerous ; 
he must sow, ,plough, reap, thrash, 
winnow, grind, and bake, before he 
can eat bread: He must shear the 
sheep, wash the wool, spin, weave, 
cut out, and sew, before he can have 
a garment. How many are the arts he 
must acquire and practise, before he 
can produce the vessel in which he 
cooks his food, or the knife with 
which be carves it! Methuselah’s 
years would not suffice, were it indis- 
pensable that all men should learn . 
how to exercise every art that is need. 
ful to,their preservation and comfort ; 
Therefore, men unite in a social state, 
where every one coutributes his ac. 
tive share; in’ which the wise and 
pious man exercises his wisdom and 
piety. How just is the observation 
of him who said, “If there are no 
fools, society cannot exist in its pre- 
sent state!” Need we greater proofs 
of folly than are evinced in the usual 
doings of man? He whose frame is 
so feeble, and whose constitution is 
so weak, undertakes journeys from 
the commencement of the second 
clime to the end of the sixth. He 
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traverses the ocean in perilous voy- 
ages, exposed to wind and cold; he 
crosses the desert in its naked steril- 
ity, exposed to sand and heat. The 
venomous reptile and the ferocious 
beast endanger his life. He braves 
it all, because he may gain gold. 
When he has succeeded, and gather- 
ed heaps of coin, what is his next 
undertaking? He seeks skilful arti- 
sans, in every land; he lays founda- 
tions dug deep into the bowels of 
the earth, on which he raises his 
stately mansion, large, lofty, solid, 
and built for centuries to come. Yet 
he (poor feeble mortal!) knows not 
if the span of his days will be length- 
ened until the proud structure 1s 
completed. Can there be greater 
folly or madness than this? Such 
are all the undertakings of man,— 
vanity and folly when you investi- 
gate them; yet they are necessary 
to uphold the social state. All those 
whose occupations are instrumental 
to these necessary follies are by our 
Rabbies called poxit toy, “people 
of the earth,” their callings being al- 
together earthly. 

- Should the objection be started, that 
we hehold many an ignorant fool 


who lives tranquilly and at peace, - 


without encountering risk or danger, 
waited upon by many who serve him 
and obey his bidding; and that among 
these his attendants are many wiser 
and better than himself; and that 
thus wisdom and piety are subser- 
vient to ignorance and folly ;—we 
answer: This conclusion is errone- 
ous. For although yonder fool in 
his tranquillity apparently serves no 
man, nevertheless, without his own 
will or intention, he administers to 
the wants of the wise and good. For 
though himself inactive, yet he 
causes a splendid palace ‘to be built, 
vineyards and costly plantations to 
be reared, and other royal and 
‘princely undertakings to be com- 
menced and completed. And though 
these magnificent. structures may 
not afford any immediate use to the 
wise and pious man, yet one of its 
lofty porticoes may shield him against 
the rain, the vineyard may afford one 
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goblet of wine, and his plantations a 
single apple, to refresh the weary: 
sage, to quench the thirst of a pious 
man: As Job saith, ‘‘ If he heaps up 
silver like dust, and prepares his gar-— 
ments like the mould; he prepares, 
but the righteous wears them.” 
(Job xxvii. 16, 17.) 
2. The Divine wisdom has or- 


_dained, that the number of the per- 


fect shall be greatly exceeded by 
those who seek not to attain perfec. 
tion; but who exist_in order to up-. 
hold the social state. But the why. 
can as little be calledjin question by . 
man, as any other law of nature laid 
down by the Creator. Nevertheless, 
it is true, that the great mass serves 
to uphold the institutions of society, 
and to preserve that state of cultiva. - 
tion which prevents the earth from 
degenerating into a wilderness. This 
dispensation of providence we find 
confirmed in Holy Writ, where the, 
Deity tells the Israelites that the in. 
habitants of the country they are 
about to conquer shall not be at 
once destroyed, in order that the 
land may not become desert, . being 
uninhabited : ‘I will not drive them 
out before thee in one year, lest the 
land should become uncultivated, 
and the wild beasts increase against 
thee.” (Exodus xxiii. 29.) | 

All that we have hitherto adduced 
serves to establish the fact, that 
whatever exists in this transitory 
state is created to assist in the 
production and _ preservation of 
the wise and pious. But as our 
wisdom, as well as our piety, is 
founded on, and derived from, that 
inexhaustible store of all wisdom, 
knowledge, virtue, and piety, THE 
Law, which a beneficent God was 
pleased to reveal unto us, and by 
which ‘these are symbolized, our Rab- 
bies, condensing in few words the 
meaning of the dissertation into 
which we have just entered, express 
this comprehensive truth in one brief 
sentence: ‘‘ The Holy One (blessed 
be Hz!) reserves nothing to himself 
on the whole terrestrial globe but 
the spot where the falachah is stu- 
died.” 
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To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. | 

My pear Sir,—As philology and scriptuyal criticism form a promi- 
nent feature in your much-admired Journal, I beg leave to hand you a 
few fragments treating on Hebrew Synonymes, which, in the course of 
my Hebrew reading, I have selected from the best authorities, both 
ancient and modern, with prefatory remarks on the study of the sacred 
language in general. Considering the importance of the subject, I 
trust it will not be unacceptable to your numerous readers. 
I am, dear Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
M. J. 
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Wilson-street, Finsbury, 
20th January, 1835.: 


ON THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ever since philosophy has made 
any progress in society, the learned 
in all ages have ‘applied themselves 
to the cultivation of their several lan- 

ages. Their researches were not 
merely confined to the technical 


mechanism of grammar, but extended 


to the serious and profound study of 
its genius, which they have taken care 
to enliven, by fixing a true character 
to each word. Philosophy required 
such a standard; for there is in 
every word a complexity of ideas; 
which, if not properly defined, would 
cause much misunderstanding in the 
arts and sciences, and truth itself 
would becomea dangerous instrument 
in the hands of an unskilful writer. 
It is therefore of the greatest con- 
sequence to know how to distinguish 
the different ideas which may pos- 
sibly be applied to the signification 
of the same word, and to discern the 
difference between the principal and 
the accessory idea. 

When several words of the same 
kind represent the same objective 
idea, varying only from one another 
by different shades producing a di- 
versity of ideas superadded to the 
first, then that idea which is common 
to all such words is called “the prin- 
cipal idea,” and those which are 
superadded, ‘‘ the accessory ones.” 

To elucidate this, we will exem- 
plify it with the nouns ease, quiet, 
rest, and repose. 

The idea of a motionless state ‘is 
common to all these nouns, and 
may be called ‘‘ the principal idea.” 
But different shades distinguish 
them, thus: Ease and quiet respect 


actions on the body ; rest and repose 
are actions of the body. We are easy 
and quiet, when free from pain; we 
have rest and repose, when the body 
is no longer in motion. The resem- 
blance, therefore, which produces the 
general idea, renders such words 
synonymous; but they cease to be so 
when the accessory meaning is at- 
tached to it: Which we may consider 
as different shades of the same 
colour ; for we cannot imagine that 
words should be as uniform as two 
drops of water from the same source: 
they are always diversified by shades, 
as before said. 

It is true, that a number of words 
enrich a language; but it is not the 
quantity, but the quality, which en- 
hances its value. If words varied 
only in their sound, and not in their 
spirit, it would hardly be worth while 
to harass the memory with them. 

Having said thus much on the ne- 
cessity of the study of synonymes in 
profane languages, let us turn our 
minds to our own, the sacred tongue, 
in which the Almighty was pleased 
to reveal his holy truths to mankind ; 
a language which, in simplicity, re- 
sembles nature, and, in expressive- 
ness, excels all the powers of art;. 
the classical writings of which contain 
the sacred records, that, maugre the 
ravayes of time, have been spared to 
us, for the blessing of mankind ; and 
which contain such noble efforts of 
majestic imagery as never were 
equalled, much less surjassed, by 
apy profane writer, all tending to ex- 
tol the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of the Eternal. Thus, even in a 
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classical point of view, the critical 
study of that lan e of truth, 
nox nmpw, is highly requisite 
pam oon st ayn: dwn pan, 
“‘to understand a proverb and the 
interpretation, the words of the wise, 
and their dark sayings.” (Prov. i. 6.) 
But it is much more so in a reli- 
gious view, as many of our >)‘, 
“laws,” are founded upon words 
which appear synonymous, and par- 
ticularly where one word is used in 
preference to another: Our Rabbins, 
sipd>nn DDN, have displayed in 
the #00) much ingenuity in defining 
the nice distinctions between ‘the 
nouns M29 nN and qu/3, between 723 
and 973; mp’9n and mM 1DN; and 
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between the verbs >> and p54, and 
many others, Even in the middle 
ages, the learned Kimchi, Abenezra, 
Rashi, and m3 15°55 have urged 
the necessity of the study of syno- 
nymes. Therefore, in applying our- 
selves to trace the Hebrew words to 
their primitive roots, whereby we 
shail be able to discover the different 
shades by which some words deviate 
from the principal idea, we may 
humbly hope to enter into the true 
spirit of the word of God, and to the 
Scie of his holy laws. & 

I shall now proceed to notice some 
synonymous Hebrew verbs, critically 
defined by some of our valuable 
modern authors. 


(To be continued.) 
—_ 
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TuE Wispom or Sotomon: A selection from Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes, in Hebrew: With a corrected version on parallel lines, 


by M. Mocatta. 
pp. 160. 

Amipst the dense piles of new 
publications under which the press 
groans,—every one of which | paver 
es to instruct, Improve, and amuse 
mankind, by the brilliancy and no- 
velty of its ideas,—it is as new as it 
is unexpected to meet with a writer, 
who seeks not to pass of his own 
thoughts, but who ascends to the 
Fountain-head of all wisdom, selects 
and arranges for our immediate use, 
those salutary maxims which, though 
we know where to find them, we 
seldom seek ; and who, content with 
being really useful, advances no 
pretensions to novelty, and tries not 
to startle us with glittering grandi- 
loquence. Such is the character of 
the little work before us: We, there- 
fore, feel pleasure in claiming from 
our readers attention to jts merits. 
And when it is recollected how few 
elementary works are in the hands 
of the Jewish youth of this country, 
we feel that the best thanks of our 
community are due to Mr. Mocatta, 
for his judicious selection and excel- 
lent arrangement, which, condensing 
within a few pages those unerring 
rules of conduct which the wisest of 
men penned for our instruction, 


London, Pelham Richardson. 


1834. 12mo. 


gives to the youthful mind a guide 
which, in the hour of adversity and 
temptation, as in that of prosperity 
and exultation, will prove ‘a tree 
of life to all who hold fast thereon.” 

Mr. M. has, under fourteen differ- 
ent heads, arranged a selection of 
those apophthegms from the Books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, which are 
most appropriate to the class under 
which he ranges them. When we 
say, that some of these heads are, 
Filial Duty, Humanity, Integrity and 
Truth, Prudence and Righteous- 
ness ;—that all are of equal impor- 
tance ;—-and that each contains the 
most forcible and just maxims, 
carefully selected from a collection 
every maxim of which is forcible 
and just;—we think we are war- 
ranted in asserting, that this little 
book is one of the best of its kind 
with which we are acquainted. It 
is preceded by a preface evincing a 
a very considerable acquaintance 
with Biblical literature and criticism, 
coupled with sentiments truly phi- 
lanthropic and religious. We heartily 
recommend it to every father of a 
family, be he Jew or Gentile. 


ay 
LONDON :-Printed by James Nichols, 46, Hioxton-Squaré, 
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1. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 


AND BEARING OF NATIONS, 


CAUSES. 


ARISING FROM MORAL 


(Continued from page 252.) 


Ir we look into the various works 
of the creation around us, or cast 
our eyes towards the heavenly 
expanse to contemplate the hodies 
which constitute our planetary sys- 
tem, we are struck with nothing 
_so much as the wonderful order 
and harmony that pervades the 
whole,—‘‘ all performing the will of 
their Creator with reverential awe.” 

What man, viewing the regular re- 
turn of the seasons—the alternation 
of day and night—the constant re- 
novation of the vegetable world—the 
joyous frisking of the young lambs 
—the awkward gambols of the new- 
born heifer—the graceful attitudes 
of the gamesome colt—and listening 
to the sweet caroling of the songsters 
of the grove, can keep his heart 
from bounding with joy and love, or 
avoid being overcome by these over- 
whelming evidences of the existence 
of a kind and beneficent Providence? 
and, gazing in mute admiration on 
the starry firmament, studded with 
millions of shining worlds, how can 
he refrain at length from exclaiming 
with the royal Psalmist, ‘“‘ The hea- 
vens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth the work of 
his hands! Day unto day uttereth 
speech: and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. There is no speech or 
language in which their voice is not 
heard.” 

The order in which every thing 
proceeds, and the magnificent spec- 
tacle afforded by the heavenly bodies 
is such, that the contemplative mind, 
whilst viewing them on a fine starry 
night, can scarcely persuade itself 
that it does not listen to the music 
of so much harmony. But it is 
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heavenly music, addressed to the 
spirit and soul of man, and not to 
his mortal sense of hearing. 

One exception only appears in 
this univereal obedience to the will 
and paternal authority of the bene- 
ficent Author of these wonders—and 
that is—man. 

In order to perfect the harmony 
of the creation, or, indeed, as far as 
we can perceive, to make the other 
harmonious arrangements answer 
some competent purpose, it appears | 
necessary that man, likewise, should 
poo his part in this sublime, this 

eavenly concert. Placed at the 
head of sublunary things, and en- 
dowed with a living soul and rational 
spirit, it has been the will of the 
Deity to constitute him a free agent, 
and to render the full accomplish- 
ment of his beneficent purposes in 
creating this world, dependent on 
the voluntary and perfect obedience 
of man to his will. : 

Had the first man been obedient, 
how different might have been the 
fate—how much more advanced in 
true knowledge—and how few, com- 

aratively, might have been the suf- 
erings of his descendants at this 
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t is by thus contemplating His 
beneficent intentions that we come 
better to comprehend, and to trace 
distinctly in the Holy Writings, that 
system which -it has pleased the 
Most High to lay down for govern- 
ing this world under its present im- 
perfect moral state: We shall then 
more clearly perceive the purpose for 
which the posterity of Abraham have 


‘been selected; and understand how 


thehighest reward for his implicit faith 
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and obedience should consist in the 
fulfilment of the promise made him, 
‘* That in his seed all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed.”” This 
explains why, in all their derelictions, 
his descendants are still found expe- 
riencing the special care and atten- 
tion of the Deity. He had promised, 
and His promises are faithfully kept, 
that through them His beneficent 
purposes towards the whole human 
race should be worked out—*‘ not 
for their righteousness, but for his 
own name’s sake.’”?’ Mankind were 
to be taught that it was no necessary 
part of the system for governing the 
world that violence and injustice, 


and many other evils like them, — 


should prevail in the earth. The re- 
velation to his people goes to prove 
in the strongest manner, that these 
evils exist contrary to His will; and it 
dwells upon nothing so much as the 
reprobation of all wickedness, and 
on insisting that they should be put 
an end to, that mankind might re- 
turn to that state of virtue and hap- 
piness for which they were originally 
intended. Such a state might occa- 
sion those spiritual intelligences 
‘which are supposed to he created a 
degree above man, to contemplate 
with complacency and joy our globe 
filled with beings, who, instead of 
disturbing the general harmony of 
‘the creation, would all be found 
‘ joining in praises and thanksgivings 
to the Sovereign of the universe. 
Let us for a moment imagine our- 
selyes such a spiritual intelligence, 


viewing from on high this earth, © 


whilst being impelled majestically 
around the great orb of day, reple- 
‘nished with a race of human beings, 
’ radiating with every virtue—with one 
‘ voice praising, or at least with one 


‘ mind dwelling on, the infinite good- © 


ness of their Creator—glowing with 
gratitude for the blessings showered 
"upon them, and joyfully endeavour- 
a fulfil His will in every point. 
he view we are taking of the 
providence of God enables us to un- 


" derstand why, under so many pro- 


vocations given by them, he still 


continues to watch over his people. ° 


‘A far more extensively beneficent pur- 
_ pose is proposed by it than their sole 

preservation. Everything tells us, 
that it has pleased the Almighty to 


~ 


‘measure, lost; 


decree, that the saving of the whole 
-human race from their evil courses 


and foolish imaginations, and the 
bringing of them over to know him, 
should be interwoven with the fate 
of his people. We may now per- 
ceive why, when the Israelites clam- 
oured for an earthly king, the Deity. 
did not punish them ; they were re- 
proved, but were promised, at the 
same time, that, if they and the king 
he would place over them would ad- 
here strictly to his laws, they should 
still experience his protection. 

By the observance of those laws, 
and the happy effects that wouldresult 
to them from it, they were to vindicate 
the ways of God to the whole human 
race; to show them that it was no 
want of beneficence, still less of 
power, on his part, that their hap- 
piness was far from being such as it 
was assuredly his intention that it 
should be, when he created man. 
They were to be taught, that, being 
endowed with freedom of action, 
they could attain the perfection of 
their nature only through their vo- 
luntary obedience to his will. This 
being the great object, the people 
chosen by God to work out his pro- 
vidence towards the rest of mankind 
were to be chastised, but never en- 
tirely obliterated from the earth ; or 
the effects of all the wonders wrought, 
as much to instruct mankind who it 
was that had performed them, as for 
the immediate benefit of the Israel- 
ites, would have been, in a great 
and so would the 
promise made to their ancestors have 


‘remained unfulfilled ; whilst, by pre- 


serving, though chastising, them, 
we see clearly how both ends might 
be attained. 

We are instructed that the Israel- 
ites are. preserved as the witnesses 
of the Deity, and are to remain so 
until the objects for which they were 
selected shall be fully accomplished, 
when, becoming perfectly obedient 
to their Maker, they are at last. to be 
the instructers of mankind. For 
this reason we see that the conduct 
of the kings of Israel was always 
strictly watched. They were re- 
quired: to cleave to the law them- 
selves, and to cause the people to 
act up to it fully, and thereby attain 
to moral perfection. No king was 
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considered worthy or fit to govern 
God’s people who failed in these 
great requisites. Implicit obedience 
to God’s laws, and to his will, was, 
therefore, imperatively called for ; 
and Saul, the first king appointed by 
the Deity over his people, being 
found wanting in those qualities, 
was condemned to have the king- 
dom rent from him. This strict 
watchfulness over the kings was evi- 
dently necessary, because the cha- 
racter, the disposition, and qualities 
of a sovereign are sure to influence 
greatly the people over whom he 
reigns. The path was traced which 
the kings of Israel must keep. It 
was not left to them to make laws 
for the people. Divine laws had al- 
ready been promulgated upon every 
point, and to meet every possible 
case, such even as human laws could 
never reach. The kings, then, had 
only to administer faithfully those 
laws, and to observe them them- 
selves, in order that both prince and 
people might attain to that perfec- 
tion in piety and virtue which they 
were so well calculated to promote. 
Under such wholesome restraints, 
the authority of the king exceeded 
in no great degree that of Joshua, or 
any other of the Judges who had 
formerly administered the law to the 
whole nation. 


Saul appears to have been a brave, 


but by no means a truly pious prince, 
imbued with the proper spirit and 
qualities for effecting the purposes 
for which he had been raised to the 
kingdom. Except on the occasion 
of relieving Jabesh-Gilead, he seems 
to have been actuated more by the 
desire to establish his own glory, and 
to hand down the sovereignty to his 
son, than with zeal for the service of 
the God of Israel. His envy and 
hatred of David; his application to 
a sorceress; his attempt to officiate 
as priest, contrary to the Divine 
command; and others of his acts, 
exhibit him as no very fit instrument 
for establishing the Israelites firmly 
in the observance of the Divine 
laws, and preparing them for the 
purpose for ahich they had been 
selected from among all nations. It 
was consequently announced to him, 
that ‘“‘ the kingdom should be taken 
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to a better than he.” wsavid was 
that person. In his reign the seve- 
ral tribes were brought more com- 
pletely into that close union which 
was necessary to enable them to as- 
sume an imposins attitude towards 
the surrounding nations, and to pre- 
sent, with more effect to them and 
to the world at large, the great ex- 
ample to which we have been allud- 
ing. He extended the possessions 
of the Israelites to the Euphrates on 
one side, and to the Mediterranean 
on the other. They were now no 
weak state formed of twelve tiibes 
or cantons, which, however united 
under one common religion and laws, 
allowed their individual interests to 
interfere too often with the welfare 
of the whole nation. 

As the character and qualities of 
a prince have great influence on a 
people, we have no better means for 
representing to ourselves the charac. 
teristic traits of the Israelites in 
David’s time than by referring to 
those incidents in his history which 
let us into his character. eis a 
prominent illustration of the effect 
of that command which made it im- 
perative on every Israelite to study 
his law and the Sacred Writings. We 
have said, that such a study was emi- 
nently calculated to inspire exalted 
sentiments, and to cause every act 
to be subjected to the test of the 
Divine precepts of the law. 

The actions and general conduct 
of David afford ample proofs that 
he had not been neglected in this 
essential branch of the education of 
a Hebrew youth. 

The energy of character, and acute 
pereeption of the sublime and beau- 
tiful, which in him shone forth in 
their full strength and lustre, appear 
to have characterized his nation at 
all times—witness the sublimity and 
force of language of all the prophets 
—and, notwithstanding so many un- 
toward circumstances, they form, 
even at this day, a very marked 
feature in the character of the Jew- 
ish people, as every attentive ob- 
server might perceive. The traits 
in the character of David may there- 
fore be considered a high-coloured 
picture of those which, in his day, 
distinguished his nation; and under 


from him and his family, and given ~such a prince, those traits would 
2n 2 ; 
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certainly not be weakened, but rather 
heightened, by his example and in- 
fluence. Hence we may justly infer, 
that the expression of countenance, 
and bearing of the people exhibited 
the natural effects of those combined 
influences upon them. 

** His Psalms excel no less in sub- 
limity and tenderness of expression, 
than in loftiness and purity of reli- 
gious sentiment. In comparison 
with them, the sacred poetry of all 
other nations sinks into mediocrity.” 
** The songs, which cheered the so- 
litude of the desert caves of En-gedi, 
or resounded from the voice of his 
own people, as they wound along 
the glens of the hill-sides of Judea, 
have been repeated for ages in al- 
most every part of the habitable 
world, in the remotest islands of the 
ocean, among the forests of America 
or sands of Africa. How many hu- 
man hearts have been softened, 
purified, exalted !—of how many 
wretched beings have they been the 
secret consolation !—on how many 
communities have they drawn down 
blessings of Divine Providence, by 
bringing the affections into unison 
with their deep devotional fervour !’”’ 
This Apel eulogium, ex- 
tracted from Mr. Milman’s excellent 
**History of the Jews,” speaks 
volumes in corroboration of the 
truth of our position, that the Jewish 
nation have been appointed, by the 
Deity, the instructers of mankind 
on points most near to their happi- 
ness in this and in a future state. 
What could have given to the poetry 
and sentiments of a prince of a peo- 
ple, who have now no country of 
their own; no king; and ‘who, un- 
tila very recent period, have been 
subjected to contumely, oppression, 
and indignities of every description, 
such an influence over the whole 
human race, except it had been so 
ordained by the Divine will? We 
are then fully justified in calling 
upon our brethren, scattered into all 
parts of the earth, to learn to appre- 
ciate their own position in the world ; 
to know their own dignity ; not to 
be the servile copiers of others, but 
to set about, in an earnest manner, to 
offer to mankind that example of 
moral perfection for which we were 
mainly selected by the Deity. 


2 


At an early period, David had 
attained to great proficiency in mu- 
sic, and its sister art, pig His 
courage, when a mere boy, had led 
him to encounter and to prevail over 
two ferocious wild animals. On his 
visit to the camp of the Israelites at 
the time their army was defied by 
the gigantic Philistine, it is evidently 
no vain-glory that induces him to 
offer to accept the challenge of the 
Philistine. His elder brother ac- 
cusing him of pride and presump- 
tion in coming down to see the 
battle, he replies, ‘‘ What have I 
now done? Is there not a cause? ” 
meaning, Can you or any Israelite 
keep silent on such an occasion? 
Do you not hear the (tod of Israel 
defied, and do you accuse me of 
pride and presumption, who assert 
the power of the living God against 
this clod of earth? 

Let us imagine ourselves the 
spectators of this memorable event. 

e two combatants are in advance 
of the adverse armies, in which an 
awful silence reigns throughout. 
The Philistine, at the first glance. of 
the stripling that is come out to do 
battle with him, cannot contain his 
indignation at what he considers a 
contemptuous act on the part of the 
Israelites, in thus sending out against 
him so insignificant an opponent. 
He spits out his rage, intermingled 
with oaths, to his gods; we perceive 
his countenance distorted with pas- 
sion, whilst that of David, lighted 
up with religious feelings, evinces a 
calm reliance on the God of battles. 
The ruddiness of his fair complexion 
is just heightened, but not with the 
flame of raging passion: His eyes, 
uplifted, as if invoking the aid of 
his God, not for his own preserva- 
tion, but that he might prove the 
humble instrument in his hands, 
and in the presence of the assembled 


hostile armies, for vindicating his 


power; in showing that ‘‘ the vic- 
tory is not to the strong, nor the 
race to the swift.” The giant ap- 
Poe: David is by no means 

ackward or slow in going to meet 
him. His steps betray neither fear 
nor indecision. He runs quickly 
towards, not his enemy, but the en- 
emy of his God, and with a pebble 
picked out of the brook, has taught 
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this mass of clay, in the presence of 
the astonished multitudes, that, he 
who mocks and defies the God of 


the universe will be made to fall ° 


beneath the most insignificant of his 
creation. 

The sublime spectacle just pre- 
sented to the Israelites at once 
gained the hero the hearts of the 
nation, but Saul was not proof 
against the feelings of envy which 
assailed him in consequence of wit- 
nessing the attachment of the peo- 
ple to the young victor. He sought 
eagerly to take the life of the bene- 
factor of the nation. In the wan- 
derings of David we have repeated 
instances of the sincerity of his re- 
ligious feelings and devotion to the 
service of his God, in the only way 
in which it is acceptable to Him. 
He never once entertained the 
thought of conspiring to dethrone 
his king; so far was such an idea 
from his mind, that twice when the 
life of Saul was in. his hands he 
firmly resists the urgent advice of 
his followers to profit by the occa- 
sion, to put an end at once to his 
own sufferings by killing the king. 
So genuine were hie feelings of ven- 
eration for the anointed of the Lord, 
that even on the occasion when in 
the cave of En-gedi he had cut off 
the skirts of Saul’s robe, it is said 
his heart smote him that he had to 


that degree desecrated the sacred 


person of his prince. His conduct 
in the affair of Nabal shows how 
little he was under the government 
of his passions, even when there 
appeared a justifiable motive for 
giving way to them, and how he 
endeavoured to regulate every one 
of his actions according to the pre- 
cepts of his law. When the wife of 
Nabal intercedes for her husband, he 
says, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, which sent thee this day to 
meet me; and blessed be thy advice, 
and blessed be thou, which hast kept 
me this day from coming to shed 
blood, and from avenging myself 
wvith my own hand.” 

Very different was his conduct 
from that of Coriolanus, Alcibiades, 
and others mentioned in profane his- 
tory, who, because their countrymen 
had acted unjustly towards them, 
forthwith repaired to their enemies 


to do them all the injury they could : 
David, on the contrary, still ground- 
ing his actions and conduct on the 
precepts of his law, when driven to 
seek shelter among the Philistines, 
avoids warring against God’s peo- 
ple, or imbruing his hands in the 
lood of his own nation. 

Being come to the throne and go- 
verning all Israel,. he bravely and 
wisely extends their possessions ta 
the utmost boundaries assigned 
them by the Deity ; and having now 
formed a very considerable kingdom, 
he proceeds to bring the national 
worship into that order, and general 
as well as devout practice best adapt- 
ed to raise the people to the stand- 
ard of moral perfection, which it 
was his duty to lead them to attain. 
They were now in the full enjoy- 
ment of those blessings promised 
as the reward of their obedience to 
the Divine will, when the scene 
darkens and David is found, like all 
men, liable to fall. 

The very faculty which occasioned 
him to feel so strongly the effects of 
the beautiful and sublime betrays 
him, by making him forget for a mo- 
ment, that it was sinful to dwell on 
the charms of the wife of another 
man. The poison having once entered 
his soul, he appears to have failed in 
his usual fortitude and strength of 
purpose to drive it thence; and the 
hitherto pious and virtuous king is 

ilty at once of two of the most 

einous crimes it is possible for man 
to commit. Who shall attempt to 
excuse or extenuate these acts, since 
the miserable culprit himself stands 
self-convicted, and confesses that he 
has sinned ? On this occasion we are 
reminded of the strict watch kept 
over the conduct of the kings of Is- 
rael. The crimes are no svoner con- 
summated than Nathan appears be- 
fore the king, and, in that heart- 
rending apologue of the ewe-lamb, 
exposes before him, in the strongest 
light, the heinousness of his conduct. 
The film appears, for the first time, 
to have fallen from the eyes of the 
monarch blinded by his guilty pas- 
sion—he confésses he has sinned. 
Instructed, as we are, by the sacred 
historian, that this prompt acknow- 
ledgment of his crime, and his con- 
sequent repentance, had procured for 
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him some mitigation of the punish- 
ment from his offended God, to 
which he was justly amenable, we 
trust we may express our doubt 
which most to admire on this occa- 
sion: The noble bearing and daunt- 
less courage of the Prophet, who fear- 
lessly performs his duty, and charges 
a prince to his face with the commis- 
sion of two of the most horrid crimes ; 
or, the immediate confession of his 
guilt by the prince, who expresses 
his repentance, submits humbly to 
the punishment denounced as the 
consequence, by the Prophet, on the 
part of the Deity; instead of avail- 
ing himself of his power and author- 
ity to crush at once the daring ad- 
monitor. From this period we have 
to contemplate the character of the 
prince whilst suffering under the 
punishment consequent upon his 
crimes, which put his piety, his for- 
titude, and resignation to the sever- 
est trials. We find, throughout, that 
bis mind was restored to that sound 
state which was so conspicuous be- 
fore his fatal crimes; the law again 
has resumed its full empire over his 
heart: For we observe him, in con- 
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formity to its precepts, refusing to 
wreak his vengeance on Shimei, who 
took the opportunity of his distress 
to insult him grossly. His fondness 
for his children shows him to have 
been naturally of a very tender dis-. 
position; as evinced in his great 
anxiety to save the life of Absalom 
his rebel son, and his inconsolable 
grief at his death. 

We have, in the history of this 
prince, a striking instance of the ab- 
horrence in which bloodshed is held 
by the Deity. David was considered 
unfit to build a house to the (sod of 
Mercy, precisely because he had shed 
much blood; though’ much of that 
blood. had been shed in the fulfilment 
of the command to drive out the re- 
mainder of the seven nations, and to 
establish fully the chosen people in 
the land which had been assigned 
them by their God. The wickedness 
of menrenders these punishments 
necessary ; out the Deity, on every 
occasion, declares that this is only 
through their own wickedness and 
perverseness, and that he takes no 
delight in the death of sinners. 

A. A. L. 


(To be continued.) 
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max ndon, Mescheth Aboth: ‘THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 


pad 7. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 
(Continued from page 263.) ° 
JosHua the son of Perachiah, and Nithai the Arbelite, obtained the Law from them. 
Joshua the son of Perachiah said: ‘‘ Constitute unto thyself a teacher; gain unto 
thyself a friend; and judge every man favourably.” (1. 5.) 


ComMENTARY. Joshua the son of 
Perachiah, and Nithai the Arbelite— 
The preceding tanatm, or teachers, 
taught mankind how to worship 
God in love and devotion; how to 
persevere in the observance of the 
law and its commandments; and 
which are the dictates of mercy, 
and of that practical benevolence 
which man owes to his fellow-men, as 
we have already demonstrated. ‘The 
two tanaim whose maxims we are now 
about to illustrate, address their in- 
structions to those who have already 
imbibed the doctrines of their pre- 
decessors, and act accordingly. And 
while they exhort the zealous stu- 
dent of the law not to trust too im- 


plicitly to his own knowledge, the 
ardent worshipper not to depend on 
his solitary devotion, and the pure: 
philanthropist not to rely on the 
constancy of his benevolence, they 
offer their salutary counsels to each 
of these three, to fortify them in the 
practice of the good, and to protect 
them from stumbling, or falling into 
error. 

Constitute unto thyself a teacher— 
This maxim, addressed to the zeal- 
ous student of the law, does not 


.merely imply that he is bound to 


adhere to the authorized traditions 
of the Fathers,—for this is a maxim 
of law not to be infringed; but it 
counsels him on no occasion to per- 
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sist in his own opinion, and to con- 
sider that opinion asthe best because 
it is his own. For all men are prone 
to err; no man is infallible; then 
flatter not thyself that thou alone 
art exempt from the common frailty 
of our nature. However high thy 
rank among thy contemporaries, 
however extensive thy knowledge 
and varied thy attainments ; though 
in thy time there liveth no one who, 
according to public estimation, sur- 
passes thy transcendent talents; yet 
‘* constitute unto thyself a teacher ;” 
acknowledge the authority of other 
great men, give due weight to their 
opinions, in order that thou mayest 
not be misled by thine own vanity. 
And though thy pre-eminence is 
generally acknowledged, yet do thou 
of thy own accord constitute unto 
thyself as teachers those whose 
opinions are entitled to deference. 
Gain unio thyself a friend—This 
maxim is addressed to the ardent 
worshipper, who is devoted to his 
Maker. in puritv of love, and free 
from every selfish admixture. Yet 
_even he is cautioned against har- 
bouring too high an idea of his own 
piety, and is advised to ‘“‘gain a 
friend ;” to regulate his actions and 
conduct, so that he may succeed in 
obtaining the friendship of a virtu- 
ous man. To acquire such a friend- 
ship does not depend upon himself 
alone ; yet, by his actions, his vir- 
tues, and his merits, he may gain on 
the sympathies of another similarly 
minded, until their hearts and minds, 
responsive to each other, become, as 
it were, blended into one; till their 
joys, their sorrows, their fears, and 
their hopes are so intimately inter- 
woven, that one fate is common to 
both. The possession of such a 
friend is the greatest gain that man 
can acquire on earth. Jointly they 
support each other in every good, 
fortify each other against every evil, 
resolve. Does he stumble? the 
hand of friendship is stretched forth 
to uphold him. Does heerr? the 
counsel of friendship admonishes 
‘him? Does he wax faint? the 
voice of friendship cheers him. 
With his friend he communes; to 
him he lays open the inward work- 
“ings of his heart; and while the 
‘teacher whom he has constituted 
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unto himself improves his under- 
standing! on doctrinal points, his 
friend purifies his mind from all 
those hidden imperfections, those 
minor faults, which escape the eyes 
of the many, but which cannot re- 
main concealed from the scanning 
glance of friendship. For though a 
man may have thousands of asso- 
ciates, and numerous well-wishers, 
many who rejoice at his prosperity, 
and many more who would actively 
promote his weal, yet thrice happy 
is he who has _one friend who searches 
his defects to his heart’s core, and 
with tender, yet unsparing, hand 
cures his failings. Such a friend is 
a treasure above all others; and 
therefore our teacher emphatically 
tells us to ‘‘ gain” that treasure. 
And judge every man favourably — 
This maxim, addressed to the pure 
philanthropist, tells him, it is not 
sufficient that he is actively benevo- 
lent, makes his house an asylum for 
the oppressed, and practises - those 
virtues inculcated by the various ¢a- 
naim; as the very high degree of © 
purity and righteousness which he 
imself has attained, may tempt him 
to look with a jaundiced eye on the 
mass of human beings, to consider 
them as unworthy of his own atten- 
tion, and his time misspent in beg 
devoted to their wants ; so that out of 


‘pure piety and benevolence, he may 


gradually become misanthropical, 
and despise that human race of which 
he is a member, because he finds not 
in them that freedom from sin, and 
absence of evil passions, which he 


‘himself is conscious of possessing. 


Against this lamentable perversion 
of .his pure benevolence our in- 
structer cautions him, and exhorts 
him to judge favourably of all men, 
to endeavour to discover and assign 
the best motives for their actions; 
and, when he beholds them a prey 
to their evil passions, to impute their 
backslidings to error from which they 
may recover, and not to innate vice 
which -is irremediable. He ‘must 
judge no man harshly. Should he, 
in dealings between man and man, 
or in the performance of their seve- 


‘ral duties towards their Creator, 


perceive any one commit a deed 
which appears equivocal, he is not to 
be forward in adopting a rigorous 
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conclusion; but must, on the con- 
trary, endeavour to interpret such 
action and its motives leniently, as- 
signing to the perpetrator as inno- 
cent a purpose as circumstances will 
admit of. Less evil will result 
from his excusing or acquitting the 
guilty, than from his condemning 
the innocent. If he beholds an ac- 
tion the results of which are decided- 
ly bad, and incapable of extenuation, 
it is his duty to scan the motives, in 
order, if possible, to discover some 
Mitigating trait, some fact which 
may evince that such action was not 
the effect of premeditated depravity. 
And though he may be unable to 
apologize either for the action or its 
motives, he is to make due allowance 
for repentance and penitence ; as our 
Rabbies of blessed memory say, ‘‘ If 
thou seest a pious sage committing 
asin at night, do not upbraid him 


in thy own heart on the following 
morning; because he may have re- 

ented and become penitent.” 

hould continued vice preclude all] 
supposition of penitence, and conse- 
quent extenuation, so as to leave-no 
room whatever for apology or excuse, 
yet do not accuse the natural dispo- 
sition of the transgressor, but miti- 
gate thy judgment by making allow- 
ance for the circumstances that may 
first have seduced, and then en- 
tranced, him in his career of iniquity. 
And, above all things, do not con- 
demn the whole human race for the 
faults or follies of individuals. They, 
like thyself, are gifted with the power 
of attaining purity and perfection ; 
for, were that power not inherent in 
them, it could not be possessed by ” 
thee ; and if thou accusest them 
generally, thou art thyself justly in- 
cluded in the accusation. 


(To be continued.) 
—@— 
I. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 
Sepher Ikkarim: ‘‘ BOOK OF PRINCIPLES:’’ BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 
. (Continued from page 266.) 


Taz angel of the Lord promises 
to Joshua, the son of Jozadack the 
High Priest, his continued dura- 
tion in a future world, as a conse- 
quence of his performing the Divine 
commands with the intention’ of 
serving God and obeying his will, 
when he says, “ Thus saith the Lord, 
If thou wilt walk in my ways, and 
wilt observe my behests, and thou 
wilt likewise judge mine house, and 
guard my courts, then will I give to 
thee, t5"55itn, progressions amongst 
those that stand here.”’ (Zach. iii. 7.) 
These last words the Targum, or 
translation of Jonathan ben Uzziel, 
renders, ‘‘ amongst these seraphim.” 
Here, then, the immortal duration 
of his soul is promised, and that its 
existence is to be progressive amongst 
the angele which always stand in 
the presence of the Most High; as 
a reward for judging the house of 
God, and guarding his courts. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Human actions, considered with 
reference to the perfection of pur- 
pose, are subject to one of three 
alternatives. 1. Either all of them 
contribute to that perfection. 2. Or 


none of them do so. 3. Or some of 
them do and others do not. With 
respect to the first: It is impossible 
that all man’s actions should or 
could contribute to the perfection of 
his purpose: For wrong, violence, 
and wickedness are detestable in the 
eyes of all mankind; debauchery, 
sensuality, gluttony, are brutal ac- 
tions, contemptible in the eyes of all 
mankind ; and what is detestable or 
contemptible cannot confer perfec. 
tion. It is equally impossible that 
no action can or does so contribute, 
according to the second alternative. 
For, as we have already demon. - 
strated, in order to enable the ge- 
nerality or bulk of mankind to attain 
the perfection of their purpose, cer- 
tain actions within their power to 
perform must contribute to it. From 
this it results, that the third alter- 
native must be in accordance with 
the fact; that, consequently, some 
actions do contribute towards man’s 
perfection, while others do not con- 
tribute to, and some even impede, 
his attaining that object. t is, 
however, a task of great difficulty to 
determine the precise limits that se- 
parate those actions which do, from 
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those others which do not, tend to 
promote that purpose; it being im- 
possible for us to decide, what is 
salutary, or what is pernicious, to a 
being with the essence of which we 
are unacquainted. If we are igno- 
rant of the constitution and habit of 
body of a man, it is impossible for 
us to prescribe that diet which is 
most conducive to its due equilibri- 
um, or to restore it should it have 
become deranged. In order to be 
able, in such a case, to do the best 
for the patient, we commence by 
studying, until we become perfectly 
acquainted with, his constitutional 
habits, in order to regulate our pre- 
scriptions accordingly. In what 
concerns the soul, our reason is not 
able to penetrate into its essence, or 
study its nature. All that we know 
is, that it emanates from a pure in- 
tellect, and is free from every corpo- 
real admixture. Beyond this our 
knowledge extends not ;,our reason 
therefore cannot judge of what is 
salutary or pernicious to that soul. 
One of the sages, on a certain occa- 
sion, said: “ Know thy own soul, 
and thou wilt likewise know thy 
Creator:’? By which he meant, as 
it is impossible for man to penetrate 
into the essence of his Creator, it is 
equally impossible for him to analyze 
the nature of his own soul. The ques- 
tion then is, How is human reason to 
determine what actions may be salu- 
tary and conducive to the real wel- 
fare of the soul? For as man is by 
his nature destined to perfection, 
there ought, doubtless, to be im- 
planted within him by nature the 
means of discerning what can pro- 
mote and what. retard that great 
purpose of his being. Were we to 
assume that we are to be guided by 
the general opinion of the great bulk 
of mankind, we should be justified in 
not imitating the pattern set us by 
prophets and pious men; because it 
is a well-established fact, that the 
great majority of mankind do not 
follow those good examples. But 
as man was created alone, there 
must be within each individual of 
the species the means of deciding 
what are the praiseworthy actions 
which promote his perfection, and 
what are the blamable deeds which 
impede him, We therefcre say, that 
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as we find many actions, which all. 
mankind, with unanimous consent, 
declare to be good; (such as, to 
avoid the wrong, to pursue the 
right, &c., &c.;) whilst, again, 
many other actions are, by the una- 
nimous consent of all mankind, de- 
clared to be bad; (as injustice, vio- 
lence, &c.;) the opinion thus formed 
by the general and unanimous con- 
sent of all mankind, must assuredly 
be true and just; and as, moreover, 
we feel an inward joy and felicity in 
performing any one of those actions 
which all mankind unanimously de- 
clare to be good, or an inward re- 
pugnance and regret when commit- 
ting any deed which all mankind 
unanimously declare to be evil, we 
may thence with certainty infer, that 
the soul, being of divine origin, de- 
lights in every action that is truly 
good, as conformable to its nature ; 
and grieves at every deed that is 
truly bad, because it is contrary 
thereto. This affords us a criterion 
by which to determine what is good 
and what is evil, according to the 
inward feeling of joy or grief which 
results from our actions. For even 
the wicked who ardently thirsts for, 
and longs to commit, evil, of whom 
Solomon says, ‘‘The soul of the 
wicked desires evil;"’ (Prov. xxi. 10;) 
even he feels but that longing until 
the evil deed is done to which he is 
impelled by his unruly passions : 
But when it is done, the stings of 
remorse assail him; glaring guilt 
stares him in the face, and the hor- 
rors of inward bitterness overwhelm 
him. This criterion the prophet 
Jeremiah (peace be with him !) offers 
to Israel, on behalf of his God, that 
they may thereby perceive their 
actions to be evil, because they are 
followed by remorse and bitterness 
of soul: *‘ Thy evil deeds punish 
thee, and thy backslidings convict 
thee. Know therefore and perceive, 
that it is thy wrong and bitter aban- 
donment of the Lord thy God, and 
not my terrors, which are on thee, 
saith the Lord God of Hosts.” (Jer. 
ili. 19.) His meaning is: The bitter 
pangs of remorse which accompany 
thy evil deeds must convict thee in 
thy own mind of having done evil; 
although I do not hold forth the 
terrors of judgment against thee. 
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On the contrary, the inward joy 
which we feel] at the performing of a 
good action can convince us, that we 
have done right. And therefore the 
Sacred Singer saith, ‘‘I have re- 
flected on my ways, and caused my 
feet to return to thy evidences.” 
(Psalm cxix. 60.) When I reflect 
on my own ways to know what is 
right and what is wrong, I turn my- 
self to thy evidences, because in 
obeying them I feel an inward joy: 
As he has previously declared: ‘‘I 
rejoice in the way of thy evidence, 
more greatly than at all treasures.”’ 
(Ibid. 14.) This inward feeling thus 
serves as a touchstone which unerr- 
ingly tells us how to distinguish 
good from evil deeds, the former of 
which promote, while the latter im- 
pede, the perfection of the soul. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tuis method of deciding which of 
our actions is good or which is evil, 
is, however, not sufficient in all 
cases; for the different constitutions 
of men must and do cause a great 
diversity in their qualities and sen- 
timents. He whom nature. has 
gifted with great heat of blood is 
inclined to valour, and will rejoice 
at every deed of daring; whilst he 
whose constitutional habit is of an 
opposite kind, (being inclined to 
quiet,) will rejoice at tranquillity. 
Accordingly it is extremely difficult 
to let the decision of right and 
wrong depend altogether on the in- 
ward feelings of any man ;—swayed 
as these feelings are by the temper- 
ament of the individual ;—unless in- 
deed man were by nature gifted with 
such a perfect equilibrium in his 
constitutional conformation that no 
one particular effect should at all 
- preponderate,—which is next to an 
impossibility. And were it possible 
to find a man so perfectly consti- 
tuted by nature, even that man 
would experience the greatest diffi- 
culty in balancing and discriminating 
the bent and tendency of every 
action in its various modifications, 
so as to adjust the precise point 
where an action ceases to be good 
and vice versdé ; a discrimination as 
impossible for the unaided reason of 
map, as it is for him to fix the pre- 
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cise medium between black and 
white. Yet man cannot dispense 
with the exercise of so nice a dis- 
cernment, when he is, by means of 
his reason only, to fix on that pre- 
cise central point between the two 
extremes of too much and too little, 
which marks the truly good. Thus 
benevolence is the central point be- 
tween avarice and profusion; va- 
lour, between reckless daring and 
cowardice. But how is man, by his 
unaided reason only, to know where 
is the precise point at which he is 
to stop, lest his virtue degenerate 
into extremes, and become vice? 
We have already, in our fifth chapter 
of this division, proved that actions 
which are to promote man’s perfec- 
tion must be such as are acceptable 
to the Deity. But how is man, by 
means of his reason only, to decide 
which of his actions are thus accept- 
able? If we are ignorant of the 
qualities of g prince, of his laws, his 
statutes, and his perfections, how 
are we to determine which of our 
actions may recommend us to his 
favour, and which of them may ex- 
pose us to his wrath? The Deity, 
in his essence, is. altogether incom- 
prehensible to our reason: It is 
therefore impossible that reason only 
should teach us which of the many 
actions man can and does perform 
are pleasing in the aight of the 
Most High, and which are not. All 
that human reason can possibly 
teach us is the general rule, that 
whatever is evil is displeasing to the 
Deity: (asthe prophet saith, ‘‘ Thine 
eyes are too pure to look upon evil, 
and thou canst not bear to behold 
wrong:” MHab.i.13:) And what- 
ever is good pleaseth him. But 
reason cannot instruct us in every 
minute and’ particular action of 
which each of these two general 
classes is composed. Moreover, it 
is natural for every reasonable agent 
to reflect and consider the result of 
his actions so as to make them cor- 
respond with that purpose for which 
he intends them, in order that his 
labours may not be vain, and fall 
short of their intent: but as human 
reason is not capable of ascertaining 
and deciding the minute actions of 
man which promote the perfection of 
his purpose, he needs the aid of su- 
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perior or heavenly wisdom to point 
out to him that precise course, the 
pursuing of which is acceptable to 
the Deity, and secures the attaining 
of that perfection of purpose for 
which man is created. This superior 
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or heavenly wisdom is, by means of 
the prophetic inspiration, imparted 
to one man, in order that by his in- 
strumentality mankind may become 
instructed, and acquainted with those 
things which please their Creator. 


(To be continued.) 
—_<— 
IV. THE PREFACE OF MAIMONIDES 
TO THB TALMUDIC TREATISE por. Y 
(Continued from page 256.) 


ALL Israel have a portion in the world to come; as it is written, “ And your nation are 
all righteous, for ever shall they inherit the land: the branch of my planting, the 


work of my hands, that I may be glorified.” 


Ir is also incorrect for a well- 
informed man to ask, ‘‘If I attend 
to the commandments enjoined on 
me by my Maker, and avoid the evil 
deeds which he has forbidden, what 
will be my reward?” For that is as 
the child, who says, when he en- 
quires, “If I read this, what will be 
given to me for it? ” We then answer 
him with some promise or encou- 
ragement; for we see the small- 
ness of his comprehension, which 
prevents him from understanding 
the grand principle, and presents to 
him an object foreign to and differ- 
ent from the real intention. Thus 
the extent of his understanding pre- 
scribes the nature of our reply to 
him: As Solomon says, ‘“‘ Answer 
_ the fool ‘according to his folly.” 

The sages have also remarked, that 
no man should consider his serving 
of God Almighty, by the observance 
of the commandments, as a thing of 
' usual nature or consequence, or for 
a worldly object, as was remarked b 
that profound searcher of the trut 
of all principles, Antigonus of Socho : 
“* Be not as servants who serve their 
master for the sake of reward; but 
rather as those who serve him for his 
own sake.” He meant to say b 
this, that man should seek the trut 
for truth’s sake; which remark of 
his is the cause of his being called 
the ‘‘ Server from Love.” R. Elie- 
zer remarks on the passage, ‘‘ In his 
commandments he had great desire: ”’ 
*“* This means, in the commandments 
themselves, and not in the reward of 
them.” Our premises are, therefore, 
shown by this to be plain and ex- 
ceedingly clear, as well as by this 


(Isaiah 1x. 21.) 


passage in Siphri: ‘‘ Perhaps thou 
wilt say, ‘I will make the law the 
object of my study, in order to ob- 
tain riches, power, authority, and 
future rewards in eternal life.’ But 
the Torah only says, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God.’ Thus all 
ie thou doest shall be only from 
ove.” 

So far is this principle defined and 
shown to be the spirit of the Torak, 
and the basis on which rest the no- 
tions of our Rabbanim ; (peace be 
with them!) and no man, after a 
careful consideration, can think dif- — 
ferently, except indeed he be a per- 
son void of sense, whose lightness of 
thinking and whose confused ideas 
may lead him to form conclusions 
without foundation. The excellence 
of our ancestor Abraham (of sacred 
memory) was, that his piety had its 
foundation in love; and to this great 
principle must we devote all our 
vigilance and direct all our consider- 
ation. Our sages knew, that the ex- 
cessive difficulty of this principle 
would prevent its being rightly un- 
derstood by every body; and that 
even some who could understand it 
would not consider it in its purity 
and simplicity. For man does little 
good without the prospect of advan- 
tage, or the hope of being secured 
from detriment; without ‘which 
views that good would be, in his opi- 
nion, as much a work of supereroga- 
tion as the observance of the com- 
mands of God without regard to re- 
ward or punishment. is is, in- 
deed, a thing most difficult; for all 
men do not pursue the truth so as to 
become like our ancestor Abraham 
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of blessed memory, and therefore the 
Rabbanim impressed on the multi- 
tude to continue their practice of the 
precepts, with a view to recompense, 
and to avoid the neglect of them 
from a fear of retribution: And b 
strengthening their impressions, an 
directing their attention to this point, 
the contemplative amongst them be- 
gan to reflect, and to discover the 
proper and the true path in which we 
should tread, and the method which 
we should adopt with a child when 
teaching him in the manner of the 
simile which I have previously men- 
tioned. They also rebuked Antigo- 
nus Of Socho for thus explaining hie 
sentiments to thé multitude; for it 
was in regard to him that they said, 
‘* Wise men, beware of your words,” 
&c. 3 as is further explained in the 
max pp. The multitude are not 
at all injured by performing their du- 
ties with these notions ; for, perhaps, 
considering the imperfection of their 
ideas, these impressions are beneficial 
to them until experience in the ways 
of the Torah induces that diligent 
and careful examination which leads 
them on to the knowledge of truth, 
and to the desire of serving from a 
principle of love. This again is what 
our Rabbanim of blessed memory 
have said, ‘* At all events the law 
should be diligently studied, even if 
not in its proper sense: For, though 
frequently taken in a perverted man- 
ner, yet we ultimately attain thereby 
its genuine signification.” 

It is necessary to touch, in this 
place, on the various opinions which 
have been formed of the sayings of 
our Sages. (Blessed be their memory!) 
‘There are three classes whose no- 
tions are divided on this subject. 

Those composing the first class, 
the most numerous which I have 
found, understand, as far as I have 
been able to learn from their writ- 
ings, and to collect from their eon- 
versations, the passages of the Sages 
literally, without searching into the 
hidden meanings, and hold all the 
impossibilities mentioned in them to 
be practicable and even necessary 
occurrences. Their defect consists 
in not being able to comprehend the 
wisdom conveyed; and they are so 
narrow in their opinions, by con- 
_ fining themselves to their own views, 
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that few of them have ever had the 
discretion to consider, that the Rab- 
bies have not intended the various 
apparent iscongruities, interspersed 
throughout their pious and elegant _ 
writings, to be taken in their literal 
meanings. 

Some of these passages appear, at 
first sight, so extravagant and devoid 
of reason, that even people of com- 
mon capacities would question the 
possibility of any reasonable person’s 
affording any credence to them. 
Such at least would be the notions 
arising from the general mode of 
explaining these passages. Thus, 
of the folly of this class, so destitute 
of knowledge, we have much cause 
to complain ;x for whilst in their own 
ideas they are exalting and honour- 
ing the Rabbanim, a are actually 
debasing them to the lowest degree 
in the opinions of others ; and, traly 
as God liveth, these notions do tend 
to pervert the law, and obscure its 
clearness, injuring the impressions 
produced by God’s Holy Word, by 
perplexing those who direct their 
attention to it. In regard to this, 
God, in his law of perfection, said, 
‘** They shall hearken unto my sta- 
tutes, that it shall be said, Surely 
this nation is a great and understand- 
ing people.” But this class so dis- 
tort and misapply the words of the 
Rabbanim, that, when the learned of 
other nations hear of their opinions, 
they say, “ Surely this little people 
is a silly and ‘weak-minded race.’ 
But the principal mischief of these 
propounders, is their endeavouring 
to explain to the multitude that~ 
which they do not themselves under- 
stand. Would only that they would 
relinquish an object which they 
cannot reach, and be silent when 
their speaking avails not! As it is 
said, wenn won yn nN, 
‘‘ Would only that they would he 
utterly silent!” Happy should I be, 
if this remark would serve as a warn- 
ing to them, and induce them to with- 
hold explanations which they can- 
not, from their inability of compre- 
hension, rightly furnish. They have | 
not the modesty to admit that they 
do not understand all; and they per- 
sist in impressing the results of their 
own weak reasonings on the minds 
of the multitude, as the sound doc 
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trines intended to be conveyed by 
the allegories of the Rabbanim. 
Thus they propound the figurative 
reasonings of the division n)53, and 
of the portion pbn, and other argu- 
ments of the same nature and style, 
according to their literal meanings, 
word for word. 

The second class are also numer- 
ous, and take the words of the Rab- 
banim in their literal significations, 


-» thinking that nothing but the obvi- 


ous meaning is conveyed by them. 
These they endeavour to stultify and 
ridicule, finding want of reason where 
reason is most present, and disput- 
ing the acquirements of men whose. 
knowledge is so much purer and 
clearer than their own. These peo- 
ple even seek to demonstrate that the 
Rabbanim (peace be with them !) are 
totally deficient _in wisdom, and 
without any foundation in their prin- 
ciples. Many of those who err and 
stumble in these respects, are physi- 
cians, astronomers, who, seeking to 
investigate the nature of the hea- 
venly bodies, overlook the defici- 
encies of their own ; reasoners whose 
vanity prompts them to inquire into 
the causes of every thing; and 
would-be philosophers, who are far 
removed from the knowledge of hu- 
manity, compared with those who 
are philosophers and searchers after 
the truth. These are indeed inferior 
to, and even more silly than, the first 
class, many of them being very defi- 
cient. They are, in fact, an ac- 
cursed generation, for they influence 
people of consideration and distinc- 


: tion, who, otherwise originally in- 


clined to wisdom, would cultivate it 
but for the bad example thus placed 
before them. Would that these silly 
persons would give themselves the 
trouble to discriminate between the 
arrangements to be made in the 
study of Divinity, by the Rabbanim, 
and by the common mass of people, 
to separate the actual and substan- 
tial from the theoretical and philo- 
sophical; then they would easily see 
whether our Rabbanim. (blessed be 
their memory !) were wise or foolish, 
and would render much honour to 
their reasonings and their writ- 


ings. 
The third I assure 


class, who, 


you, are so few that it is hardly 
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proper to call them a class,—except. 
ing in the same way that we attri- 
bute a species to the sun, though he 
is, in fact, an individual and sole of 
his kind ;—these are the men who 
possess a clear comprehension of the 
wisdom of the Rabbanim; and their 
understanding is evidently good, 
from what we see of their mode of 
reasoning, reflecting intensely on the 
workings of truth, at which they » 
wall arrive by their clear ideas ss to 
the non-existenee of things impossi- 
ble, and the being of such as are ne- 
cessitated to exist; which reflections 
lead them to conclude, that in the 
words of the Rabbanim. there are 
both open and hidden significations, 
and that whenever impossible things 
are mentioned in them, it is in the way 
of allegory and comparison. This is 
the mode of most Sages: Thus he 
who was the greatest of all the wise, 
began his book by saying, “To un- 
derstand a comparison and its inter- 
pretation ; the words of the wise and 
their dark sayings.” It is known, 
too, by those conversant in the lan- 
guage, that allegories are the means 
employed in expressing hidden and 
recondite matters; as it is said, 
Mr toa> so mine, “I will pro- 
pose a riddle to you.” And as the 
words of the Rabbanim have for 
their subject such matters as are of 
deep importance and of high mental 
science, they abound in the use of 
comparison and allegory; extraor- 
dinary topics requiring extraordinary 
language. We see that the wisest 
of them all did the same in his works 
of divine inspiration; I mean Solo- 
mon in his Proverbs, Song of Songs, 
and some parts of his Ecclesiastes. 
It is very difficult for us to offer an 
explanation of many intricate points 
which occur in these works, and to 
separate them from their literal 
meanings, so as to reconcile them 
with truth, and with the fact of their 
being Holy Writings. The Rabba- 
nim themselves reason on many pas- 
sages of the Scripture, supposing 
them to be allegories, by separating 
them from their literal meanings ; as 
is to be observed in various passages 
in the Book of Kings, some of which 
many look upon as allegories: As 
such some consider the Book of 
Job, though none have explained for 
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what end it was written; also the 
vision of the dead in Ezekiel, and 
many other things of the like kind. 
Now, my readers, if you belong to 
either the one or the other of the two 
first-named classes, seek not after 
my words, nor any others of the 
same tendency ; for they will rather 
offend than please you. It may be 
said, that a small quantity of light 
and wholesome food cannot injure a 

erson accustomed to gross and 
heavy nourishment, yet still it does 
injure him, because he dislikes it: 
The men who had lived on onions, 
garlic, and fish, missed the flesh- 
pots of Egypt even whilst they were 
supported by the manna. But if 
you are one of the third class ; and, 
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knowing the words of the Rabbanim, 
derive advantage from them, or, not 
knowing them thoroughly, still consi- 
der them respectfully, froma distance, 
you will perceive that many of them 
are in the shape of allegories and 
metaphors, which require great la- 
bour of mind and exertion of under- 
standing to compare and elucidate ; 
and if you will endeavour by perse- 
verance to obtain a correct under- 
standing and conception of the right 
path ; (as it is said yom “35 NIN, 
“to find words of delight;” and 
Fos A WwW, “ those words of de- 
light are the words of truth;” you 
will then profit by this my book, and 
it will be well with you here and 
hereafter. E. N. 


(To be continued.) 
—<+>— ’ 
V. ON HEBREW SYNONYMES. 
(Continued from page 272.) 


sox and 935 


Tue verb 2° is translated “to 
speak,” and nN “tosay.” In Eng- 
lish they are thus distinguished: 
“To speak ” signifies to articulate a 
sound: ‘‘ To say,” to communicate 
ideas. A child may begin to speak 
as soon as it opens its lips; but it 
may be some time before it can say 
something. This distinction applies 
equally to these verbs in Hebrew; 
but it has a range rather more en. 
larged. 2 is organic only, and our 
Lexicographers define ito» npw NDAD, 
“utterance of the lips,” or 
NTT WAT “ external speech ;”’ and 
the derivative noun is 14. But 
os denotes “ to indicate,” or “ to 
say a complete sentence.” We 
give the definition of man ‘27D °N; 
we do not say O8°’n. When 
speaking of idols, the Psalmist says, 
‘They have mouths, 27 8) but 
they speak not.” (Psalm cxyv. 5.) 
Here oN’ 85 would be incorrect ; for 
idols indicate or represent something, 
although they cannot speak. The verb 
ox on the other hand is often ap- 
plied to irrational animals. Job, 
when speaking of the horse, says: 
‘* Amongst the trumpets MNT SDN 
he says, Ha !”’ (Job xxxix, 25.) 


In Ruth it is said, ‘“‘ The women 
gave it a name, SOND indicating that 
a child was born to Naomi.” (Ruth 
iv.17.) Many other passages might 
be quoted, bearing the same dis- 
tinction as that expressed in the 
preceding definition. 

There is, however, an exception to 
this rule; namely, when the noun 
ad is added to the verbs SD or 125; 
then they both signify “ to meditate 
or think.” As, °25 ds 121o nD Nw 
‘* Before I had done speaking in my 
heart.” (Gen. xxiv.45.) 1959 Wy TOs, 
‘* Esau said in his heart.” (Gen. 
xxvii. 41.) &c. 

And in a spiritual or prophetic 
sense, the verb 129 is generally go- 
verned by 2: As, “ The Spirit of 
the Lord 455 spake within me: ”’ 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 2:) Also in Zechariah 
vi. 4: ‘* I answered the angel °2 9290 
who spake with me,’’ &c. Many 
other passages of Scripture will con- 
firm the remarks which we have 
made on these two verbs. 


“Shy and 555 


THE verbs which come next under 
consideration, are "those of 25 and 
253, both rendered “‘ to mix and 
mingle.”” The common idea of both 
is, to put two or more things together. 
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In Hebrew they are thus distin- 
guished: ay or yn (in Hith- 
pael) expresses ‘‘ a cOmmixture 
which retains its distinction, after 


having been mixed together with* 


other things; ”? and may be rendered 
in English, ‘‘ to mingle.” But bba 
denotes ‘‘a mixture where the dis- 
tinction is entirely lost.” Hence we 
find it generally applied to the mix- 
ture of liquids: As, yow2 do 
“ mixed with oil,” por id2 “ mized’ 
with wine,” &c. 

- When the Lord confounded the 
language at the Tower of Babel, it 
is said, “ For there St 552 the Lord 
mixed (confounded) their language, 
that they may not understand the 
speech of one another.” (Genesis 
xi. 7, 9.) . 

And it is worthy of notice, that 
when these verbs are used in a 
moral sense the same distinction 
will equally apply. When the 
Psalmist speaks of the demoraliza- 


tion of Israel, he uses the verb’ 


a oynn: as 32 135yN) “They 
mingled amongst the nations.” (Psa. 
cvi. 35.) It is thus correctly ren- 
dered in the Biblieal version in 
English. For although the nation 
was corrupted, they had not entirely 
lost their national character. But 
when the prophet Hosea was com- 
plaining of the great depravity of 
Israel he uses the verb 5a: 
byyon? iT Mm pya. ON 
‘‘ Ephraim has mized himself among 
the people.” (Hos. vii. 8.) The prophet 
there describes the national character 
of Israel as entirely lost: xO p pR 
oe ord “ There is none among them 
that calleth unto me.”’ (Hosea vii. 7.) 
The verb 553 is here properly used, 
and very correctly rendered mized, as 
before observed. 





mms; bia3 3M; 


Tuesz verbs are indiscriminately 
translated in English, ‘‘to guide, 
conduct, and lead,” and are thus 
distinguished : ‘To guide and con- 
duct”? convey a superior degree of 
intelligence, which the verb “‘to 
lead” does not express. We conduct 
and guide those who do not know 
the road, we lead those who will 
not or cannot go alone. We con- 
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duct a process, we guide a traveller, 
and lead a child. In a figurative 
sense the understanding conducts, 
rule gutdes, and the will leads. 

In Hebrew these verbs are thus 
classified: 4573 expresses the act of 
leading the object, according to the 
will and pleasure of the leader; and 
is therefore applied in a good or an 
ill sense, favourable or injurious to 
the object led. The derivative noun 
is, in Rabbinical Hebrew, marian 
*‘conduct or guidance.” ‘‘ Moses 
dita led the flock behind the wil- 
derness.” (Exod. xiii. 1.) “He 
who has mercy on them 373° will 
lead them.” (Isai. xlix. 10.) In a 
figurative: sense we find, ‘‘And my 
heart 7m9m3 37) is led or guided 
by wisdom.” (Eccles. ii. 3.) Many 
other passages might be pointed out 
where this verb is thus applied ; and 
we find it as often used as an injuri- 
ous guidance: Laban said to Jacob, 
amin) ‘* Thou didst lead my daugh- 
ters like captives.” (Gen. xxxi. 26.) 
WIAA wAITIN «He led them on 
heavily.” (Exod. xiv. 25.) Of king 
Jehu it is said, 3m)» piyawa 9 
“He conducts. himself furiously.’ 
(2 Kings ix. 20.) Thus the verb 373 
is generally used in Scripture. 

But the verbs 5p) and mn) ex- 
press a guidance, not only for pro- 
tection from danger, which would 
have occurred had the object not 
been thus guided, but, in an enlarged 
sense, conveys the idea of conferring 
benefit and. comfort. The noun of 
273 is bsym “leader or conduc- 
tor;” (Isai. ]i. 18¢) and from mn3 
we may fairly derive the noun 
mm30, although classed under the 
root 3: ‘The Lord walked before 
them pnins> to lead them on the 
way.” (Exod. xiii. 21.) And figura- 
tively: ‘‘ When thou walkest pnon 
Ths she (wisdom) will lead thee.” 
(Prov. vi. 22.) ‘‘In thy counsel 
*3rm9n lead or guide me.” (Psalm 
Ixxiii, 24.) When the royal Psalmist 
speaks of his confidence in the Al- 
mighty’s goodness he makes use of 
both these verbs : »s>sy Minn "nD dy, 
“He  Jleadeth me _ beside the 
still waters,” and p4¥ paypal, 
“He guideth me in the path of righte- 
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ousness.” (Psalm xxiii 2, 3.) This several passages in Holy Writ where 
hypothesis will likewise accord with these verbs are used. M. J. 
(To be continued.) 
—}—— 


VI. 


IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE HEBREW 


LAN GUAGE. 

Ir was our purpose to have quoted, in our last number, the subjoined 
just remarks in our brief Review of Mr. Mocarta’s Wisdom of 
Solomon, &c.; || but we were prevented through want of room. They 
occur in his preface to that excellent and useful publication. 


Tue Sacred Volume, exclusive of 
its religious and moral influence, 
possesses various and irresistible at- 
tractions. Does it not transmit to 
us the chronicles of the most remote 
antiquity ? May we not therein trace 
the source of universal history, 
chronology, and the original code of 
all laws for the regulation of civil- 
ized society? Independently of the 
inexhaustible store of information it 
contains, can we be indifferent to 
the diversified beauties of composi- 
tion that adorn its pages, and which 
have been celebrated by innumera- 
ble classic writers, in all ages and in 
all countries? Perhaps, in illustra- 
tion, one or two brief quotations 
may be allowed. A learned critic * 
observes, that “the Scriptures abound 
in beauties of style in prose ; and 
that they are the most ancient monu- 
ments of poetry extant, replete with 
all the various kinds of poetical com- 

osition, interspersed with imager 
highly expressive and natural, wit 

ersonification and metaphor, giving 
boldness and sublimity.” 

In relation to the Pentateuch, ano- 
ther English author of celebrity has 
distinctly affirmed, that Moses, con- 
sidered as a historian, an orator, and 

et, has never been surpassed. 

Such are the recorded opinions of 
eminent Biblical scholars and _lin- 
guists; and such must be the con- 
viction of every intelligent Hebraist, 
who alone can attain a just percep- 
tion of the superlative beauties of 
the Inspired Writings. 

The value of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures being thus clearly substan- 
tiated, must not the divine, the philo- 
sopher, and the poet, perceive ample 
inddeement; at a small cost of la. 

* The Rev. Dr. Blair. 


bour, to acquire the means of con- 
sulting these treasures of knowledge 
at their source, and no longer rely 
on the defective medium of a trans- 
Jation, which, however good, can 
never reach the emphatic energy, 
comprehengiveness, and subhimity of 
the original Hebrew, text? When 
we call to mind the important truth, 
that in this highly favoured lan- 
guage the Supreme Being was pleas- 
ed to reveal his will to mankind, we 
shall no longer feel disposed to cen- 
sure the bold, but somewhat harsh, 
assertion made by Dr. Anselm Bayly. 
He affirms, that it is a shame, if not 
a crime, for the Clergy to be unac- 
quainted with the Hebrew language. 
In granting thus much, how can an 
person professing the Hebrew fait 
attempt to palliate or justify his ig- 
norance of a language that is peculi- 
arly his own, and which has been not 
unaptly denominated, ‘‘ the un- 
changeable inheritance of the sons 
of Israel?’ the language in which 
the precepts of his religion were de- 
livered and handed down, and in 
which his orisons are offered to his 
God,'‘both in public and private. It 
is but candid, however, to admit, 
that there are many Hebrews in all 
countries who are well versed in 
their own tongue, and who are there- 
by enabled to hold correspondence 
with their co-religionists in every 
quarter of the globe, in a dialect 
perfectly intelligible to each other, 
without the irksome task of appeal- 
ing to an interpreter on either side. 
Thus do they become possessed of 
an extraordinary and highly valuable 
privilege,.which it must be acknow- 
Jedged no other language, either an- 
cient or modern, can bestow. 
| Vide Hebrew Review, page 272. 
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I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 


AND BEARING OF NATIONS, 


. CAUSES. 


ARISING FROM MORAL 


(Continued from page 278.) 


Tue period at which we are ar- 
rived in the history of the Israelites, 
forms one of the most remarkable 
and important epochs in that sys- 
tem of the government of our world, 
by a beneficent Deity, to which we 
have frequently had occasion to al- 
lude. Innumerable instances might 
be adduced, from the Sacred Writ- 
ings, to show that it was pregnant 
with the fate of thousands of future 
generations, whose destiny might 
be said to tremble in the balaace, 
depending on the conduct of the 
Jewish people whether the scale for 
weal, or that for woe, should de- 
scend; whether the purpose for 
which they had been selected should 
now produce its fruits, and nations 
be speedily brought, through their 
instrumentality, to know Him who 
had,created them, or be left, for ages 
afterwards, to grope their way in 
the darkness which had hitherto en- 
veloped them. 

- God had, to this moment, led the 
Israelites by the hand,—established 
them fully in the land he had pro- 
mised to their fathers, —had fed them 
with divine food by his servants,— 
and he whose character we have been 
just delineating, had been inspired 
to superadd to the Law, the most 
sublime expositions of its precepts, 
and of the attributes of the Deity. 

The temple was now to be built, 
not only to serve as the house of 
prayer for the nation of Israelites, 
but as the spot on which THE 8TAND- 
ARD, to be held up to the whole human 
race, was to be erected. 

It is a most extraordinary fact, 
proved incontestably both by sacred 
and profane history, that, at this 


very period, every nation on the face 
of the. globe, except the Israelites, 
was plunged in the grossest igno- 
rance of the true God, and in the 
practice of abominable or absurd 
rites of worship to false gods. How 
clearly—how convincingly does this 
circumstance enable us to trace in 
the Sacred Writings the Deity’s re- 
solve, to prove to mankind that, with 
all their boasted sense and reason, 
they would be insufficient, without 
his instruction, either to direct their 
own ways properly, or to penetrate 
his pure nature, and discover his at- 
tributes. The trial having been 
made, and failing in the case of 
every nation, (for all were now im- 
mersed in the same darkness, if they 
were not equally guilty of practising 
inhuman and abominable rites,) we 
see the Deity’s prescient and bene- 
volent care of bis creatures shining 
forth in its divine radiance, in timely 
preparing his people to serve, at this 
critical juncture, as his instruments 
for bringing mankind to see their 
errors,—to impart to the nations the 
knowledge of the true God,—to be 
to him ‘‘a kingdom of priests.” 
Whilst we glory at such a destiny 
for our people, we cannot, without 
shuddering, contemplate the awful 
responsibility of the trust it implies, 
and which, at Sinai, they voluntarily 
undertook, when they there entered 
into a covenant with their God. Can 
we wonder, then, that Solomon, on 
coming to the throne, feeling the 
important charge which had devolved 
upon him,—tv keep the chosen in- 
struments of God’s purposes towards 
the whole human race in perfect 
obedience to his will,—should inter. 
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cede for wisdom, and that, in a mea- 
sure to enable him to perform his 
important duty in a competent man- 
ner ?—The petition is not only ac- 
corded him, but, that none of those 
requisites should be wanting which, 
through the imperfect state of man, 
are necessary for procuring success 
to endeavours which have for their 
object even his own good,—honour 
and riches are likewise promised 
him. 


The temple is finished,—its dedi- 
cation,—one of the most sublime 
and imposing spectacles ever pre- 
sented to the eyes of man. 

The sacred edifice, seen from an 
immense distance, crowns the sum- 
mit of Mount Moriah,—a_ spot 
which, from its being the scene 
of the searching trial of the faith 
and obedience of Abraham,—was, 
from thenceforward, selected by 
the Deity for erecting a house of 
prayer to him for all nations,—as the 
sacred spot in which he would fix 
his name,—and the place which, at 
the end of time, whatever might be 
its intermediate condition, from the 
sins of its inhabitants, should again 
shine forth in still greater splendour 
than the scene we shall now endea- 
vour to describe. 

The preparations are completed 
for installing the ark within the most 
holy place. On this solemn and 
impressive occasion, all the Levites, 
to the number of thirty-eight thou- 
sand, attended: ‘‘ Around the great 
brasen altar, which rose in the court 
of the Priests, before the door of 
the temple stood,—in front, the sacri- 
ficers,—all around, the whole choir, 


arrayed in white linen ; one hundred. 


and twenty of them were trumpeters, 
the rest had cymbals, harps, and 
psalteries.”” ‘‘ The whole assembled 
nation crowded the spacious courts 
beyond.” ‘‘ At an appointed signal, 
the removal of the ark commenced ; 
and when placed between the ex- 
tended wings of the cherubim, all the 
trumpeters and singers burst forth 
at once in praises and thanksgivings 
to God.” 

The king then, rising, offers up 
that appropriate, affecting, and sub- 
lime prayer, which will stand for 
_ ever a monument of , the genuine 


‘spirit of the Jewish religion. With 


the pure piety and fervent devotion 
which it breathes,—with the invoca- 
tion for blessings on his people it 
contains, are intermingled the most 
benevolent prayers for the whole 
human race. 

The,following passage proves that 
this prince had a due sense of the 
purpere for which his nation had 

een selected from all others by the 
Deity. ‘Moreover, concerning @ 
stranger, that is not of thy people 
Israel, but cometh out of a far coun- 
try for thy name’s sake, (for they 
shall hear of thy great name, and of 
thy strong hand, and of thy out- 
stretched arm ;) when he shall come 
and pray toward this house; .hear 
thou in heaven thy dwelling place, 
and do according to all that. the 
stranger calleth to thee for; that all 
people of the earth may know thy 
name, to fear thee, as do thy people 
Israel; and that they may know 
that this house which | have builded 
is called by thy name.” (1 Kings: 
Vili. 41-43.) 

And in truth, what could more 
strongly impress it on his mind than 
the scene which now lay before his 
own eyes, and those of the whole 
assembled nation? 

How strongly must it have 
brought to the recollection their 
insignificant origin,—the sufferings of 
their fathers in Egypt,—in the wil-. 
derness,—and whilst driving out the 
seven nations from the land of their 
inheritance,—compared to their pre- 
sent prosperous and happy state, 
powerful condition, and noble atti- 
tude in the presence of other na- 
tions! It must have spoken home- 
to their hearts, that not a single 
thing had failed of all that had been 
Sede them by their God. He 

ad led them through every danger, 
—had established them in the land 
promised them,—had pointed out a 
place, and caused a house to be 
erected, in which his name should 
dwell among them; the fulfilment - 
of which He manifests in the most 
unequivocal manner, by causing fire 
to descend and consume the sacri- 
fices, and by filling his house with 
his resplendent glory immediately 
after Solomon had offered up his 
prayer. 


OF NATIONS ARISING 


Not a circumstance is omitted 

that can possibly impress the whole 
nation with the conviction that their 
God had hitherto faithfully kept his 
promises to them, and the past was 
an“earnest that the greatest of all 
His promises, '‘‘ that all nations 
should be blessed through them,” 
would hereafter be as faithfully kept 
and performed. 
It is with great propriety that 
commerce is considered one of the 
most effectual means employed by 
Providence for bringing the human 
family together, and binding them 
to each other in acts of mutual 
kindnesses, through the advantages 
to be derived to all by the inter- 
change of the productions of their 
respective countries, and the fruits 
of their industry. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of 
notice, that this very means appears 
not to have been overlooked by the 
Deity, for enabling his people more 
easily to promulgate a knowledge of 
Him. We have only to look at the 
geographical position of the coun- 
try he had selected for them, to feel 
satisfied that this is a reasonable 
conclusion. It is the most central 
spot on our globe,—extending to the 
Euphrates on the east,—to the Medi- 
_terranean on the west, whilst its 
northern boundary reached the foot 
of Mount Lebanon, and the southern 
touched on the Red Sea, it was 
most advantageously situated for 
communicating with all parts of the 
world, and for constituting the Israel- 
ites the fittest for promoting an in- 
terchange of the commodities of all 
nations, to their mutual benefit. 

It is difficult to persuade ourselves 
that this was not the intention of 
the Deity when he first decreed that 
the posterity of Abraham should be 
the instruments for working out 
his beneficent purposes towards the 
whole human race. For what better 
means could have been devised than, 
through pursuits which, to be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, require that a 
state of profound peace should pre- 
vail ;—that all engaged in them 
should be imbued with kindly and 
friendly feelings towards each other ; 
—and that by the-multifarious occa- 
sions which would present themselves 
the Israelites would be furnished with 
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abundant opportunities for present- 
ing to their less instructed neigh- 
bours the practical effects of their 
excellent religion, by exhibiting to 
them that example of strict honour 
and integrity in their dealings which 
their law commandsthem to observe? 

By such a _ kind and _ justly 
captivating. course we perceive 
how the nations might have been 
led willingly to embrace the pure 
faith and worship of the Israelites ; 
for they could not have failed being 
struck with its far greater wisdom, 
and humane character, than their 
own foolish and abominable practices. 

We may infer, from that which did 
occur, what might have been the 
happy result of a continuance in 
the course which had brought so 
many blessings on the Hebrew na- 
tion. - During the forty years’ reign 
of Solomon, peace prevailed through- 
out the land : “Judah and Israel 
dwelt safely, every man under his 
vine and under his fig-tree, from 
Dan even .to Beersheba.” And 
the wealth, poured into the country 
‘by means of the friendly intercourse 
kept up with other nations, was such 
as to cause the sacred historian, in 
allusion to it, to say, that “silver 
was in Jerusalem as stones, and 
cedars as the sycamore trees that are 
in the vale, for abundance.” 

The renown of the nation spread 
far and wide. Foreign princes 
sought their alliance and friendship, 
and were anxious to learn the wis- 
dom of the Hebrew Monarch, not out 
of idle curiosity, but that they and 
their people might profit by it. The 
celebrated visit of the queen of 
Sheba ended in herself and her whole 
nation embracing the faith of the 
Israelites. Modern travellers con- 
firm, to the letter, the truth of 
Scripture on this occasion, by the 
discovery they have made of the de- 
scendants of her people in Abyssinia, 
who have preserved the record of 
the event, and whose history fully 
corroboratesit. And it is scarcely to 
be supposed that the effect of the 
noble and virtuous example exhibit- 
ed by the Hebrew people was limited 
to this instance: It had, no doubt, © 
considerable influence likewise in 
checking those abominable and in- 
human practices which belonged to 
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the worship and customs of such 
other nations as came within the 
sphere of its salutary operation. 
Nor can we, without denying the 
effects of moral causes, imagine to 
ourselves any other than a noble 
deportment, and a countenance ex- 
pressive of virtuous and pious habits 
in the whole nation, whilst their every 
action and feeling were thus under 
the wholesome discipline of their 
law. Their merchants would have 
been princes, and their learned men 
the priests of the Most High. And 
we have reason to believe that such 
was the case, from the expressions of 
the queen of Sheba, who, after hav- 
ing witnessed the happiness and 
prosperity of the people, and listened 
to the wisdom of their prince, could 
not help exclaiming, ‘‘ It was a true 
report that I heard in mine own land 
of thy acts and of thy wisdom. 
Howbeit I believed not the words, 
until I came, and mine eyes had 
seen it; and behold, the half was 
not told me: Thy wisdom and pros- 
pent exceedeth the fame which I 

eard. Happy are thy men, happy 

are these thy servants which stand 
continually before thee, and that 
hear thy wisdom.” 

' Now we have the authority of 
Scripture, that Solomon was not 
only eminently wise in the highest 
of all wisdom, the knowledge of the 
true religion, and all its important 
advantages to mankind, but that he 
was Il’ kewise deeply conversant in 
those other and inferior branches of 
knowledge, the sciences, upon which 
the moderns are apt to plume them- 
selves as discoveries of a compara- 
tively recent period. 

It is hardly to be credited that, 
having a prince addicted to such 
pursuits, those about his court 
should not have imbibed a taste for 
them also; if indeed the nation, un- 
til then, had been totally uninformed 
on such subjects,—which there are 
sufficient grounds for considering 
was not the case. Nor can we ima- 
gine that those only who were about 
the person of the prince were at- 
tached to those studies; we must 


recollect that the whole nation were: 


exempt from all servile work, which 
was allotted to the descendants of 
the seven nations who were still 
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dwelling among the Israelites; afford- 
ing the latter ample leisure for cul- 
tivating their minds, and there are 
abundant proofs to show that the 
opportunity was not neglected; for 
such of their writings as have come 
down to us, all evince a highly edu- 
cated and cultivated understanding, 
and they indicate a knowledge on 
subjects upon which their superficial 
readers ascribe to them a total igno- 
rance. We may hence pronounce, 
with confidence, that so many moral 
causes, combining, must have im- 
pressed their effects on the counte- 
nance and bearing of the nation ge- 
nerally, at the period upon which we 
are treating. 

But the bright era on which we 
have fondly dwelt, lasted not long 
enough to operate all the good 
to mankind it was calculated to pro- 
duce ; sufficient however was effected ~ 
to take from the Israelites all pre- 
tence for thus addressing the 
Deity: ‘‘See, notwithstanding all 
the wonders thou hast performed ; 
notwithstanding the strict fulfil- 
ment of all thy promises, — and 
that thou hast made us and our 
king a wise and understanding,—a 
powerful and wealthy,—a happy and 
virtuous people, the nations still 
remain insensible to all these great 
and manifest proofs of thy power 
and goodness ;—they are blind as 
well as deaf.—To what purpose, 
then, beyond our individual benefit, 
have all these things been done?” 

This subterfuge for extenuating 
their own derelictions from their 
duty, on the ground that it affected 
themselves only, and did not impli- 
cate the happiness and salvation of 
the rest of mankind, was denied 
them; for good had been effected 
towards other nations whilst they 
were obedient to their God, and. 
they were thus left under the awful 
responsibility which they subse- 
quently incurred, more extensive 
good not having been performed. 

Solomon infringes the law by mul- 
tiplying his establishments of every 
description beyond all reasonable 
bounds. He forgets, or wilfull 
overlooks, the end for which so muc 
prosperity and wisdom had been be-. 
stowed upon him and his people— 
that they were to be subservient to. 
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the promoting of the great object of 
bringing mankind over to the know- 
ledge of the true God. He seems, 
on the contrary, to have recently 
adopted the idea, that the happiness 
of his own people, theirs and his 
wealth and grandeur, were the 
ultimate objects proposed by the 
Deity ; and that in the benefits 
they had now experienced consisted 
the whole reward for their obedience, 
overlooking entirely that higher one 
involved in the promise, that through 
the seed of their ancestor Abraham 
should all nations be blessed. Had 
he kept this in view, surely we should 
-not at this day have had such evi- 
dence of his perfect weariness and 


satiety of all the enjoyments of this 
world, as his Ecclesiastes affords ; 
he would then have perceived that 
there existed motive enough for fur- 
ther exertions, and that this life had 
still objects sufficient to excite his 
interest to the end of his days, had 


they been prolonged to twice their 


length. 

The monarch, in his latter days, 
led by his numerous foreign wives, 
erects altars to their false gods, on one 
of the hills opposite to that on which 
he had built a temple to the true and 
living God. His crime escapes 
neither censure nor punishment, and 
he sees troubles enough ere he closes 
his eyes on this world. A. A. L. 


(To be continued.) 
—@—— 
II. THE MISHNA. . . 
mos noon, Mescheth Aboth: ‘rue ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 
p25 }*. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 
(Continued from page 280.) 


Nithai the Arbelite said, “ Withdraw thyself from a bad neighbour. Do not. associate 
with the wicked. Do not anticipate impunity ;” or, “despair not when under pun- 


ishment.” 


Commentary. Nithai the Arbelite 
said—We have already demonstrat- 
ed, that those tanaim who together 
succeeded to the offices of Nassi and 
Ab-beth-din, pronounce their respec- 
tive maxims in reference to each 
other. The two whose sayings we 
are now about to illustrate, likewise 
observed that method. 

Withdraw thyself from a bad neigh- 
bour —This, the first of the sayings 
of Nithai, refers to the law. He 
counsels us not to rely on our own 
wisdom and virtue, but to avoid 
temptation. Therefore we are not 
to continue in intercourse with bad 
neighbours ; by which word he does 
not so much mean to express those 
whose dwelling approximates to 
ours, as those with whom we are in 
the habits of intercourse and con- 
nexion, and whose ideas or opinions 
we feel ourselves led to adopt. And 
in qualifying the neighbour whom 
we are to avoid, he uses the word 
‘“* bad,”—not only of him whose ac- 
tions are manifestly evil, but like- 
wise of him whose thoughts are cor- 
rupt and impure. In this sense we 
find the word »5, “ bad,” used by 


the Prophet: ‘‘ Whose thoughts of 
God are bad.” (Nahum i. 11.) And 
though thou mayest think within 
thyself, ‘I can resist and overcome 
his evil insinuations,” yet do not ex- 
pose thyself to the infection. Evil 
deeds are more easily avoided than 
evil thoughts; do not, therefere, ex- 
pose thyself to the contagion, lest 
the insidious poison of scepticism be 
imbibed by the mind, and thy better 
part become a prey to doubts. | 

Do not associate with the wicked— 
The word “‘ associate ” is here used 
in the conjugation Hithpael passive, 
in order to express, that not only is 
the wicked unfit to be thy associate, 
but that thou must avoid all deal- 
ings and transactions with persons of 
bad character. Do not lay thyself 
under obligations to them, lest gra- 
titude induce thee to become sub- 
servient to their evil purposes, or to 
wink at their pernicious practices. 
And if once thy better feelings are 
so far lulled into security that thou 
dost no longer carefully notice the 
evil deeds of associates in their true 
light, thou art very near followin 
their sinful example. Thus we fin 
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in Holy Writ, Jehoshaphat king of 
Judah was a righteous man; but 


when he associated with the wicked 


Ahaziah king of Israel, and they 
jointly built ships at -Ezion-Geber, 
which they sent out to sea, the Pro- 
phet denounced the undertaking, 
and said to the king of Judah, “‘ Be- 
cause thou hast associated thyself 
with Ahaziah, the Lord has rendered 
futile thy undertakings.” (2 Chron. 
xx. 37.) And though it was an un- 
doubted fact that Jehoshaphat, a 
righteous man, did not entertain so 
intimate a friendship for Ahaziah as 
to approve of or imitate his wicked- 
ness; yet the man of God reproved 
even a partial connexion with the 
evil-doer, and pronounces the infeli- 
citous issue of the joint enterprise 
undertaken with him. 

Do not anticipate impunity; or, ‘‘de- 
spair not when under punishment.” — 
The word wn, from the root wr, 
expresses, “‘ to renounce or abandon 
something, so as not to be found, 
or not to come to pass.” The mean- 
ing of our tanat here is two-fold: 
First, ‘‘ Do not anticipate impunity ;” 
do not consider the punishment of 
thy evil deeds as a something which 
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will not befall thee; but, on the con- 
trary, be assured that every offence 
meets with its commensurate pun- 
ishment ; which heartfelt penitence 
alone can mitigate. But, wrong as 
it is to suppose that no chastise- 
ment awaits our transgression, it is 
equally so to embrace the other ex- 
treme; and, when punishment has 
visited us, to abandon ourselves to 
despair, to look upon our state as 
utterly hopeless, and ourselves as 
irreclaimable. Neither the first nor 
the second is a fit state of mind for 
a virtuous man. For whilst the first 
leads on to that reckless indifference 
which the Psalmist denounces when 
he says, ‘“‘The fool saith in his 
heart, There is no God;” (Psalm 
xiv. 1;) the latter, from yielding to 
the enervating influence of fear, for- 
gets the consoling admonitions of 
Holy Writ, ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
he chastiseth,” (Prov. iii. 12,) and 
‘* The righteous falleth seven times, 
yet raises himself again.” (Prov. 
xxiv. 16.) Accordingly our Rabbies 
said, ‘‘ Even though the tranchant 
edge of the sword rest on thy neck, 
do not renounce thy hopes in the 
divine mercy.” 





Shamaiah and Abtalion obtained the traditions from Judah the son of Tabbai, and Simon 


the son of Shilach. Shamaiah said, ‘“ Love man occupation. 


Hate nv sway, or 


dignity. And seek not to ingratiate thyself with nvwn, the ruling powers.” 


Love mod, occupation—How- 
_ever great thy mental accomplish- 
ments, do not disdain useful occu- 
pation; but, on the contrary, seek 
out and attach thyself to some bene- 
ficial pursuit. The words 725 
and m)2y, are synonymous. ‘The 
latter word, m1)2y, is applicable to 
every species of labour, though it 
produce no lasting result ; and being 
derived from the root 92, slave, is 

enerally rendered ‘‘ servile work.” 

ut m>85 is only applied to such 
labours as produce a lasting result; 
in which sense we find it used at the 
creation, when it is said, ‘‘ God 
rested from‘all ym5os5n his works.’’ 
(Gen. ii. 2.) Accordingly the la- 
bour prohibited on the Sabbath is 
invariably called mod; denoting 
such occupations as are productive 
of something lasting. Every msdn 
requires the knowledge of some sci- 


ence, art, or trade; and our in- 
structer here gives us the important 
advice, that every man ought to ad- 
dict himself to some useful profes- 
sion or trade; which, having once 
embraced, he ought to love, as it 
affords him the means of maintain- 
ing himself independently of charita- 
ble aid. And though a man’s cir- 
cumstances are such that he need 
not absolutely devote himself to any 
particular calling for his subsistence, 

et he is to “love occupation.” He 
1s not to pass his time in entire idle- 
ness, nor yet altogether to devote 
himself to abstruse and philosophi- 
cal contemplations; for, as man, it 
is his duty to devote himself to his 
fellow-men, and to pursue those oc- 
cupations which tend to promote 
their welfare. 

Hate 4395, sway or dignity—This 
word particularly applies to ecclesi- 
astical sway or dignity. Our in- 
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structer does not mean to inculcate, 
at we are to avoid accepting ec- 
clesiastical offices; as these must he 
filled, and their duties. be performed, 
if the welfare of the community is at 
all to be preserved. His meaning is, 
that we are not to be puffed up with 
spiritual presumption, looking upon 


ourselves as most worthy of being. 


guides and teachers of our brethren, 
and therefore seeking to become 
their clerical leaders. This is a 
state of mind against which he cau- 
tions us, and uses the emphatic word 
“< hate,”’ to impress upon our minds. 
the necessity of subduing those vain 
and aspiring notions which may 
tempt us to look upon ourselves as 
superior to all others. 

Do not seek to ingratiate thyself 
with the ruling powers—Having in- 
culcated the maxim, that man is to 
adopt some useful occupation, he 
follows it up, by teaching us, that, 
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though we are to endeavour to excel 
in the particular trade or profession 
which we have embraced, yet our 
object in so doing is not to be, that 
we may thereby ingratiate ourselves 
with the ruling powers. Let not thy 
skill, thy learning, or superior at- 
tainments tempt thee to become 
ambitious. Do not consider the 
talents with which Providence has 
gifted thee as a means of currying 
favour with the great. And if thy 
rank and station in society place thee 
in their presence, do not seek, by 
fawning, flattery, unmanly meanness, 
or the display of superior ability, to 
recommend thyself to their good 
graces. Accordingly Solomon, him- 
self a king, and deeply skilled in the 
workings of the human heart, saith, 
‘‘Use no display before the king, 
and seek not to hold the place or 
office of the great.” (Prov. xxv. 6.) 
(To be continued.) 


———— 
III. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 


Sepher Ikkarim : 


** BOOK OF PRINCIPLES:’? BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 


(Continued from page 283.) 


AccorDINGLy our Rabbies said, 
(Perek arbang Mithoth, fol. 56, page 
2,) ‘‘ As soon as man was created, 
he was commanded to observe the 
seven laws of the Noachide.” To 
support this assertion they quote the 
Divine command to Adam: ‘ From 
all the trees in the garden thou 
mayest eat,” &c.; (Gen. ii. 16 ;) and 
they argue also from the fact, that, 
unless it were revealed to man, he 
could not know which actions are 
acceptable and which are reprehen- 
sible before God; that, conse. 
quently, Cain was punished for the 
murder of Abel, which was a deed 
contrary to the revealed will of God. 
The generation of the wicked at the 
Deluge were punished for their vio- 
lence and oppression, the men -of:- 
Sodom for their crimes, Pharaoh on 
account of Sarah the wife of Abra- 
ham; because each of these deeds 
was contrary to the will of God, as 
made known and revealed to man 
through the instrumentality of 
Adam, and confirmed through that 
of Noah; nor was the punishment 
inflicted for any other reason. Such 
is the opinion of our Rabbies; which, 


however, leaves room for the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why did the Lord not turn to 
Cain and to his offering? as, up to 
the time of bringing his sacrifice, he 
had not contravened any one of 
these seven laws of the Noachidee ; _ 
unless indeed it is. assumed that his 
intention in bringing his offering 
was idolatrous: But this does not 
at all appear obvious from _ the 
phraseology of Holy Writ.” Tous . 
it appears more correct to assume, 
that there are two kinds of actions 
distinguishable by the natural reason 
of man. The first are such as ab- 
stain from violating those rules of 
right which the preservation of man-. 
kind renders absolutely necessary. 
These rules of right were trans-. 
gressed hy Cain when he murdered 
Abel, by the antediluvian generation 
in the numerous acts of oppression 
which they committed, by Pharaoh 
and Abimeleck in the matter of 
Sarah ; and for transgressing these 
rules of right distinguished by na- 
tural reason, they respectively were 
punished. But though he who vio- 
lates these rules of right becomes 
liable to punishment, yet he who 
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observes them does not thereby 
acquire any particular merit, or pro- 
mote the perfection of his purpose. 
They are merely negative virtues, 
which he who dwells alone in a 
desert will find no opportunity of 
either practising or violating. The 
second class or kind of actions also 
distinguishable by means of natural 
reason are those which contribute to 
the perfection of the human soul: 
Such are, to be humble and submis- 
sive before the Creator, and to do 
those things dictated by reason, in 
conformity to the general rule that 

od deeds are acceptable to the 

eity ; which rule is taught to man 
by his inward feelings. Thus the 
rophet, when reproving the Israel- 
ites for their ignorance of the ways 
of God and of his judgments, saith, 
‘* I thought they are but the poorer 
classes, they are ignorant of the ways 
of the Lord, of the judgments of 
their God.” (Jer. v. 4.) And in 
another place the same prophet 
saith, ‘‘ The stork under the heavens 
knows its season, the turtle dove, 
the crane, and the swallow observe 
the time of their return; but my 
people know not the judgments of 
the Lord.” (Jer. viii. 7.) What 
the prophet here says does not allude 
to the ways of the law and its judg- 
ments; (for these are not intuitively 
known to every man, as the stork 
knows its season or the migratory 
birds the time of their return, by 
instinct ;) but he alludes to that 
knowledge of the Lord and of his 
ways, which is implanted in our 
natural reason; namely, that he 
supports the world, is merciful, and 
grants food to all his creatures, and 
preserves their existence. This is 
what the prophet calls ‘‘ the ways of 
the Lord;” and when he mentions 
‘“‘the judgments ” of their God, he 
means the knowledge of what in 
justice is due to the Creator from 


his creatures, who are indebted to- 


him for every thing ; they therefore 
owe him unlimited gratitude, and are 
with constant humility and submis- 
sion to consider themselves as ser- 
vants in the presence of their Lord, 
to whom extreme veneration is due, 
and whose dignity must not be at- 
tainted in any way. All this is en- 
joined by man’s natural reason 
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without the aid of doctrinal instruc- 
tion. This will explain to us why 


‘the Lord did not turn to Cain and 


to his offering; because it was not 
presented with that becoming motive 
which natural reason inculcates. 
For, according to its dictates, it be- 
hoves us to harbour and evince gra- 
titude corresponding to the benefits 
we have received; and, conse- 
quently, it is wrong to offer our 
benefactor a present of an inferior 
kind, when it is in our power to 
place before him something more 
valuable. Not that the relative va- 
lue of a gift can render it more ac- 
ceptable to that Benefactor to whom 
we owe every thing; but that it 
evinces the degree of estimation in 
which we hold him and his good- 
ness. And when Cain offered of the 
fruits which grew on the earth 
TON NH instead of the nobler 
fruits which grow upon trees, and 
which he likewise had it in his 
power to present, he evinced his 
evil disposition, and violated the 
dictates of his natural reason, which 
taught him that his utmost gratitude 
was due to his Great Benefactor. 

Although the two general classes of 
actions which we have above enume- 
rated, are distinguishable by means 
of man’s natural reason, nevertheless 
as that reason is insufficient to deter- 
mine the minute actions of which 
each class is composed, or to decide 
what particular deeds are acceptable 
to the Deity, it is needful that Di- 
vine inspiration should be afforded, 
in order by its aid to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of the true faith, aml 
of those respective actions which are 
pleasing in the sight of God; as it 
is not probable that the power of 

rovidence should be less active in 
imparting to man what is needful for 
the acquisition of that perfection 
which 1s exclusively peculiar to him, 
than it has evinced itself to all other 
animate beings, as we have already 
fully demonstrated in the sixth 
chapter of our first division. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue Divine inspiration, which, as 
we have already demonstrated, is 
indispensably necessary to teach 
man that which is acceptable before 
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the Deity, cannot be obtainéd by 
man according to his own will and 
inclination, as it forms no necessary 
part of his nature; but it depends 
entirely on the will of the Most 
High. For that which is an ema- 
nation from the purest intelligence 
can only rest on corporeal matter, 
according to the will of that Most 
High Source from which it ema- 
nates, but cannot in any way be 
~ subject to the will or influence of 
corporeal matter. Therefore, the 
Heathens of the olden time held it 
to be impossible that the Spirit of 
the Deity should rest on any man, 
or that such man should prophesy 
by virtue of a power directly de- 
rived from God; but they thought 
that by erecting statues to certain 
constellations, and offering them in- 
cense under peculiar ceremonies, the 
spirit of such constellations might 
be evoked, and called down, to en- 
able the worshipper to predict future 
events. This is called CD), “ sor- 
cery:”’ And as a desire to pry into 
futurity, and to be acquainted with 
the events which are to befal them, 
is common to all men, the ancients 
attached themselves to sorcerers and 
astrologers. Some of them applied 
themselves to witchcraft, and the 
service of various impure spirits ; 
others worshipped the spirit of fire, 
and made their sons and daughters 
traverse the flames; while not a few 
paid their adoration to the spirit of 
the .air. But the sole purpose of 
their various systems of worship was, 
to evoke the influence of some one 
or other of these spirits, in order 
thereby to arrive at the knowledge 
of future events. The same end was 
pursued by those who passed their 
nights in burial-grounds, or in fu- 
neral vaults, offering incense to the 
dead. One of their ceremonies was, 
that a man and a woman stoodona 
tomb; the man at the head of the 
corpse, the woman at the feet; be- 
tween them there is a small bell. 
They both commence to exorcise the 
corpse, ringing the bell at intervals. 
The apparition is generally visible to 
the woman only: She tells the man 
what she sees; and he puts ques- 
tions and receives replies, which 
make known to him such events 
as are on the eve of occurring. The 
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formulas of invocation and exorcism 
which they use, and the ceremonies 
they perform, are minutely and cir- 
cumstantially described in their 
books ondemonology. But all such 
systems of divination, and attempts 
to pry into futurity, are strictly pro- 
hibited in the law, where it says, 
‘‘There shall not be found amongst 
thee any one that maketh his son or 
his daughter to pass through the 
fire, or that useth divination, or an 
observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer.” (Deut. 
xvili. 10, 11.) And the reason is 
added, (verse 12,) “‘ For whosoever 
doeth this is detestable unto the 
Lord thy God.” He (blessed be 
He!) is holy and pure. His ser- 
vants are sanctified, and free from 
impurity: Whereas the rites which 
we have enumerated, and which 
Holy Writ condemns, are addressed 
to impure and unholy beings. The 
Sacred Scriptures proceed to tell us, 
‘“*These nations whom thou art to 
conquer listen to observers of times, 
and unto diviners;” (verse 145) 
for, according to their opinion and 
belief, there is no Divine inspiration, 
and that it is only by means of un- 
holy rites that future events can be 
made known to man: “ But thou,” 
says Holy Writ, addressing the Is- 
raelites, “‘thou art not so appor- 
tioned by the Lord thy God;” to 
thee it is given to know that the 
Divine inspiration is afforded to 
man ; and, accordingly, “‘ a prophet, 
from amongst thee, from thy bre- 
thren, like unto me, will the Lord 
thy God raise unto thee; to him 
shall ye hearken.” (Verses 14, 15.) 
Not, as these nations imagine, an 
impure spirit evoked by constraint 
will make known to thee what is to 
happen; but a prophet, inspired by 
the Most High, will acquaint thee 
with what it behoves thee to know; 
and ‘to him shalt thou hearken.” 
Thus thou wilt be pure and perfect 
before the Lord thy God, uncon- — 
taminated by the abomination of 
witchcraft ; and not only wilt thou 
learn those events which are to be- 
tide thee, but likewise what actions 
are acceptable to thy God: And 
this last is the great purpose far 
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which Divine inspiration is imparted. 
For the prediction of future events 
is merely the test by which thy pro- 
phets are to approve themselves as 
the messengers of thy God, that they 
may gain and command perfect cre- 
dence. Accordingly we find, that 
the principal object of the prophets 
_ was, to exhort the nation to obey the 
law and its commandments: For 
the Divine inspiration was afforded 
to these prophets, in order that they 
might teach mankind how to attain 
that perfection of their purpose 
which results from doing that which 
is acceptable to the Deity; but not 
merely to make known to man those 
events which are hidden in the 
womb of futurity. 

Predictions rendered by exorcists are 
the results of an ardent imagination, 
heated and exalted by means of cer- 
tain ceremonies and performances. 
But such is not the case with the 
prophets of the Lord. It is true, 
that some of our sage philosophers 
have attempted to prove that pro- 
phecy was natural, and the effect of 
an exalted imagination; being either 
a kind of dream, or mental vision, 
to which man becomes disposed by 
profound study and wisdom. But 
experience and reason unite to refute 
such an attempt: The first demon- 
strates, that no prophecy has ever 
been pronounced by a philosopher, 
however sage and learned; but that 
this gift was mostly limited to the 
Israelites: Consequently this Divine 
inspiration, or Spirit of prophecy, 
must be supernatural; as, other- 
wise, it would not be confined to 
this particular people, but would be 
found spread amonst all the nations 
of the earth. These proofs of ex- 
perience are confirmed by reason; 
for those sorcerers, wizards, and 
exorcists, who heat their imagina- 
tions by means of rites and ceremo- 
nies, do never propound that which 
is acceptable to the Deity, as they 
are under an impure influence. 
Whereas the true prophets, being 
supernaturally inspired by the pure 
and holy emanation of God, can and 
do teach man that which really and 
truly promotes the perfection of his 
purpose for which he was created. 
The predictions which are pro- 
nounced by soothsayers and astro- 
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logers’ are sometimes true, and 
sometimes false; which is owing to 
two causes: 1. Because imagination 
generally creates that which is not, 
and mixes it up with that which is. 
2. Because Divine Providence may 
and does alter the course of events 
according to his own counsels, which 
no other power can penetrate. Thus 
these prognosticators cannot avoid 
predicting that which comes not to 
pass. As the prophet says, ‘‘ Let 
now arise, and aid thee, the astro- 
logers, the star-gazers, and monthly 
prognosticators of what they (the 
months) will produce unto thee.” 
(Isaiah xlvii. 13.) On the latter 
part of this verse our Rabbies re- 
marked: ‘‘ Of what they produce, 
not all that they produce;” for, 
owing to one or other of the two 
causes we have stated above, it is 
alike impossible that all they predict 
should be true, as that they should 
predict aii that comes to pass. But 
the prophet of the Lord, whose in- 
spiration emanates from the Holy 
One (blessed be He!) cannot by any 
possibility predict that which is un- 
true: As Holy Writ testifies of Sa- 
muel: ‘‘ Of all his words none fell to 
the ground; and all Israel, from 
Dan unto Beer-sheba, knew that 
Samuel was accredited to be a pro- 
phet unto the Lord.” (1 Samuel 
lili. 20.) The reality of his pro- 
phetic mission and character was 
approved by the fact, that all his 
words, without any exception, be- 
came verified, which never can be 
the case with the predictions of 
wizards, augurs, and the like. 

To this difference Balaam alludes 
when he says, ‘“‘For there is no 
witchcraft in Jacob, or sorcery in 
Israel: in due time it is told to Ja- 
cob, and to Israel what God hath 
done.”? (Num. xxiii. 27.) Do not 
think that the prosperity which is 
promised to the Israelites may be 
altered, like any other occurrence 
resulting from the natural course of 
events. Any such alteration is im- 
possible: For their welfare does not 
rest on the prognostication of wizard 
or sorcerer, but on that of pure pro- 
phecy, inspired by the Deity to fore- 
tel his immutable resolves. From 
all that we have here stated, it be- 


comes evident that all attempts of 
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human reason to force itself into the 
counsels of the Deity are vain, and 
either the juggling tricks of an heat- 
ed imagination, or the foul efflux of 
impure spirits. This Divine inspira- 
tion is a free and supernatural gift, 
imparted by the ‘Deity for the pur- 
pose of making known to men that 
which is acceptable to God, and pro- 
motes the perfection of their purpose; 
a knowledge which they could not 
poy attain without the aid of 

ivine inspiration imparted to one 
for the benefit of all. This Divine 
inspiration is a pure emanation from 
the Deity, and not the result of ima- 
gination ; but operating on the human 
mind, either directly or by the inter- 
mediate agency of angels, and ac- 

uainting man with that which, in 
the ordinary course of nature, he 
could not know. This is done either 
for his own immediate guidance, or 
for the instruction of others, with 
the general purpose of leading man- 
kind to felicity and _ perfection. 
There are, however, various degrees 
of prophecy. Some of the prophets 
receive the inspiration, not directly, 
but by means of internal visions, 
working on their mind. Thus, they 
see objects of terror in their visions, 
whichare more or less clear according 
to their own mental and moral per- 
fections. One prophet, for instance, 
saw female apparitions in his vision: 
“*T lifted up my eyes and saw: and, 
behold, two women went forth; the 
wind agitated their wings, for they 
had wings like those of a stork,’ 
&c. (Zechariah v. 9.) Other; prophets 
saw angels in large and. terrific 
shapes: ‘ His body was like a tur- 
quoise, his face like the appearance 
of lightning, his eyes like burning 
links, his arms and feet like red hot 
copper.” (Dan. x.6.) Other and 
similar visions and apparitions are 
related by the prophets, which were 
internal and present to their mind’s 
eye alone. Soni of the prophets 
did not attain a higher degree of in- 
spiration; whilst others, gradually 
ascending in perfection, received the 
divine communication directly and 
without the intermediate aid of 
visions. This most high degree of 
prophecy, that of immediate and 
constant communion with the Deity, 
was attained by Moses our teacher 
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—peace be with him! Having, in 
the first instance, become inspired b 
the vision of an angel in a flame of 
fire, operating on his inward mind, 
he subsequently became favoured 
with the direct communication of . 
the Divine Spirit, free from all 
visions or apparitions. And though 
at the first an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to him, yet, subsequently, 
the Holy One says of him, ‘‘ Face to 
face I speak to him, he beholds the . 
presence of the Deity clearly, not 
darkly in visions.”” (Num. xii. 8.) 
Thus the Divine inspiration was di- 
rectly imparted to him, and there- 
fore his predictions are clear, distinct, 
and without any obsctre or enigmatic 
parts. This highest degree of pro- 
phetic power was likewise imparted 
to the whole Israelitish nation, when 
they received the law at Mount 
Sinai: As Holy Writ declares: 
‘* Face to face the Lord spake unto 
you on the mount out of the midst of 
the fire.” (Deut. v. 4.) As it pleas- 
ed the Most High, when he gave the 
law through Moses, to evince his 
presence and will so clearly and dis- 
tinctly, as to leave no room whatever 
for the influence of imagination, of 
the workings of doubt and suspicion ; 
the highest degree of prophecy,— 
direct communication with the De- 
ity, which in the language of Holy 
Writ is called ‘‘ face to face,”—was 
on this momentous occasion bestowed 
on them. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue following question here pre- 
sents itself: ‘‘ As all prophecy ema- 
nates from the same source, (the 
Deity,) and is imparted for the same 
purpose, (to teach mankind what is 
acceptable to God,) how comes it 
that the visions of different prophets, 
though relating tothe same subject, 
are various? one prophet behold- 
ing the presence of the Holy One 
under one appearance, and another 
under a different appearance.” In 
reply to this question we state, that 
the various visions of different pro- 
phets, and their diversity of expres- 
sions, do not disprove the fact that 
all their prophecies emanated from 
the same source, and were imparted 
for the same purpose For the same 
cause produces various effects, 
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according to the divers dispositions 
of the eubjects on which it operates. 
The same fire which melts wax 
hardens salt. In like manner the 
eoul, although, according to the 
unanimous opinion of all philoso- 
phers, one and indivisible in its es- 
sence, dloes, nevertheless, evince va- 
rious effects on different parts of the 
body subjected to its operations. For 
these effects on the brain, the liver, 
‘and the heart are different and dis- 
tinct; yet all combine for the same 
purpose, the preservation of the body. 
In the various parts of the same 
body we likewise behold different 
operations; all of which proves what 
we before asserted, that one cause 
can and does produce various effects, 
through the diversity either of the 
agents or of the places on which 
such cause operates. Thus, like- 
wise, the visions of the prophets are 
different, either through the diver- 
sity of the agents by means of whom 
these visions are imparted, or owing 
to the variety of disposition peculiar 
to each prophet; notwithstanding 
that all these visions flow from the 
same source and are intended for the 
same purpose. Accordingly in the 
Divine reproof addressed to Aaron 
and Miriam it is said, ‘‘ If there be 
amongst you a prophet of the Lord, 
I make myself known to him in 
a vision, or speak to him in adream. 
Not thus my servant Moses, in all 
my house he is faithful. Face to 
face I speak to him, he beholds the 
presence of the Deity clearly, not 
darkly in visions.”” (Num. xii. 6-8.) 
‘Here the Holy One expressly declares 
that it is He who speaketh to the 
prophet darkly and in visions, as he 
speaks to Moses clearly and face to 
face; which completely and full 
proves our position, that althoug 
the Divine inspiration, in all cases, 
emanates from the same source, it 
nevertheless varies its effects accord- 
ing to the agency employed, or the 
eculiar disposition of the prophet. 
e must, therefore, not be surprised 
when one prophet declares that he saw 
‘*the} Lord sitting on a high and ex- 
alted throne ;” that another prophet 
roclaims that he has seen ‘the 
Lord like an aged man, ina garment 
of snowy white; the hair of his head 
like spotless wool; ” whilst another 
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prophet asserts he has seen “ the 
Lord like unto a man of war;”’ and 
many other similar instances. In 
like manner various prophets differ- 
ently describe the agents, by means 
of whom the vision was imparted to 
them. One, as we have already 
stated, relates of the angel he saw, 
that his body was like unto a tur- 
quoise, &c. ‘To another he appears 
like a man clothed in linen garments. 
Whilst a third sees him in a carriage 
drawn by bay, spotted, and white 
horses. These diversities are either 
owing to the dispoition of the pro- 
phet, or the medium through which 
the vision is imparted to him. Our 
Rabbies have already long ago eluci- 
dated this subject in Bereshith 
Rabbah, chap. iv., where} they state, 
‘* A certain Cuthi (Heathen) inquired 
of R. Mier: ‘Is it possible that He, 
of whom it is said, J fill the heavens 
and the earth, should have spoken to 
Moses from the midst of the ark of 
covenant?’ R, Mier replied, ‘ Bring 
me a largemirror.’ He did so, and 
the Rabbi said to him, ‘ Look at thy 
image reflected in this mirror. It 
will appear large; but bring mea 
small mirror, and thy image reflected 
therein appears small. If thou, made 
of a material body, canst thus appear 
large or small according to the me- 
dium in which thou art reflected ; 
how much more is it inthe power of 
Him, at whose bidding the universe 
was created, to assume such size or 
appearance as he may deem proper!” 
It seems that this Cuthi intended 
to assert, that all prophecy does 
not emanate from God, but - is 
merely the effect of imagina- 
tion, as was likewise maintained by 
those philosophers whose opinions 
we have already quoted. And he 
supports his assertion by instancing 
the difference between the immensity 
of the-Godhead which fills all space, 
and the narrow dimensions of the 
ark from which God spoke to Moses. 
The: Rabbi, however, refutes his 
opinion, by proving that diversity is 
owing to the medium operated upon, 
and not to the cause which operates ; | 
as different mirrors reflect any given 
figure, large or small, clear or dark, 
according to their own respective 
size and quality, although the image 


reflected still remains the same, 
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Thus no variation or diversity exists 
in the source of prophecy, but solely 
in the means selected for its com- 
munication. And as an image re- 
flected in a mirror still continues in- 
dependent of such reflection, so like- 
wise the Most High, whom no hu- 
man eye can behold, ‘is independent 
of whatever appearance the Prophet 
may behold in his vision; for as the 
reflection of the mirror is not the 
object reflected, so likewise the vision 
of the Prophet manifests but a re- 
flection, not the Divine Essence it-. 
self. But should the question be 
put, “‘ How can the vision be a mere 
reflection, while the prediction it 
conveys is true?” we reply, that if 
a man dreams that a person commu- 
nicates a certain information to him, 
which he retains and finds correct 
when awake, although the commu- 
nicant was unreal, yet the commu- 
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nication was real; so likewise, al- 
though the vision which appears to 
the Prophet is mental only, and has 
no real and palpable existence, (a 
fact of which he is perfectly aware,) 
yet the information that it conveys 
to him is real and true. 

From all that we have hitherto 
said, it becomes evident, that what- 
ever diversity is apparent in the vari- 
Ous visions of different Prophets, it 
nevertheless remains an indisputable 
fact, that such diversity is not in the 
source or purpose of the prophecy, 
but solely in the means by which, 
and in the disposition of those to 
whom, it is imparted ; and accord- 
ingly our Rabbies say, in the Tal- 
mud, (treatise Sanhedrin, folio 89,) 
‘*Though the same subject be im- 
parted to many Prophets, yet no two 
of them behold the same vision.” 

(To be continued.) 
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TREATISE. Tamid, FOLIO 37. 
In his progress of conquest through Asia, Alexander the Great 


visited the southern parts of Judea. 


The elders of the Jewish nation 


went forth to meet him. The monarch had often heard the wisdom of 
the Jewish Sages highly eulogized, and therefore felt delighted at the 

opportunity of” conversing with them. In the course of the interview, . 
the following dialogue took place between him and them :— 


Alexander—Who is most justly 
entitled to the appellation of 
“ Sage?” 

The Elders.—He who at all times 
foresees the result of present under- 
takings. 

Alex.—Who is most truly a Hero? 

Elders.—He who subdues his pas- 
sions. 

Alex—Who is truly rich? 

Elders —He who is_ contented 
with little. 

Alex.—What ought man to do to 
live well? 

Elders.—He must accustom him- 
self to privations. 

Alex.—What must man do to 
shorten the duration of his life ? 

. Elders.—He needs but accustom 
himself to luxuriousness. 

Alex.— What means must man 
employ to render himself beloved by 
all? 

Elders.—Let him avoid assuming 
any superiority above others. 

Aler.—Do you consider me as 


more happy than yourselves, or 
not? 

Elders.—Yes, we do so consider 
thee, if thou employest thy power 
to the welfare of mankind. - 

Alex.—Who is the wisest amongst 
you? 

Elders.—We are perfect equals: 
This .thou canst perceive by the 
unanimity of our replies. 

Alex.—What induces you to op- 
pose our religious tenets? 

Elders.—Their incongruities. 

Alex.—What is to prevent me 
from causing you all to be put to | 
death? 

Elders.—Thy honour. * For 
though our lives are in thy hands, 
yet a breach of faith is beyond the 
power of so great a monarch. 

Alexander smiled, and dismissed 
them richly gifted. 


* The King told them, at the commence- 
ment of the conversation, freely to state 
their opinions, and not to fear displeasing 
him. : j 


—»—. 
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V. ON HEBREW SYNONYMES. 
(Continued from page 288.) 


Wid; MOND; INOS 


Tuese verbs are rendered, in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘to delay, tarry, defer, and 
linger.” The learned author of 
bys }1* defines the Hebrew verbs 
thus: 8, he says, signifies, ‘a 
delay from choice ;”) TD70, “a de- 
lay from accident;” and wi, ‘“‘a 
delay from  bashfulness.”  - With 
humble deference to such great 
authority on most topics, we may 
attempt to intimate that this classi- 
fication does not well accord, unless 
in a very constrained sense, with the 
various passages in which these 
verbs occur. We may, therefore, 
venture to define them in the follow- 
ing manner: 8, from the prepo- 
sition TIN, “after,” denotes “a 
delay from a want of punctuality,” 
the action not having been perform- 
ed in due time, although accom- 
plished soon afterwards; and ITs 
can be rendered, ‘‘to defer, or put 
off.” ‘‘When thou makest a vow, 
“msn 85, thou shalt not defer pay- 
ing it.” (Deuteronomy xxiii. 21.) 
Iwan one, “And the young 
man did not defer doing the thing.” 
(Gen. xxxiv. 19.) Again: In his 
prayer Daniel said, ‘‘ Hearken, O 
Lord! do,  78n7>s, and defer 
not.” (Daniel ix. 19.) All these, 
and many others, are expressive of 
the same meaning as that which is 
here denoted. . 

i701, found only in the hithpael 
MOMONN, is composed of the dnter- 
rogative pronoun Dd, “what,” 
which is here repeated, or doubled, 
to express a delay from hesitation, 
or want of determination. This re- 
petition, T2-D, is very common 
in Hebrew words, expressive of a 
want of order and regularity: As 
4955, from 554, “to confuse, con- 
found ;”’ JD5p, from 35D, “to en- 
tangle:” And in nouns we aay, 
FIDDDS, from FDS, “a mixed or 
heterogeneous multitude ; ” JD5n, 
from 3D, “a changeling,” “one 
who is undetermined in his opi. 
nions.”” 

* R. Naphtali Hirts Wessely. 


This mode of repeating words is not - 
uncommon in the English language ; 
as riff-raff, pell-mell, zig-zag, &c.s 
all-expressive of a want of regularity 
and order. Thus OM conveys 
a want of determination, and is 
properly translated in the English 
Bible, ‘‘ to linger.” In the history 
of Lot it is said, TONDN, “ Helin. 
gered ;” (Gen, xix. 16;) not being 
determined whether he was to be- 
lieve the warning of the angels or 
not. In the history of Joseph we 
find, TD TONN 555 15, «* Except 
we had lingered.” (Gen. xliii. 10.) 
In various other places this verb 
expresses lingering, hesitation, &c. 

ww, in the conjugation Syn, 
like wi, “to be ashamed,’’ in bp, 
expresses the longest possible delay, 
&c., mostly from unexpected causes: 
As wianty in, « they tarried till 
they were ashamed” of waiting any 
any longer: (Judges: iii. 25:) 
Mw wwanm >, “that Moses delay- 
ed:” (Exod. xxxii. 1:) Moses staid 
too long; so the people almost de- 
spaired of his returning. This verb 
occurs but seldom in Scripture, and 
is understood in the same sense as 
here explained. 


bpa5 and pn 

Tue difference between these two 
verbs appears very plainly in Scrip- 
ture; they signify “to wash and 
cleanse,” with this distinction: ¥m 
expresses ‘‘a washing of the body 
or flesh in general.” Thus 
wap, “ And he shall wash his . 
Jlesh with water: (Lev. xvi. 24:) 
WAip Hymn, % Thou shalt wash the 
tnward part.’ (Exod. xxix. 17.) It 
may also be translated, “‘ to bathe : ” 
As, ‘‘ The daughter of Pharaoh went 
yrm15 to bathe on the river side.” 
(Exodus ii. 5.) Hence m¥N5, 
‘‘a bathing place.” (Cant. iv, 2.) 

But 035 applies only to ‘‘a wash- 
ing of garments,” and is mostly fol. 
lowed by 312, 125, or mbow: As 
VOID: W929 pa DAS! IIA AD 
tonbnw, The participial noun is 
D312, <As, “the fuller’s field: ” 
(Isaiah vii. 3:) “ As fuller’s soap.” 
(Mal. iii. 2.) In a metaphorical sense 
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it conveys the idea of “cleansing or 
purifying the heart from sin:” As 
99D 93D35, “O cleanse me from my 
sins!” (Psalm li. 4:) 20290; 
“Wash me, that I may be whiter 
than snow:” (Psalm li. 9:) For if 
Srba Daan, thou washest thyself 
with nitre, &c., thy iniquity is marked 
before thee.” (Jer. ii. 22.) This 
clear distinction exists between the 
two verbs throughout Holy Writ. 


yop and wi 


Tue principal idea of both is, “the 
actual meeting of two. persons or ob- 
jects that have been moving towards 
one another in a particular direc- 
tion.’ The verb 15, with.., signi- 
fies generally, ‘‘to fall upon one,” 
or, ‘‘to injure one:” As 
sat yap di, “That they may not 
use thee ill in another field ;”? (Ruth 
ii. 22;) or, “to border upon:” As, 
iw. yap, “He bordered on 
Jericho.” (Joshua xvi. 7.) 

There is, however, a nice distinc- 
tion between these two verbs, accord- 
ing to the author of mobw ny,* 
which is deserving of notice. 45, 
he says, denotes ‘an accidental 
meeting, where there was no inten- 
tion of the parties to come together, 
but they met by chance:” As, 
yapn 5, “If thou meet thine ene- 


my’s ox:” (Exodus xxlil. 4:) 
wap, ‘They met Moses and 
Aaron.” (Exodus v. 20.) Hence is 


derived the noun 18, “ accident, 
chance, rencontre,” which is cognate 
with the verb Mp, ‘to meet by 
chance.” 

The verb yib, according to the 
learned author, is composed of two 
words, Hh, ‘“‘here,” and 4, “‘to 
touch.” The verb wb, which he 
thinks is a compound of t/4 and 7B, 
expresses ‘a mer ang 2) design and 
purpose ;” namely, that the persons 
thus met bad to accomplish a certain 
object or purpose: And in this sense 
it is cognate with the verb 8¥D, “‘ to 
find out the object looked for, or 
searched after.”’ A few examples 
will explain this: Jtvab? 95, ‘‘ When 
Pa brother Esau should: meet thee.” 
(Gen. xxxii. 17.) By the context it 


* R. Salomon Pappenheim. 
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appears that Esau went on purpose 
to meet Jacob; therefore, w15, and 
not 15, is here used. Again: 
WTwap, “And he met him on the 
mountain of God.” (Exodus iv. 27.) 
Here, also, it appears that Aaron 
came expressly to meet Moses ; as it 
is said, “‘ And he also goeth to meet 
thee.” (Exodus iv. 14.) And, in a 
figurative sense, the Psalmist says, 
Swabs mosicvtDn, “Mercy and 
truth are met together.’ (Psalm 
lxxxv. 14.) In various other pas- 
sages of Scripture we may venture to 
define these two verbs according to 
the nice distinction here stated. 


pis and m3 


Tux principal idea of these verbs 
is ‘‘a removal from a place of danger 
to a place of safety.” The shades 
which distinguish them are these: 
72 denotes ‘‘ a clandestine escape,” 
and expresses the flight at a great 
distance, with the probability of the 
party never returning again. But 
pia conveys the idea of ‘runnin 
away from immediate danger,” aad 
may be effected openly. A few ex- 
amples will suffice to explain this: 
When Moses fied from Pharaoh, it 
is said, wo m2, “And Moses 
fled,” &c. (Exodus ii. 15.) He fied 
from Egypt, not to return until he 
heard, CowsNT729 IND-79, “ All 
the men are dead who sought thy 
life.’ (Exod. iv. 19.) And, in a 
figurative sense, we find, by¥D m2", 
““And he fied like a shadow.” 
(Job xiv. 2.) This verb is often fol- 
lowed by the possessive 9, or the pre- 
position bs: As,o8 J7 M3, “ Flee 


thou to Laban my _ brother.” 
(Gen. xxvii. 43.) | Many other 
instances occur. The ingenious 


author mentioned in the preceding 
article considers 2 as compound- 
ed of mio and sa, “to be at 
large, “to come ;” and the noun, 
in Rabbinical Hebrew, is 3°52, 
‘* escape.” 

Of the verb D1} we have the fol- 
lowing examples: In the history of 
Joseph, when he fled from Potiphar’s 
wife, it is said, D3"), ‘‘ And he fled, 
and got him out,” to avoid the dan- 
ger of committing a crime: ‘ And 
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the Egvptians 12°D3, fled against it,’’ 
(Exodus xiv. 2,) to escape the dan- 
ger of the approaching sea. The 
person who killed {another by acci- 
dent is directed D135, “‘ to flee to the 
city of refuge.” (Num. xxxv. 15.) 
And in a figurative sense, also: 
to d55yn 9091, “Till the shadows 
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flee away:” (Cant. ii. 17:) For, 
when the sun rises, the shadows 
retire. Again: ‘‘At thy rebuke 
}1D13°, they fled.”” (Psalm civ. 7.) 
Hence the noun D130, “‘a protection 
and refuge from danger.” Thus are 
these two verbs to be critically dis- 
tinguished. M. J 


(To be continued.) 
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pany op ye mow, Schmonah Perakim Leranbam. 
EIGHT CHAPTERS OF ETHICS. 
BY MAIMONIDES. 
(Continued from page 239.) ° 


In addition to what we have thus 
stated, it becomes our duty to eluci- 
date some passages of Holy Writ 
which have led many to entertain 
the erroneous opinion, that God sub- 
jects man to predestination. Sucha 

assage is the one in which the 
Deity saith to Abraham, ‘Thou 
must know, that thy seed shall be 
strangers in a land which belongeth 
not to them; and they shall be en- 
slaved, and they shall be maltreated, 
during four hundred years. But the 
nation to whom they shall be sub- 
jected will I judge.” (Gen. xv. 13, 
14.) From this prediction, many 
deduce this argument: ‘‘Is it not 
vident that the Egyptians were pre- 

estined by the Deity to oppress 
the seed of Abraham? Why, then, 
were they punished? Were they 
not forced, in accordance with the 
Divine decree here predicted, to en- 
slave the seed of Abraham?” The 
answer to this argument is :. Suppose 
we say the Divine decree is, that 
‘‘of the men to be hereafier born, 
some are to be observers of the law, 
and others transgressors; some are 
to be wicked, and others pious ;”— 
this decree would certainly be ac- 
complished. But it does not thence 
result, that those evil-doers must 
necessarily and unavoidably do evil, 
or that this righteous man must ne- 
cessarily and unavoidably do what is 
right. On the contrary, every evil- 
dver becomes such from his own 
choice : Had he preferred to be righ- 
teous, it was in his power, and no 
one prevented him. And the righte- 
ous likewise, had he preferred to do 


evil, was unimpeded in his choice. 
For the Divine decree was not pro- 
nounced against certain individuals 
only, of whom it might be said, 
‘‘They are predestined, and must 
obey what is decreed against them.” 
It was pronounced against the whole 
human race generally ; every indi- 
vidual of which does, nevertheless, 
retain the free choice and volition 
which is one of the constituent prin- 
ciples of his nature and being. Ac- 
cording to this definition, every or 
any individual Egyptian had it in 
his power not to maltreat or injure 
the seed of Abraham, if such had 
been his determination; as no one 
was peculiarly predestined to be 
their oppressor. 

The same answer will also apply 
to that other passage which is some- 
times used as an argument for pre- 
destination; namely, ‘‘ Behold, when 
thou sleepest with thy fathers, this 
people will arise, and prostitute itself 
to the worship of the strange gods 
of the land to which they are coming, 
and forsake me, and break my cove- 
nant which I have made with them. 
Then will my anger be kindled 
against them in that day, and I will 
abandon them, and I will hide my 
face from them,” &c. (Deut. xxx, 
16,17.) There is no real distinction 
between what is here said, and these 
words subjoined : ‘Whosoever is” 
guilty of idolatry will meet with cer- 
tain pupishment.”? But should no 
one be found who commits that of- 
fence, the denunciation becomes a 
nullity, and all the curses unfulfilled. 

(To be continued.) : 
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I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 


AND BEARING OF NATIONS, 
(Continued from page 293.) 


CAUSES. 

WE trust it has been satisfactorily 
shown, that through the proper ad- 
ministering of the Divine laws, and 
by their observance of them, the 
Israelites had, at the time of the 
death of Solomon, not only attained 
to a powerful and happy condition 
among the nations, but that the be- 
neficent and ennobling character of 
those laws had produced correspond- 
ing effects on the bearing and ex- 
pression of countenance of the peo- 
_ ple generally. 

It is now our melancholy task to 
treat of that part of the history of 
our people, in which the laws of man 
were substituted for those of the 
Deity—The will of a mortal prince 
for that of the Governor of the uni- 
verse; its unfavourable  conse- 
quences, both on their condition 
and appearance, may easily be fore- 
seen and imagined. 

The Israelites were about to learn, 
by sad experience, that the warning 
given them, when they asked for a 
king, emanated from the highest 
authority; and that the happiness 
and salvation of future generations 
were involved in their obstinate ad- 
herence to that request. 

It is evident that Solomon, shortly 
before his death, had already begun 
to enact laws of his own, which were 
directly at variance with the spirit of 
the Divine laws: For the great 
wealth derived from the sources al- 
ready mentioned proving insufficient 
to support his luxurious establish- 
ments, and to meet his inordinate 
expenditure on objects tending as 
little to the glory of his God as to 
the happiness of the people, he ap- 
pears to have laid on them unbear- 
able burthens, in order to supply the 
deficiency. 

The cbaige which at this time 
was about to take place in the laws, 
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manners, and customs of the Israel. 
ites, had been productive of such 
vital consequences, not only to 
themselves, but to the whole human 
race, that we shall be held excused 
for dwelling here, a little, upon a 
topic of such absorbing interest. 

If we examine into the nature of 
the laws and government of the 
Hebrews under their judges, (and 
the kings, until the latter days of 
Solomon, regulated themselves en- 
tirely by them,) we shall discover 
nothing in ancient or modern history 
to be compared to them. No peo- 
ple ever possessed more personal 
liberty, and yet none were ever un- 
der such great, but wholesome, re- 
straints. ‘The head of the govern- 
ment was in reality the Sovereign of 
the universe: and we must call to 
mind that when constituting the Is- 
raelites a nation, He, for the second 
time since the creation of man, most 
clearly and impressively gives it to 
be understood, that a voluntary ser- 
vice was that which alone was ac- 
ceptable to Him; for we learn that, 
at Sinai, the people, having been 
sanctified and brought before him; 
were asked, in the most solemn 
manner, whether they were willing 
to undertake His service. At the 
moment of conferring upon them 
the highest favour it is possible for 
us to imagine, He still makes it 
known that it will be bestowed only 
on their expressing a willingness to 
receive it; He will not impose it 
upon them. And what a law was 
there offered them! Whilst probing 
the innermost recesses of his heart, 
and exposing every weakness of his 
nature, we perceive that all its ordi- 
nances are for the good of man. It 
is a tender, an‘affectionate and wise 
Father, advising and regulating the 
conduct of his beloved children ; in- 
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viting them to lay their disconsolate 
head, when under afflictions imsepa- 
rable from this temporary state, 
upon his paternal breast,—to lean 
upon his strong arm for support 
when likely to fall—to make of him 
their confidential friend as well as 
ruler.—Every thing is given by Him 
—blessinus are poured out without 
measure ; and what does He ask in 
return? That his children should 
live and enjoy his benefits by lend- 
ing a willing ear to his admonitions 
and advice ; the only object of which 
was their own good. 

We may inspect as minutely as we 
please the laws given by the Deity 
to the Israelites, and we shall find, 
as might be expected, that they con- 
template nothing but the well-being 
of the whole community,—of the 
lowest as of the highest. None 
could draw from them any sanction 
for sacrificing the national welfare to 
his own selfish purposes. 

This is so clearly inculcated in 
them, that, from the death of Solo- 
mon until the destruction of the 
temple he built, when the nation 
lost its independence, we find the 
wicked princes that reigned over 
Israel and Judah respectively dur- 
ing that period, were anxious about 
nothing so much as the obliterating, 
out of the minds of their people, all 
recollection of the divine laws; for 
they were so many witnesses against 
them. They consequently encourag- 
ed, and even compelled, the people 
to bow down to false gods, and to 
adopt the impure rites and horrid 
customs which belonged to their 
worship, in conjunction with that of 
the true God. They put the Levites 
to death, and must have taken such 
special care to destroy every trans- 
cript of the law, as well as recollec- 
tion of its contents, that the greatest 
exultation was expressed by Josiah 
the good king of Judah, and the 
whole nation, on the discovery of 
the original copy of it; but the 
greatest consternation soon succeed- 
ed their joy on learning its awful 
denunciations; proving most clearly 
the success that had attended the 
impious efforts of the wicked princes 
to suppress all knowledge of it, for 
the purpose of substituting their own 
twill for the laws of God. 


Immediately after the death of 
Solomon, the people, with Jeroboam 
at their head, apply to Rehoboam 
for some alleviation of the burthens 
laid upon them by his father. ‘The 
young prince rejects the advice of 
his ancient counsellors, and adopts 
a quite contrary course, recommend- 
ed by his juvenile courtiers. The 
people on coming, according to his 
appointment, at the end of three 
days, to learn his answer, are rough- 
ly told, ‘“‘ My father made your yoke 
heavy, but J will add thereto; my 
father also chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scorpi- 
ons.” Whereupon ten of the tribes 
immediately declare themselves ab- 
solved from his service, and subse- 

uently make Jeroboam king over 

them; Judah and Benjamin only 
now remaining under the govern- 
ment of Rehoboam. From thence- 
forward the kings governing the ten 
revolted tribes were denominated, 
‘“‘the kings of Israel,’? while those 
over Judah and Benjamin were call- 
ed, “‘ the kings of Judah.” . 

Thus the nation, divided into two 
separate and hostile kingdoms, be- 
came incapable of keeping the na- 
tions they had subdued in subjec- 
tion; and their frequent and bloody 
contests-with each other tended still 
further to weaken and render them, 
at length, an easy prey to the enemies 
that attacked them. 

Jeroboam, apprehending that his 
own people, resorting to Jerusalem 
to keep there the appointed festivals, 
might thereby be led to place them- 
selves again under the government 
of Rehoboam, and put himself to 
death, takes the bold and impious 
step of raising an insuperable bar- 
rier to a reconciliation ever taking 

lace between the now separated 
hodies of the nation, by causing to 
be made, and presenting to his peo- 
ple, two calves of gold, ‘and telling 
them, ‘‘It is too much for you to go 
up to Jerusalem: Behold thy gods, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt.” 

It would not be easy to account 
for the Israelites immediately falling 
into the idolatrous worship offered 
them by Jeroboam, were we not, in 
some measure, relieved from the dif- 
ficulty by the recollection, that Solo- 
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‘mon, in his latter days, had done the 
nation the irreparable injury of 
weakening their attachment to the 
pure and sublime religion of their 
fathers, by his impious and execra- 
ble example of erecting altars to 
false gods, to please his foreign 
wives.}. Such an example set by one 
who was looked upon by his people 
as ‘possessed of wisdom beyond all 
men, must have had a most perni- 
cious effect on their minds, and would 
deservedly render the name of this 
prince detestable to the descendants 
of the people whose subsequent un- 
happy destiny he has most probably 
been instrumental in producing, by 
so criminal an act. Jeroboam, like- 
wise, addressed himself to the guilty 
indolence of mankind, when he put 
the matter on the footing, that: ‘‘ it 
was too much trouble for the people 
to go up to Jerusalem to serve their 
God.” Ungrateful mortals! ye are 
prone enough to call upon your 
Maker for protection when in need 
of it,—for blessings to be showered 
upon you without measure ; but 
when it is the question to evince a 
sense of your obligations, ye seek a 
thousand excuses to evade the per- 
formance of the slightest of your 
duties towards Him; and his house 
of prayer may be desolate and the 
receptacle for noxious and unclean 
creatures, for what ye care. 

The festivals which Jeroboam 
instituted at the same time in honour 
of the gods he had erected, were, no 
doubt, such as ministered to sensu- 
ality and impure desires—too apt to 
cause mankind to give up heaven 
itself for their disgusting and tran- 
sient enjoyments. 

Hence we perceive how the selfish 
interests of princes induce them 
often to mislead a whole people. 
They care not what irreligion or im- 
morality they introduce among them, 
provided they can securely reign 
over them; not for the nation’s 
good, but for their own selfish pur- 
poses. Inno history, as in this of 
the Jews, has the rise of false reli- 
gion and the establishing of immoral 
and cruel rites and customs, been so 
clearly traced to its true source. 

It is quite unnecessary for our 
purpose to go over all the events of 
this dark period in the annals of our 
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nation, which was not, however, 
without some gleams of sunshine, 
and notable instances of more auspi- 
cious intervals; proving, beyond 
contradiction, that their wicked 
princes were mainly to blame for the 
derelictions of the people; for, as 
often as a good prince reigned over 
them they are found ready to follow 
rejoicingly the better road in which 
he led them. The source at which 
the flame in their breasts had been 
lit was too pure for it ever to be 
totally extinguished, and we conse- 
quently perceive, that whenever they 
approached again the sacred foun- 
tain,—the law,—it burst out afresh 
in all its wonted brilliancy. 

During this period the evidences 
crowd upon us to show the purpose 
for which the Deity had selected the 
Israelites,—and the most anxious 
care is displayed in consequeuce, for 
keeping them to his service, or for 
inducing them to return when they 
had swerved from it; but every re- 
proof, remonstrance, and _ punish- 
ment proving unavailing, both with 
king and people, there really appears 
to have remained no other means for 
preventing the Israelites becoming 
as abandoned in their conduct, and 
as ignorant of true religion as other 
nations, than the withdrawing of 
them, through the interposition of 
the Deity, from the government of 
their gimlty princes, the principal 
cause of those disorders. We con- 
sequently learn, that in the time of 
Hoshea, king of Israel, the king of 
Assyria comes against Samaria, con- 
quers the whole of it, makes the 
greater part of the inhabitants cap- 
tives, and distributes them in the 
cities of the Medes. (2 Kings xvii.) 

Judah subsequently receives her 
punishment for her misdeeds; for, 
in the reign of her prince Zedekiah, 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
comes against and takes Jerusalem, 
burns the temple and principal edi- 
fices, dismantles the city, and takes 
all the better classes of inhabitants 
captives to Babylon and its provinces, 

We have intentionally thus briefly 
adverted to the terrible catastrophe 
which befel our nation at that dis- 
tressing period, to avoid harrowing 
the feelings of our readers with de- 
tails of the horrors of the siege, 
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As faithfully as all the promises 
for good made to our people had 
been kept by the Deity, so were his 
denunciations of evil accomplished. 
On no single point has a pretence 
been left for either the Israelites or 
other nations to cast the shadow of 
a doubt on the Divine origin of those 
promises and denunciations; nor, 
consequently, to question the truth 
of the revelations and predictions 
contained in the sacred volume : And 
he must be wilfully blind who does 
not recognise in the whole the 
word and finger of the Most High. 

It was in the course of those stir- 
ring events in the history of the 
Israelites which led to the loss of 
their independence, and the destruc- 
tion of their temple and city, that 
the greater portion of the most emi- 
nent of their prophets arose. ‘The 
boldness, disinterestedness, and de- 
votion they evinced in the perform- 
ance of the services to which they 
were appointed by the Deity, afford 
the most unequivocal proofs both of 
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the truth of their mission, and of © 


that highmindedness which the pure 
and sublime religion of the Jews was 
calculated to inspire. Their lan- 
guage, as we have before remarked, 
offers incontestable evidence of the 
exalted sentiments and highly culti- 
vated understanding of the people. 
Nor can it be supposed, however 
persevering their wicked princes had 
been in endeavouring to obliterate 
all those ground-works for erecting 
such noble attainments upon, that 
they had succeeded effectually; in- 
deed the subsequent history of the 
Israelites whilst in captivity, as we 
shall have occasion to show, removes 
all doubt upon the subject. 

We may, then, fairly assume, that, 
notwithstanding the many dark 
spots in their history, there was no 
period, whilst they dwelt in their 
own land, in which we can present 
to ourselves the Israelites as a people 
possessed of an ignoble mien, but 
very much the contrary. A.A. L. 

(To be continued.) 
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mox noon, Mescheth Aboth: ‘‘THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 


795 }®. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 
(Continued from page 295.) 


HILLEL and Shammai obtained the traditions from them. Hillel said, ‘‘ Be among the 
disciples of Aaron; love peace, and pursue it ; love mankind, and cause them to ap- 


proach the law.” (I. 12.) 


CommEntTARY. Be among the dis- 
ciples of Aaron—This founder of the 
sacerdotal line was not only most 
pious, but Holy Writ affords him its 
testimony when it says, ‘‘ Thy 
Thummim and thy Urim to the man 
of thy piety.”’ (Deut. xxxili. 8.) His 
principal quality was the desire of 
peace; not only externally with his 
fellow-men, but internally with him- 
self. He was the elder brother of 
Moses, whose prophet (or orator) he 
was appointed to be in Egypt; as it 
is said, “ Thou shalt be unto him as 
a God, and Aaron thy brother shall 
be thy prophet.” (Exod. iv. 16.) But 
although his younger brother was 
thus exalted above him, he did not 
envy his elevation, but even rejoiced 
at his superior dignity, as we read : 
‘‘ He goes forth to meet thee; and 
when he sees thee he will rejoice in 


his heart;”? and furthermore, “‘ He 
met him at the mountain of God, 
and he kissed him.” (Exod. iv. 143; 
27.) Peace, inward tranquillity, and 
happiness of mind, are the greatest 
blessings that Providence  be- 
stows on man. The divine promise 
is, that the day will come when this 
most precious gift shall be extended 
to all mankind; as it is said, ‘‘ I 
hear what God speaketh ; for he pro- 
claims peace to his people, and to 
his pious, that they shall no more 
return to folly.” (Psalm Ixxxv. 9.) 
He who attains inward peace, which 
can only be done by the perfect sub- 
jugation of his passions, and ardent 
love of his Creator, will avoid sin 
and folly. Accordingly, the crowning 

race of the Lord is peace. For when 

is Priests, instructed by him, bless- 
ed the people, their words were, ‘‘ The 
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Lord bless thée and preserve thee : 
The Lord let his countenance shine 
on thee, and be merciful unto thee : 
The Lord turn his face to thee, and 
pent thee peace.”” (Num. vi. 24-26.) 

his perfect inward peace constituted 
the peculiar piety and excellence of 
Aaron: Therefore the prophet saith, 
**My covenant was with him, life 
and peace. The Jaw of truth was in 
his mouth. In peace and righteous- 
ness walked he with me. For the 
lips of the priest preserved know- 
ledge. Instruction was sought from 
his lips, for he was a messenger of 
the Lord of Hosts.” (Mal. ii. 5-7.) 
Strive, therefore, to become the dis- 
ciple of Aaron; imitate him; and, 
in order to do this, thou must 

Love peace, and pursue it—Not 
only must thy conduct be peaceful 
towards thy fellow-men, but thou 
must love and cherish peace within 
thyself. The constant aim of thy pur- 
suits must be, to cultivate peace 
with thy God, with thy fellow-men, 
and thyself, and to promulgate con- 
cord and good-will as far as thy in- 
fluence can possibly extend. In 
these pursuits thou must persevere ; 
nor be discouraged if thy kind efforts 
are thwarted by those to whose wel- 
fare they are directed. For, as the 
object of man’s existence on earth is 
true happiness here and hereafter, 
and as that happiness must, in a 
great measure, depend on the degree 
of inward peace each has been able 
to attain, that man becomes the great 
benefactor of his neighbours who, 
by example and precept, teaches 
them duly to appreciate that first of 
all the bounties of the Deity,—peace. 

Love 1°52, mankind, and cause 
them to approach the law—This rab- 
binical word, mi°3, derived from 
soa, “create,” does, in its primary 
signification, mean creatures gene- 
rally. Here, however, it is applied 
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in a restricted sense to the human 
race. We are directed to extend our 
love to all men, without any excep- 
tion; accordingly our instructer 
does not use either of the words 
san ory, ‘‘ friend,” or ‘‘ neigh- 
bour,” which might, in their applica- 
tion, be limited, to our co-religionists; 
but he usesthat word which in its most 
restricted signification applies to all 
those creatures of thy God who are 
of the same race with thee; whose 
outward conformation, as well as 
their mental interior, resembles thine ; 
whose virtues and whose faults, 
whose merits and whose failings 
thou sharest; and who, in every 
clime, and under all circumstances, 
are thy brethren, bound to thee, as 
thou art to them, by the sacred 
bands of humanity. And in order 
that we may not mistake his mean- 
Ing, our instructer closes the sen- 
tence by saying, “‘ And cause them 
to approach the law.” His instruc- 
tion is addressed to Israelites already 
acquainted with, and observing the 
law. To these he says, ‘‘ Let thy 
conduct towards all men be regu- 
lated by the dictates of mercy and 
justice. Say not, ‘I am of the 
chosen seed of Abraham, while that 
man is a blinded Heathen; and, there- 
fore, he is not worthy of my love 
and kindness.’ On the contrary, 
love him, teach him by the purity of 
thy conduct to respect thee. Respect 
will inspire him with love for thee, 
and the wish to emulate thy bright 
example. Thus thou wilt cause him 
to approach thy law; and, in teach- 
ing him the knowledge of the true 
God, obedience to his command- 
ments, and faith in his word, thou 
wilt evince the highest degree of 
love to those who are not of thy 
people, but whom thou causest to 
become partakers of the blessings 
and perfections of thy law.” 





He further said, “He who seeks a name loses fame. He who does not progress, 


retrogrades. 
the crown perisheth. | 


He who seeks a name loses fame— 
He who seeks, through his great 
proficiency in the law, extensive 
knowledge, and apparent piety, to 
establish his own reputation, loses 


He who teaches not the path of life, is guilty of death. He who abuses 


sight of the great aim of his studies, 
which is the acquisition of truth, as 
the only means of promoting the 
true happiness of himself and_ his 
fellow-men. And as the gratification 
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of those noxious and selfish passions, 
vanity and pride, predominates in his 
mind, our instructer cautions him, 
that such unworthy motives cannot 
obtain for him that which he seeks; 
but that, on the contrary, the more 
he indulges in his ambitious long- 
ings, the more he exposes himself to 
the certainty that his hypocrisy will 
be detected, and his fair fame 
branded in this world; while, in 
that to come, the unerring sen- 
tence of the Great Searcher of 
hearts consigns him to that infamy 
which is the just reward of deception 
and hypocrisy. 

He who does not progress, retro- 
grades—Our instructer here uses a 
play upon words, F)9D? F}D1D S95, 
in order to condense this most im- 
portant maxim ina few words, and 
engrave it on the memory,—that 
man, at no period of his life, is sta- 
tionary, there is no fixed point at 
which he can make a stand; but he 
must either progress towards perfec- 
tion, or he retrogrades towards im- 
perfection. No certain limits are 
assigned to his progress: As long 
as he lives he can and ought to ad- 
vance in virtue and wisdom; and if 
he finds the effort which this advance 
requires to be beyond his strength, 
he may rest assured that he is actu- 
ally receding from that perfection 
which he had already to a certain 
degree attained. ‘This instruction is 
contained in the word FD", which is 
derived from the root FD, “loss or 
decease,” and isused heretoimply the 
loss of mental power, and moral de- 
cease, which is sure to be the portion 
of him who plumes himself on the 
degree of piety, righteousness, and 
knowledge which he has acquired, 
and who, prompted either by his 
own vanity, or by worldly dissrpa- 
tion, strives not to improve himself, 
and to make advances in his progress 
towards perfection. 

He who teaches not the path of life, 
ts guilty of death—In this maxim our 
instructer teaches us that it is not 
sufficient for man that he himself 
should know and pursue the path 
of eternal life, but that it is his duty 
to impart that knowledge to others : 
As it is a trust confided to him not 
for his own exclusive benefit, but for 
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the advantage of all his fellow-men. 
And that moral death which they 
incur, and which he is not active to 
pevenh is imputed to him as if he 

ad been active to contribute thereto. 

He who abuses the crown, perishes 
—In the language of the tanaim, 
the epithet ‘crown is applied to every 
species of mental dignity. Thus 
they enumerate the crown of the 
law, the crown of priesthood, the 
crown of royalty, and lastly, but 
principally, the crown of a good 
name. It is the duty of every one 
to strive to attain the first and the 
last of these crowns, which it is 
perfectly in his power to reach; but 
while this endeavour is most laud- 
able, our instructer cautions us that 
it is a most heinous offence to abuse 
these crowns; to profane their 
dignity, and to quench their lustre, 
by sullying them with the stain of 
selfishness or unworthy motives. 
The proper use and the abuse of this 
moral dignity are separated by a line 
sO narrow,—depending entirely on 
man’s inward impulse, centred in 
his heart, that abyss, the depths of 
which no human eye can fathom,— 
that in many cases it is next to impos- 
sible his fellow men can discern or 
judge whether that narrow line has 
been overstepped or not. But there 
is One who “ searcheth the heart and 
inward parts: ’’ The abuse of the 
gifts bis bounty has bestowed is a 
crime so foul and rank, that the cul- 
prit’s doom is certain. ‘He pe- 
risheth.”’ 

The two mishnas on which we 
have commented have a close and 
intimate connexion with each other. 
The one is a counterpart of the other. 
As the first commences with advising 
us to be among the disciples of 
Aaron, possessed of genuine piety ; 
the second cautions us mot to per- 
mit vain fame or ambitious desires to 
mislead us. <As in the first we are 
told to love peace and pursue peace, 
so in the second we are cautioned 
that if we are not active in that pur- 
suit we shall retrograde. As in the 
first we are directed to love man- 
kind, so in the second we are cau- 
tioned, that unless we evince this 
love in its highest degree, by teach- 
ing them, as far as our ability goes, 
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the path of life, we render ourselves 
guilty of participating in the moral 
- death which befals them. And as, 
lastly, the first closes with the in- 
struction, that we are by our exam- 
ple and precept to cause all mankind 
to approach the law, so in the second 
we are cautioned that if we abuse 
- the moral dignity conferred on us, 
far from causing others to approach 
the law, we scare them away, impede 
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the beneficent purpose of God, and 
must perish. And in order that his 
maxims might be perfectly under- 
stood by all Israelites, our instructer 
pronounced the first in Hebrew, and 
the second in Aramaic, those being 
the two languages most current 
amongst them, and best understood 
by the Jews of his time. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 


In order to enable the mind of the 
believer to form some idea of the 
power of prophecy, and of its vari- 
ous degrees, it behoves us to enter 
into the following details: The in- 
fant, in his original construction, is 
void {of all perception ; he is gifted 
with five senses only, which, how- 
ever, are latent, and do not develope 
their activity at once, but gradually. 
When first the infant breathes the 
air, the coarsest of his senses, 
feeling, commences its operations, 
and enables him to perceive the ef- 
fects of various substances; as heat 
and cold, hard and soft, &c. His 
next advance is the acquisition of 
the less coarse sense of taste; by 
means of which he perceives the 
sweet, the bitter, &c. The next step 
of his progress developes a sense, not 
only more noble, but likewise ex- 
tending its operation to some dis- 
tant object, whereas the former two 
are confined to direct contact ; 
this sense is smelling, which enables 
him to perceive pleasant and dis- 
agreeable odours. The next sense 
which comes into activity, being 
more subtile and extensive in its 
operations, is that of hearing, by 
means of which sounds become per- 
ceptible to him. Lastly, the exer. 
cise of his senses is completed by 
the active operation of his sight, 
which enables him at a greater dis- 
tance to perceive the outward shape 
and appearance of various objects. 
Each of these five senses is confined 
to its own sphere of action, and does 
not contribute to the developement 


of any other. The faculty of seeing 
will not give man the perception of 
sounds or of flavour, nor will taste 
enable him to perceive distant ob- 
jects by their outward form, &c. 
As the infant advances in age, and 
becomes habituated to the use of his 
senses, he obtains a higher faculty, 
which is not limited to the mere 
perception of objects which, in them- 
selves, are distinct, but which, by 
means of such perception, enables 
him to know and distinguish vari- 
ous objects from each other, so as 
to recognise that which has once 
before been presented to his sight, 
although, in the interim, it has been 
absent from his eye; because it has 
become engraven on his mind or 
imagination, by means of the sensi- 
ble perception. As his years in- 
crease, these first steps lead him on 
to a new degree, discernment ; that 
is to say, a power abstractedly from 
the senses, so as not only to distin- 
guish and recognise objects distinct 
in themselves, ut likewise the kinds 
and species, or so as to know the par 
ticular marks by which they are de- 
termined: Thus, for instance, not 
only to know Reuben and Simeon, 
but likewise that they are men, and 
that other animate beings, gifted 
with speech and similar in confor- 
mation, are men, as these are the 
particular marks peculiar to the race 
generally, and not distinctive of in- 
dividuals only. As he grows older, 
the next faculty with which he is 
endowed is judgment, to distinguish 
the essential from the accidental,—the 
absolute, the possible, and the im- 
possible. This faculty, which is not 
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shared by other animals, is exercised 
by man, through the combination 
of perceptions, arising indirectly 
from the senses, guided and regu- 
lated by discernment, and which 
forms the means of his attaining all 
knowledge. 

These four* degrees form the basis 
of human reason; beyond which 
man, generally, does not advance ; 
nay, there are some who remain sta- 
tionary at the third, or even at the 
second, degree. Yet some highly 
gifted individuals surmount this 
general basis, in a manner, which 
those who are not similarly gifted 
cannot conceive. For as he who 
is born blind cannot form any idea 
of light, or distinction of colours, 
whatever pains may be taken to il- 
lustrate their nature, so likewise he 
who is not endowed with mental 
light cannot conceive its nature, or 
even the possibility of its existence ; 
while the fact, that it does exist, is 
demonstrated by experience: As, in 
addition to the four degrees which 
we have above enumerated, we be- 
hold some who penetrate further, 
and utter wise sayings, or pour forth 
hymns to the praise of the Great 
First Cause in language so sublime, 
yet regular, as to be altogether dif- 
ferent from the common terms of 
parlance, and to excite alike the ad- 
miration of the hearers, and the sur- 
prise of him who gives it utterance ; 
and who knows not whence he is be- 
come gifted with this power any 
more. than the child knows bow it 
begins to speak. This quality is with- 
in the reach of that sublime faculty of 
the soul called wtipn nn, “ sacred 
inspiration ;” which, however, is not 
general to all men, but is imparted 
mm various degrees tu some. 

Nor is this the only superstructure 
raised on the basis of reason. Indi- 
viduals gifted with an ardent imagi- 
nation, either natural or heated 
through certain ceremonies and pre- 
parations, become excited to that 
degree, that they see, or fancy 
they see, visions; and the abuse 
of this extreme fervour of their 


* 1. The developement of the five senses. 
2. The power of distinguishing. 3. The 
power of classifying by certain marks. 4. 
Judgment through the combination of per- 
ception and discernment. 
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imaginations causes them to re-: 
sort, either in reality or in idea, to 
that intercourse with impure spirits, 
called sorcery, which is most pe- 
remptorily forbidden by the law, 
under penalty of death. Dreams 
which, either in part or wholly, prova 
true, are likewise, to a certain ex- 
tent, engendered by the force of 
imagination. Such were the well- 
known dreams of the chief baker 
and the chief butler of Pharaoh, and 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Fanatics gifted 
with this extreme ardour of imagina- 
tion, are apt to mistake their dreams 
for inspired visions, and to consider 
themselves as prophets; they are, 
however, greatly in error, for all 
their dreams, or supposed visions, 
do not turn out to be true. To 
these the prophet of the Lord al- 
ludes, when he says, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord, Woe to the wretched pro- 
phets who are misled by their own 
minds, and by that which they have 
not seen. Their visions are false, 
their sorceries deceptive. They say, 
The Lord speaketh; and the Lord 
has not sent them; and they expect 
to see their word accomplished.” 
(Ezek. xiii. 3, 6.) When the intel- 
lectual force exceeds that of the 
imagination, dreams prove true; in 
the contrary case, they are mostly 
untrue, And the greater this intel- 
lectual force is in any man, the 
more adapted is he to become a 
prophet. But as, even in these, 
the imagination is not completely 
subjected, but still retains a con- 
siderable degree of influence, they, 
although fit to have the divine in- 
spiration imparted to them, neverthe- 
less,—through the struggle between 
the imagination and the intellect, 
and the opposition and intervention 
offered by the former,—the Divine 
emanation does not rest on them, 
except through the complete pros- 
tration of the corporeal powers ; 
through terror, convulsive trem- 
blings, temporary dissolution of the 
nervous system, and tremendous 
agitation of the whole frame, so that 
the soul, worked upon by a superior 
attraction, is almost on the point of 
quitting-its mortal tenement. This 
state of entire exhaustion is succeed- 
ed by profound lethargy; during 
which he beholds his prophetic 
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vision, and acquires a knowlédge of 
which previously he was not pos- 
sessed. Such knowledge is either of 
general information, or relates to 
particular events. This is the first 
_ degree of prophecy. Many, how- 
ever, do not remain stationary. 
Sometimes, the further progress en- 
sues after this first degree is attain- 
ed, and as its consequence; while 
others at once reach the second and 
superior degree, according to their 
greater or less mental and moral 
aptitude. For if the intellectual 
force is ‘such, that the imagination 
cannot actively intervene or offer 
a protracted resistance, the pro- 
phetic inspiration is imparted free 
from those terrific accompaniments 
which we have ahove enumerated : 
Nevertheless, the vision is still ob- 
scure, and as a dream; the state in 
which he is placed being called 
M293 or TWO79N, “somnolency ” or 
‘* deep sleep.” This second degree of 
prophecy is called 780M or MND, 
‘‘apparition” or “‘vision:”? And though 
it is imparted only when the intellec- 
tual force greatly predominates over 
the imagination, yet it is on the 

assive imagination that it operates : 

o that although the information 
imparted is true and real, yet the 
apparition by means of which it is 
conveyed is unreal, as it exists but 
to the mind’s eye, presented through 
the medium of the imagination. But 
there is a still superior degree of in- 
spiration which is attained by him 
whose intellectual force has com- 
pletely subjugated his imagination, 
and reduced it to such a state of 
quiescence that it is incapable of 
harbouring unreal apparitions, and 
reflects only that which is really 
seen : Thus, whatever such a prophet 
hears is the undisguised emanation 
of prophecy, and whatever he sees 
is real. Such was the degree at- 
tained by Ezekiel: What he ob- 
tained was a real insight into the 
secrets of creation and Divine mys- 
teries. The prophet who attains 
this eminent rank actually sees and 
hears the angel who communicates 
‘to him a knowledge of events either 
general or minute, intended for his 
own information or for that of 
others, for particular nations or for 
mankind in general. This is the 
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third degree of prepeeys which 
sometimes is attained as a conse- 
quence of the preceding two degrees, 
or is at once acquired, (according 
to the aptitude of the prophet,) as 
was the case with Samuel, who, at 
the very commencement, heard a 
voice, but did not experience any 
terrific agitation, or behold any ap- 
parition: As it is said, “ Samuel 
lay within the temple, in which was 
the ark of the Lord; and the Lord 
called, Samuen,!’’ (1 Samuel iii. 4.) 
Nevertheless, even this degree of 
prophecy is not enjoyed when man 
is perfectly awake, but is imparted 
when he is in an intermediate state 
between dreaming and heing awake. 
It is called ‘7 ‘1°, ‘‘ the power of the 
Lord.” 

One or other of these three de- 
grees has been imparted to all the 
prophets respectively, in accordance 
with the Divine will, which freely 
bestows it, but without which jit is 
beyond the reach of every moral or 
mental perfection, nor is there any 
stated or fixed period for the repe- 
tition of the Divine communication; 
but the prophetic inspiration is 
sometimes withheld, or dormant, 
during a considerable space of time. 
There is, however, a possibility that 
man can proceed, beyond these three 
degrees, to that most eminent state 
when imagination is not at all con- 
cerned with the inspiration imparted 
to him. Accordingly, he neither 
sees nor imagines to himself any ap- 
parition or vision, real or unreal, 
either of angels or other figures ; but 
he distinctly hears the prophecy 
which is communicated to him, and 
the commands which he is to deli- 
ver either to a part or to the 
whole of the human race, by 
means of which the perfection of 
their purpose is to be attained. This 
communication is imparted while 
the recipient is perfectly awake, not 
interruptedly, but continuously. As 
soon as a question arises in his duly 
prepared mind, he receives a direct 
reply. The man who has attained 
this super-eminent degree ought no 
longer to be called ‘‘man,” but 
450, or “ messenger of the Deity.” 
We have, however, no one except 
Moses our teacher (peace be with 
him !) who did attain to such excel- 
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lence. His prophecy was distin- 
guished above all others, as himself 
was pre-eminent: As it is expressed 
in Holy Writ: ‘‘And the Lord 
spoke unto Moses face to face, as a 
man speaketh to his neighbour.” 
(Exodus xxxiii. 11.) By the words, 
Jace to face, is meant that the com- 
munication was direct and immedi- 
ate, without any intervening medium 
whatsoever, either of angel, vision, ap- 
parition,orimagination. By the words, 
as a@ man speaketh, is conveyed, that 
the communication was not in any 
kind of dream, much less in an agi- 
tated state, but in perfect and con- 
tinuous consciousness and tranquil- 
lity : So that whenever he presented 
himself in the tabernacle, he heard 
the voice which spoke to him; as it 
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is said, ‘‘When Moses came into 
the tabernacle, he heard the voice 
speaking to him from the lid; be- 
tween the two cherubim.” yum. 
vii. 87.) Holy Writ likewise gives 
its testimony that whenever Moses 
had occasion to invoke the Divine 
communication, it was afforded him, 
as it is said: ‘Stay ye here, 
and I will learn what the Lord 
commands you;” and _ accord- 
ingly he receives the necessary 1n- 
struction. (Num. ix. 8-10.) So 
likewise respecting the daughters of 
Zelophehad it is said: ‘‘ And Moses 
submitted their case before the Lord.” 
When he received the instant reply, 
‘‘The daughters of Zelophehad have 
spoken justly.” (Jbid. xxvii. 5-11.) 
(To be continued.) 
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I. ORDER OF THE PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES ON DUTY. 


THOSE priests who were appointed 
to the duties of the coming day, as- 
sembled on the previous evening in 
the great fire-room, in the inner 
court of the temple; some of them 
to perform their vigils, and others to 
be prepared for,their service at the 
first break of dawn. Those who 
had performed the service of the ex- 
piring day handed them the keys of 
the temple and inner court, which 

_- were received by one of the new- 
comers appointed for that purpose, 
and deposited in a cavity which was 
in the fire-room; there he hung 
them up- by a golden chain, and 
covered the mouth of the cave with 
a marble slab. The Levites who 
mounted guard during the night, or 
were appointed to assist the priests 
in the service of the coming day, 
likewise arrived, relieved their bre- 
thren who were on duty, and receiv- 
ed from them the keys of the cuter 
courts. Lastly, arrived the Station- 
men, or Representatives of all Israel, 
whose office, as such, was to wit- 
ness the morning sacrifice. For, as 
this sacrifice was brought on behalf 


an Hebrew periodtcal, published at 
(1821,) p. 38. 3 


of the whole people, it was requisite 
that either all Israel, or, at least, its 
representatives, should be present at 
the holy act. And, as the presence 
of the whole nation was impossible, 
certain Israelites were elected to re. 
present the twelve tribes: These 
were called 10D ‘wos ‘* Station- 
men.” ‘They were bound to be pre- 
sent during the sacrifices, and to di- 
rect their whole attention to the holy 
rites, but they did not actively parti- 
cipate in the duties of the day. As 
the priests and Levites were formed 
into twenty-four divisions, which in 
rotation served in the temple, each 
during one week, all Isracl, likewise, 
formed a corresponding number of 
divisions, each of which in rotation 
furnished its quota of ‘‘ Station- 
men,” to represent the nation. And 
as both priests and Levites had sta- 
tions assigned to them in Jerusalem, 
in order that they might be ready, as 
soon as their turn came, to enter on 
their duties, there was likewise a 
station assigned to the representa- 
tives of the nation, for the same 
purpose, at Jerusalem. When the 
turn of each respective division ar- 
rived, (which happened twice in every 
year,) and the priests and Levites 
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proceeded to Jerusalem, they were 
accompanied by such of the “ Sta- 
tion-men’”’ as resided inthe towns and 
villages nearest Jerusalem ; for those 
of the more distant places were ex- 
empt from personal attendance, but 
performed their worship throughout 
the week in the houses of prayer or 
synagogues nearest their habitations. 
Each of the twenty-four divisions of 
Israelites had its chief, who was called 
ToOYpom wr, “ Captain of the Sta- 
tion.” Of these ‘* Station-men,”’ 
two representatives for each tribe, 
or twenty-four at least, were each 
day bound to attend. 

As the Divine service commenced 
at a very early hour, all necessary 
preparations were completed, and 
whatever was requisite held in readi- 
ness. The priests caused the Levites 
to arrange the sacred utensils, (con- 
sisting of ninety-three various arti- 
cles,) and to fetch the different sacri- 
fices from those in whose care they 
were. The utensils were placed on 
a table of silver, which stood to the 
south of the great altar. When this 
was dune, one of the priests, by com- 
mand of the principal gatekeeper, 
tooks the keys from the cavity in the 
fire-room, and locked the temple 
_and the inner courts. He then re- 
placed the keys in their place of de- 
posit, and closed the cavity with the 
marble slab; on this he placed 
a pillow, upon which he slept during 
the night. The Levites likewise 
closed the outer courts; and all re- 
tired to their chambers to rest, ex- 
cept those priests who performed 
the vigils, and the. Levites who 
mounted guard. The “ Station- 
men,” the officers of the temple, 
and one of the magistrates, whose 
duty it was to he present during the 
drawing of lots by the priests,* like- 
wise passed the night within the 
precincts of the temple. 

After midnight and as the morn- 
ing began to dawn, the Captain of 
the temple went forth accompanied 
by some priests, took the keys, and 


_ * The appointment of priests to perform 
the various rites of sacrifice, of incense, 
&c., was determined by lot every morning. 
This was done to prevent disputes or envy, 
as the performance of certain parts of the 
service might be held to be more dignified 
than others. 
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went, through the small wicket in 
the fire-gate, to the inner court, 
where his companions parted and 
formed two troops, which, guided by 
lighted torches, proceeded eastward 
and westward, to examine the court, 
and to see whether every thing was. 
in due order. Both troops met at 
the baker’s room; and, having 
found every thing properly arranged, 
they hailed each other, and exchanged 
the greeting of “ All’s well.” 

In the. interim the other priests 
arose, bathed, and put on their sa- 
cred garments of office. They then 
assembled in the hall of justice, 
where, directed by the Captain of the 
temple and the magistrate, they 
proceeded to draw lots* for the 
respective portions of the service 
which each individual was to per- 
form. The Levites likewise arosc, 
and prepared for their service; and 
the ‘‘ Station-men” were called up, 
in order to be present. ‘The copper 
basin (which in the time of the se- 
cond temple was kept under water, 
after having been used) was then 
pulled forth ready for the priests to 
wash their hands and feet. 

The principal gatekeeper next di- 
rected the Levites to throw open all 
the gates of the outer courts, while 
the priests at the same time blew the 
trumpets in order to proclaim to the 
city the approaching commencement. 
of the morning service. The follow- 
ing preparatory arrangements were 
next made :— . 


Cleansing of the Altar of Burnt- 
‘ Offerings. 


Arter the priest, who by lot had 
been appointed to this service, had 
performed his ablutions, he took the 


* The manner of drawing lots was as 
follows: The priests, holding up one finger, 
formed a circle round the Captain of the 
temple and the magistrate. The former 


" pronounced any optional number, and began 


to ‘count the fingers, commencing, at 
hazard, with any one of the priests, whose 
mitre he took off, in order that he might 
know that he had begun with him. ~ He 
proceeded to count the fingers till he com- 
pleted the number he had pronounced, and 
he who closed the number was allotted to 
perform the service first in rotation. This 
was repeated till each service was provided 
for. 
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silver fire-pot which ‘stood in’ the. 
south-western corner, and ascended 
tothe altar, stirred the burning em- 
bers which he found uponit, put some 
of them into his fire-pot, descend-. 
ed, went towards the east, and threw 
the contents of his hand-furnace on 
the heap of ashes which was formed 
there. Other priests, furnished with 
brooms and shovels, next mounted 
the altar, swept the cinders from the 
grate, forming them into a round 
heap under the altar, while others 
brought out from the wood-yard 
several logs of wood, which were 
placed on the grate, (where the 
sacrifices of the preceding evening 
had been consumed,) and were 
lighted by means of the burning 
embers found thereon. Another 
pile of wood was also arranged 
at the south-western side of the 
altar, and also lighted with the 
burning embers of the preceding 
day. ‘This last was called “‘ the con- 
stant fire,”” which was not permitted 
to go out. A third fire was also 
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lighted, on which were ‘burnt those 
remnants of the preceding day’s 
sacrifices which had not been entirely. 
consumed. a. 9 


Selection of Singers and Musicians. | 


Tue Leader of the musicians next 
proceeded to select from among the 
Levites those who were to chant the 
Psalms apportioned to the service of 
the day, and others who were to ac- 
company them with instrumental 
music. He also appointed the priests, 
who, during the offering of the sacri- 
fices, were to blow the trumpets. 
The persons selected proceeded to 
the rooms in which the musical 
instruments were kept, where each 
man fetched that on which he was to 
perform. 

The guards were then relieved ; 
and the priests and Levites who had 
been on duty the preceding day, de- 
parted to their respective homes. All 
this was done before day-break, and 
by the light of flambeaux. 


(To be continued.) 
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V. ON HEBREW SYNONYMES. 
(Continued from page 304.) 
| br, Wa, 12, TOE, x? 
‘Tuese verbs, all expressive of fear, or of a prognostic of an approaching 
evil or calamity, are indiscriminately translated, ‘‘to dread, fear, or appre- 


hend.” 


A celebrated philologist has defined these English verbs thus: 


‘* We apprehend an unpleasant occurrence; we fear a misfortune; and we 
dread a calamity. What is probable is feared ; what is possible we appre- 


hend.?’* 


In Hebrew these verbs are completely synonymous. Our lexicographers 


define them generally, sianw myo by mast TPIT TS, ‘a strong 
fear of, or an anxiety concerning, an approaching evil; ” which is the prin- 
cipal idea of them all. The nice shades which may distinguish them lie in 
the different prepositions or particles which follow them: Thus, 
*D, 8, or, IM, conveys the idea or apprehension of an evil near at hand: 
My nas sveced, “tl fear not, or, feel no apprehension about, the 
myriads of people who set themselves around me.” (Psalm iii. 6.) 
ms Snbp SN 885, “ Thou shalt not fear, or dread, the terror by night ; ”’ 
Mp hip? pin, “nor the arrow that flieth by day: ” (Psalm xci. 5:) 
** The Lord is my light; 81° °DD, whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; IMS DD, of whom shall I be afraid ?”’ (Psalm xxvii. 1.) 
The above, and many other passages in Scripture, where 8° or IMB is fol- 
lowed by °D, express an apprehension of danger being near at hand. 


* Crabbe. 


* 
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“932 4) conveys an idea of apprehension as to the probable consequences: 
of an evil result. We fear to do a thing lest some evil should accrue; 
although there be no appearance of immediate danger. When Moses 
related to the Israelites the wonderful occurrences-which took place before 
Mount Sinai, he said, WNT 93ND Mons °5, “ For ye were afraid of the 
fire;”? (Deut. v.5;) that is, ‘‘Ye feared the consequences of being 
destroyed by the fire ;”’ as they themselves expressed their apprehension, 
writ wb 5sn 75, ‘‘lest the fire will consume us.” (Deut. v. 25.) When 
king Saul persecuted David, it is said, ‘‘And Saul continued, 
TT DD 5, to be afraid of David;” (1 Sam. xviii. 29;) that is, he 
feared the consequences of a rencontre with David, under the apprehension 
that he could not subdue him. This is the general tenor of signification 
conveyed by the verb 87°, when followed by °35D. | 

8), with the sign of the accusative, NN, expresses “fear on account of 
power.” We say, PIIIN AN SPY TINH, “A servant fears his master,” 
knowing that it is in his power to punish him. When Jacob heard of the 
approach of his brother Esau, he said, SNS 9538 89), “ For I fear him.” 
(Gen. xxxii. 11.) Moses, encouraging the Israelites respecting the con- 
quest of the land of Canaan, said, pos Dy ns isn, “Fear not 
(the power of) the people of the land.” (Num. xiv. 9.) Now, aso 8 
denotes dread on account of power, it is metaphorically applied also to 
divine power, or reverential fear or awe. It likewise intimates a feeling of 
veneration from a child to its parent, and from a creature,to its Creator; an 
expression of respect to man, and of adorationto God. Of this signification 
numerous examples may be found in Scripture. The few which are sub- 
joined will suffice: 185° V2) VON wn, “Every one shall fear his mother 
and father.” (Lev. xix. 3.) Here MN is implied. 7509922 “STN ND, 
““My son, fear thou the Lord and the king.” (Prov. xxiv. 21.) 
ys 18891, “And they feared him,” Mwno-Ms 1s? Twtd, “ as they feared 
(reverenced) Moses.” (Joshua iv. 14.) towns ms, “To fear (reve- 
rence) the glorious and great name.” (Deut. xxviii. 58.) And, interroga- 
tively, MTN-Nd INIT, “Fear ye not me?” (Jer. v. 22.) 

The participial noun of 8° is 8933, which may be rendered, ‘‘ awful, 
venerable, or amazing: ” As, 717 t21pon 513710, “ How awfully grand 
is this place!” (Gen. xxviii. 17.) ‘Jwyo 851) 7D, “ How amazing or 
marvellous, are thy works! ”’ (Psalm cxlix. 14.) Also the noun 810: As 
and oy yd, “They bring presents to him who ought to be feared.” — 
(Psalm Ixxvi. 11.) And, in the plural, °s010; (Deut. iv. 34;) Mis; 
(Exod. xv. 2;) all expressive of fear, reverence, awe, &c. 

_ Thus we have endeavoured to define the verbs denoting fear, by calling 
the attention of the student to the various particles which follow them. 


pot, FIT 
Tue idea of “ going after a person to reach him,” or “ after a thing to 
obtain it,’ is common to both these verbs, and may be rendered, “‘to fol- 
low, pursue; ” also, ‘‘to persecute.” In English they are distinguished 
thus: We follow with a friendly intention; we pursue with .a hostile inten- 
tion. We follow a traveller whom we wish to overtake; we pursue a delin- 
quent ; and we persecute an inveterate enemy. The verb 15 embraces all 
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these ideas, in a physical or moral sense, and is used either favourably or 
injuriously. It is generally followed by the accusative, N8, or by IN, or 
118, in both senses: As, 8 1574, “ Follow me on : ” (Judges iii. 28 :) 
yoyo von INI ATI, “ Gehazi followed Naaman.” (2 Kings v. 21.) 
By the context it appears that he followed Naaman to obtain a favour. 
(Ibid.) “ans nytd mas), “ We follow to know the Lord.” (Hosea vi. 3.) 
And, figuratively, we find, 79N pty pty, “Thou shalt pursue or Follow 
righteousness.” (Deut. xvi. 20.) ‘‘Seek peace, WIHT, and pursue it.” 
(Psalm xxxiv. 14.) ‘‘ Happiness and mercy, °3157% , will follow me.’? 
(Psalm xxiii. 7.) We find it as often to denote persecution: »3179n 10), 
“ Why do ye persecute me?” (Job xix. 22.) *ws a8 ATH, “Let the 
enemy persecute my soul.” (Psalm vii. 5.) ‘And the angel of the Lord, 
Tb, persecutes them.” (Psalm xxxv. 6.) DO2ws) DN MET, 
‘I will pursue mine enemies, and overtake them.” (Psalm xviii. 37.) 
Mmaanans npn, * Ye shall pursue (chase) your enemies.” (Leviti- 
cus xxvi. 7.) 

75%, as taken from another signification of the same verb, “to burn,” or, 
jn hiphel, “to ignite,” denotes ‘‘a hot or pressing pursuit,” or “ vindictive 
persecution.” The following are the only examples which occur in Scrip- 
ture in this sense: Jacob said to Laban, ‘‘ What is my transgression, 
me mpdt 2, that thou hast so hotly or vindictively pursued me?” 
(Gen. xxxi. 36.) 13p99 tom by, “Upon the mountains they pursued us.” 
(Lam. iv. 19.) ‘ He ordains his arrows, 95975, against the persecutors.’» 
(Psalm vii. 14) ‘‘ The wicked in his pride, 3» 54), persecutes the poor,”? 


(Psalm x. 2.) All these denote an excessive anguish to the person thus | 


purcued, compared to heat ; which is the primitive signification of the verb 
mb Hence the rabbinical noun, mprds, “burning,” or “ ignition.” 
: M. J. 
—=f>-—_— . 
VI. MORALITY OF THE RABBIES. | 
pan» op mow, Schmonah Perakim Leranbam. 
EIGHT CHAPTERS OF ETHICS. 
BY MAIMONIDES. 
(Continued from page 304.) 


Tur puniehments denounced in the 
Law cannot be considered as indi- 
cating that the offences against which 
they are directed must necessarily 
be committed. We are not to say, 
when we read that stoning is award- 
ed against a certain crime, that he 
who desecrated the Sabbath was 
predestined to commit that sin. Nor 
is it because certain maledictions are 
denounced in the law, that we are 
to say, “‘That generation was idol- 
aters, in order that these maledictions 
might be fulfilled.” No; according 
to the dictates of their own free-will 
they sinned; and, having done so, 
they met with the punishment due 


to such offences: As it is declared 
in Holy Writ, “‘They chose their 
own ways, therefore must I bring 
punishment over them.” 

But it may be objected, “ God 
said, I have hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh, &c.; nevertheless, this 
monarch was punished severely, and 
perished miserably, although he was 
not left to the exercise of his own 
free-will or agency.” This is an ob- 
jection the refutation of which will 
make us acquainted with a most im- 
portant principle. Listen, therefore, 
attentively, and reflect maturely on 
what I am going to say on this sub- 
Ject. Compare my opinion with that 
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\of others, and give the preference to 
‘that which is best. i allow, that 
ha araoh and his counsellors 
{committed no other sin than that of 
refusing to permit the Israelites to 
depart, agreeably to the Divine com. 
mand, the cause of their punishment 
would have been very doubtful. For 
the Holy One (blessed be He !) pre- 
vented their obeying his commands, 
as it is written, *“‘ For I have hard- 
ened his heart and the hearts of his 
servants.” How, then, could he 
require them to dismiss the Israel- 
ites, and punish their non-vbedience, 
at the very time when he had pre- 
destined, or, in other words, com- 
pelled them to do the contrary? 
This would not only appear unjust, 
but would completely contradict all 
that we have hitherto advanced. But 
the real state of the case is very dif- 
ferent: Pharaoh and his counsellors 
had already, from their own free-will, 
withouty any constraint whatever, 
become guilty of great cruelty 
and oppression towards unoffending 
strangers, over whom they tyrannized 
with a rod of iron. And that this 
was done of their own accord, is 
proved by Holy Writ, which ex- 
pressly relates, ‘‘ And he said to his 
nation, Behold this people, the chil- 
dren of Israel, is become numerous. 
Let us consylt,” &c. This crime, 
then, was committed by them with- 
out any external constraint, but 
solely through the dictates of their 
free-will, and of their evil passions ; 
and the punishment due to their 
crime occasioned their hearts to be 
hardened and impenitent until jus- 
tice had taken its course; therefore 
they persevered in their impenitence, 
and refused to dismiss the Israelites, 
when commanded by the Deity so to 
do. Had the intention of the Deity 
been only to liberate the Israelites, 
Pharaoh and his adherents would at 
once have become humbled, and the 
Israelites would have gone forth 
without delay or opposition. But, 
in addition to the liberation of his 
own people, Divine Justice required 
that their oppressors should meet 
with due punishment, (on account of 
the cruel servitude and the tyrannical 
usage which the Jews had endured,) 
agreeably to the Divine assurance, 
‘*The people whom they serve will 
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I likewise judge.” Had:!Pharaoh 
and his subjects repented of their 
misdeeds, they would have escaped 
the infliction of that chastisement 
which they so richly merited. But 
Divine Justice would not then have 
been satisfied, or performed its pro- 


mise to Abraham; they were there- — 


fore made to persevere in their hard- 
ness of heart; and thus their evil 
deeds were cominensurately visited. 
This double purpose is expressly de- 
clared in Holy Writ, when it says, 
“If I were now to stretch forth my 
hand, and strike thee and thy peo- 
ple with a pestilence, thou wouldest 
be swept from the earth: I only suf- 
fer thee to exist to evince the great- 
ness of my power,” &c. (Ex. ix. 15.) 

Let no man cayil against what we 
have here stated; namely, that Pha- 
raoh and his people were made to 
persevere in their hardness of heart 
and impenitence. Reflect; 1. That 
our sins are known to the Holy One 
(blessed be Hz !) in all their hideous 


minuteness; and that his wisdom - 


and equity apportions the punish- 
ment.. Sometimes this chastisement 


is inflicted in the present life only; _ 


sometimes in the life to come; and, 
> thé visitation is inflicted 
both in the present and in an after- 
state. 2. That the chastisement in 
this life is various; sometimes it is 
bodily, as illness; sometimes it is 
pecuniary, as poverty ; sometimes it 
is both at once. And in the same 
manner that undertakings, the per- 
formance of which is ordinarily in 
man’s power, are frustrated in order 
to punish him ;—as, for instance, if 
his hands become lamed, so that he 
can do no work, as was the case with 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat; or that 
he loses his eye-sight, as was the 
case of the Sodomites assembled be- 
fore the door of Lot’s house 3—80 
likewise the opportunity and incli- 
nation for repentance is withheld 
from the sinner as a meet punish- 
ment for his crimes: Accordingly 
he perseveres in his im enitence, 
until he périshes in his wickedness. 

It behoves us not to endeavour to 
penetrate the motives of Divine 
Justice, or the profundity of Divine 
Wisdom, and to decide why precise- 
ly such a punishment, and no other, 
has been inflicted. Sucha research 
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would be as presumptuous and un- 
profitable as it is to decide why dif- 
| ferent species of animals vary in their 
' conformation, or why the hare is not 
ja lion. It is sufficient for us to 
; know that the attributes of God ‘are 
justice and mercy, that he punishes 
-, ‘| the sinner according to his crimes, 
and rewards the righteous according 
to his virtues. 

Thou mayest be tempted to ask, 
‘ “‘If the intention of the Deity was 
- ‘ twofold,—to liberate Israel, and to 
‘* punish Pharaoh,—why did God re- 
iterate his messages and exhorta- 
tions, none of which Pharaoh could 
obey? And having caused his heart 
to be hardened and perverse, in order 
that the full extent of punishment 
due to his former crimes might be 
meted out unto him, why is a de- 
mand repeated with which it is im. 
possible for him to comply?” We 
answer, ‘‘ This, too, is in perfect ac- 
cordance. with the Divine wisdom 
and justice. God purposed to im- 
press Pharaoh with the conviction, 
that he can suspend, or altogether 
deprive man of, that freedom of will 
which is inherent in his ‘nature, 
whenever such is the Divine will and 
pleasure. ‘‘I command thee,”— 
was the summons delivered through 
Moses to Pharaoh,—‘‘ that thou shalt 
dismiss my people. Thou wilt not 
obey. If thou doest according to 
my bebest, thou wilt be preserved : 
but I know thou canst not obey, and 
wilt persevere in thy blind resist- 
ance until thou dost perish.” Com- 
mon sense would have dictated to 
Pharaoh at once to liberate the Is- 
raelites,.and thus not only escape 
the impending punishment, every 
new stage of which was beforehand 
announced; and at the same time 
to disprove the words of Moses, who 
repeatedly declares, ‘‘’Thou canst 
not obey; it is not in thy power to 
dismiss them.” But it was not pos- 
sible for him to pursue the obvious 
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course pointed out by reason. Thus 
the most plain and positive proof of 
Divine omnipotence was afforded to 
all mankind: As it is said, “‘In 
order that my name may become 
known throughout the world;” 
namely, that mankind may knew 
that if such is the decree of Divine 
Justice, man may be punished by 
the suspension or utter privation ef 
his free-will respecting any one cer- 
tain action, while it is previously an- 
nounced to him that such will be 
the case; nor can he, by any means 
in his done to other nations, and to 
have preserved the many excellent 
traits in their character which might 
excite the envy of their detractors, 
notwithstanding all that has been 
done to extinguish every virtue and 
good feeling in them, than that they 
are not even worse at the present 
day, than their most hitter enemies 
take a delight in misrepresenting 
them. 

Whilst we consider the Israelites 
may fearlessly challenge history to 
show, that any other nation under 
similar circumstances have come out 
of the fiery trials they have under- 
gone as little scathed as themeelves, 
—whilst they may be justified 
towards man,—equally liable to err, 
and to faint under severe sufferings as 
themselves,— their conduct towards 
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their God can neither be excused 
por extenuated. To Him under all 
circumstances and trials they owed 
a most important service, which 
could be properly performed only by 
a perfect obedience to his will, and 
by the keeping of His laws, statutes, 
and  not dismissing the Israelites. But 
these suppositions, as we have ex- 
plained, are erroneous. They were 
not punished because they refused 
to do that which, their hearts having 
been hardened, was become impossi- 
ble to them; but their hardness of 
heart, and consequent misfortunes, 
were the punishment incurred by 
their previous crimes. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir, by what has gone before, it has 
been sufficiently established, that 
laws, manners, and customs exert a 
great influence on the external ap- 
pearance of nations, 
already given of their history will 
convey.a tolerably correct idea of the 
expression of countenance and bear- 


ing of the Israelites up to the period: 


to which we have just brought it; 
and attending still to the moral 
causes under which, by their subse- 
quent history, we find them placed, 
we shall be enabled as we proceed to 
represent them, as it- were, placed 
before us at the several periods, im- 
pressed with the effects of those 
powerful agents. 

Having laid down as a maxim, 
that, “‘ As the habitual thoughts and 
actions are noble and virtuous, or as 
they are the reverse, the human coun- 
tenance will be stamped with their 
impress ;” our next care must be 
to trace any unfavourable appear- 
ances in the countenance and bearing 
of a people to their true source— 
whether the moral defects that have 
produced the manifestations we per- 
ceive are to be attributed to a vicious 
propensity inherent in the’ people 
themselves, or to some external 
pressure exerted upon them against 
their will; it is but fair to judge 
nations as we judge individuals by 
this candid course. It might then 
happen, that, instead of feeling dis- 
gust and aversion towards them, our 
sympathies ought rather to be 
awakened for a people degraded and 
rendered vicious by the acts of those 
~who, having the power, impose 


laws and regjilations upon them 
2T 


the sketch 


tending to produce the very effects’ 
for which ‘they afterwards unjustly 
hold them in contempt; thus add-’ 
ing insult to the injuries they have 
inflicted upon those unfortunates. 

To no people on earth do these re-: 
marks apply with greater force than 
to the Israelites We have already 
had occasion to observe, that their’ 
derelictions were owing principally 
to the faults of their native Princes 
Ever since these ceased to reign over 
them they have been subject to 
foreign impulses and pressure: of 
every description. Tossed to and 
fro on an ocean of troubles and suf- 
ferings, itis much more to be won- 
dered at that they were able so fre-- 
quently, at several periods of their 
history, after they lost their inde- 
pendence, to present so noble a front 
and bearing as they are known to 
have done to other nations, and to 
have preserved the many excellent 
traits in their character which might 
excite the envy of their detractors, 
notwithstanding all that has been 
done to extinguish every virtue and 
good feeling in them, than that they 
are not even worse at the present 
day, than their most hitter enemies 
take a delight in misrepresenting 
them. 

Whilst we consider the Israelites 
may fearlessly challenge history to 
show, that any other nation under 
similar circumstances have come out 
of the fiery trials they have under- 
gone as little scathed as themeelves, 
—whilst they may be _ justified 
towards man,—equally liable to err, 
and to faint under severe sufferings as 
themselves,— their conduct towards 
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their God can neither be excused 
nor extenuated. To Him under all 
circumstances and trials they owed 
a most important service, which 
could be properly performed only by 
a perfect obedience to his will, and 
by the keeping of His laws, statutes, 
and commandments. Many illustri- 
ous individuals of their nation, in the 
performance of this duty, have laid 
down life itself sooner than swerve 
from His worship, or bring reproach 
on His name by their evil conduct, 
whatever may have been the means 
used to compel them to either. 
Were these sacred examples con- 
stantly kept in view, and emulated 
by every Israelite, then, however 
their superior dignity and virtue, 
which even the greatest sufferings 
ought not in the slightest degree to 
attenuate, might excite the envy and 
hatred of mankind, (for the good are 
more subject to experience the 
effects of those evil . passions than 
the bad,) they could never draw 
down contempt upon ‘them, but 
would undoubtedly command re- 
spect. 

Their great fault was their obsti- 
nately persisting in their demand to 
have a temporal King set over them, 
when they had the Governor of the 
universe for their Lord and Ruler. 
They were, subsequently, too prone 
to follow the impious advice of their 
guilty Princes, though it is likewise 
true that when smarting under its 
consequences they are found still 
more ready to follow the paths in 
which their good Princes led them. 
But these intermitting feverish 
changes could not answer the pur- 
pose for which they had been se- 
lected by the Deity. By a uniform 
-and consistent course they were to 
instruct the world that there is but 
one Gop, THE CrEATOR, SOVEREIGN 
AND RULER OF THE UNIVERSE, WHOSE 
WILL IT IS OUR DUTY TO LEARN, 
WHOSE COMMANDS IT I8 OUR LIFE 
ro oBEY. It could not be tole- 
rated, that they should put forth 
these important truths one day, and 
be found the next worshipping idols 
of wood, brass, &c. If, in the com- 
mon intercourse of mankind, such 
inconsistency renders a man unwor- 

thy of being listened to by his fel- 
lows, how much more must it have 
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tended to bring reproach upon the 
religion of the Israelites, and to 
cause the great truths they thus by 
fits and starts promulgated to be dis- 
regarded! Whence we perceive the 
propriety of their being withdrawn 
from the sway of their own Princes, 
who were the principal, if not sole, 
instigators of these mutations, and 
placed under that of foreign Mo- 
narchs; and we shall see that, 
through the various effects of this 
change in their condition, the great 
purpose for which they had heen 
selected is more likely to be attained, 
than if they had been left to 
dwell in their own land, enjoying 
the utmost prosperity. : 2 

Jt is proper here to notice, 
that their God had placed it fully in 
their power to execute the mission 
to which he had appointed them, 
whilst they themselves were in the 
enjoyment of the greatest honour 
and prosperity ; but His beneficent 
purposes to the whole human race 
were not to be frustrated by their 
waywardness ; nor would He forfeit 
his promise to their forefathers, 
that ‘‘in their seed should all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.”? And 
as in Isaiah, (chapter lix. verse 21,) 
it is again declared, ‘‘ As for me this 
is my covenant with them, saith the 
Lord: My Spirit that is upon thee, 
and my words which I have put in 
thy mouth, shall not depart out of 
thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed, nor out ef the mouth of 
thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from 
henceforth and for ever.” 

Nor would he allew ‘‘ his word ta 
go forth and return profitless,” as 
we learn in the same Prophet, chap- 
ter xlv. verse 23: “I have sworn by 
myself, the word is gone out of m 
mouth in righteousness, and _ shal 
not return, That unto me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall - 
swear.” 

Wherefore, if the Israelites would 
not be the honourable and prosper- 
ous, they should be the contemned 
and unhappy, instruments—If they 
would not be the active and willing, 
they should be the passive and com- 
pulsory, agents of His Divine pur- 
And we see in the whole his. 
tory of this people, both as related in 
the Sacred Volume, and  subse- 
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quently, the wonderful and uninter- 
rupted progressive accomplishment 
ef the intentions of the Deity, con- 
ducted through means strictly in 
conformity with his repeated declar- 
ations: And in this case, as in many 
others which even our limited capa- 
city enables us to trace, we perceive 
that he uses the same means to 
accomplish several of his beneficent 
purposes: The punishments and 
sufferings of the Israelites, whilst 
they tend to correct them of their 
faults, are to operate likewise in 
bringing mankind round to know 
the true Gop. | 

They appear to have been removed 
to Babylon and its provinces rather 
as colonists, than degraded to the 
condition of slaves, by their con- 
querors. Great numbers of them 
together were settled in the cities 
and villages, where they apparently 
attended to their own affairs, with- 
out any hinderance or other molesta- 
tion than, probably, paying some tax 
beyond what was exacted from the 
natives of the country. They seem, 
likewise, to have been allowed the 
free exercise of their religion, with- 
.out any interference except on the 
occasions to which we shall allude 
_presently. The yoke of the con- 
ye lay lightly on the neck of 

eir captives, for which subsequent 
events may furnish a clue, by dis- 
covering to us that this lenity pro. 
ceeded as much from policy as from 
humanity. Our readers will recol- 
lect the favourable position of the 
country of the Israelites for commer- 
cial purposes; it had tended, no 
doubt, to make them expert mer- 
chants: in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
‘it is related, that ‘“‘ he had much 
business in the cities of Judah.” 
(2 Chron. xvii. 13.) The Babylo- 
nians had the wisdom to avail them- 
selves of the superior intelligence 
and experience of their captives for 
drawing forth the resources and in- 
creasing the riches of the country, 
by allowing them unmolestedly to 
pursue those avocations in which 
they had acquired so much expert- 
ness. There was nothing in their 
treatment and condition to degrade 
_or depress them to such a degree as, 
by their effects, to stamp their coun- 
tenance and bearing with an ignoble 
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character. Yet, their present fallen 
and dependent state, and the recol- 
lection of their absent, beautiful, and 
once happy country, could not fail 
to affect their minds deeply, and to 
give to their countenance a melan- 
choly cast, and reflective expression. 
‘* By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat down; yea, we wept when we 
remembered Zion. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows, in the midst 
thereof. For there they that carried 
us away captive required of us a 
song; and they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying, Sing us 
one of the songs of Zion. How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land? If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. If I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.’’ 
(Psalm cxxxvii.) Such was the sor- 
rowful lament of the Hebrew cap- 
tives. It proves the estimation in 
which their sublime poetry was held 
even by their conquerors ;—it proves 
that the Babylonians did not hold 
their Hebrew captives in contempt. 
The expositions and reproofs of 
Ezekiel, and the mournful confession 
_of Daniel in his ninth chapter, were 
eminently calculated to embue the 
people with the deepest reflection on 
the past,—to cause them to regret 
the heaven on earth they had lost by 
their conduct,—and to grave on 
their hearts that firm attachment for 
their religion which has never since 
forsaken them, however they may 
have failed on too many occasions, 
at subsequent periods, to regulate 
their conduct always by its divine 
precepts. From this time may rea- 
sonably be dated the assumption of 
that rather austere expression of 
countenance and melancholy bearing 
from which the nation, generally, 
has never since been wholly free,— 
the effects, most probably, of a deep 
conviction that their fallen state, and 
the many afflictions they have suf- 
fered, have been brought upon them 
by their own faults. The Israelites, 
destined in future to teach mankind 
the knowledge of the only true God, 
and to show his power by their own 
sufferings and severe trials, had now 
and for ever cast away the worship 
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of false gods from their hearts, and 
-were prepared to lay down their 
lives to evince their readiness and 
devotion for his service. They were 
soon called upon to instruct man- 
kind, by such fearful means, in the 
-knowledge of the true God. 

Among the several young Hebrew 
nobles carried captives to Babylon, 
whom its king directed to be taught 
in the learning and language of the 
‘Chaldeans, Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael 
and eo named 
Belteshazzar, Shadrach, eshach, 
and Abed-nego,—were pre-eminent 
‘over all the others for comeliness of 
person, and intellectual acquire- 
‘ments. . 

Daniel, through divine favour, 
‘having not only recalled but ex- 

ounded to the king a dream that 
fad escaped his memory, and which 
the Chaldean learned men were in- 
-capable of doing,—he and his three 
-friends, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, were, in consequence ofit, 
appointed to the most dignified offices 
of the state; and, as they performed 
their duties with consummate skill 
and strict integrity, we readily trace 
to these circumstances the motives 
which induced certain Chaldeans to 
-accuse the Jews generally of not fall- 
‘ing down and worshipping a golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar had 
set up; for, it is evident, the charge 
was made principally for the purpose 
of procuring the destruction of the 
men who were thorns in their sides; 
accordingly they specially point out 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
who they invidiously state are placed 
over the affairs of the province of 
Babylon, as guilty of not serving the 
gods of the king, and as refusing to 
fall down before the golden image 
he had set up. This rouses the 
king’s anger; and the scene subse- 
quently presented to us is appalling 
to human nature, though it appears 
to have been viewed with astonish- 
ing indifference by the accused. 

The men are brought forth, and 
‘shown a furnace heated to such a 
degree, that those employed to throw 
them into it were themselves con- 
sumed by its flames. They are bid 
to worship the image on pain of be- 
ing committed to the fiery furnace. 
—At this trying moment we can, 


‘ens their hearts. 


from the simple narrative in the 
Scriptures, imagine these men before 
us, with unblanched cheeks,—a 
mien as calm as though they had 
been told they would be thrown on 
a bed of roses, if they obeyed not,— 
no obstinate pride in a wrong or vain 
cause knits their limbs and strength- 
They are filled 
with a due sense of the importance 
of the trial that was now to be made 
before the Babylonish king and his 
idolatrous people; whether, from 
human weakness, the dread of bodily 
suffering should prevail; 6ér, risin 

above it,—though the honours an 

distinctions they enjoyed, with the 
usual accessories, personal ease and 
wealth, must have made those suf- 
ferings appear still more dreadful, 
——they should evince their readiness 
to give up all these and submit to a 
cruel death, to teach their barbarous 
oppressors, and all nations after- 
wards, that no sacrifice could be too 
great for the service of the true and 
living God. Was this not a case 


when they were called upon to lay 


down the life they had received from 
their Creator, for his honour and 
glory? Their answer to Nebychad- 
nezzar,one of the noblestever recorded 
in history, proves that these men hesi- 
tated not a moment which of the 


courses it was their ‘duty to adopt. 
‘Nebuchadnezzar, after threatening 


them with the cruel death before 
them, if they did not worship the 
image he had set up, tauntingly asks 
them, ‘‘ And who is that God that 
shall deliver you out of my hands? 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
answered and said to the king, O 
Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful 
to answer thee in this matter. If it 
be so, our God whom we serve is 
able to deliver us from the burning 
fiery furnace, and he will deliver us 
out of thine hand, Oking. But if 
not, be it known unto thee, O king, 
that we will not serve thy gods, nor | 
worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up.” The trial is 
known to have ended in the salva- 
tion of the three pious Hebrews, and 


the issuinz of a decree, forbidding 


any one, on pain of death, to speak 

any thing amiss of the God of Shad- 

rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. 
Daniel again interprets another 
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of the king’s dreams, who, degraded 
to the condition of the beasts of the 
field, is brought to acknowledge his 
‘own presumption, to praise and ho- 
nour the Most High, and to confess 
His power and goodness; when, 
being restored to his former state 
and prosperity, he issues his noted 
edict relating the whole of that re- 
markable event, and proclaiming his 
humble acknowledgment of the 
power and goodness of his Maker. 

In the reign of Darius, Daniel, 
who was advanced by that prince to 
one of the highest posts in the 
‘state, and was intended to be pro- 
moted to the very first, excites again 
the envy and jealousy of the great 
men of the nation, who, for the pur- 
pose of entrapping him and pro- 
curing his destruction, obtain from 
Darius a decree that any one who 
‘should presuae to ask a petition of 
any god or man for thirty days, 
save of the king, should be cast into 
the den of lions. This does not 
deter the pious Daniel from offering 
up his usual orisons to his God. In 
‘consequence of which disobedience 
of the royal edict he is cast into the 
den of lions; whence he is drawn, 
however, without having experienced 
any injury whatever, whilst his ene- 

‘mies, who were subsequently thrown 

into it, are destroyed by the lions 

ita they reach the bottom of their 
en. 

We have dwelt on these instances 
to show how perfectly the means 
now taking by the Deity for spread- 
ing a knowledge of himself are in 
accordance with all his declarations, 
that through his people all the na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed. 
The kings of Babylon and the Per- 
sian princes we have alluded to had 
evidently confessed the true and 
living God, but their people appear 
not to have been then prepared for 
receiving his purer worship ; still, a 
commencement was not only made, 
but we see, that, from that period 
down to the present day, whatever 
knowledge of the true God has 
been acquired by mankind has been 
imparted through the instrumentality 
of the Hebrew nation. 

The seventy years’ captivity being 
ended, Cyrus gave the Israelites per- 
mission to return to their own coun- 
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try and to rebuild the temple and the 
city-walls. A certain number avail- 
ed themselves of the permission, but 
a far greater number remained in 
Babylon and its provinces, affording 
a very satisfactory proof that they 
did not feel the yoke of their con- 

uerors to be very heavy, and that 
they were engaged in profitable pur- 
suits in that country. Though the 
Israelites still continued under the 
dominion of the Medes and Persians, 
they were allowed gradually to as- 
sume the whole management of their 
own concerns; and for a long period 
under their high priests they lived 
in peace and happiness, growin 
into consequence again as the perio 
aaproached when the great events 
of the Grecian and Roman empires 
were to take place, leading eventu- 
ally to a more general spread of the 
Israelites over the globe than had 
ever prevailed before. 

It was during the above period 
that the events occurred which are 
related in the Book of Esther. 
Hadassah, her Israelitish name, 
adopted as his daughter by her 
kinsman Mordecai, was carefully 
educated by him. The occasion 
that brought her with other young 
virgins to the court of Ahasuerus is 
too well known to need being re- 
lated here. ‘The education of He- 
brew maidens must always have 
been ‘far superior to that of every 
other nation of those times. When 
the women were ‘assembled with the 
other sex to enter into the covenant 
with the Deity at Sinai, it was 
plainly inferred that they too were 
to study the law they had thus vo- 
luntarily undertaken to ha That 
study was eminently calculated to 
render them the purest of their sex, 
to teach them their own dignity, and, 
occasioning them to exercise their 
mental faculties, to render them the 
fit helpmeets and companions of the 
other sex, which they were appointed 
to be by the Deity when he first cre- 
ated this, the fairest of his creation. 
It would be no difficult task to trace 
in their history that such was the 
place held by the Israelitish wives 
in the houses of their husbands. 

The allusion we made to the mah- 
ner in which Esther was brought up 
is fully borne out by her history. 
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The females in other eastern coun- 
tries appear to have been reared, 
then, as in the present day, with 
views very derogatory to the dignity 
of this fairer part of our species. 
However carefully their personal 
attractions may have been attended 
to, and some few pleasing accom- 
plishments cultivated, their minds 
would exhibit a dreary and chilling 
blank; but Esther’s was not so. 
The difference between an intellec- 
tual countenance, lit up with the ex- 
pression of all the mild virtues and 
delicate sentiments peculiar to the 
sex, and one that, with all its regu- 
larity of features and beautiful com- 
plexion, still wants the manifestation 
that an intelligent soul dwells with- 
in, 18 too well known to leave us for 
a moment at a loss for the prefer- 
ence given to Esther by the Persian 
monarch. 

The other young women, who 
were in turn to present themselves 
to the prince, ambitious, no doubt, 
of being selected by him, are said to 
have decorated themselves with all 
the finery it was customary to pro- 
‘vide them with on similar occasions, 
to the fullest extent of their little 
hearts’, and still less minds’, con- 
tent; and we see them sent home 
successively by the monarch without 
his taking any further notice of 
them. But Esther, who most pro- 
bably was desirous to be rejected 
with disgrace, takes no pains to 
-please—she asks for no ornaments 
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with which to deck her person ; but, 
unable to divest herself of that supe- 
rior grace with which an intellectual 
mind, chastened and purified by the 

recepts of her religion, had clothed 
ber, she captivates the monarch, 
who had most likely been previously 
accustomed either to such passive 
creatures as we have alluded to, or 
to the haughtiness of a Vashti. 

In Esther all the firmness induced 
by a properly trained mind and vir- 
tuous habits, was combined with 
the gentleness of the dove, the mo- 
desty of the virgin, and the express- 
iveness of countenance .of one 
brought up to reflection, quite un- 
known to the native females: Need 
we wonder then, that Ahasuerus at 
once perceived the striking differ- 
ence, and that his affection, instead 
of diminishing, had subsequently 
increased to sucha degree as to render 
him willing to grant any request she 
might have to make, were it to the 
extent even of half his kingdom ! 
But how astonished does the monarch 
appear when he learns that, if what 
aie solicits be not conceded, she 
herself was determined to perish 
with her people, and he would lose 
that which he seemed to prize above 
his life—a virtuous and intelligent 
companion and queen. The history 
tells us, that her affection and duty 


to Mordecai was as exemplary after 


her elevation as it had been before. 


(To be continued.) 
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He further said, “If I am not for myself, who will be forme? If I am for myself alone, 
' whatamI? And if not now, when?” (I. 14.) 


” Commentary. He further said— 
Of all moral maxims that ever have 
been uttered, none exceed the above 
in importance, truth, and terseness. 
_Modern authors write entire volumes 
on ethics, containing, we grant, 
much truth and much beauty; but 
like the diamond when hidden 
amidst heaps of pebbles, the reader 


must wade through many pages ere he 
meets with one sentence that at once 
reaches his heart and stamps its im- 
press on his mind. But here the dia- 
mond is laid open to the view, spark- 
ling in its matchless brilliancy, and 
unequalled in its worth. Time, how- 


ever, has scattered its dust over the 


antique jewel: It lies buried; and 
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its owners, no longer conscious of 
possessing the treasure, are mute 
when the glittering paste of later 
ages is tauntingly displayed to their 
astonished eyes. 

If I am not (concerned) for myself, 
who else will be (so) for me ?—Con- 
cisely as we have endeavoured to 
render this sentence, we fail in doing 
justice to the original expression, 
bop, 5 vae8 ps OM, «Our teacher 
here does not tell us whether his 
maxim applies to religion only, or to 
our temporal welfare, but gives 
every man the salutary counsel,—in no 
instance to resign himself entirely to 
the care of others ; but that, wherever 
his weal is concerned, be it spiritual 
or temporal, his own zeal and exér- 
tions are to be his first dependence. 
No friend, no patron, no teacher, 
not even a man’s parents, can do 
more than second his efforts, or pro- 
mote his endeavours. But his own 
exertions are the fundamental basis 
on which depends his happiness here 
and hereafter. The blessing of God, 
the grace of the All-merciful, His 
benignant aid and support, crown 
man’s labours. But even He (blessed 
be Hz)—having constituted man a 
free agent, and given him the power 
of laying the foundation of his own 
destiny, be it for good or for evil,— 
does not so far contravene the laws 
of creation, as entirely to supersede 
man’s own efforts, and to grant his 
support to the man{who uses’no 
exertions for securing his own hap- 

iness. Neither in this life, nor in 

is hopes of the next, has man the 
right to expect, that, while he list- 
lessly sits down with folded hands, 
and says, “ God is gaod, He will 
take care of me,’”? the universal 
order of nature will be interrupted 
for his sake. ‘‘I will bless thee in 
whatsoever thou doest,” is the Di- 
vine promise. Man’s hest endea- 
vours, therefore, must be actively 
employed, otherwise he cannot hope 
for the blessing of Heaven, 

If Iam for myself alone, what am 
J ?—Having, in the previous max- 
im, given that most important coun- 
sel, the observance-of which is indis- 
pensable to man’s real happiness, our 
teacher proceeds to guard us against 
the abuse which might result from 
Misapprehending his _ instruction. 
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This abuse is two-fold: 1. Vanity 
2. Selfishness. Man, acting on the 
wise maxim of the Sage Hillel, and 
succeeding in his efforts, may be- 
come tempted to exclaim, “ My own 
power, and the strength of my hand, 
have gained all this wealth for me.” 
He will then rely on his own wisdom 
and might, on the perseverance of 
his efforts, and the energy of his 
enterprises. His. heart will become 
inflated, and he will deny all obliga- 
tion to man, or gratitude to pre 
Supreme Benefactor. This most 
foolish and pernicious vanity our 
teacher nips in the bud. He re- 
minds man of the obligations which 
he owes to his parents whose benevo- 
lent care fostered his infant years :— 
Of the debt of gratitude which he 
has incurred towards his teachers 
who formed his youthful mind, and 
instructed him to know his duties 
towards God, his fellow-men, and 
himself :—Of his dependence. on so- 
ie | and its institutions, which ex- 
tend protection and security to his 
efforts, his person, and his property : 
—And, lastly, of the boundless gra- 
titude due to his Creator, whose gift 
is life, health, and every good here 
and hereafter. These great lessons 
he conveys in the simple question, 
“If ] am for myself alone, what am 
J ?”—Jf all I wish, and all I hope, are 
to be engendered by my own unaided 
power, what am I when left to my- 
self? But there is a second and 
worse abuse which may result from 
mistaking the meaning of our teacher. 
Man, who is told that he must rely 
on his own efforts for success, may 
be tempted to suppose that his own 
success is to be the aim and end of 
all his efforts. He will thus become 
selfish ; his heart will be closed 
against the claims of his fellow-men ; 
his ears and eyes shut against the 
appeal of charity, or the sight of dis- 
tress; isolated in the midst of crea- 
tion, absorbed by his own plans and 
his own gratifications, all his sympa- 
thies centred within himself, he will 
sink below the level of the brute; 
and, useless to -his fellow-men, en- 
crusted in the callous shell of sordid 
egotism, his portion here and here. 
after is utter wretchedness. This 
horrid fate. our teacher is careful to 
avert. He reminds us, that man is, 
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by nature, a social animal ; that his 
very existence depends upon mutual 
aid and support; that, if abandoned 
solely to his own resources, most of 
the comforts of life would be beyond 
his reach ; and, lastly, that man was 
not sent into this world for his own 
sake only, and to live for himself 
alone, but that the purpose of his 
being is,+to be instrumental to the 
beneficent views of his Creator, to 
promote the happiness of mankind, 
to feel for their sorrows, and to par- 
take in their joys. And, in order to 
impress these truths the more strong- 
ly on our minds, he asks us, or ra- 
ther bids each man to ask himself, 
‘‘If Iam only for myself, what am 
1?”—If self is my all-absorbing 
thought, if wrapped up in my own 
grovelling egotism, I place myself 
beyond the pale of humanity, I cease 
to be a man; and what am I[ then? 
And if not now, when ?—Our in- 
structer, having thus put us on our 
guard against the allurements of 
of vanity, and the promptings of 
selfishness, which a misapprehension 
_ of his meaning might engender, pro- 
ceeds to complete his sublime in- 
struction, by exhorting man to study 
and to know the value of time. The 
present moment, the “‘ now,” is the 
only particle of time which is truly 
in man’s power. The past is beyond 
his control, the future may not be 
open to his activity. But if the past 
with its recollections, if the future 
with its anticipations, is to contri- 
bute to thy happiness, make proper 
use of that which is present. Forget 
not that every past moment is for 
ever lost in the ocean of time; and. 
that those efforts which thou alone 
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canst use to promote that happiness 
which thou owest to thyself and to 
others, are best seconded by duly 
husbanding the precious material of 
which life is composed. Forget not. 
that thy existence here is transitory ; 
that even the longest space of dura- 
tion granted to mortal man consists. 
but of single moments; that on the 
due use of this material,—so fleet- 
ing, that at every instant the future 
becomes present, and the present 
ast,—so uncertain, that he who now 
reathes in the fulness of health and , 
spirits may, in the next second, sink 
a stiffened and distorted corpse,— 
that on the due use of thy time in. 
this world, depends thy state in the. 
life to come. All these (and how 
many more!) ideas suggest them-. 
selves to him who reflects on the. 
value of time. ‘Therefore our in- 
structer only asks this simple ques- 
tion, “‘If not now, when?” without. 
suggesting what is to be done now, , 
or what will be the consequence of, 
permitting time uselessly to slip away. . 
The three questions on which we: 
have commented, our instructer does 
not address to his hearers or readers, 
but to himself; bequeathing us his 
example as a lesson, that it is the. 
duty of every man to commune with, 
his own mind, and to exhort himself, 
to pursue that course which infalli-. 
bly secures happiness here and for. 
ever. Verily had Hillel left no other 
memorial of his profound wisdom, and. 
of his sublime and genuine piety, he. 
would rank high among the great 
benefactors of mankind, who, in 
fourteen * short words, could con-. 
dense the most important truths 
which it behoves man to know, 
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Sepher Ikarim: ** BOOK OF PRINCIPLES: ”’ 
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(Continued from page 314.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue object for which the gift of 
rophecy and Divine inspiration are 
imparted to man, is not simply the 
foreknowledge of future events, or 
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the communication of instruction ta 
some few favoured individuals, but 
that entire nations and the whole | 
human race may attain the perfec- 
tion of their purpose. Accordingly, 
our Sages, in the Talmud, (treatise 
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Berachoth, folio 32,) after quoting 
the verse, ‘‘ The Lord spoke to 
Moses, Go, descend ; for thy people 
which thou Droughtest out of Egypt 
have corrupted themselves: They 
have turned aside quickly out of the 
way which I eouimended them ; ”’ 
(Exodus xxxii. 10;) make the fol- 
lowing observations: ‘‘ The Holy 
One (blessed be Hz!) said to Moses: 
‘Go, descend from thy greatness : 
It was imparted to thee on account 
of Israel; and, as they have trans- 
gressed, what art thou to me?’” 
They thereby intend to say, that the 
super-eminent degree of prophetic 
greatness attained by Moses was not 
conferred on him for his own sake, 
but on account of his important 
mission to the Israelites, who were 
through him to become acquainted 
with the laws of the Most High. 
For although, as we stated in the 
preceding chapter, Moses stood on 
the pinnacle of prophetic excellence, 
yet this his eminence was not in 
consequence of his personal merits 
or immaculate qualities, but on ac- 
count of the human race, to whom 
he was accredited as the chosen mes- 
senger and instrument of the Deity. 
This fact justifies our arrangement, 
when we say that Revelation, or the 
imparting of the Divine laws to 
mankind, is an essential principle of 
religion: and that prophecy is a 
branch emanating from that prin- 
ciple. |The superficial observer 
might be tempted to invert this ar- 
rangement, to consider the belief in 
prophecy as a fundamental principle, 
and Revelation as one of its 
branches: And if the principal ob- 
ject of prophecy is the foreknow- 
ledge of future events, and the in- 
struction of a few favoured indi- 
viduals, or the working of miracles 
under peculiar circumstances, then, 
indeed, the latter arrangement 
would be correct. But as, on the 
contrary, the principal object of pro- 
phecy is to enable mankind to attain 
the perfection of their purpose, 
which can only be done by means of 
Revelation, or the imparting of the 
Divine laws to mankind, to which 
great aim all prophecy is subservi- 
ent, we are fully borne out in the 
classification we have made. In 
like manner we have called the be- 
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lief in reward and punishment “‘a 
fundamental principle,* of which 
the doctrine of Providence is a 
branch. Here too we are aware, 
that the superficial observer might 
invert our arrangement. If Divine 
Providence were exercised towards 
man, in the same manner as to othey 
animate beings on earth, that is, 
were it confined to the preservation 
of the various species, then our clas- 
sification would be incorrect. But 
as in using the expression Providence, 
we understand the particular atten- 
tion of the Deity directed towards 
each individuak human being, and 
observing each of his or her actions, 
in order to grant reward or punish- 
ment both here and hereafter, we 
are here likewise fully borne out in 
our arrangement. his will give 
our readers a key to the method 
according to which we have ordered 
our fundamental principles, and the 
branches or subdivisions which they 
involve. .Thus the ultimate pur- 
pose is always the principal consider- 
ation, to which the means of attain- 
ment are secondary. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


At this stage of our inquiries, the 
question presents itself, whether 
laws truly Divine having once been 
revealed to any nation, such laws 
can in progress of time be altered 
to the same nation? or whether they 
are everlastingly immutable ? 

It is evident that Divine laws in 
general cannot undergo any alter- 
ation, either as respects the Giver, 
the receiver, or the object imparted. 
As respects the Giver,—God cannot 
be subject to any mutation of will. 
What at any time it is his pleasure 
to enact, it is not possible that he 
should at any after-time alter in a 
contrary sense: For as whatever he 
is pleased to command must be right 
and good, the contrary, namely, that 
which is wrong and bad, can never 
become his pleasure. As respects 
the receiver,—rthere can be no possi- 
ble reason why the law should be 
altered whilst the nation, educated 
under and habituated to that law, 
retains the same character and dis- 
position as when the law first was 
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imparted.* Jt would be inconsistent 
to assert, that, as the sanitary rules 
of the body vary in their application 
to the infant, to the youth, to the 
full-grown, and to the aged man, so 
should likewise the sanitary rules of 
the mind, or the laws of religion, be 
different in the infant state of societ 
to what they ought tobein its growt 
and maturity ; eee the truth and 
wisdom of the Divine laws must at 
all times possess the same degree of 
perfection. As respects the object 
smparted,—the principal aim and 
purpose of the Divine lews is to 
afford man some conception of intel- 
lectual truth: And that which is 
true can undergo no change. From 
all this it is evident, as we stated 
before, that the basis of religion 
cannot, in any progress of time, at 
all be altered. 

After mature consideration we 
find, however, that although the 
basis and essential principles of the 
Divine laws cannot undergo any 
change, yet there is no proof that 
these laws may not in progress of 
time be modified even to the people 
to whom thev were originally given. 
It is in accordance with the perfec- 
tion of an agent, that his agency 
should correspond with the suscepti- 

bility of the object upon which he 
' acts. The sage physician prescribes 
to his patient a certain diet, without 
informing him how long these dietic 
rules are to, be observed ; for, when, 
‘in course of time, these rules have 
_ produced their effect, and the health 
of the patient becomes vigorous, the 
physician alters his prescriptions, 
permitting that which before he had 
prohibited, and vice versd. Nor 
ought the patient to feel surprised 
at this departure from his former 
prescriptions, as these were but for 
a certain period; and though the 
physician did not intimate to his pa- 
tient, when or how the diet was to 
be altered, yet he knew, from the 
very nature of his prescriptions, how 
long it would be needful to continue 
them in force, and therefore contem- 
plated altering them in due time. It 
would show but little skill on the 
part of the physician, were he at 
once to prescribe for a patient who is 
barely declared out of danger, those 

* Vide Hebrew Review, No. 5. 
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strengthening broths, meats, and 
wines, which, in a more advanced 
state of convalescence, become com- 
mendable and necessary A teacher 
instructs his pupils gradually: He © 
commences with such easy subjects 
as are adapted to their infant com- 
prehension; and, as their mental 
powers ripen, his instruction pro- 
gresses to subjects more important 
and difficult. Should any one, how- 
ever, start the question: ‘‘Is the 
Deity not sufficiently omnipotent to 
adapt all his laws to all ages and to 
all men?” we answer, This question 
is as improper as were any one to 
ask: ‘* Why has God not created all 
men just, wise, virtuous, and exempt 
from all failings? Had he done so, 
it would have been in greater accord- 
ance with his own perfection.” All 
such questions presuppose, that the 
Deity would be continually altering 
and amending the laws of nature, 
which his own perfect wisdom has 
Jaid down and approved of ; where- 
as all philosophers and divines agree, 
that the Holy One (blessed be He !) 
is pleased to continue these laws in 
unaltered force, and only suspends 
or alters them on such paiticular 
occasions as to him seem meet and 
roper. Our Rabbies say, in the 
Talmud, (treatise Tangnith, folio 7,) 
that the words of the law are a me~ 
dicine wholesome for all parts of the 
body, asit is written, ‘‘ healing to all 
his flesh.” (Proverbs iv. 22.) But 
they do not assert that all these 
words are equally salutary to all men 
in every age. The succeeding chap- 
ter will more fully demonstrate the 
truth of what we here assert. | 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir we reflect on the Divine laws 
which have been imparted to man- 
kind from the beginning, we find, 
that they were altered; that which 
was prohibited at one time being 
subsequently permitted, and what 
was at first permitted being subse- 
quently prohibited. Adam, our first 
progenitor, was, according to the 
tradition of our Sages, commanded 
to observe certain laws, all of which 
did not remain in force beyond the 
days of Noah. One of these was 


the prohibition to eat flesh ; for the 
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permission given to Adam was con- 
fined to vegetable food, as it is writ- 
ten, ‘‘ Behold, I have given you every 
herb, which sows its seed, on the 
whole face of the earth ; and every 
tree on which is fruit, that sows its 
yeed ; it shall be yours for food.” 
(Gen. i. 29.) Subsequently, in the 
days of Noah, the permission was 
extended, as it is said, ‘‘ Whatever 
moveth and liveth shall be yours for 
food; like grass and herbs have | 
given it all to you.” (Genesis ix. 3.) 

e was, however, prohibited to eat 
flesh off the living animal, so that 
with increased permission certain 
prohibitions were added. To Abra- 
ham, the further command of cir- 
cumcision was given; and Moses 
received hoth positive and negative 
commands, in great number, which 
till then had not been enacted. 
Connections which, by the law of 
Noah, were not forbidden, were by that 
of Moses declared incestuous and 
prohibited. According to tradition, 
death was the penalty incurred for 
the crime of robbery, according to 
the law of the Noachidze: Whereas 
a secondary punishment, only, is in- 
flicted by the law of Moses. We 
even find it in Siphri as a comment 
on, ** Thou shalt not erect unto thy- 
self a pillar, which the Lord thy 
God hateth:” (Deut. xvi. 22.) 
Although such monuments were 


acceptable in the days of the patri- _ 
, and temporar 


archs, as it is said, “‘I am the God 
of Beth-el, to whom thou hast there 
anointed a pillar.’ (Genesis xxxi. 
13) Moses, during the giving 


of the law on Sinai, erected twelve | 
another time deem it suitable to 


such monuments, as it is said, ‘‘ And 
he built an altar at the foot of the 
mountain, and erected twelve pil- 
Jars for the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
(Exodus xxiv. 4.) This erecting of 
pillars was, however, prohibited 
in the plains of Moab, forty years 
after the events at Sinai. 
this we see, that, even in matters of 
Divine worship, that has been per- 
mitted at one time which subse- 
quently has been prohibited, and 
the reverse: And that if conse- 
quently is possible that permissions 
and prohibitions of the Divine laws 
should, in process of time, become 
subject to modificatiens or altera- 
tions. Such was the case with the 
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‘laws revealed to Adam, Noah, and 


, Abraham, until the days of Moses. 
‘ Thenceforward and up to. thé pre- 
sent times, the law revealed to the 


Israelites through Moses has not 


' been altered or modified. Many of 


our latter Sages are of opinion that 
the laws of Moses cannot by any 
possibility be altered, either wholly 
or in part. So that, in this respect, 
these laws form an exception to the 
general principle which we have de- 
monstrated. These Sages support 
their opinion by the words of the 
law, “‘ Thou shalt not add thereto, 
or diminish therefrom; ’”’ (Deut. xiii. 
1;) whence they argue that as the 
Jaws of Moses are perfect, as it is 
written, ‘“‘The law of the Lord is 
perfect, restoring the soul; ” (Psalm 
xix. 8;) it is impossible they should 
ever undergo any mutation. But 
important as this subject is, I am 
bound to own that, after candid and 
mature reflection, I do not find that 
their opinion is supported by suffi- 
‘cient proofs, or that their reasoning 
is conclusive. When we are told, 
‘* Thou shalt not add or diminish,” 
it is an admonition that, while the 
law remains in force, we are implicitly 
to obey its commands, and in no 
instance to permit in ourselves the 
slightest variation. It is certain 
that the Divine laws are perfect, not 
only in their essential principles and 
purpose, but likewise in those minor 
observances which 
they command: But where is the 
proof that the Divine wisdom, which 
at one time deemed it proper to en- 
act such observances, may not at 


modify and alter the same; and 
that at the very time they were en- 
acted, it was not foreseen by the 
Deity that in due course he would 
alter these observances? We there- 
fore still adhere to the opinion which 
on opening the subject we advanced, 
namely, that, although it is impossi- 
ble that in its basis and essential 
principles, and those truths which 
have been revealed to us, the Divine 
law should undergo any change, it 
nevertheless is possible that its minor 
and temporal observances, may, if 
such should be the pleasure of Di- 
vine Wisdom, become altered or mo- 
dified, | 7 
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In making these observations, an 
opportunity offers to investigate, by 
means of human reasoning, why the 
eating of flesh was prohibited to 
Adam and permitted to Noah; and 
what can be the probable reason, 
that as the prohibition was most 
salutary to Adam, the permission 
should be most salutary to Noab. 
As a clue to this investigation, we 
may avail ourselves of the sacrifices 
of Cain and Abel. The question is 
obvious : What was the sin of Cain, 
that the Lord turned not to his sa- 
crifice? When he brought of the 
fruits of the earth an offering unto 
the Lord, why was this offering re- 
jected? That his sin consisted in 
his not having, like his brother, of- 
fered a first-born lamb, is hardly to 
be assumed: For Cain was an agri- 
culturist ; and the fruits of the earth 
having repaid his labours, it was 
natural that he should present to the 
Lord a part of the blessing bestowed 
on him. 

It is true, that in our seventh chap- 
ter of this division we have said that 
Cain evinced ingratitude towards the 
Lord, in not selecting the most pre- 
cious fruits as an offering to his 
Creator. Still the inferior quality of 
his present does not sufficiently 
prove his ingratitude; for agricul- 
ture, not horticulture, was his occu- 
pation. His crime must have been 
most serious to call forth the Divine 
reproof: ‘“‘If thou doest well, wilt 
thou not be accepted? And if thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door.” (Genesis iv. 7) We shall, 
therefore, endeavour more satisfac. 
torily to meet the question. Be- 
sides the cruelty of depriving any 
animal of life, and the possible habit 
of bloodshed, and indifference to 
suffering which frequent slaughter- 
ing may engender, the flesh of 
several animals, used as nourishment 
by man, may exercise a certain influ- 
ence on his moral character: As it 
is said: ‘‘That ye pollute not your 
souls with every creeping reptile: 
Ye shall not soil yourselves with 
them,” 02 onnDw3). (Levit. xi. 41.) 
If the word 001 meant unclean, 
it would require a 8; and as that let- 
ter is omitted, it here means “toren- 
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der obtuse,” or ‘‘to brutalize.’”’ Al. 
though, therefore, some kinds of ani- 
mal fleshare wholesome, yet,to guard 
Adam and his immediate descendants 
from all its ill effects, animal food was 
prohibited to him and them. When 
Cain found: that Adam abstained 
from eating the flesh of animals, and, 
like them, fed upon fruits and herbs, 
he came to the conclusion, that man 
and beast rank alike; and that the 
former has no superiority over the lat- 
ter. This first error, confirmed by 
the impure inclinations of his heart, 
led him to the commission of many 
others. When, therefore, he pre- 
sented his offering he abstained from 
sacrificing an animal, which he did not 
think himself warranted to kill, as 
according to his opinion he was no- 
wise superior to the brute creation. 
A sacrifice presented with ideas so 
degrading to human dignity, so de- 
structive of virtue, morality, and 
religion, could not be acceptable to 
the Deity. Accordingly the Divine 
reproof was addressed to him in the 
words of Sacred Writ: ‘‘ Why art 
thou vexed, and why is thy look 
down-cast? Verily, if thou doest | 
well, nsw, thou wilt be exalted ; 
but if thou doest not well, sin 
crouches at the door.” The mean- 
ing is: It is true that man is com- 
posed of animal, as well as intellec- 
tual portions. If thou doest_ well, 
so that thy intellectual powers pre- 
vail, thou wilt discover thy supe- 
riority over all other animals; but 
if thou doest not well, and permit- 
test thy animal desires to gain the 
ascendancy, the fault is thine own, 
and thou reducest thyself to a level 
with the brute. Cain, however, 
persisted in his pernicious error : 
He hated his brother, because he 
was envious of the superior favour 
bestowed on a sacrifice of animals, 
which, according to his opinion, was 
an unjustifiable deed. And _ his 
hatred tempted him to the following 
manner of reasoning : ‘‘If thou, Abe), 
having no right to kill thy tellow- 
creature, dost, nevertheless, find 
favour in the eyes of the Supreme 
Being, when it suits thy purpose to 
sacrifice an innocent lamb, why may 
not I immolate thee, who art no 
better than the animal thou hast 
offered?’ Accordingly, ‘‘ Cain arose 
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against his brother Abel, and slew 
him.” And even after the Divine 
denunciation, notwithstanding the 
pangs of conscience, and the terrors 
of remorse, which haunt the blood- 
stained murderer, he still persevered 
in his mischievous opinion, that 
man and beast are ona level, that 
both perish alike, and that the intel- 
lectual soul of man gives him no 
superiority over the brute creation. 
This tenet he promulgated among 
his descendants; and it was general 
on earth until the birth of Seth, who 
felt and acknowledged his supe- 
riority as a man, and whom Holy 
Writ declares to have been born in 
the shape and likeness of Adam, 
that is to say, knowing that he was 
in the likeness of the superior intel- 
ligences, because, like them, he has 
a purpose peculiar to his idiosyn- 
crasy. The pernicious error of Cain 
still continued prevalent; and even 
at the present day, itis still enter- 
tained by many ; for, unfortunately, 
we see but too often that avarice, 
ambition, and lust of power, cause 
the slaughter of thousands, as if the 
life of man were of no greater value 
than that of beasts. The few, who 
with Seth duly appreciate the dignity 
of man, resist the promptings of 
their evil passions, and devote 
themselves in love and humility to 
the purpose assigned to them by 
their Creator. 

The better judgment of Seth was, 
however, not generally received even 
by the mass of his own descendants ; 
and, with the exception of some few 
illustrious and heaven-inspired indi- 
viduals, the bulk of mankind ad- 
hered to the destructive tenets of 
Cain. The consequence was, that 
violence and _ brutality increased 
amongst men,.who, copying the 
ferocious habits of brutes, oppressed 
and crushed those who were too 
weak to resist or defend themselves, 
until at last their evil deeds so com- 
pletely debased humanity, that Di- 
vine justice immersed the corrupt 
race in the waters of the deluge. 
Noah, and his family, (and the ani- 
mals to which he had given shelter 
in the ark,) were all that Divine 
mercy permitted to survive the awful 
visitation ; and when they left their 
asylum, it pleased an All-merciful God 
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effectually to guard them from a 
relapse into the poisonous opinions 
whice had caused the destruction of 
the antediluvian world. When Noah, 
who was duly impressed with the 
superior dignity of man, above all 
other animals, in order to express 
his gratitude to his Great Preserver, 
brought an offering of. animals, it 
was graciously received:* As it is 
said, ‘‘And the Lord smelled the 
pleasant odour ;”’ and immediately 
afterwards the permission was 
ranted to man to kill animals for 
is food: As it is said, ‘‘ Like grass 
and herbs have I given all to you.” 
(Genesis ix. 3.) This permission is, 
however, followed by the strict in- 
junction, not to shed human , blood; 
distinctly marking the superiority of 
man: For while all the beasts of the 
earth are placed at the disposal of 
man, in order to supply his wants, 
he is strictly commanded to respect 
the dignity of his fellow-man, be- 
cause ‘‘man is made in the image of 
God,” (Genesis ix. 6,) gifted with an 
intellectual soul, and with an indivi- 
dual purpose. Thus it appears perfectly 
consistent, that what was prohibited 
to Adam should be permitted to 
Noah. oe 
When the law was given to the 
Israelites, its principles, spirit, and 
tendency, were evidently founded on 
the great truth, that man is at the 
head of the terrestrial creation, and 
infinitely superior to mere animals. 
There, consequently, could be no 
fear that the observers of this law 
could ever adopt the opinion of 
Cain. Therefore, the flesh of some 
animals was permitted as nutritious 
and healthy, while that of many 
others was prohibited as exercising 
a pernicious influence on the quali- 
ties of man. ‘Thus it is made the 
duty of every man who feeds on 
flesh to remember, that as he is su- 
perior to brute beasts, (on which 
superiority alone his right to feed 
on them is founded,) it behoves him 
to vindicate the ,dignity of his spe- 
cies, by subjugating those animal 
passions and propensities, the in- 
dulgence of which sink him to a 
level with the subordinate animals. 
This investigation likewise proves, 
that a certain observance may at one 
time be prohibited, and subse. 
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quently permitted, and vice versd ; 
and that it, consequently, is possible 
that Divine laws may in their minor 
and temporal enactments become 
subject to alteration, as the wisdom 
of the Most High may dictate. Nor 
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in the words of the law. Our: next ; 
care will be to investigate which are = - 
the commands of the law that may 
become subject to modification ; 
which with the help of God we shall 
do in this division of our work 


have we any. proof to the contrary (To be continued.) . 
. —— > | 
{V. THE DAILY SERVICE IN THE SECOND TEMPLE AT 
JERUSALEM. 


FROM THE TTIAYM DTD, BY R. SALOM COHEN. 
Extracted from the M°’NYM 153, an Hebrew periodical, published at 
Vienna, for 5581, (1821,) p. 38. 
(Continued from page 316.) 


THE MORNING SERVICE. 


~ Ar break of dawn, as soon as ob- 
jects could be distinguished at a cer- 
tain distance,* the captain of the 
temple caused one of his officers to 
proclaim aloud, “Priests, come to 
your service! Levites, prepare for 
your duties! Israelites, occupy your 
station!” Every man, thus sum- 
moned, instantly went to his appoint- 
ed place, and the service of the 
morning commenced in the follow- 
ing order :— 
: The Priests wash their hands and 
eet. 

A Priest enters the temple with 
phar veneration ; goes into the 

oly,{| takes the broom which lay 
in a golden dish, and sweeps toge- 
ther the ashes on the altar from the 
eenser which had been placed there 
on the preceding evening. He then 
performs his prayers, and, gathering 
the ashes, he withdraws backwards, 
in order not to turn his back on the 
Most Holy, and leaves the interior 
of the temple. 

Another Priest brings two logs of 
wood, and places them on the burn- 
ing pile on the great altar of burnt- 
offerings. 

Another Priest has, in the interim, 


* As it was unlawful to immolate the 
morning sacrifice before day-break, a “ Cap- 
tain of the time” was specially appointed, 
whvu carefully watched the coming dawn. 
For this purpose he caused some Priests to 
mount the barbican of the temple, who, as 
soon ag they could recognise the priestly 
city of Hebron, (which lay high on a moun- 
tain te the east of Jerusalem,) called out, 
‘“‘The morning ie eo light that we can see 
Hebron.” 

_ {| Vide Hebrew Review, page 172. 


proceeded to the receptacle for lamhs, 
(where those intended for sacrifices 
were kept four days before they were 
offered,) and brings a yearling lamb, 
bound, to the slaughtering-place at 
the northern side of the altar, where 
all burnt-offerings, as the most holy 
sacrifices, were slaughtered; (the 
sacrifices of a lower degree could be 
killed in any part of the court ;) the 
‘f Station-men ” then laid their hands 
on the lamb; a Priest approaches, 
turns its head to the west of the 
temple, and slaughters it. Another 
Priest approaches with a basin, and 
Teceives the blood, which he con- 
stantly stirs, in order that it may 
not coagulate, but may, at the pro- 
per time, be fit for sprinkling. 
_ After the lamb had been sacri- 
ficed, the Priests prepared to offer 
incense. The ingredients and burn- 
ing coals were brought in costly ves- 
sels, and placed ready at hand. The 
Priests, who bylot had been appoint- 
ed to perform the sacred office, enter 
the temple and the Holy. During 
their procession, a little bell is rung 
in the outer court, as a signal to the 
people there assembled, who com- 
mence their prayers. A Priest takes 
the censer from the altar, and goes 
out of the temple backwards. As 
soon as he enters the court, another 
Priest takes the blood of the lamb, 
—which till then had been continual- 
ly stirred,—and begins to sprinkle. 
He commences at the foot of the 
altar at the east, goes to the north, 
then to the west; and, having closed 
his round at the south, pours the 
remainder of the blood into a gutter 
placed at the foot of the altar. 
Another Priest next extinguishes 


_ extin 
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five out of the seven lights of the gold- 
en candlestick in the Holy. Another 
enters, places the censer with burn- 
ing coals on the altar of incense, 
performs his prayer, bows, and with- 
draws. The Priest who is appointed 
‘* to offer the incense then enters, takes 
the censer from the altar, and gives 
it to the Priest who had extinguished 
the five lamps. He holds it while 
the former puts the incense on the 
coals; then takes the censer, and 
offers the incense and his own prayers 
with profound devotion. As soon as 
he has concluded, he bows and with- 
draws. The Priest who had previously 
ished five of the lamps, now 
likewise puts out the remaining two, 
and is the last who leaves the Holy. 

The lamb which has been sacri- 
ficed is then flayed, the entrails are 
taken out and washed, and the car- 
gase cut up. The former are placed 
in a dish, the latter on a marble slab, 
and both are salted. The meat-offer- 
ing is next prepared. This consisted 
of a certain quantity of the finest 
flour, mixed with a measure of the 
best oil, and strewed with incense. 
The drink- offering is then got ready, 
consisting of a certain measure of 
wine, which is brought out in a 
splendid golden flagon. All this was 
done in the interval between day- 
break and sun-rise. — 

When the sun has risen, the sacri- 
fices are carried to the altar of burnt- 
offerings by nine Priests, each of 
whom bears the. piece apportioned 
to him by lot. These Priests form a 
regular procession, and exhibit the 
various offerings, by holding them 
up in sight of the assembled people, 
who then pronounce the Keriath 
Schmang.* The sacrifices are then 
received by other Priests, and placed 
on the burning pile, where they are 
consumed. A Priest then ascends 
to the altar, takes the meat-offering, 

. (which has already been described,) 
strews it with salt and incense, takes 
‘a handful thereof, and throws it into 
the flames, retaining the rest as his 
perquisite. He is succeeded by ano- 
ther Priest, with the twelve cakes of 
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the High Priest, en which he strews 
salt, and throws them in the fire. 
Lastly, a Priest approaches with the 
drink-offering of wine in a golden 
flagon. He mounts the altar, and 
pours the wine into a silver ewer, 
through a hole, in the bottom of 
which it runs down the foot of the 
altar into-the brook Kedron. 

Immediately afterwards, twelve 
Levites, accompanied by instrumental 
music, chant the psalm appropriated 
to the service of the day, and two 
Priests blow the silver trumpets. 

This is followed by the priestly 
benediction, which, in the second 
temple, was preceded and followed 
by short prayers. This concluded 
the regular morning-service. If any 
additional public or private sacrifices 
were offered, it was done immedi- 
ately after the regular morning ser- 
vice was closed. | 


EVENING SERVICE. 


Ar three o’clock in the afternoon, 
another yearling lamb was sacrificed, 
under observance of the same order 
and ceremonies as have already been 
described. Meat-offerings, drink- 
offerings, and incense, accompanied 
this sacrifice, similar to those which 
were brought with the morning ser- 
vice. | 

The seven lamps in the golden 
candlestick were then lighted, and 
burnt till morning. : 

The afternoon sacrifice was ke 
burning, on a moderate fire, chrodghc 
out the whole night. At sun-set, the 
Keriath-Schmang was again pronounc. 
ed, and the evening prayers read. 

The Levites cleansed the utensils, 
and placed every thing in due order 
for the service of the next day. They, 
together with the Priests and “ Sta- 
tion-men,’”’ awaited the arrival of 
their successors. Thus the daily 
service was continued without inter- 
ruption, even on the Sabbath and 
high holy days ; on which occasions, 
however, additional offerings and 
ceremonies took place. 


(To be continued.) | 
. * Vide Hebrew Review, page 13. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


V. ESSAY ON THE ANCIENT SCHOOLS OF THE ISRAELITES. 
FROM THE D*OYM 193: For 5582. (1822.) 


A History of the schools of the 
ancient Hebrews can only be offered 
to our readers in fragments and de- 
tached portions, as the sources from 
whence our information is derived 
are not only very scanty, but for- 
sake us when most we need their 
aid. We shall, however, submit 
such traditions as have preserved 
among our people a faint trace of 
their most ancient schools. 

According to the pious legends of 
the Rabbies, the first schools are of 
a date anterior to the deluge. In 
these, both religion and the sciences 
were taught. At the head of these 
schools were Adam, Enoch, and 


Noah. Subsequently, Melchi-zedek . 


became the founder of a school in 
Kiriath-Sepher, “ the city of books.” 
Abraham is said to have been the 
disciple of Eber, and promulgated 
the learning of his tutor among the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, who are 
said to be indebted to him for their 
knowledge of arithmetic and astro- 
nomy,—sciences in which the latter 
were subsequently more fully in- 
structed by his grandson Jacob. The 
Targum, or Paraphrase of Onkelos, 
renders the words, ‘‘ And Jacob was 
On -we, a perfect man, who dwelt 
in tents ;”” (Gen. xxv. 27 ;) by, “‘Ja- 
cob was a perfect man, who studied 
in the schools.” In these schools, 
Shem and Eber, according to the 
Rabbies, were the principal tutors. 
We will here collect such details 
respecting these tutors as are pre- 
served in the Talmud and the Me. 
drashim. However imperfect and 
even improbable, they nevertheless 
afford the only gleams of light which 
penetrate the obscurity of remotest 


antiquity, and which, though flitting 
and uncertain, still, in some degree, 
illumine the earliest annals of human 
civilization. 

SHEM. 

Ninety-e1eHr years before the 
deluge, this son of Noah was born. 
His father instructed him in the es- 
sential principles of religion, which 
he again promulgated among his 
descendants and pupils. For this 
a ee he erected a school on 

ount Tabor. 

According to the Rabbinical le- 
gends, Shem is identical with Mel- 
chi-zedek. Abraham was one of his 
disciples. The ceremonies which he 
observed at his sacrifices had been 
communicated to him by his tutor ; 
who also taught jurisprudence and 
astronomy in his academy. Metho- 
dius considers him as the inventor 
of astrology.* Nay, he is even by 
some held up as the first of mon- 
archs and founders of cities. It is 
said that Ceuta in Africa, Salerno || 
in Italy, and Salem in India, were 
built by him. 

* Scipio Sgambati in his work entitled, 
“Archivorum Veteris Testamenti, seu de 
Scriptoribus Hebraicis,”’ asserts that Shem 
was the author of a treatise on medicine, 
of which a manuscript in Hebrew was pre- 
served in the library of the then (1600) 
Elector of Bavaria. : 

|| The singular and improbable idea that 
Shem is the founder of Salerno has, how- 
ever, been adopted in the religious worship 
of that city. Ina missal of the church at 
Salerno, the following stanza is inserted, to 
be sung on certain feast-days :-— 

“O Salernum, civitas nobilis, 

Quam fundavit Sem, Noe fertilis.”” 


(To be continued.) 


—@— 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A LEARNED Correspondent, whose signature is J. C., requests us to fur- 
nish him with some biographical account of R. Joseph Albo, the author of 
Sepher Ikkarim. We confess our acquaintance with this great man’s life is 
most scanty. All that we know of him is, that he was born at Soria, resided 
at Saragossa, and was present at a great theological conference held with 
Bishop Hieronymus in the year 1412. Should any.of our readers be able 
to furnish us with a more detailed account, we shall feel obliged to them. 
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I. ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS IN THE COUNTENANCE 


AND BEARING OF NATIONS, 


CAUSES. 


ARISING FROM MORAL 


(Concluded from page 326.) 


For illustrating the proposition 
we had undertaken to discuss, it 
was necessary to trace the Israelites 
throughout their history. This has 
been done, however, to no greater 
extent than was requisite for deve- 
loping the subject; and we shall 
pursue the same course by taking an 
equally rapid view of that part of 
their history which remains to be 
noticed. 

Though the captivity may be said 
to have terminated at the end of the 
seventy years foretold by Jeremiah, 
yet, independence did not succeed to 
it; on the contrary, except during 
the period of the Maccabees, the 
nation from the time of the destruc- 
tion of the first temple down to the 
present period has always-been un. 
der foreign sway. 

If the prediction of Jacob—“ The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come; and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people 
be,” is to be understood as referring 
to a temporal authority: That autho- 
rity ceased with Zedekiah, the last 
king of the house of Judah, and even 
he was tributary to the king of Ba- 
bylon. If the Maccabees be cited as 
instances of native princes having 
reigned over the Israelites since Ze- 
dekiah’s time, this would not alter 
the case, for the Maccabees were 
of the tribe of Levi and not of 
Judah, 

We consider that the prediction 
just quoted alludes to the spiritual 
authority contained in the Divine 
laws; in support of which opinion 
may be quoted Psalm lx. 6,7: ‘‘God 
hath spoken in his holiness; I will 


rejoice, I will divide Shechem, and 
mete out the valley ofSuccoth. Gilead 
is mine, and Manasseh is mine; 
Ephraim also is the strength of mine 
head; and Judah is my lawgiver.” 
And existing circumstances do ina 
most remarkable manner confirm 
this view of it. Though the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin are under- 
stood to constitute the whole body 
of the Israelites of the present day, 
it would be difficult to point out in- 
dividuals among them as belonging 
certainly to the tribe of Benjamin, 
whilst there exists no doubt in the 
minds of the Israelites themselves as 
to those that belong to the tribe of 
Judah. And as respects the other 
ten tribes, there is reason for be- 
lieving that many descendants of 
theirs are still among us; for we find 
that “‘ Asa gathered all Judah and 
Benjamin, and the strangers with 
them out of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
and out of Simeon; for they fell to 
him out of Israel in abundance, 
when they saw that the Lord his 
God was with him.”. And. the 
descendants of these were not in- 
volved in the fate of their brethren 
who were subsequently taken cap- 
tives by the Assyrian king and dis- 
tributed in the cities of the Medes ; 
but they participated in the fate 
of the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min, who were afterwards taken to 
Babylon and its provinces. Thus, 
there may be among the body of 
Israelites of the present day several 
individuals of all the other eleven 
tribes, yet so merged in the predo- 
minating numbers of the tribe of 
Judah, that when allusion is now 
made to the Jews generally, that 
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tribe alone presents itself to our 
minds. | 

Notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
the nation has undergone, the Divine 
laws, which we contend is the autho- 
rity alluded to under its proper sym- 
bol, the Sceptre, have been pre- 
served, and are at this day in the 
keeping of the Israelites, by whom, 
as we have shown, is to be under- 
stood the tribe of Judah principally ; 
eee the prediction that a law- 
giver of that tribe should never be 
wanting. Nor do we understand 
the expression ‘‘ until Shiloh come,” 
as including that then the sceptre 
should depart, but that it rather 
bears the construction, the Divine 
laws shall be preserved in the tribe 
of Judah until that remote period 
when it is said the beneficent pur- 
fee of the Deity towards the whole 

uman race will be fully accom- 
plished; and so far from the sceptre 
then departing from Judah, we have 
the authority of the Scriptures for 
believing the Divine laws are even 
then to be promulgated by these his 
servants.* Those laws, the opera- 
tion of which, as stated in the early 
part of our subject, are calculated 
to impress the most noble bearing 
and beneficent expression of coun- 
tenance on their observers, will be 
found, as we think we can show, to 
have exerted their influence in pro- 
ducing likewise those traits of an 
unfavourable description which some, 
from prevailing prejudices, rather 
than from their own experience, have 
been too ready to assign as the cha- 
racteristics of many of the Israelites 
of the present day ; supporting in a 
most extraordinary way the proposi- 
tion we have laid down, that the 
laws, manners, and customs of a 
people exert a great influence on 
their external appearance. 

From the understood nature of 
the expression of countenance to 
which we have just alluded, it will 
at first view appear a little extraordi- 
nary to assert that the Divine laws 
should operate to produce two such 
very opposite effects; and our read- 
crs, we imagine, will not be a little 
curious to learmhow this apparently 


* Isaiah xi. 1, 56,10; lxi. 6; Ixii, 8,9; 
Zech, viii. 23, 


incongruous doctrine can be recon- 
ciled; but a little patience on their 


Dinh may satisfy them of the possi- 


, of solving their doubts upon 
it: For this purpose we must. trace 
the Israelites through the weal and 
the woe of their destiny. It may 
then be perceived that the good 
traits they have been able to pre- 
serve in their character to the pre- 
sent time, is owing to their possess- 
ing the Divine laws, their love of 
them, their acknowledgment of 
their excellence, and their remarka- 


ble attachment to their religion. The . 


almost miraculous preservation of 
this law may be truly considered the 
means by which the Deity fulfils his 
promise to them in the words, 
‘When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee: When thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burnt ; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee.” (Isaiah xliii. 2.) 

In order that our readers may 
more clearly comprehend the argu- 
ments we are urging, we must refer 
them again to the vast difference 
between human and Divine laws. 
The first are generally made to meet 
the local circumstances and interests 
of a certain people and country, 
embracing, however, some laws that 
are common to all civilized nations, 
and received by them as axioms in 
legislation ; such, for ‘instance, as 
relate to the protection of life and 
property, and others to which it is 
unnecessary to allude. If you com- 
mit murder, you shall be put to death. 
If you rob, you shall undergo impri- 
sonment, receive stripes, or be ba- 
nished, &c. Here the fear of corpo- 
real punishment is made the instru- 
ment for deterring man from the 
commission of crimes. 

Now, not only are the same 
crimes denounced by the Divine 
laws, but, after undergoing the pe- 
nalty to be inflicted by his fellow- 
man for infringing the laws of the 
society to which he belongs, the cul- 
pe is still in the predicament of 

aving offended a much _ higher 
power, for he has yet to make his 
peace with his God. If death has 
been the penalty incurred, and the. 
criminal has been subjected to it, he 
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cannot suffer it again here ; it is clear, 


therefore, that he has to appear before 
the awful tribunal of his Maker in an- 
other life, to be there judged by Him. 

Besides, there are many commands 
and precepts in the Divine laws 
which are not found in human laws ; 
because, were they even introduced 
there they could never reach the 
party who infringes them. We shall 
instance a few of such commands, to 
show the utter impracticability ;of 
human laws being framed to any 
purpose in similar cases. | 

** Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” ‘Thou shalt 
love the stranger that dwelleth with 
you as thyself.” “* And if thy bro- 
ther be waxen poor and fallen into 
decay with thee; then thou shalt 
relieve him; yea, though he be a 
stranger, or a sojourner, that he may 
live with thee.” ‘‘If thou meet 
thine enemy’s ox or his ass going 
astray, thou shalt surely bring it 
back to him again.” ‘‘ If thou seest 
the ass of him that hateth thee lying 
under his burthen, and wouldst for- 
bear to help. him, thou shalt surely 
help with him.” The punishment 
for not observing these and similar 
commands, is reserved by the Sove- 
reign of the universe to himself, 
eras! enough intimating that he 

as not delegated his authority to 
any one to search the human heart, 
or to legislate on points of vital im- 
portance toward promoting that love 
of peace, and of beneficent feelings 
among mankind, which are the main 
props for dustaining the whole frame 
of human society, on those principles 
which alone can render the human 
race the perfect and happy beings it 
was doubtless the beneficent purpose 
of their Creator they should be when 
he made man. : 

Into whatever country they may 
have been thrown or wandered— 
whatever might be the variety and 
defects of the laws of those coun- 
tries— however imperfect their 
moral codes, and absurd or cruel 
their religious doctrines and rites, 
the Israelites were guarded always 
against their evil effects by the 
possession of their perfect law on 
every one of those points. ‘It is 
not hidden from thee, neither is it 
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afar off. It is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldst say, Who shall go up 
for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear and do it? 
Neither is it beyond the sea, that 
thou shouldst say, Who shall go 
over the sea for us, and bring it 
unto us, that we may hear it and 
do it? But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it.” 
(Deut. xxx. 1l=14.) 

To their own law in every country 
it has always been their bounden 
duty to pay implicit obedience—it is 
more dreadful for them to offend 
their God than man. And our 
readers must recollect that so far 
from their dispersion and sufferings 
having caused them to lay by that 
law, or to consider its statutes a dead 
letter, they have become more and 
more attached to it, and would be 
found constantly refusing obedience 
to the laws of any country in which 
they might be dwelling, if such 
laws were opposed to those entrusted 
by the Deity to their keeping. 

Our readers of other religious 
creeds would be struck with the 
solemn and affecting scene, presented 
in the house of prayer of the Is- 
raelites, on that Sabbath when the 
portion of the Pentateuch is read, 
narrating the delivering of the law 
at Mount Sinai. On the reader of 
the service coming to the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, containing the 
Ten Commandments, his modula- 
tion of that species of recitative in 
which the law is delivered, assumes 
a more solemn and impressive style 
than usual; the whole congregation 
rise simultaneously, and in death- 
like silence listen to the sacred in- 
junctions. 

At such a moment, it is impossible 
for a true Israelite to keep his heart 
from throbbing violently and his 
feelings from rising almost to suffo- 
cation. It brings to his mind the 
awful and momentous period of his 
history, when these same command- 
ments were delivered to the highly- 
favoured ancestors of his nation— 
when a whole people (entering into a 
mutual compact with their God) pro- 
mise to serve him faithfully, and He 
vouchsafing to declare that they 
shall be his peculiar people, they seem 
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again to stand before Him as at 
Sinai, and to hear again his dread but 
beneficent commands. The people 
now hearing those commands re- 
peated to them are the descendants 
of the same people who first re- 


ceived them, and of those who, for 


thousands of years since, have heard 
them delivered to them every year. 
Do we require any thing more to 
explain how this law came to be so 
deeply engraven on their hearts, 
and its precepts to be constantly 


present to their minds? Having 


satisfactorily ascertained this, we 
proceed to its application to our 


e sense of their dependence on 


the will of other nations is affect- 


ingly exhibited in Nehemiah’s la- 


ment. ‘‘ Behold,” he says, ‘‘ we are 
servants this day, and for the land 


that thou gavest unto our fathers to 


eat the fruit thereof and the good 


thereof, Behold, we are servants in 


it, and it ‘yieldeth much increase 


unto the kings whom thou hast set 
over us because of our sins; also 
they have dominion over our bodies, 
and over our cattle, at their pleasure, 
and we are in great distress.” 

The struggles, however, that were 
then taking place between the Greeks 
and Persians, in which the latter 
suffered dreadfully, must have occa- 


sioned the rigour of the Persian 


Government over the Israelites to 


be relaxed, especially after the vic- 


tory obtained at Cnidos, by Conon 


the Athenian general, when, by the 


treaty entered into with the Grecian 
States, it became of importance to 
Persia to secure the fidelity of the 
Israelites, whose city, Jerusalem, 
was now in a measure a frontier 
town hetween the Grecian States 
and the Persian Empire: And the 
Jews subsequently evinced their 


sense of the lenient treatment which 


they experienced, and the confidence 
placed in them, by faithfnlly adhering 
to the Persian monarchy and re- 


fusing to join? Alexander the Great, 


in his attack upon it. 


In the enjoyment of peace them- 


selves, whilst the struggle for empire 
was carrying on around them, they 
kept increasing in numbers and opu- 
lence; for, by means of their bre- 
thren settled in the cities and pro- 


vinces of Babylon, and“of those that. 
had removed to Egypt, together 
with the favourable position of their 
country, they must have carried on 
an extensive and lucrative com- 
merce, as we. know of no other 
means by which they could have 
attained to that wealth -and prospe- 
rity they very soon after exhibited. | 
We ehall advert here to a circum- 
stance of great importance, which,. 
whilst it most probably contributed 
to preserve the nation from ever 
after abandoning the worship of the. 
true God, and served to bind them 
closer together, it may likewise have 
produced the surely unexpected and 
undesirable effect of subsequently 
engendering feelings that were not: 
qnly irreconcilable with the tenets. 
of their religion, but diametrically. 
opposed to its beneficent precepts, 
_.The dread. of falling again into. 
idolatry, added to the mortifications. 
and sufferings they had experienced. 
since the logs of their independence, 
occasioned the rulers and heads of 
the nation to exact.a more rigid ob-: 
servance of the ordinances of the 
law than had ever been done before, 
and even to add to it many observ. 
ances as fences to guard and secure it. 
. Their disgust at every other. reli-: 
gion grew the stronger, the more. 
satisfied they became of the purity 
and excellence of their own. This 
induced in them a rather contemptu- 
ous feeling towards persons and na-: 
tions not so well instructed on that: 
point as themselves, and it undoubt-. 
edly first gave rise to that dislike 
and hatred they themselves ex- 
perienced afterwards from other na- 
tions. The feeling of contempt on. 
their parts had its origin in. that 
pride of the human heart so fre-: 
quently and energetically denounced 
in their law and other sacred writ- 
ings: Had they, on the contrary, 
followed the beneficent spirit of that 
law, and fully understood the tend- 
ency of their other writings, they. 
would have deemed it their duty to 
behold with commiseration, instead. 
of pride and contempt, the less- 
instructed children of. the same Al-. 
coed Father of all.. Their pro- 
phets had told them, that He looked 
with pity on his benighted creatures; 
and surely his own people ought not 
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to have despised: what he loved. To 
this fatal fault, we apprehend, many 


of their subsequent eufferings may 


be traced. 

_ Alexander the Great, having over- 
thrown the Persian monarchy, ap- 
pears to have entertained. a great 
regard for the Jews; doubtless, be- 
cause his sound .discrimination and 
philosophical education under Aris- 
totle enabled him at once to per- 
ceive and appreciate the superior 
purity and truth of the Jewish reli- 
ion over the Grecian mythology, 


ut which he dared not insist upon- 


his people’s adopting. ' 

. The Jews from this period begin 
to grow into notice and importance 
in the history of the times, and their 
constant and intimate intercourse 
with Grecians,. Persians, and even 
Indians tinged them with the re- 
spective systems of philosophy of 
those people,.and led them to adopt 
many of their manners and customs, 
without, however, altering their no- 
tions. on religious points: Those 
demonstrations of a predeliction to: 
imitate other nations laid the foun- 
dation for great dissensions after- 
wards among the Jews themselves, 
for the more rigid observers of the 
law, taking the alarm, dreaded, and 
most. probably with reason then, 
that it would lead at last to their 
people embracing the worship of the 
Greeks, which, we must recollect, 
was free from those cruel rites that 
of themselves would have proved a 
sufficient barrier against their being 
adopted by the Israelite, had they 
formed part of the Grecian religion. 
. The means adopted, however, for 
preventing the apprehended result, 
mav have been injudicious and, pro- 
bably, even led to some unhappy 
effects. The party who dreaded the 
subversion of their religion may 
have considered it proper to assume 
an austere exterior—to make an open 
and ostentatious display of devotion— 
and to practise the minutest observ- 
ances of their religion;—but they 
may have neglected, at the same 
time, to observe and practise those 
great and more important commands 
of the Jaw, enforcing peace and good- 
will among all mankind, and more 
i sega 4 towards their own bre- 
thren. It may have escaped them, 
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that pride of heart wis denounced,; 
and that lip-service was an abomina- 
tion to their God. Need we quote 
the innumerable passages in the 
Sacred Writings themselves ‘that 
too plainly indicate what were the 
sins of our forefathers, or, shall we 
cast a veil over them? We fear that 
in too many cases the ceremouials. 
were more observed than those great 
precepts of our religion, through 
the practice of which alone could 
the purposes of the Deity be accom- 
plished by Israelites ‘as his instru- 
ments ; for, to the truly devout, and, 
at the same time, strict observers of 
all the forms, rites, and ceremonies 
of our holy religion, it must be 
we evident that if, as they cannot 
eny, we are appointed to be a king- 
dom of priests to the Most High, 
our office cannot be taken to consist: 
in merely performing the ceremo- 
nials of our religion, but does un-- 
doubtedly imply a strict observance 
of all its beneficent statutes. The. 
history of the Israelites of those 
times shows too cléarly, that, though 
they did not worship idols, their 
conduct in other respects was un-- 
happily calculated to bring a re- 
proach on their religion; so dread- 
fully are we poor mortals apt to err 
and mistake our path ! a 
For this, it is ‘to be presumed, 
were our forefathers punished ; for 
had they not sinned, we are bound 
to believe, our God would not have 
subjected them to so many miseries 
they then experienced, nor have 
subsequently exposed them to the 
merciless cruelties of their oppres- 
sors. | 
_Let us for a moment consider 
what might have been the effect if, 
even at the time of the Maccabees, 
the nation, firm in their determina- 
tion to die or to become free, but, 
considering that both life and free- 
dom were desirable only as each 
might be put to good and worthy 
purposes, had looked closely into 
their religion, and, perceiving the 
high purposes for which they had 
had been selected by the Deity, 
instead of disdaining other na- 
tions, they had discovered, on 
the contrary, that it was their 
bounden duty to endeavour by mild 
means, sound reasonings, and above 
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all, by a uniform and consistent 
practice of the beneficent precepts of 
the religion they professed so much 
to admire, to bring the uninstructed 
to understand its tendency, and the 
sublime truths it involves? Might 
it not be presumed, that, acting thus 
in conformity with their mission, 
they would have experienced the 
favour and support of their God, 
and attaining again the important 
and imposing position they once 
held among the nations, they would 
have influenced greatly and benefici- 
ally the destinies of the rest of man- 
kind, not “by the force of arms, but 
by means more appropriate to the 
Office to which they had been ap- 
pointed — meekness — reason— and 
goodness? 

Unhappily that course was not 
adopted towards strangers; and the 
animosities of the several parties 
that had arisen among the Jews 
themselves, reached so great a 
height, that crimes too horrible to 
relate were committed, and in the 
very temple itself. We must not 
condemn the whole nation for this 
conduct: The actors in those scenes 
were comparatively few in number ; 
the people, however, as in all simi- 
lar cases, were the greatest suf- 
ferers. , 

At the destruction of the second 
temple, and subsequently, in the 
several countries to which they were 
dragged as slaves, as well as in those 
where they had been settled long 
before the fall of their country, the 

eople suffered dreadfully from the 
hatred that had been encouraged 
against them, arising, most probably, 
from the causes already assigned, 
and from the obstinate, if not cou- 
rageous, resistance they had offered 
to the Romans. Notwithstanding 
the immense numbers that had been 
cruelly put to death, they are not 
long after found in a comparatively 
flourishing state ; and repeatedly un- 
dergoing several changes in their con- 
dition and fortunes, we find they 
had, at length, attained to such de- 
gree of prosperity and consideration, 
all over the world, as to render that 

eriod in their reat deserving of 

eing denominated their ‘golden 
age.’’—** Every where they are seen 
not only pursuing unmolested their 


lucrative and enterprising traffic ; 
not merely merchants of splendour 
and opulence, but suddenly admi- 
nistering the finances of Christian 
and Mahomedan kingdoms; and 
travelling as ambassadors between 
mighty Sovereigns.”—That prosper- 
ous state was of different duration in 
different parts of the world; but it 
was too soon succeeded every where 
by an age, which, for its contrast to 
that we have just noticed, might 
justly be called their “‘ iron age,” of 
much longer duration than the hap- 
pier era. 

It would lead us too far to enter 
into the various causes that have 
been assigned for the dreadful 
change the Jews underwent in their 
condition: The details are to be 
found written in their blood, in the 
histories of the several countries ° 
hey inhabited. That they had 
faults, we may confess; but surely 
no one at this day will stand up and 
say they were such as to merit the 
cruelties and oppressions practised 
upon them for ~ages.—Willingly 
would we have passed over this me- 
lancholy portion of their history, 
were it not that it is too much con- 
nected with those traits in their 
countenance and bearing which are 
the immediate purport of our writ- 


ing. 

The great change in the aspect of 
the world, produced by the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire by the 
northern hordes, had as much effect 
on the fortunes of the Jewish people 
ultimately as on any other nation. 
The great Barons and Chiefs became. 
the sole lords of all the lands; 
whilst the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries they had conquered were made 
slaves or serfs, hough we have 
no evidence that the Jews generally 
were reduced to the same abject 
state, owing probably to their not 
being found settled on the lands, 
they in the end came to suffer more 
than others from the proud and bar- 
barous conquerors. For having in 
progress of time lent them large sums 
of money on mortgage upon their 
estates, the powerful debtors, unable 
or unwilling otherwise to settle the 
claims against them, found the easy 
way of discharging them by pillag- 
ing the Jews of what other property 
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they had, massacring and banish- 
ing them from their territories. 
_ The Jews had been amply indem- 
nified for not being allowed to hold 
lands themselves by following com- 
merce, applying themselves to the 
study of the sciences and other 
- learning, (of which they appeared at 
one time to be the exclusive possess- 
ors in Europe,) practising medicine, 
&c., all which could not fail to dis- 
tinguish them favourably in the so- 
cial system; and during that period 
we cannot certainly imagine them 
marked by an ignoble mien or car- 
riage: But, from whatever causes it 
arose, those resources for supporting 
the dignity of their nature were ra- 
pidly taken from them.—Oppression 
and cruelties of every kind were 
practised against them, whilst re- 
strictions upon their industry and 
talents were multiplied everywhere to 
such a degree as to drive the great- 
er number to the most miserable 
shifts to maintain themselves and 
their families. Contempt and hatred 
were now superadded to the long 
list of cruelties and injustice that 
had been heaped upon them. And 
we are now arrived at that period in 
their history when the defects so 
much complained of, as being their 
characteristic traits, may be fairly 
traced to the ill treatment and worse 
laws which were ‘in force against 
them, in almost every country where 
the unfortunates were sojourners. 
Would it be fair under such circum- 
stances to judge the moral conduct 
and appearance of apeople? Would 
not the humane and candid ascribe 
the defeets complained of to the 
parties who were the real causes of 
them; and, regretting that a single 
instance of those enactments of a 
barbarous age should still be found 
in operation anywhere against this 
interesting people, would uot only 
desire, but join heartily, to have 
them abolished, and, if possible, to 
obliterate the recollection that they 
ever existed ? 

But if there should be any, who, 
still deaf to the cries of humanity, 
wish to see perpetuated the oppres- 
sions, disabilities, and unmerited 
opprobrium under which the Israel- 
ites have so long groaned; and see- 
ing the shifts to which many of 
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them are unfortunately apt to resort 
for acquiring a morsel of bread for 
their starving families; and whilst 
practising mean, unworthy, and 
sometimes dishonest methods for 
procuring the bitter morsel, they are 
observed to have a downcast look 
and crouching carriage; let not such 
ungenerous persons triumphantly 
exclaim, ‘‘ See what a low and mean 
countenance is here, the marks of 
conscious guilt that cannot look you 
in the face !’*—Let such know that 
the conscience of the Israelite ac- 
quits him, in a great measure, to- 
wards his oppressor; but he is at 
that moment accusing himself of 
acting contrary to his law—that law 
which is graven on his heart, and is 
ever present to his mind, is occasion- 
ing his breast to be tortured at 
being driven to commit actions so 
unworthy of a professor of a religion 
that teaches far better things. ‘The 
considerate and humane man of 
every persuasion will imagine what 
are the feelings of a being reared 
from his’ infancy in such a code of 
moral and religious laws as those of 
the Israelites, whilst, acting from 
dire necessity in a manner so con- 
trary to the dictates of his own con- 
science, (for he can never divest him- 
self of a sense of its impropriety, and 
putting on a reckless bearing, set all 
laws human and Divine at defiance,) 
he degrades himself and brings a re- 
proach on the religion for which he 
would be ready to lay down his life. 
No infliction on the body by the rack 
can equal that produced by this com- 
pulsory resort to unworthy conduct, 
on the mind of its victim. 

An Israelite of the lowest cast has 
naturally an aspiration after the most 
noble attainments of his nature.—It 
cannot be otherwise when the mean- 
est among them knows, that it is for- 
tune only that places him below the 
wealthiest and proudest of his fellow- 
men—In the eye of his God he 
knows he is equal to any, for he has 
a portion in the high and noble des- 
tiny of his people. How bitter, then, . 
must be his feelings when thus shut 
out from exercising the noblest at- 
tributes of his nature, and which his 
very religion teaches him it behoves 
him above all other people to culti. 
vate, cherish, and practise! It proves 
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how wonderfully his law preserves 
him, among’ so many trials, from 
the commission of any great crimes, 
and from being worse than he is. 
- But whilst we offer this excuse 
for him we regret likewise, that the 
love of his law, and his desire to 
serve his God, do not always, and 
in every case, and under every cir- 
cumstance fortify him against those 
assaults on his virtue. 
The past cannot be recalled—The 
resent is ours;—and the future may 
so likewise, in some measure, 
through our exertions and the pow- 
erful interposition of the Almighty. 
Oppressions and degradations have 
greatly diminished everywhere. In 
this country they may be said to 
have nearly become extinct altoge- 
ther; and we trust what remains of 
them may soon be obliterated from 
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the code of every nation:—But if 
they should net,—or if they should 
ever again hecome as great and nu- 
merous as they were, unfortunately, 
at former periods, we raise our 
voices to implore, to supplicate our 
people to press the precepts of their 
religion close to their hearts ;—to let 
nothing induce them to bring a re- 
proach upon it by acting coutrary to 
the commands of their God ;—to die 
rather than infringe any single one 
of the great principles it inculcates.— 
Let them abstain from all evil,—-go- 
vern their passions, and let benevo- 
lence towards the whole human race 
reign supreme in their breasts. 

- Let them do all these and rely 
upon their God, and they will find, 
that ‘‘ His hand is not shortened 
that he cannot help them when they 
call upon Him.” A. A. LL. 


—<— 
Il. THE MISHNA 
nos nooo, Mescheth Aboth : ‘‘THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 
pad y*. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 
(Continued from page 328.) | 
SHaMMAI said, “Make thy law a settled appointment ; say little and do much; and 


receive every man cheerfully.” (I. xv.) 

Commentary. Make thy law aset- 
tled appointment—Our teacher uses 
yp to denote a something which is 
constant and settled; meaning to 
say,‘ Let the law be thy constant and 
settled occupation.” His intention 
is by no means to exclude those 
avocations which are altogether un- 
connected with the study of the law ; 
but, in recommending us to keep 
the law, its commandments, and 
doctrines constantly present to our 
minds, he intimates that even our 
every-day pursuits will become puri- 
fied, and will contribute to strengthen 
us in the observance of the law. 
For as a man putting up at an inn 
does not in.that temporary dwelling 
find those domestic comforts which 
his own home affords, and there- 
fore shortens his stay as much as 
possible, in order to return with a 
new. zest to his own fire-side; so 
likewise man, keeping constantly 
before his eyes the law of his God 
and its study, will, even while he is 

erforming his necessary calling, 
be longing for the hour of contem- 


plation, and will discharge his social 
duties honestly and scrupulously, 
in order that his hours of reflection 
may not be interrupted by self- 
reproach. Accordingly Holy Writ 
tells us, ‘“And these words which I 
to-day command thee shall be on 
thy heart ;’? (Deut. 3) that is 
to say, The first place in thy heart 
and mind is due to the law of thy 
Creator: All thy other occupations 
are but accessory'to that which is de- 
signed to be constantly ‘before thine 
eyes. | 

Say (but) little and do much—Hav- 
ing told us what ought to be our 
principal pursuit, our instructer 
follows it up, by giving us a most 
salutary couneel. It is generally the 
case that when men constantly and 
intensely reflect on a particular sub- 
ject, it. is apt entirely to engross 
their conversation ; and while men 
are thinking and talking, they too 
often neglect to perform. Against 
this abuse our teacher cautions us, 
m these few but appropriate words : 
‘‘Say little and do much.” Sey 
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iittle:. Do not on every occasion, 
proper or improper, in season or out 
of season, show off thy acquaint- 
ance with and intense study of the 
law, lest thou be justly aecused of 
vain-glory and of hypocrisy. But 


do much. Teach by example, more 
than by precept. Obey the law, 
perform its commandments, and 


practise the virtues it enjoins, si- 
lently, without calling the attention 
of men to thy piety and worth ; and 
when the season for exertion ar- 
rives, let thy deeds ever exceed thy 
words. 

Receive every man cheerfully—Hav- 
ing thus impressed upon our mind, 
that the law of God is to be our 
constant occupation; and having 
cautioned us against permitting 
words to supersede deeds in our 
performance of the duties it enjoins ; 
our teacher proceeds to warn us 
against another error incidental to 
human nature. It is but too often 
the case, that men whose minds are 
fixed on any important subject of 
meditation, grow careless to what 
surrounds them. Absorbed by the 
intensity of their own reflections, 
they cannot brook interruption, and 
consider every attempt to engage 
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their attention as an intrusion which 
they repel either by word or look. 
Such, however, must not be the 
case with him whose meditations 
are fixed on God’s holy law: He 
must recollect, that it is not for 
himself alone that his mind is 
thus occupied; that the princi- 
pal intention for his studying the | 
law and obeying its command- 
ments is, that he may fairly acquit 
himself of his duties towards 
his fellow-men: To love them, is 
one of the principal commands of 
the law. This love is not to be con- 
fined to thought or idea alone, but 
is to be actively evinced whenever oc- 
casion offers. However deeply, there- 
fore, thy mind is engaged in study and 
contemplation, however profoundly 
absorbed in meditation, still ‘‘ re- 
ceive every man cheerfully.”” What- 
ever his creed or nation, whatever 
his rank or station, he is a man, he is 
thy brother; therefore receive him 
cheerfully, and regret not his pre- 
sence as a loss of time, and as the 
cause which diverts thee from thy 
important pursuit: For, however 
important that pursuit may be, still 
all men without exception have a 
claim on thy kindness. 





RaBBi SiMEON, the son of Gamaliel, said, “ All my days *ndix74 I have grown up (or 
' been reared) ataong the wise, but have found nothing more salutary for the body than 

silence. The primary object is not wy1mM the giving of precepts, but it-is Troynn the 
' practical example ; and much talk produces sin.” 


Commentary. All my days I have 
grown up (or been reared) among the 
wise—The word °n511n, (which we 
translate to ‘“‘grow up, or to be 
reared,’) derived from the root 543 
“to grow large,”’ is generally ap- 
puse to children only. Our teacher, 

owever, though grown to man’s 
estate and even to advanced age, still 
uses the word in order to impress on 
us the important truth, that man’s 
education is not confined to the pe- 
riod of his growth and progress 
from infancy to manhood; but that 
throughout his whole life-time he is 
not. only susceptible of further im- 
provement or education, but that 
until the hour of his death he ac- 
tually does continue to be reared for 
future good or evil according to 
the associations and impressions by 
which he is influenced. 


Ihave found nothing more salutary 
for the body than silence— Our 
teacher here uses the word *}12> for 
the body, in order to impress on our 
minds, that in worldly affairs and in 
our intercourse with mankind, si- 
lence, the virtue of speaking only 
in proper season and strictly to the 
purpose, is of the utmost import- 
ance. And as abstaining from need- 
less and incautious words is most 
salutary, the reverse must naturally 
be pernicious. This is a general rule 
to be observed in all worldly matters. 

The primary object ts not WI 19 the 
giving of precepts, but NWYDN the 
practical example—In religious mat- 
ters, however, it is our duty to speak, 
to exhort, and to instruct. But, 
even in these, our teacher takes care 
to tell us that it is not precept alone 
which works beneficially on the mul- 
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titude, but that practice operates far 
more powerfully and efficaciously ; 
that therefore, however eloquent 
a teacher may be, however persua- 
sive his accents, or irresistible his 
appeal, let him not consider these 
gifts as primary means of instruct. 
ing his flock, but let him recollect, 
that where words fail deeds tell, 
and that one bright and _ practical 
example instructs more forcibly 
than do numbers of the most bril- 
liant discourses. 

And much talk produces sin—Our 
teacher here uses the word 8M and 
not 71), to express ‘‘ sin.” The 
former of these words denotes the 
separating from good and the inclin- 
ing to what is evil, which tis natural 
to man: Whereas the second denotes 
the actual commission of a sinful 
deed. The inclination towards good 
and that towards evil are both inhe- 
rent in man. ‘The wise and pious man 
knows how to secure the ascendancy 
to his good inclinations by checkin 
the evil ones ere they are developed: 
He exercises constant vigilance to 
keep the latter in a state of subjec- 
tion. In order to do this effectually, 
his mind must be properly rained ; 
and it requires on his part the prac- 
tice of constant, profound, and un- 
remitting attention. It is, however, 
more easy for man to he on his 
guard in the exercise of every other 
corporeal faculty than in that of 
speech: For as his thoughts are more 
concentrated within himself during 
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the performance of any other act, his 
senses and powers are more con- 
trolled by his mind than while 
speaking, as part of his attention is 
then naturally absorbed by external 
objects; he is, therefore, more ex- 
posed to sin in his discourse than at 
any other time. It is possible that 
his anger may be aroused, and seek 
vent in harsh language, putting ano- 
ther to the blush; slander or calum- 
ny may be uttered by his evil pas- 
sions; secrets may be hetrayed, or 
confidence abused. For those evil 
inclinations which are extant within 
him, and kept in a state of quies- 
cence by dintof constant watchfulness, 
are now on the alert to find a valve 
for the expansion of their activity ; 
and his reflections being turned from 
himself to what is passing around 
him, they give him the slip, invade 
his mind, usurp the direction of his 
words, and frequently lead him on 
to sin. In this sense the wise Solo- 
mon said, ‘‘ In many words sin can- 
not be avoided; but he who is 
sparing of his lips is wise.” (Prov. 
x. 19.) The summary of our teach- 
er’s counsel is, Let thy example 
teach, rather than thy precepts. Be 
sparing of thy words. Consider 
every speech which thou utterest as 
a distinct action, which requires ma- 
ture reflection ere it is undertaken ; 
then wilt thou preserve the ascend- 
ancy over thy evil inclinations, and 
avoid sin. 





He farther said, “The existence of Dyn, the universe, rests on three things. On 


- PI, law or justice, truth, and peace. 


Commentary. The existence of 
the universe rests on three things—The 
word t5)y, has, in Hebrew, various 
significations. 1. The unéverse: As 
Isaiah xl. 28, “Ob TDN. “The 
Lord is God of the universe.” 2. 
Duration of time, either limited or 
eternal: As an instance of the first 
we find, mdyy> 291, “He shall 
serve him for a certain space of time, 
till the coming of the Jubilee.’ 
(Exodus xxi. 6.) Of the second 
the following is ap instance: 
seins rod ty colin, “ From 


For it is said, (Zech. vii. 16,) “ Truth, justice, 
and peace shall ye judge in your gates.” (I, xviii.) 


— 


eternity to eternity thou art God; ”’ 
(Psalm xc. 2;) meaning, from eter- 
nity of the past to eternity in future. 
3. It likewise denotes Ufe of a distin- 
guished kind, either in this world or 
in the next: Accordingly the Rab- 
bies use M17 tod iy to denote tem- 
poral life, and 8277 T2>1¥ to denote 
eternal life. 4. In Rabbinical phrase- 
ology it denotes the social state and 
tts institutions. ‘These four different 
significations are, however, here com- 
bined by our teacher, who says that 
the universe, the duration of time, 
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life here and hereafter; and society 
with its institutions, -all depend upon 
these three principles. 

On 794, law (or justice)—The uni- 
verse is regulated by the law of cre- 
ation. To this law it owes the im- 
mutable order, according to which 
the various operations of its manifold 
and distinct parts are performed. 
Any interruption of this order, and 
consequent violation of law, (which 
in the equipoise of the various sys- 
tems is strictly just, being the ema- 
nation of Perfect Wisdom,) would 
confuse and destroy the universe. 
~The duration of time, which is 
known but by the existence of the 
universe, must of course depend on 
the same law. In like manner as 
the universe is guided by the law of 
creation, man has given to him for 
his guidance the revealed law and 
will of his God. And as man is a- 
free agent, it is only by a due ob- 
servance of this law in his present: 
state that he can attain the life to 
come. The general law of nature is 

reservation. If we sometimes be- 

hold a momentary departure from 
this general tendency of the law of 
nature, and witness partial destruc- 
tion produced by earthquakes, volca- 
noes, and the like, we may rest as-. 
sured that even these apparent ex- 
ceptions do in reality conform to the 
general rule, and contribute to the 
preservation of the whole. Thus, 
when the law condemns the mur- 
derer to suffer death, its purpose is 
likewise the preservation of the 
whole; and therefore it is said, 
“The earth is not expiated for the 
blood that is shed on it, except by 
the blood of him who shed it.” 
(Numbers xxxv. 33.) This punish- 
ment is therefore inflicted in strict 
accordance with the law of nature. 
The institutions of society, as they 
are the offspring of law, depend on 
law for their support; and must 
sink in the chaos of anarchy, the 
instant the wholesome restraint of 
law is suspended or withdrawn. 

On truth—The word nor, “truth,” 
denotes either an idea, expression, 
or action corresponding with reality. 
Ideas are true, when they are exempt 
from error. Expressions are true, 
when they are not only exempt from 
error, but likewise from premeditated 
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falsehood, or are divested of every 
tendency to lead others to erroneous 
conclusions. Actions are true, when 
they are in unison with the inward 
thought, and fo the purpose intended 
to be attained. In this last sense the 
Rabbies say, nox'n‘a“pn bw wonn, 
“ The signet of the Holy One (blessed 
be He) is truth.” Their meaning 
is, that, throughout his boundless 
sphere of influence and action, every 
thing past, present, and to come,. 
corresponds and is in unison with 
that vast and incomprehensible pur- 
pose, known to himself alone, which 
led to creation. Therefore our. 
teacher tells us, that the universe 
depends for its existence on truth ; 
that, as the duration of time is de- 
pendent on the lawof creation, (which 
itself is governed by truth, or the 
immutable purpose of the Deity,) it 
of course ensues, that time likewise 
owes its existence to truth. While 
thus truth in action regulates the 
universe, it is truth in idea and exe 
pression when made known; and. 
this, inculcated by the revealed 
law of God, regulates our conduct in 
this life, that we may be found wor- 
thy of the life to come. Lastly, so- 
ciety and its institutions combine 
for their support all the various gra- 
dations of truth,—in idea, in expres- . 
sion, and in action. The assertion 
is false, that the prevalence of error, 
or misleading mankind, can promote 
the stability of social institutions. 
This falsehood has ever been the 
cause of unhappiness to human s0- 
ciety ; for, all the ills with which it 
has ever been plagued, or under 
which it still groans, are the genuine 
offspring of error and craft ; which, 
though they may lord it for a time, 
yet always end with undermining - 
and crushing the frail and baseless 
fabrick which themselves have raised. 
On the contrary, the more complete- 
ly the films of error are dissipated, 
and the more powerfully the rays of 
truth illumine all mankind, the more 
firmly will the bonds of society be 
knit, the more stable will its institu: 
tions become, the more unlikely (not 
to say impossible) will be the relapse 


-into error and its attendant ills, and 


the more constant, universal, and 
solid will be the spread of happiness. 
On peace—The principal meaning 
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of the word toyby, is “‘conéord,”’ or 
“harmony.” Thus Jerusalem is 
called, >t wy», “ The inheritance 
of concord,” being destined to teach 
mankind to find true happiness in 
that concord which is promised here- 
after to be the portion of the human 


race: As it is said, “ And many na- 


tions shall go and say, Come ye, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths. 
For out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. And, he shall judge 


among the nations, and admonish: 


many people: and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” (Isaiah ii. 3, 4.) And 
further : “‘ For then I will turn to the 
nations a pure language, that they 
may all call upon the name of the 
Lord, to serve him with one consent.” 
(Zeph. iii. 9.) Harmony, the obedi- 
ence to the law of creation enacted 
by truth,—is the reciprocal operation 
of the various parts of the universe, 
and the basis of their preservation. 
Were that harmony interrupted, even 
but for an instant, chaos would re- 
sume its sway, and, amidst the 
wreck of the universe, time would 
cease to be. The present life is a 


stepping-stone to that to come. As 


man sows in this world, he reaps in 
the next. It is but a continuation 
of existence on a different scene. 
And such is the harmony which per- 
vades all existence, that man finds 
all that is desirable in the past re- 
vived in the rewards of a future 
state. Society is based on the peace 
and concord of ail that dwell under 
its institutions. And the examples 
are but too frequent in the pages of 
history, that, while unanimity gives 
power to the weak, discord destroys 
the powerful. 

For it is said, Truth, justice, and 
peace shall ye judge in your gates— 
Our sage teacher, having thus fully 


carried out the truth of his maxim, — 


in all its bearings, closes his instruc- 
tions by impressing on our minds, 
that, though his principles apply 
alike to the universe and whatever it 
contains, yet his doctrine is chiefly 
addressed to man as a member of 
society, and, in a great measure, de- 
pendent for his happiness on the 
perfection of the institutions under 
which he lives. And, lest we might 
fall into the erroneous supposition, 
that what he has said is the result of 
logica] deductions only, and resting 
on his own authority alone, he calls 
our attention to that sacred source 


of truth, REVELATION, and to the 


unquestionable authority of its Di- 
vine character. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sepher Ikkarim: ‘‘ BooK OF PRINCIPLES: ”’ 


BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 


(Continued from page 334.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tuere isa wide difference between 
that command which has been di- 
rectly communicated by the Deity, 
and heard by him or them who is or 
are to obey, and the communication 
made through the medium of a pro- 
phet. For that which has once been 
directly communicated by the Deity 
cannot undergo either alteration or 
modification, except by means of a 
communication equally direct. Thus, 
when Abraham had been com- 
manded, ‘‘ Take now thy son, thine 
only son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, 


and get thee into the land of Moriah, 
and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering ;”? (Gen. xxii. 2;) no com- 
munication by means of a prophet 
had sufficient authority to recall the 
Divine command; and_ therefore 
‘* the Angel of the Lord called unto 
him out of heaven, and said, ‘ Lay 
not thine hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou any thing unto him.’ ” (Gen. 
x1. 12.) Direct as had been the 
command, direct likewise was its re- 
peal. When the man of God who 
had been sent to Jeroboam, and who 
had been commanded by the Lord, 
‘f to eat no bread, to drink no water, 
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and not to return by the same way 


he came,” suffered himself to be 


misled hy the pretended Divine 
commission of . another prophet, he 
was punished for having preferred 
an inferior authority to the direct 


command of God. (1 Kings xi. 32.). 


But that which has been communi- 
cated by a prophet may be altered 
or modified by a similar communica- 
tion. When, therefore, the Holy 
One (blessed be He !) vouchsafed to 
make known his Ten Command- 
ments on Mount Sinai, he did so di- 
rectly, and in the hearing of all the as- 
sembled myriads of Israel, who were 
called upon to obey these commands. 
Nevertheless, it requires some re- 
flection: Asthe Talmud says, ‘‘ The 
two first sentences, I am the Lord 
thy God, &c., and, Thou shalt 
have no other gods, &c., we heard 
MIN HD from the mouth of Om- 
nipotence.” (Treatise Mackoth, folio 
24.) This Talmudic assertion ap- 
pears the more strange, as Holy 
Writ expressly states, ‘‘ These words 
the Lord spake unto all your assem- 
bly in the Mount, out of the midst 
of the fire, of the cloud, and of the 
thick darkness, &c. And he wrote 
them on two tables of stone, and 
gave them unto me.” (Deut. v. 22.) 
' And further: ‘“ And he wrote on the 
tables, according to the first writing, 


the Ten Commandments which the. 


Lord spake unto you in the mount 
in the midst of the fire in the day of 
the assembly: and the Lord gave 
them to me.’ (Deut. x. 4.) So that 
it appears clear, that the whole of 
the Ten Commandments were all 
equally heard by all Israel from the 
mouth of Omnipatence. Why then 
does the Talmud make a distinc- 
tion between the first and the suc- 
ceeding commands? However start- 
ling this assertion of the Talmud ap- 
pears, we nevertheless, upon mature 
investigation, discover that it is 
founded on Holy Writ. The com- 
mencement of the Commandments is, 
&c., 9958, “Tam,” &c. PONY IWR, 
‘‘which I have brought thee out,” &c. 
Mp by comes come 75 md, 
‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” The wording here is 
altogether in the first person, Jam ; 
I brought out ; before me. But all the 
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succeeding commandments are in 
the third person: As we read : 
sid pinds “nm owen awn ed 
“Thou shalt not take the name of. 
the Lord thy God in vain, for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless whe 
taketh 1 tw his name in vain,”’ &c. ; 
This is the case with all the other 
commandments. Thus there is evi- 
dently a distinction between the 
first two and the succeeding ones. 
And though all Israel heard the 
whole Ten Commandments delivered 
by the Deity, "yet. the difference in 
the language could not fail to attract 
the attention of. the Talmud, which 
therefore emphatically marks this di. 
rect revelation, where the Lord 
speaks in the first person. Nor is it 
by any means without sufficient mo- 
tive that this most direct and power- 
ful style of revelation is made use of. 
The causes which seduced the an- 
cient Heathens into the worship of 
idols are various. Some fell into the 
error of supposing, that although 
there exists a First Cause, yet his 
wers are material, and that he is 
imself the soul of the various or- 
bits: Such was the system of Epicu- 
rus and h's disciples. Others asserted, 
that as the Deity had created the 
astral bodies of a higher degree, and 
more nearly approximating to him 
than this nether world, and as they 
they therefore hold a superior rank 
in creation, it behoves man to pay 
his adorations to them;that by so 
doing man was acting in accordance 
with the will of the Creator, who, 
like a mortal king, desired that due 
homage should be paid to those 
whom he delighteth to honour. Many 
maintained, that, from the infi- 
nite greatness of God, it was im- 
ssible there should be any affinity 
hetgeen Him and man: Hence 
they inferred the necessity of media- 
tors between God and man: This 
was the error of Ahab and the other 
idolatrous kings of Israel and of 
Judah. Some thought that the Deity 
has no connexion whatever with this 
nether world, which, according to 
them, is entirely governed by the 
emanations of the angelic orbits: 
They therefore believed it to be their 
duty to worship those from whom 
they supposed all good to flow : Such 
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was the conduct of those wretched 


women who said to the Prophet, 


“*« Since we have left off to burn in- 
cense to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink-offerings unto her, 
we have wanted all things,” &c. 
(Jeremiah xliv. 18.) Others there 
were, who, although they admitted 
the existence of an immaterial Being, 
yet harboured a more pernicious (be- 


cause a less gross) error; and main-. 


tained that the Deity does not notice 
the conduct or actions of man. These 
were they who replied to the exhor- 
tations of the prophet by saying, 
‘‘The Lord hath abandoned the 
earth; the Lord doth not hehold.” 
(Ezekiel ix. 9.) Accordingly, they 
maintained that it is ‘inconsistent 


with the greatness of God that he’ 


should deem man worthy of his at- 
tention; and that theirs was the true 
idea of the Divine dignity, when they 
say, that man is too contemptible for 
the notice of the Deity. To refute all 


these erroneous opinions, the Deity 
deigned to declare to the Israelites; 


in the most distinct and emphatic 
manner, speaking in his own prdéper 
person, ‘‘ I am the Lord,” I alone am 
eternal and immaterial, and there is 
none else beside me. ‘‘ Thy God,” I 
am the God of‘allmen, and notice their 
actions and conduct. ‘‘I have brought 
thee out from the land of Egypt ;” 
mine is the especial providence which 
watches over every man. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no other Gods before 
me;” neither the heavens nor the 
heavenly bodies, neither angels nor 
any created being whatever, is to 
be worshipped as the benefactor of 
man. There is no mediator between 
God and man. “ For I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God ;” I will not 
give mine honour to another; “‘ visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers, &c., 
to those that hate me, and shewing 
mercy unto thousands of them that 
love me;’? I do not abandon the 
earth; I do not consider those who 
obey my laws, and those who trans- 
gress my commandments, as alike 
unworthy of my notice: But, su- 
preme as I am in dignity, power, 
and greatness, I reward man accord- 
ing to his deeds. Such being the 
momentous instructions conveyed in 
these commands, they were of im- 
portance sufficient for this direct and 
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especial revelation, addressed to the 
Israelites by the Deity when speak- 
ing to them all in the first person. 
There is, moreover, this material 
difference between these commands 
delivered in the first person and the 
others ;—that if an accredited and 
approved Prophet of the Lord were 
—to meet the exigencies of the mo- 
ment, in the name of the Lord,—for 
a short time fo suspend any of the 
other commandments, (as, for in- 
stance, the Sabbath,) he must be 
obeyed. But if the same prophet 
were, in the name of the Deity, to 
declare that God has commanded, 
for a certain time, the heavenly 
bodies, or any being in existence, to 


be adored as a mediator between God. 


and man, we are bound not to obey 
that prophet; because what has once 
been in the fullest and most direct 
manner commanded to the nation 
M33 pn, “from the mouth of 


Omnipotence itself ” speaking in the. 


first person, cannot be suspended, 
modified, or altered, unless by means 
of a similar direct and emphatic de- 
claration, addressed by the Deity, 
when speaking in the firgt person, to 


all the assembled myriads of Israel, | 


their wives and their children, in the 
same manner as he spoke at Sinai. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


From what we have now stated, it 
results, that it is impossible for 
Divine laws to undergo any altera- 
tion in the three fundamental prin- 
ciples; namely, the existence of the 
Deity, Revelation of the Divine laws 
from him, and Rewards and Punish- 
ments, or Divine Providence; the 
whole of which have been pronounced 
m2 pn, “ by the mouth of 


Omnipotence,” when speaking in the. 


first person. Accordingly we have, 
in a former part of this work, (First 
Division, chap. 25,) stated, that, 
whatever modifications or alterations 
Divine laws may undergo, their es- 
sential. principles still remain im- 
mutable. This is an unquestionable 
fact, which admits of no doubt. Other 
laws of Moses, however, may be open 
to the question, whether they can be 
subjected to any alteration or not. 
After the most mature reflection. 
which we have been able to afford to 
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the consideration of this subject, we 
are of opinion, that it is not permitted 
to any man to deviate from the faith 
which has ‘been transmitted to him 
in an authentic and credible manner, 
which in its origin is founded on 
Divine revelation, and which incul- 
cates such fundamental principles 
and the essential branches they in- 
volve, as we have already enumerat- 
ed. From such a faith no man is 
justified in any way to deviate, ex- 
cept it is proved by sufficient evidence 
that the Deity has proclaimed his 
will to alter that which, in a previous 
revelation, he had commanded. The 
nature of this evidence requires that 
the truth of the messenger should be 


fully approved. This is not done by. 


means of miracles, as it is possible 
that miracles may be wrought by 
men who are not prophets of the 
Lord: For although we may not be 
able to explain certain effects or acts 
which to us appear supernatural, it 
is not thence demonstrated that these 
must necessarily be miraculous. All 
that is thereby proved, is, that the 
man who produces these effects, or 
who performs these deeds, is gifted 
with knowledge and skill surpassing 
ours. The standard by ‘which the 
truth of the messenger is to be ascer- 
tained and judged, is the mission of 
Moses. ‘The messenger who de- 
clares himself commissioned by God 
to alter, modify, or repeal laws found- 
ed on previous revelations, must 
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either be greater than Moses, or at 
least his equal. An entire nation, 
myriads of men, women, and chil- 
dren, must again attain the highest 
degree of prophetic inspiration, and 
hear the Deity declare to them all, 
that this messenger is his trusty 
servant in whom they are to be- 
lieve; as was the case with Moses. 
Such messenger must, moreover, not 
work his wonders privately, but con- 
trol the course of nature in the pre- 
sence of assembled nations. ‘The 
effects of his wonders must be dura- 
ble; as was the case with those of 
Moses. He must vanquish eve 
opponent, as Moses overcame Kora 
and his adherents. He must con- 
vince every wise man of his age, and 
force them all to confess the Divine 
authority of his mission, as Moses 
did to Pharaoh and to the wise men 
of Egypt. But if, in all or any of 
these circumstances, this messenger 
does not come up to the example of 
Moses, there is no sufficient cause to 
alter commandments founded on pre- 
vious revelation, communicated to a 
fhessenger approved and accredited 
like Moses. Whether, in days to 
come, the Divine laws which at pre- 
sent we obey, may actually undergo 
any alteration or modification, is fo- 
reign to our present inquiry: For, 
should that time ever arrive, suff- 
cient evidence of the Divine pleasure 
will assuredly be afforded to us. 
(To be continued.) 


——<-—— 
IV. THE PREFACE OF MAIMONIDES 
TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISE obn. 
(Concluded from page 286.) 


I wit now begin to treat of my 
original subject: Know then, that 
as a blind person cannot form an 
idea of colours, nor a deaf man ima- 
gine the sound of the voice, so is the 
body insensible to the delights of 
the soul: And in the same manner 
as fishes can have no idea of 
fire, (for they exist only in water, 
its opposite element,) so are the de- 
lights of the spiritual world un- 
known to the inhabitants of that 
which is temporal. We have, in- 
deed, few pleasures here but those 
cf the senses, and the sensations 


which arise from them. And all be- 
yond these is to us as without exist- 
ence; for we understand it not, nor 
do we even attain an incipient idea 
of it without deep and great investi- 
gation. Thus, however, is it proper 
that we should be circumstanced ; 
for we are in a corporeal world, and, 
therefore, can only feel slight and 
finite pleasures: But those of the 
soul are perpetual, endless, and 
eternally existent; between which 
and earthly joys there is neither 
comparison, approximation, nor simi- 
litude in the remotest degree. Nor. 
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is it considered proper by those 
versed in the law, nor by divines, 
nor by philosophers, to say that the 
angels, and other celestial influences 
enjoy no pleasurable sensations ; for 
they, in truth, do possess these, 
knowing and comprehending the 
truths of the Creator; (blessed be 
He !) a felicity, infinite and excel- 
lent far above the bodily pleasures 
which fall to our lot. Still we are 
so circumstanced, that he who will 
purify himself can do so, and will 
after death be exalted toa high de- 
gree; whence he will neither desire, 
nor look down upon, terrestrial en- 
joyments, excepting with the same 
eye as that with which a king, long 
and firmly seated on his throne, 
would in retrospection view the 
sports of his childish years, when 
he valued them before he could dis- 
criminate between the advantages of 
the two stations: Thus do we, now 
in our hiffe-time, enjoy and receive 
bodily pleasures, in the ignorance of 
spiritual joys. 

If these two kinds of pleasure are 
considered, the inferiority of thé 
one, and the excellence of the other, 
are manifest even in this world ; for 
the greater part of mankind will be 
found exerting all their powers of 
body and mind, in various painful 
and irksome occupations, with a 
view of acquiring honours and re- 
gard,.in preference to the ordinar 
gratifications of the senses, to whic 
some prefer revenge. Many aban- 
don the greatest of the pleasures, 
fearful of the shame which might 
follow, or anxious to acquire a good 
name amongst mankind; and if 
such be their intention in this cor- 
poreal world, how much more so 
must it be in the spiritual, which is 
the world to come! for there our 
souls attain to a knowledge of the 
Creator. (Blessed be Hz!) This de- 
light is indivisible, incomparable, in- 
describable: On it the Prophet re- 
flecting said, ‘“‘How great is the 
good thou hast prepared for those 
who fear thee!’? And thus the 
Rabbanim (peace be with them!) 
remarked: ‘* In the world to come 
there is neither eating, nor drinking, 
nor washing, nor clothing; but the 
righteous sit with their crowns on 
their heads, rejoicing in the splendour 
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of the Divine Presence.”’ When they 
say, ‘with their crowns on their 
heads,” they mean to express the 
durability of the soul in its retention 
of its essential understanding, which 
is of the Creator ; (blessed be He ! ) 
and by the existence of the soul 
they mean that understanding. 
This is one of the subjects into 
which philosophical investigation 
has far extended. And when they 
say, ‘‘ rejoice in the splendour of the 
Divine Presence,” they. mean, that 
the soul receives bliss from the com- 
prehensive understanding of the 
truth of the Creator, (blessed be 
He!) in the same way as holy spirits, 
and other degrees of angels, enjoy 
happiness in what they attain and 
know concerning His existence. 
Now the principal good, and the 
chief aim, is to attain to this supe- 
rior degree and excellence; the soul 
perpetually existing with its Cre- 
ator, (holy be His name!) who is 
the eternal, self-existing, never-end- 
ing Cause. This is ‘‘ the great good,” 
to which none other approximates, 
or bears comparison; for how can 
eternity, infinite, and ever-endur- 
ingly perpetual, be assimilated to 
that which is subject to cessation 
and period? On this it is said, ‘In 
order that it may be well with thee, 
and that thy days may be lengthened 
to eternity.”? The great and signal 
evil is, the cutting off of the soul, 
mentioned in the law; as, ‘that 
soul shall surely be cut off,” &c. ; 
on which the Rabbanim have said, 
‘* Cutting off in this world is cutting 
off in the world to come.” It is 
also written: ‘‘ May the soul of my 
lord be bound in the bundle of 
life!?? Those who much delight in 
worldly pursuits and pleasures, de- 
spising truth, and encouraging false- 
hood, will never attain to the great 
degree, but will be left as a cut-off 
wall. 
The prophet (peace be with him !) 
explained that the world to come is 
not intelligible to the worldly senses, 
in the exclamation, ‘‘ No eye has 
seen it, O God, save thine!” In 
explanation of this, the Rabbanim 
remark, that “all the prophets speak 
only as to the coming of the Mes- 


siah; but the world to come no eye: 


has seen, except that of God.” 
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Surely the good and the bad men- 
tioned in the Jaw is the principle of 
what I have explained to you. It is’ 
what is meant when you are told, 
“If you will do these command- 
ments, I will assist you in your per- 
formance of them, removing from 
you all hinderance and impediment: 
So that none of you shall be pre- 
vented from executing them, either 


by sickness, hunger, or thirst, or the | 


calamities and straits of war.” The 
object of the facilities thus afforded 
to enable us to perform our duties 
is, that we may attain such know- 
ledge as may be worthy of the life of 
the world to come. | | 

Thus it appears, that there is no 
end of the reward consequent on the 
performance of the law, and that the 
punishment of men’s neglect is the 
inability to perform it: As it™is 
said, *‘ Instead of your serving,” &c. 
&c. And if you consider the thing 
well, you. will find that this is the 
substance of what you are told: “If 
you will do some of these command- 
ments from love, and from a good 
intention, I will assist you in the 
performance of the remainder, and I 
will remove from .you all impedi- 
ments: And if you forsake any of 
them, I will bring misfortune upon 
you, and impediments which shall 
prevent you from performing all of 
them; so that you shall have no 
perfection nor eternity in the world 
to come.”’ On this the Rabbanim have 
said, “The tendency and reward of 
a good action is a good action ; and 
that of a bad one is a bad action.” 
Perhaps, too, the garden of Eden is 
a cultivated and fruitful spot, inter- 
sected by rivers, and abounding in 
varied and precious productions. 
This the Creator (blessed be his 
name!) will reveal to man, in the 
future world, and will show the way 
which leads to happiness, and by 
which we may approach him. -Per- 
haps, extraordinary and supernatural 
pleasures will be found there, sur- 
passing human imagination. All 
this, likewise, is not impossible, nor 
remote, but likely to be; and, al- 
though not openly expressed in the 
law, it is nevertheless understood, 
and conveyed by it. Gehinnom is 
the name of the sorrow and punish- 
ment befalling the wicked, the na- 
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ture of which is not explained in the 
Talmud: Some say that the sun 
approaches the wicked, and destroys 
them, which notion they found on 
the passage, ‘‘Behold the day 
cometh, burning as an oven.”’ Others 
say, that it isa strange heat, which 
renews itself in the bodies of the un- 
righteous, and burns them up: For 
this they refer to the verse, “‘ Fire 
shall consume their spirit.” The 
re-animation of the dead ‘is the foun; 
dation of all the grand principles of 
Moses, our Teacher; (peace be with 
him !) and there is neither religion; 
nor adherence to the Jewish religion, 
in those who do not believe this; 
but it applies only to the righteous: 
As is the language of Bereshith Rab: 
bah :—‘ The benefit of rain is for{the 
righteous and for the wicked; but 
the re-animation of the dead is for 
the righteous alone.’’ How, too; 
can the wicked live, when they are 
as though they are dead even in 
their life-time? As it is said, “ The 
wicked, even in their lives, are called 
dead ;. and the righteous, even in 
their death, are called living.” For 
know that man must die, and return 
to that of which he is composed. ~~ 

The days of the Messiah is the 
time when the kingdom will return 
to Israel, and the period of their 
restoration to their own land. He 
will be an exceedingly great mo- 
narch, and his metropolis will be 
Zion. His renown will be greater 
than that even of king Solomon. All 
people will live in peace with him, 
and all lands obey him, on account 
of his righteousness, and the wonders 
which it will be in his power to per- 
form. All his enemies will be de- 
stroyed; for the protection of God 
will be continually with him. Nu, 
merous passages of the Scripture 
allude to his prosperity, and to ours 
with him. In other respects the 
order of things will not in. any way 
be changed from what it is now, ac: 
cording to the language of the Rab. 
banim : “ There is no difference be. 
tween this world and the days of the 
Messiah, except the return of the 
kingdom.” In his days there will 
be rich and poor, strong and weak, 
and other varieties in the same way, 
excepting that in those times it will 
be very easy for mankind to obtain 
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the means of subsistence, so that b 

a little exertion much may be ef- 
fected. This is what is meant when 
it js said, ‘‘ The land of Israel will 
bring forth prepared dishes,’’ &c. ; 
so that people say, that men will find 
food prepared, and cooked in various 
manners, according to the passage, 
“* Strangers shall be your husband- 
men, and tillers of your vineyards ; 
and you ‘will know the seed-time 
and harvest.” Consequently, the 
Rabbi who made use of the above 
saying, was angry with his disciple, 
who did not understand him, but 
took him according to the literal 
meaning of his words. The answer 
therefore was not a correct one, and 
was given on the principle, ‘“‘ Answer 
a fool according to his folly.” The 
great advantage of those times will 
be, that we shall recover from the 
subversion of our kingdom, which 
willbe restored to its splendour ; 
thus affording us greater opportunity 
of performing the commandments, 
ee thereby increasing wisdom: As 
it is said, “ The earth will be full of 
knowledge.’ Wars will cease: ‘* Na- 
tion shall not lift up the sword against 
nation ;” and in those days universal 
peace will prevail, and mankind will 
merit the life of the world to come. 
The Messiah, likewise, will die, and 
his son and posterity will reign after 
him. The prophet remarked con- 
cerning his death, that “he will not 
cease until he establish judgment in 
the earth.” Like his reign, men’s 
lives will also be greatly prolonged ; 
for the absence of ‘cares generally 
lengthens human existence. It is not 
to be a matter of wonder if his reign 
should even last two thousand years ; 
for, as the Rabbanim say, ‘‘ When 
good company meet, they are not 
soon separated.” We do not wish 
for the days of the Messiah on ac- 
count of their splendour, riches, and 
sensual gratifications, (as they do 
whose ideas are bewildered,) but ra- 
ther as the Prophets and other pious 
characters desired them, in order 
that they might see wisdom and vir- 
tue flourish under the rule of a won- 
derful and sapient king: As it. is 
written, “The Lord said unto me, 
Thou art my Son; this day thou art 
born.” Then shall all the command- 
ments of Moses our instructer (peace 
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be with him!) be done: As it is said; 
‘‘One man shall no more teach his 
brother, nor another his neighbour, 
saying, ‘ Know the Lord ;’ for they 
shall all know me, from great to 
small.” ‘‘ And I will place my law 
in your hearts.” ‘I will remove the 
heart of stone from your flesh.” 
With many other passages of Scrip- 
ture of the same purport. And with 
these principles will mankind attain 
the world to come, life everlasting’; 
which, after all, is the great end in 
view, and to it is our chief attention’ 
ultimately directed; and, on that 
account, the wise man, versed in the 
knowledge of truth, looks most par- 
ticularly to that end, and separates 
all that is foreign to it, and says, 
‘“* All Israel have a portion in the 
world to come ;” and as that is the 
end sought after, is it not both need- 
ful and proper to inquire whether 
the seeker serves from love, or from 
the hope of attaining it, as we have 
explained in a preceding part? It is 
therefore sufficient to serve in the 
right way, which is prescribed, and 
to believe that wisdom consists in it, 
and that it is the law which reached 
the Prophet from’ the Creator, (may 
he be exalted!) in which are defined 
the good way, which is the observ- 
ance of the commandments, and the 
bad way, which is the transgression. 
of them. All is proper as long ag 
man adopts the course of adhering 
to the right, and avoiding the wrong ; 
by which means he secures to him- 
self his rank in the scale of humanity, 
sets himself above the brute; and, 
becoming a virtuous character, he is, 
at the same time, a perfected being, 
to whom there is no impossibility of 
his soul’s existence, or of its bound- 
less and unlimited duration, which 
is the world to come of which we 
have been speaking. 

- That, too, is the meaning of what 
is Said, ‘‘ Be not as the horse or the 
mule, understanding not the bit or 
the bridle, to cast off your iniqui- 
ties.” It is clear from this compari- 
son that the beast is supposed to’ be 
unable to- cast off his sins: But 
man is not 80; for his power is from 
himself, and voluntary; I mean to 
say; that it is within‘ the faculty of 
man to perfect himself, and to cast 
from him those things which hinder 
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his perfection, and which are called 
‘‘the evil means,” and to excite and im- 
pel him until he bring himself to per- 
fection, which is ‘‘ the good means.”’ 
All this has appeared to me from 
what I have concluded from the 
words of the Rabbanim, on this 
weighty and exalted principle. 

I intend to compile a work, in 
which I will collect all the maxims 
which are propounded in the Tal- 
mud and elsewhere, to compare 
them, and adduce reasonings upon 
them, which shall be congenial to 
the truth of their principles. I will 
show the points on which the opi- 
nions are founded, and what are 
the literal, allegorical, plain, or 
mystical, modes in which they are 
conveyed. : 
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Many points of faith will enter 
into my explanations ; and amongst 
them some of the weighty ones of 
which, in my rapid and slight ex- 
pressions, I have here offered an in- 
ceptive idea. | | 

It will not be consistent to criticise 
me in any part of these my remarks, 
on account of my abundant and free 
use of many phrases and _ reason- 
ings, which often incur the disap- 
proval of the learned; for I have 
been treating on a subject than 
which none can be more interesting 
and engrossing ; a subject honoura- 


-ble and elevated in its nature, and 


one which to all men is not equally. 
intelligible. 
E. N. 


—>— | 
V. ESSAY ON THE ANCIENT SCHOOLS OF THE ISRAELITES. 


FROM THE M’nyn °153: 


FoR 5582. (1822.) 


(Continued from page 336.) 


EBER 


‘Was the son of Salah, and the 
grandson of Shem, and is said to 
have been the assistant of his grand- 


father. Josephus and many others © 


derive the name 0°42, “‘ Hebrews,’’ 
. from 42y, “ Eber.” If this deriva- 
tion is correct, it is probable that the 
word Hebrew at first denoted ‘‘a pu- 
pil of Eber;” as it is far more likely 
that the young and active grandson 
Eber should have been the zealous 
instructer of Abraham, than the old 
and feeble grandsire Shem. And as 
Abraham was the great promulgator 
of the religious instruction bestowed 
on him by Eber, he is the first who 
in Holy Writ is emphatically called 
syn, “the Hebrew,” or “ disciple 
of Eber.” | 
The Arabs call the patriarch Eber, 
‘* Hud,” and venerate him as a pro- 
phet. -The Koran of Mohammed 
has an entire chapter devoted to a 
sermon addressed by the prophet 
Hud to the nations, on the subject 
of the unity of God. His perverse 
hearers insist upon miraculous proofs. 
This légend, which, like all other 


‘ancient narrations, has some founda- . 


tion in truth, teaches us that the 
chief occupation of this patriarch 
was to promulgate religious truth. 
The doctrines ef this school were 


propagated in Egypt and Chaldea 
through Abraham. Josephus, who 
relates these facts, (Ant., lib. i. cap. 
8,) refers to the testimony of other 
historians in support of his narration. 


MELCHI-ZEDECK. 


Wuite one Rabbinical -legend 
identifies him with Shem, and de- 
clares him, as such, to have been the 
tutor of Abraham, another legend 
relates, that Melchi-Zedeck was the 
son of king Melchi, an _ idolater, 
whose queen was named Salemah; 
and that the king, intending to offer. 
to his idols, and to initiate his son 
in their service, sent him out to select 
seven calves for the sacrifice. While 


on this errand, the mind of the youth- 


ful prince became suddenly enlight- 
ened, and penetrated with the great 
truth of the nity of God, and with 
the conviction that offering the wor- 
ship to idols which is due only to the 
Creator, was a most heinous sin. He 
immediately returned, with the firm 
resolve to reclaim his father from his 
errors. The king, however, refused 
to listen to his exhortations; and, 
fancying that his gods were offend- 
ed by the heresy of his son, he sa- 
crificed two others of his children in 
order to appease their wrath. 
Horror-struck at this act of cruel- 
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ty, of which he considered himself 
the innocent cause, Melchi-Zedeck 
fled from his paternal home, and 
concealed himself on Mount Tabor. 
There he lived seven years; wild 
berries being his food, and the dews 
of heaven his beverage. At the ex- 
piration of this period, Abraham was, 
in a nightly vision, directed to as- 
cend Mount Tabor, to seek the re- 
cluse, and to complete his instruc- 
tion. Abraham did so; and, after 
having spent a considerable time to- 
gether in intellectual contemplations, 
they parted. Melchi-Zedeck, return- 
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ing to his native land, found his 
idolatrous father dead. He succeed- 
ed him in the government, and in- 
troduced among his subjects the 
knowledge and worship of the true 
God. He thus united the three of- 
fices of King, Priest, and Teacher. 
As such, he went forth to meet Abra- 
ham, after his victory over the four 
confederate kings; and, having given 
him his blessing, was, in return, ac- 
knowledged by Abraham as the 
Priest of the Most High God. (Vide 
Medrash Rabbak on Gen. xiii.) 
(To be continued.) 


—~— 
VI. TALMUDIC APHORISMS. 


R. Jose said, ‘‘ The office does 
not confer honour on the man, but 
the man must confer honour on his 
office.” : 





To uim who loveth his neigh- 
bour, assists his relatives, and at- 
tends to the poor in the hour of 
distress, Holy Writ addresses the 
consolation: ‘‘ Thou shalt call and 


‘ the Lord will answer: thou shalt 


implore, and He will reply, Here I 
am.” (Isaiah lviii. 9.) 


R. Samtar said: Six hundred and 
thirteen commandments were given 
to Moses at Sinai. These David 
condensed into eleven, when he said 
** Lord, who may abide in thy ta- 
bernacle ? Who may dwell on aed holy 
mountain? 1. He who walketh up- 
rightly, 2. Worketh righteousness, 
3. And speaketh the truth in his 
heart: 4. Who calumniates not with 
his tongue, 5. Doeth no evil to his 
neighbour, 6. Nor casts a reproach 


upon his kin. 7. The vile his eye | 


contemneth: 8. Those who fear the 
Lord he honoureth: 9. What he 
has vowed to his own hurt, he chang- 
eth not. 10. His money he putteth 
not out to usury, 11. Nor taketh a 
bribe against the innocent. He who 
doeth these, shall never be moved.” 
(Psalm xv.) These Isaiah condensed 
into six when he said: “1. He who 
walketh righteously, 2. And speak- 
eth uprightly; 3. He who despiseth 
the gains of oppression, 4. And 
withholds his hands from bribes: 
5. Who closeth his ears against 
blood (calumny,) 6. And shuts his 
eyes against evil sights. He shall 
dwellon high, &c.”? (Isaiah'xxxiii. 15.) 
Subsequently he comprised them in 
two : “Thus saith the Lord, Observe 
Justice and act righteously ; for my 
salvation is near to come.” (Isaiah, 
Ivi. 1.) By Habakkuk, (ii. 4,) 
they were all concentrated into one 
—‘ The just shall live by his faith.” 
(Talmud, treatise Mackoth, folio 23.) 


(To be continued.) 


. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Want of space and of time must plead in our behalf as an apology to 
our numerous and respected Correspondents for not having yet noticed 


their valuable communications. 


We will, however, avail ourselves of an 


early opportunity to comply with the wishes “of those who require a full 
reply. To A.T.B., and B. M., we must express our regret that we cannot 
adopt the advice of either. The suggestions of Philo-Judseus will be duly 
attended to. Many thanks to A. H.; his paper was too late for this week ; 


we therefore reserve it for the next. 
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mio noon, Mescheth Aboth: ‘‘ THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 


pad ®, COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 


(Continued from page 348.) 


RaBBI saith, “ Which is the right way OWT %> 312"w that man should single out for himself ? 
"Whatever is glorifying to his Maker, and praiseworthy (or glorifying) to himself with 


mankind. 


Be as careful to observe a slight commandment as & more important one: 


For thou knowest not the free reward which awaits the observance of commandments. 
Compute the loss incurred by observing @ commandment against its reward; and the 


reward of a transgression against its loss. 
1. Know what is above thee. 


eschew (or avoid) transgression : 


Contemplate three things, and thou wilt 
2. AN EYE seeth 


and AN Ear heareth. 3. And all thy deeds are registered in a book.” (II. 1.) 


Commentary. Rabbi saith—By the 
designation “Rabbi” is meant R. 
Jehuda Hanasi the prince, also called 
Rabbenu hakadosh, “ our holy Rabbi.” 
He was a son of R. Simon ben Ga- 
mrliel, and a lineal descendant . of 
Hillel. He is known as the most 
learned Hebraist, and was eloquent 
beyond all his contemporaries. In 
order, therefore, truly to_understand 
his meaning, we must pay the most 
scrupulous attention to his expres- 
sions. He commences with a ques- 
tioh :— 

Which is the right way 1> \\2°w 
consi that man should single out for 
himself ?—One would hardly imagine 
that the most pious and learned man 
of his age should deem it needful to 
ask a question the simple reply to 
which is, ‘“ That which is pointed out 
by thy religion.” Itis equally strange, 
that he should use the word 7)1°w 
** to single,” or “‘ pick out,” derived 
from the root 91. the true meaning 
of which is “‘to purify,” or ‘‘to pick 
out the best and leave the remainder,” 
as 225775 “ pure of heart ;” (Psalm 
xxiv.4;) and frequently in the Talmud 
nbdipan Jind box 413, “who 

icks out the grain from the chaff.” 
Jn this sense of ‘‘ singling out the 
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best or most valiant” it is used in 
1 Sam. xvii. 8: wes tO95 142 “ Sin- 
gle out from amongst you a man,” 
&c. ; instead of the verb 172°w “to 
choose,” which is more generally 
employed: As, Mn. n4n41, 
‘©Thou shalt choose life.”” (Deut xxx. 
19.) This last word, from the root 
42, simply means ‘“‘to choose one - 
out of two things which are balanced - 
against each other.” Our teacher, 
however, does not make use of the 
latter word; because there is no 
balancing or choosing one out of two 
ways; but there is only one way 
which can be right, and which must 
be singled out from all byepaths. How 
to find out this right way of picking 
out the grain and leaving the chaff, 
he points out to us, and becomes our 
guide, by acquainting us with the 
unerring test :— 

Whatever is DUS DN glorifying to 
his Maker—The word MoOs5n from 
the root 85, is used abstractedly to 
express “‘ the beauty of a moral ac- 
tion:” But never as an adjective to 
express the beauty of a thing; for 
which 5’ or iit are used: As 
ws mh “Thou most beau- 
teous of women:;” (Cant. v. 9.) 
and isisi 1m “The beauty of his 
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majesty.” (Isaiah ii. 21 :) Every 
action or deed possessed of moral 
beauty is glorifying to the Great 
Creator, and forms the contrast to 
twit 55m «4 desecration of the holy 
name of God.” And as the last is 
the most heinous crime of which man 
can be guilty, by misleading the 
minds of the ignorant, and inducing 
them to harbour unworthy and dero- 
gatory opinions respecting the Great 
First Cause: So the glorifying his 
Maker, impressing all mankind with 
a high sense of His supreme dignity, 
1s the first duty of man, and the 
standard according to which he can 
judge of the merit and demerit of 
whatever he does. But, in order to 
render this test more evident, our 
teacher adds :— 

And whatever is praiseworthy (or 
glorifying) to man in the eyes of his 
fellow men—However much man may 
be tempted to do evil, yet mankind 
im general form a correct estimate 
of an individual's actions. For the 
love of the good and heauteous is 
inherent in the nature of man; and 
though he may himself be unable to 
resist the impetuosity of his passions, 
and therefore may yield to their evil 
influence, yet there is an inward voice 
and feeling which forces him to ap- 
plaud every great and good deed, 
though he may not possess the force 
to imitate it. He therefore who 
wishes to be convinced that his path 
1s right and pure, needs not consult 
the few who surround him, or 
make his actions dependent on 
the approbation or censure which 
their prejudice may dictate. But 
let him consider all human kind 
‘alike as the spectators and judges of 
‘his actions ; and, whenever his own 
mind tells him that his deeds will 
‘not merit the applause of these toler- 
ably faithful judges, he may rest 
convinced that he is about to forsake 
the path of right. Our holy law 
says, “‘ This is your wisdom and un- 
derstanding in the eyes of all the na. 
tions.”” (Deut. iv. 6:) 

Be as careful to observe a slight 
‘commandment as a more important one, 
§c.—Having thus placed within our 
reach a true touchstone and criterion 
for our guidance, that we may know 
how to distinguish the pure and 
right, our teacher hastens to prevent 


a possible abuse which may result 
from his words. Man, having been 
told to judge his actions by their 
tendency to glorify God, and to ob- 
tain the approbation of mankind, 
may be tempted to extend this rule 
to his observance or non-observance 
of positive commandments ; some of 
which he may think himself above 
the necessity of obeying, as they are 
less important than others. Thus 
he may set up his own reason as sole 
judge of what it hehoves him to obey 
or not, and may become a trans- 
gressor of the law of God. To meet 
this, our teacher tells him: “It is 
true, some commandments are of 
less, and some of greater, import- 
ance ; but thou art not the judge of 
their relative value. Thy most care- 
ful observance is due to each and to 
all; for they are alike the commands 
of thy God. Thou knowest not 
their essential nature or purpose ; 
and canst not tell what reward the 
free grace of thy Great Benefactor 
may deign to bestow on the observ- 
ance of even the least of his com- 
mands, performed with a pure heart, 
full of love and obedience. 

Compute the loss incurred by observ- 
ing a commandment, &c.—In order to 
facilitate the observance, and to avoid 
the transgression, of any command, 
let man adopt this most salutary ad- 
vice. If thou art called upon to sa- 
crifice thy advantage or inclination 
to the performance of thy duties, do 
not repine ; but recollect, that what- 
ever sacrifice thou bringest to what is 
right and good can be but temporal, 
while its reward is eternal. On the 


contrary, whatever advantages may 


accrue unto thee from the non-ob. 
servance of a command can, like- 
wise, be but temporal, and ave too 
dearly purchased by the sacrifice of 
eternal bliss. 

Contemplate three things, &c., and 
thou wilt eschew, or avoid, transgres- 
sion—As a wise judge of human 
frailty, our teacher is intent to facili- 
tate and ensure victory over the pas- 
sions, by checking them in the germ, 
and ere they can arrive at their full 
developement. He therefore tells 
us, that, in order to avoid sin and 
eschew transgression, it is needful to 
have three things ever present to the 
mind’s eye, which cannot fail to prow 
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tect thee. These are: 1. Know what 
ts above thee—Not only is there a 
difference between a man's carriage 
and conduct when alone, and when 
in the presence of a mighty monarch, 
but the same difference, in some 
measure, depends on his being in his 
own home, or in the court of a great 
King. Whatever he there beholds 
Inspires him with respect and vene- 
ration, and fails not to produce its 
impression on the mind. If this is 
so, how incomparably greater must 
be the respect, veneration, and awe, 
which the reflection that he is in the 
universe (the court of the Supreme 
Ruler of all that exists) must pro- 
duce on man. When he thinks that 
he is in the midst of innumerable 
beings, stars, and constellations, 
surrounded . by choirs of celestial 
spirits, who, trembling, perform the 
will of their Great Creator,—when he 
keeps this most splendid and _ glori- 
ous spectacle before his eyes, he can- 
not sin. 2. An eye seeth and an ear 
heareth—Our teacher does not say, 
““An Eye seeth thee,” or ‘“ An Ear 
heareth thee,” but simply, ‘ An 
Eye seeth, and an Ear heareth.” 
He means: As there exists an 
Eye and an Ear, itis a necessary con- 
sequence, that it seeth and heareth ; 
as the Psalmist says, ‘‘ He who 
planted the ear, shall he not hear? 
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he who shaped the eye, shall he not 
see ?”? (Psalm xciv. 8.) It is true that 
the Divine Being is immaterial, and 
not composed of parts, and has, there- 
fore, neither eye nor ear; but as he 
has granted both sight and hear- 
ing, and is moreover all-perfect, 
he must of necessity be all-seeing 
and all-hearing. Our teacher there- 
fore says, ‘‘ Do not suppose thou art 
alone; no ONE sees and hears thee. 
Recollect there is an all-seeing Eye, 
an all-hearing Ear, penetrating every 
where, beholding every thing: And 
this is proved by thy finding that 
an Eye seeth and an Ear heareth.” 
3. And all thy deeds are registered 
in a Book—Having given man two 
great reasons why he is to avoid sin, 
(namely, the dignity of the place and 
the glorious presence in which he is,) 
he continues, ‘‘Do not think that 
thy deeds are transient and leave no 
trace behind. Know, that though 
but an atom, yet thou too-art a link 
in the infinite chain of creation ; that 
even thy actions exercise their influ- 
ence, from their Gonnection with 
the great whole and the succession 
of results. This is the great book 
in which deeds numberless are re- 
gistered ; none of which are lost or 
forgotten, but each of which entails 
a responsibility on its perpetrator, 
and will in due time be published. 





RaBBl GAMALIEL, the son of R. Jehuda Hanasi, saith, “ It is becoming to associate the 
* gtudy of the law with active pursuits. For the twofold occupation makes thee forgetful 


of sinning. Religion, without some trade or 


leads to sin.” (II. 2.) 


Commentary. It is becoming to 
associate, &c.—However important, 
salutary, and indispensable is the 
study of the law; however necessary 


that it should constantly and princi- 


pally be present to the mind and 
graven on the heart; it is becoming 
that man should combine therewith 
some useful avocation. The great 
bane of human virtue is idleness ; 
its great promoter is constant and 
useful occupation. ‘lhe man whose 
mind is occupied with the perform- 
ance of a double duty,—that of stu- 
dying the law of his God and of pro- 
viding bread for his household,—is 
not likely to have time to waste on 
idle and sinful thoughts: Absorbed 


profession, eventually comes to nought, and 


‘ 


by his twofold task, temptation is 
banished from his mind, and he for 
gets to sin. 

Religion, without some trade or 
profession, §c.—Man is not to say, 
‘*As the study of religion and its 
duties ought to be our principal oc. 
cupation, I will make it my only 
pursuit and means of subsistence.” 
He who says so, and acts accord- 
ingly, derogates from the true dig- 
nity of religion, and debases it into 
a means of providing for his earthly 
wants. It is impossible he should 
stop short there: For as he becomes 
accustomed to consider religion as a © 
mere trade, it will gradually lose its 
influence on his own mind. Its 
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rules and dictates will become irk- 
some to him; its study a mere step- 
ping-stone to worldly riches and 
grandeur. ‘Thus hypocrisy, outward 
semblance and inward avarice, and 


ambition, will usurp the place of: re+ 

ligion, till the measure. of his sins be 

full, and his assumed piety come to 

nought. 
(To be continued.) 


—@— ; 

II. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 

Sepher Ikkarim: ‘‘ BOOK OF PRINCIPLES:”’? BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 
(Continued from page 351.) 


CHAPTER XxXIl. 


THe law of Moses is called AVY, 
“testimony :”’ As it is written, ‘‘ And 
in the ark thou shalt put NITY the 
testimonies.”? (Exodus xxv. 21.) ‘‘ If 
thy sons observe my covenant, and 
WD TY these my testimonies which 
T teach them.”’ (Psalm cxxxii. 12.) 
For it is essentially a testimony or 
evidence in support of the facts it 
narrates; which evidence of truth 
is contained in its plain and obvious 
wording. And although a more 
sublime and mystical signification 
is contained in many passages, yet it 
is the simple and apparent meaning, 
without any symbolical or typical 
application whatsoever, on wliich rests 
the evidence of the truth. Accord- 
ingly David says, 73083 “TD nYy 
‘*The testimonies of the Lord are 
sure;” (Psalm xix. 7;) that is to 
say, The facts they attest, ac- 
cording to the literal and precise 
meaning of the words employed, 
are true, and have really occurred. 
But he who tries to find allegorical 
or figurative meanings, hidden under 
the precise wording of the com- 
mandments of the law, with the in- 
tention of substituting this figurative 
signification, and superseding that 
which is real, acts in direct opposi- 
tion to the law ; and is alluded to by 
the Sacred Singer, when he saith, 
‘*The presumptuous have digged 
pits for me, which are not according 
to thy law. All thy commandments 
are faithful. They persecute me 
with lies; do thou help me. They 
have almost consumed me upon 
earth: but I have not forsaken thy 
precepts. Revive me according to 

_thy mercy, and I will observe the 
testimony of thy mouth.” (Psalm 
exix. 85—89.) His meaning is: 
“ Presumptuous innovators endea- 


vour to lead me astray, and to sink 
me into the pitfalls of their false 
expositions, which are not according 
to thy law. It is true, they admit 
all thy revelations are faith ul; but 
they strive to pervert my mind, by 
asserting that these laws are merely 
typical, and not to be understood ac- 
cording to the direct meaning of the 
words. With these false interpreta- 
tions they constantly persecute me, 
and have almost consumed me’ from 
the earth: Do thou therefore assist 
me, for] have not abandoned the 
plain and literal signification of thy 
precepts. Exhausted as I am, faint 
and weary with incessantly combat- 
ing these proud perverters of thy 
word, do thou in thy mercy revive 
me, that I may maintain J?) NN 
the testimonies of thy mouth ; and up- 
hold that strictly true and positive 
signification of thy commandments 
which etamps it as the testimony of 
thy revelation, and bears evidence to 
the facts which it narrates, without 
any admixture of fanciful and typical 
illustrations.” 

Although according to the unani- 
mous opinion of -our pious sages, 
these Sacred Records contain many 
passages indicating sublime myste- 
ries, (as, for instance, the descrip- 
tion of the Garden of Eden, the 
four rivers, &c., which have a figu- 
rative sense,) nevertheless they all 
agree that the facts narrated are true 
according to the literal relation. 
Such is likewise the case with the 
construction of the tabernacle: Al- 
though the description of its various 
parts is indicative.of more sublime 
subjects, yet itis a fact that the ta- 
bernacle did exist, and that its parts 
were in strict ‘conformity with this 
description. Such, likewise, is the 
case in the corporeal formation of 
man: Though the mouth and its 
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s are evidently the organs of 
speech, yet ee are likewise in, 
tended as the channel and instru- 
. ment of nourishment, as in all other 
animals. Thus when our Rabbies 
assert, that the nether or terres- 
trial Jerusalem is an image of 
the superior or heavenly Jerusalem, 
they certainly do not intend to tell 
us that there is no terrestrial Je- 
rusalem: And though the narrative 
of the law may likewise contain allu- 
sions to subjects of a more sublime 
and mysterious meaning, yet the 

lain and obvious literal signification 
is always the true one. This is 
more especially the case with the 
commandments; for, though they 
likewise may indicate more exalted 
matters, yet their observance, accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the law, is 
indispensable, in order to attain the 
sacred purpose for which they are 
enacted. Therefore the law is called 
nmiiy, testimonies, not only to point 
it out as the true and sufficient evi- 
dence of the Divine revelation to all 
mankind; but likewise to denote, 
that, like all other evidence, it must 
be taken according to the precise 
meaning of the words employed by 
the witnesses, and not be construed 
according to any fanciful, symboli- 
cal, or typical signification which it 
may be convenient to impute to it, 
but which in reality is contrary to its 
simple truth. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tae law which is at present with 
us is, according to uninterrupted 
tradition from father to son, the 
identical law revealed to Moses and 
Israel at Sinai without any alteration 
whatever. In the time of the first 
temple, when the priests and teach- 
ers of the law were incorporated 
with that establishment, it was im- 
possible that any corruption or al- 
teration could take place, as_ the 
law was too well, generally, and pub- 
licly known, to permit any such 
attempt. And although some pf the 
Kings worshipped idols, yet in their 
days there was a constant succession 
of prophets, up to the destruction of 
the first temple, who exhorted the 
nation to adhere to, and observe, the 
original unaltered law. During the 
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Babylonish captivity, ‘it is-. likewise 
not possible that any alteration can 
have taken plase. Jor amongst the 
first captives under Jehoiachin, be- 
fore the destruction of the temple, 
were included the principal Sages of 
the nation, 92507) winn,* such as 
Daniel and his three associates, and 
Ezekiel: The latter of whom relates, 
‘* A fugitive from Jerusalem came to 
me, and said, The city is taken.” 
(Ezekiel xxxili. 22.) All the cap- 
tives who were scattered throughout 
the land of Assyria had copies of the 
book of the law. Even among the 
Cuthim, whom the Kings of Assyria 
settled at Samaria, the book of the 
law was to be found. Thus at the 
destruction of the first temple the 
law was already promulgated, and 
spread among the captives in the 
land of Babylon; it, therefore, was 
impossible to introduce any altera- 
tions. When Ezra returned from 
Babylon to Jerusalem, he was accom- 
panied only by a limited number of 
humble individuals, while the princi- 
pal chiefs, heads.of families, and sages, 
remained at Babylon. As a proof 
of this we mention, that, of the en- 
tire tribe of Levi, no one went with 
him: As he says, ‘‘I inspected the 
people and the priests, but of the 
sons of Levi I found none there.” 
(Ezra viii. 15.) Thus it is evident 
and plain, that he could not, of his 
own accord, introduce any spurious 
alterations or corruptions into the law, 
without being at once detected and 
exposed by those who remained in 
Babylon. If, in the translations of 
our law possessed by our nations, 
there are various readings and devi- 
ations, these are not found in the 
original, but are caused by the dif- 
ferent translators. The Israelites 
themselves, however, observe the 
most scrupulous attention in the 
transcribing of the law, not only in 
sentences and words, but also in the 
very letters and orthographical va- 
riations: So that they boast of 
knowing the exact number of letters 
which the law contains. In the 
copies of their books intended for 


* These two words, which the authorized 
version renders ‘‘ craftsmen and smiths,” 
the Talmud applies to “‘ the principal teach- 
ers and expounders of the law.” ; 
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general use, they note in the margin 
the numbers of letters, and of ac- 
cents, as settled by the masorah or 
tradition. This scrupulous and mi- 
nute attention to preserve the work 
in its integrity has not been imitated 
by any other nation with respect to 
any other work whatsoever. The 
transcribers of the law were called 
to°9b1D, “ numberers,” because, as 
the Talmud says, (treatise Kedushin, 
folio 30,) their occupation was to 
number the letters of the law. All this 
proves, that the book of the law, 
such as we possess it at the present 
day, is precisely similar, not only in 
its general contents, but also in the 
very wording, to that transmitted by 
Moses to the Israelites, and preserv- 
ed by them and their descendants, 
under every vicissitude up to the pre- 
sent day. 


CHAPTER XXIIf. 


' Tue epithet “ perfect ” is assigned 
to an object which neither in idea 
nor reality is susceptible of addition 
or diminution.: Accordingly, when 
David says, “‘ The law of the Lord is 
perfect,” it is impossible that this 
law should be deficient in any par- 
ticular requisite for its aim and pur- 
pose. But as whatever is written is 
open to a difference of opinions, ac- 
cording to different views entertained 
by various readers, (each of which 
may appear the correct one to him 
by whom it is entertained,) it became 
necessary that verbal comments 
should accompany the written law, 
in order to fix its true meaning. As 
an illustration of what we assert re- 
specting variety of opinions enter- 
tained concerning the same paasage, 
we will instance the well-known de- 
claration, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God the Lord is one!’ These 
words we Israelites understand as 
expressing the absolute unity of God ; 
others there are, however, who un- 
derstand them as expressing some- 
thing very different. It was there- 
fore indispensable to the perfection 
of the law, that a verbal exposition 
should put us in possession of the 
true meaning of the written law, and 
of the manner of performing the 
commandments which it enjoins; so 
that no doubt or dispute might create 


a difference of opinion. And thig 
verbal exposition, co-eval with the 
written law, was, along with it, trans- 
mitted by Moses to Joshua; by him 
to the elders; by them to the pro- 
phets; and so on, uninterruptedly. 
This exposition the ancients call 
tp Syow mn, “oral law.” Were 
it likewise written, it would again 
require comment and exposition ; 
and so on, in endless continuity, as 
is actually the case with the Mishna ; 
which is an exposition of the written 
law compiled and written down. 
But as doubts and perplexities arose 
respecting the true meaning of the 
compiler, it became necessary to ex- 
plain this exposition; which was 
done in the Gemara. This last ex- 
planation again required expositions, 
which again stood in need of further 
explanations; nor are we even yet, 
at the present day, arrived at the end 
of these multifarious commentaries. 
Moreover, in addition to the neces- 
sity that every written instruction 
should be accompanied by a verbal 
exposition of its true meaning, cor- 
rectly transmitted, cases may possi- 
bly, in the course of time, and from 
peculiar circumstances, arise, which 
the Legislator has not met by any direct 
enactment ; (as it is impossible that 
any code should he framed so as ex- 
plicitly to meet every possible case ;) 
and which, therefore, require the ap- 
plication of those statutes most analo- 
gous to the case in question, accord- 
ing to the extension given them by 
the verbal exposition. And though 
the application must be confided to 
the divines and tribunals in every 
age ; yet the manner of adapting and 
making the application, in order to 
be legal, must be prescribed by the 
verbal exposition, and preserved by 
tradition from generation to genera- 
tion. That, however, whichis explicitly 
and clearly expressed in the written 
law, or has been declared to be the 
true meaning by the verbal exposi- 
tion coeval with that law, and cor- 
rectly preserved by tradition, cannot 


.be superseded, abrogated, or altered 


by that right of application which 
has been confided to the various sage 
divines in their respective ages; be- 
cause the written law, according to 
its verbal exposition, is the only per- 
manent authority. And as it is pos- 
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sible that a difference of opinion 
should arise among sage divines re- 
specting any subject not elucidated 
by the written law and its verbal ex- 
position, the Divine Wisdom, in order 
to obviate every inconvenience, has 
determined that, in all such cases, 
the majority of these sage divines 
decide: As it is written, ‘‘ Incline 
thyself after the majority ;”’ (Exodus 
Xxili. 2 ;) and although the minority 
may be more highly gifted than 
the majority, yet the latter decide, 
and the former are bound to abide 
by their decision. But by ‘‘ the majo- 
rity’ are understood only pious men 
and sages; nor can the vulgar and 
ignorant ever be admitted to cause 
or swell that majority; as it is a 
fact confirmed by experience, that 
the vulgar are more prone to err 
than to admit the truth. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue Divine law revealed through 
Moses contains three principal and 
distinct objects : Wisdom, Will, ana 
Power. The first teaches the great 
truths of religion, and is called 
1°92 “‘words:” As it is said, 
most to7297 ms, “These words 
spake the Lord unto all your con- 
gregation ;”’ (Deut. v. 22;) relating 
to that part of the Decalogue which 
teaches the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the Deity, his immateriality, 
his being the Creator of the universe, 
his revelaticns, and providence, &c. 
This knowledge emanates directly 
from his own wisdom, by which it is 
imparted. The second teaches what 
is acceptable unto Him—blessed be 
He! This emanates from his will ; 
nor can any other reason be assign- 
ed for its performance than its being 
commanded by, and acceptable to, 
Him. Such are the prohibitions of 
wearing }0yw, ‘‘mingled  gar- 
ments,” of sowing mixed seeds, the 
law of the red heifer, and others ; 
into the reasons for which we cannot 
penetrate. These are called pin, 
“statutes,” which we are bound to 
obey jn accordance with the revealed 
will of God. The third teaches to 
do right and to avoid wrong, im all 
dealings between man and man. 
This emanates from the power of 
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God, and is called D baw, “ judg- 
ments.’ It is evident that the laws 
of civilization cannot comprise either 
the first or the second of these two 
objects, as we have already fully de- 
monstrated: For the great truths of 
religion are altogether beyond the 
reach of human reason ; and philo- 
sophy is insufficient to come to any 
decision ; and it is equally impossi- 
ble for man to know the particular 
and minute actions which are accept- 
able to the Deity. In both instances 
Divine revelation is his only in- 
structer. ‘he utmost extent of the 
laws of civilization are therefore 1i- 
mited to the third object; as their 
purpose is the endeavour to promote 
right, and prevent wrong, between 
man and man, to determine the 
rights of man, and uphold the insti- 
tutions of society. But even in 
these objects mature reflection will 
show us the insufficiency of the laws 
of civilization, their incompetency to 
decide with precision, and in every 
case to administer real justice. What 
human reason is capable of deciding, 
what ought to be the just extent of 
penalty inflicted on a thief? whether 
he is to restore twofold, threefold, or 
sevenfold? Accordingly legislators 
vary in their enactments. Some con- 


- demn the thief to death, be his theft 


‘large or small; which is altogether 
contrary to reason, inasmuch as there 
is no proportion observed between 
the crime and its punishment. He 
stole property, and he forfeits life. 
Other legislators award imprison- 
ment, which affords no compensa- 
tion to the party despoiled : Whereas 
the Divine law apportions the pu- 
nishment of the thief with the most 
just precision, and according to the 
degrees of criminality. He who de- 
nies having received that which has 
been confided to him, (an inferior 
species of theft,) is to restore two- 
fold. He who steals a lamb must 
restore four-fold; and for an ox, 
five-fold; thus adapting the amount 
of compensation to the extent of in- 
jury: And in every case, if the thief 

as not wherewithal to pay the fine, 
he is sold for his theft. (Exodus 
xxl. 3.) The punishment thus ap- 
portioned is in perfect accordance 
with the most equitable dictates of 
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justice: He who injures another in 
his property must make compensa- 
tion in proportion to the utility of 
the object abstracted; and if he has 
not wherewithal to make that com- 
pensation, his own body must pay, 
not by being locked up im a prison, 
(thus affording no real compensation 
to him who is injured,) but by being 
sold, and compelled to work until 
the produce of his labour has made 
good the compensation awarded by 
the law. Should he, however, steal 
a human being with intent to sell 
him as a slave, no pecuniary punish- 
ment can compensate the outrage on 
society and violation of the rights of 
man which he has committed: His 
crime ceases to be a simple theft, 
ahd death is the only adequate pun- 
ishment. (Deut. xiv. 7.) All the 
Divine enactments respecting man’s 
duties to society and to his fellow- 
men evince the same spirit of the 
strictest possible equity and justice ; 
and are therefore infinitely superior 
to the wavering and arbitrary enact- 
ments framed by man, and called 
civilization. Accordingly the Sacred 
Singer, having, in the one hundred 
and forty-seventh Psalm, fixed his 
mind on the wisdom, will, and power 


of the Creator, and his providentiat 
care of man, concludes, by exclaim- 
ing, ‘He has declared 19714, his 
words to Jacob, Pow) YPIn, his 
statutes and his judgments to Israel. 
He has not done so to any nation, 
and judgments has he not made 
known to them. Hallelujah.” 
(Verses 19, 20.) His meaning is, 
that the greatest of all the beneficent, 
mercies of the Deity he vouchsafed 
to bestow on Israel, when he re- 
vealed to them 34, his words, 
YPN, his statutes, and PObwH, his 
judgments. That he has not done so 
to any other nation, not only with 
respect to the first two, (which are 
altogether beyond the reach of sim- 
ple humanity unaided by revelation,) 
but that even those judgments which 
merely regulate the duties of man 
towards his fellow-men and society, 
He has not made known (in their 
purity and perfection) to those who 
took upon themselves the right of 
framing laws for their fellow-men. 
And so great is the sense of the 
Psalmist of the importance of these 
mercies, ‘that, at a loss for words 
adequately to express his gratitude, 
he gives vent to his feelings in the 
short but expressive ‘‘ Hallelujah.” 


(To be continued.) 
a 
Il. COMMENTARIES ON HOLY WRIT. 


JACOB’S Vow. 


AND Jacob vowed a vow and said, If God yy will be with me, and will preserve me in 
- this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I 

return in peace to my father’s house, then >), shall the Lord be my God; and this 
~ stone which I have erected for a monument -»-p shall be God’s house ; and of all 
' that thou givest me I will surely give the tenth unto thee. (Genesis xxviii. 20—22.) 


Accorp1ne to the above version 
it would appear that Jacob proposed 
a sort of agreement to the Deity, 
and stipulated, that if certain condi- 
tions, which he enumerates, were 
duly and truly performed in his 
favour, then, and in that case only, 


the Lord should be his God, and 


that he would erect a house to His 
worship, and consecrate a tithe of 
his property to holy purposes. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell 
on the inconsistency of the supposi- 
tion, that Jacob—the grandson of 


Abraham, to whom the Highest 
authority vouchsafes to grant this 
testimony, ‘“‘1 know him, that he 
will command his children and his 
household after him, that they shall 
observe the ways of the Lord;” 
(Genesis xvili. 19;)—the son of 
Isaac, to whom the Lord gave the 
assurance, “I am with thee, and 
will bless thee ;”” (Genesis xxvi. 24 3) 
—that Jacob who has previously, in 
Holy Writ, been called DM Wx, 
‘a perfect man,” (Genesis xxv. 27,) 
should make his faith in the God of 
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his fathers dependent on his success 
in life. Accordingly, the wording 
in the original does not bear out the 
construction of the translator, who 
falls into the error of mistaking a 
conjunctive 1, for a conversive one. 
The proper rendering is, ‘‘ So that I 
return in peace to my father’s house, 
combed 0d Sm mpm, and the Lord 
has been unto me a God, then this 
stone, &c., t°M, shall be a house of 
God.” &c. According to this, which 
is the true version, it is evident that 
the words corms 0d “mr mm, 
are not a promise for the future, that 
the Lord shall be his God, bat a 
reasoning upon the past, that the 
Lord has been his God, or, in other 
words, that the Divine protection 
and providence has _ been especially 
afforded to him. These words are 
thus no part of his vow, which is 
confined to the erecting of a house 
of prayer, and consecrating a tithe 
of his property. His faith in his 
God is not conditional, or made a 
matter of stipulation; but he ad- 
duces it as a reason why he should 
perform the vow which he is about 
to make. The simple meaning of 
the words he uses is, ‘‘ If I am pre- 
served in this most dangerous 
journey, and during my uncertain 
absence; if in my forlorn condition 
I find my necessary sustenance; if, 
notwithstanding the enmity of my 
powerful and incensed brother, I 
may hereafter return in peace to my 
father’s house: All this must prove 
toe me, that the same special provid- 
ence of the Lord which has hitherto 
been my protection will always 
attend me: And, therefore, I will 
erect a house of prayer to his holy 
name, and consecrate to him one 
tenth of my possessions; for what- 
ever I have is a gift from him.” | 
Such was the plain and obvious 
meaning of Jacob: It is, however, 
proper to explain why he at all used 
the words, “ And the Lord has been 
unto me a God;” and the con- 
nexion between these werds,—the 
building of a house. of prayer, and 
paying a tithe. | 

We therefore say, The basis of all 
religion is, 1. The belief in the 
existence of the Deity. 2. Obedi- 
ence to his precepts. To acknow- 
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ledge the existence of the Deity 
abstractedly, is not sufficient to me- 
rit the name of religion; as, in 
addition to that acknowledgment, 
we are bound to confess, that the 
Deity regards the deeds of men. 
For, unless that admission is made, 
there can be no Divine commands ; 
the obedience to which constitutes 
what is properly called ‘‘ Religion.” 
There is but little difference between 
him who says, ‘‘ There is no God,” 
and him who says, ‘* There is 4 
God, but He dues not concern himself 
about mankind.” The first of these 
two classes Holy Writ declares to he 
a fool: As it is written, ‘‘The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no 
God ;”’ (Psalm xiv 1;) and Solo- 
mon’s direction is, ‘‘ Answer not 
the fool in his folly.’ The second - 
class is subdivided into two distinct 
parties: 1. Those who altogether 
deny the Divine intervention in ter- 
restrial affairs: 2. Those who assert 
that the Supreme Being has dele- 
gated that intervention to secondary 
powers or influences. Both these 
erroneous opinions were at different 
times entertamed by the Israelites: 
With reference to the first, we read : 
‘‘The sins of the house of Israel and 
of Judah are very great; the land is 
full of blood, and the city is full of 
vice: For they say, The Lord has 
abandoned the earth, the Lord does 
not behold.’”’ (Ezekiel ix. 9.) The 
second opinion we find in the Pro- 
het : ‘‘ And Jeremiah was answered 
y all the men who knew that their 
wives offered incense to other gods, 
and by all the women who were pre- 
sent, a great assembly, even all the 
people who dwell in the land of 
Egypt and at Pathros, who all said, 
In the word which t
natural and instinctive to the cat, if 
thrown or falling from any height, 
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so to contract her body that on 
alighting on the ground she finds 
her centre of gravity on her legs. 
Man, when threatened with immi- 
nent peril in an absolute wilderness, 
where he is sure no human being can 
afford him assistance, will neverthe- 
less shout and scream, because his 
doing so is intuitive and as indepen- 
dent of his will as is the action of 
putting forth his hands to save his 
head when falling. That the cry of 
pain is implanted in us by nature, 
is proved by the new-born infant, 
who, although unconscious of sur- 
rounding objects, utters his plaintive 
wail, i 

This intuitive impulse, not to call 
it instinct, is nòt implanted without 
a wise purpose: The cries of man 
for help, if they reach any human 
ear, will procure assistance from his 
fellow-men. And- such a cry is 
prayer. Itis innate in man to im- 
plore the aid of a Superior Being 
when exposed to immediate danger. 
Let it not be said that this is the 
effect of education alone. . Even the 
man who has never been taught to 
believe in a God, much less to pray, 
will, notwithstanding, in the hour of 
his utmost need, utter some sound of 
invocation and of supplication. - No 
man who was in danger of being en- 
gulfed by an earthquake, or of 
sinking under the billows, ever yet 
resigned life, without some involun- 
tary exclamation, such as, ‘O God!” 
or even a simple “O!” bursting 
from his lips : Noris the last of these, 
though a single plaintive sound, less 
a prayer than the first. This most 
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forcibly demonstrates, that prayer in 
its rudest form is intuitive to man ; 
and as nature bestows no instinct in 
vain, it confirms the words of Holy 
Writ: “ Then wilt thou call, and 
the Lord will answer; thou wilt 
scream, and the Lord will reply, 
Here I am!” (Isaiah lvii. 9.) 
Therefore Jacob vowed to erect a 
house to the Lord, that mankind 
might there be instructed how and 
to whom to pray. 

- It remains for us shortly to notice, 
why Jacob vowed to consecrate a 
tenth of his property to the service 
of the Lord, and why, previous to 
the giving of the law in the days of 
Abraham and Melchizedek, and 
through the enactments of the law 
down to the present times, one part 
in every ten has been set aside for 
the service of the Lord. The an- 
cients assumed the various heavenly 
powers and influences to be ten ; to 
which those who assigned the go- 
vernment of the world to the celes- 
tial constellations attributed all the 
good that they enjoyed. The wor- 
shippers of the true God, therefore, 
in order to express the real source 
of every good, and their independ- 
ence of those ten influences, conse- 
crated to him one part in ten of their 
increase, whether it were produced 
by agricultural or by commercial 
pursuits; thus breaking in upon 
the supposed: symbolical number, 
and evincing their gratitude to their 
only true Benefactor: As it is said, 
< Every thing is from thee and from 
thy hand we give to thee.” (1 Chron. 
xxix. 14.) 
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EIGHT CHAPTERS OF ETHICS. 
BY MAIMONIDES. 


(Concluded from page 320.) 


` We find it expressly declared by 
the prophet Isaiah, that some trans- 
gressors are punished by the Deity 
through a suspension of their free- 
will: As it is said, “The heart of 
this people shall be covered with fat, 
their ears made heavy, and their eyes 
shall be shut; lest they see with 


their eyes, hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and turn 
and be healed.” (Isaiah vi. 10.) The 
meaning of these words is so plain 
and obvious, that they need no ex- 
planation whatever. - ey are, how- 
ever, a most valuable key to many 
other obscure and enigmatical pas- 
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sages. Accordingly, they enable us 
to understand the words of the pro- 
phet Elijah, (peace be with him !) 
when, speaking of the impious athe- 
ists of his time, he says, ‘‘ Thou hast 
turned their hearts back ;” that is, 
they having sinned according to the 
promptings of their will and inclina- 
tion, their punishment from thee is, 
—that thou turnest hack their hearts 
from repentance, so that they perse- 
vere in the course they have adopt- 
ed. Thus, likewise, Hosea saith, 
“ Ephraim confederates with idols: 
Let him do so.” (Hosea iy. 17.) His 
meaning is, As Ephraim, in the free 
exercise of his will, has become en- 
amoured of idolatry, and prefers ad- 
hering to his idols, his punishment 
is, that he is abandoneg to the indul- 

ence in hig sin: As it is said, “ Let 

im do 89.” He who is accustomed 
to pene investigation and mature 
reflection, will approve of this expo- 
sition. 

Very different, however, is the 
meaning of the prophet when he 
says, ‘‘ Why, O Lord, hast thou led 
us astray from thy ways, and hast 
hardened our hearts against thy 
fear?” (Isaiah lxiii. 17.) These words 
have not the slightest connexion with 
our foregoing exposition. Accord- 
ing to the context which precedes 
and follows our quotation, the pro- 
phet meekly mourns over the cap- 
tivity and sufferings of his people, 
and prays, “O Lord! if larael auch 
longer continues in their present 
wretchedand miserable state, they will 
entirely abandon truth and piety, and 
lose sight of thy fear; as if Thou 
wert the cause of that folly which 
first made them depart from the path 
of rectitude. The surrounding na- 
tions will, as thy servant Moses said, 
tax thee with want of power.” And 
he closes his prayer with an invoca- 
tion to the Divine Mercy: “ Turn 
again, for the sake of thy servants 
- and thine inheritance ; that thy holy 
name may not become blasphemed 
by the Heathen !” 

Having said this, we now return 
to our original position; namely, 
that obedience to, or transgression 
of, the Divine command, depends 
entirely on man’s own free and un- 
controlled will. He is the master of 
his own actions ; whatsoever he 
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chooses to do he does, and what he 
declines doing he leaves undone.’ 
The only exception is, when the 
grievous abuse of his free-will, and 
the heinous sins thereby caused, are 
punished by the Deity with the sus- 
pension of man’s free agency. It is 
likewise entirely in the power of man 
to acquire virtue or to sink into vice ; 
and it is therefore his duty, zealous- 
ly to strive after the attainment of 
those moral or mental perfections 
which no one but himself can secure, 
to him. ““IfI am not concerned for 
myself, who besides can be so for 
me?” is the sage reflection of the 
pious Hillel. 

There is, however, one topic more 
relating to this subject which we are 
bound concisely to investigate. Our 
intention was, to make no allusion 
to it, but it is now absolutely need- 
ful to the proper understanding of 
our subject. This topic is the pre- 
science of the Deity; the great ar- 
gument insisted on, by those who 
assert that man is predestined by 
God to do good or evil; and that he 
has no free agency or will, but is al- 
together dependent on the destiny 
traced out for him hy the Deity. 
Their manner of arguing is as fol- 
lows: * Did the Deity know before- 
hand that such an one is to be wick- 
ed or virtuous, or did he not know 
it?” If thou repliest, he knew it, 
the consequence is, that the indi- 
vidual, according to their theory, was 
predestined, or compelled, to be 
what the Deity knew he would be- 
come ; as otherwise the Divine know- 
ledge would be imperfect. If, on 
the contrary, the reply is, God does 
not know beforehand ; such an answer 
is inconsistent with the absolute per- 
fection of the Godhead, incongruous 
in itself, and destructive of the fun- 
damental principles of faith. Listen, 
therefore, attentively to what I am 
now about to say; afford it thy best 
attention, for it is unquestionably the 
truth. 

It is a standing axiom in meta- 


physics, “(God does not know by : 
means of knowledge, or exist by , 


means of life;”’ that is to say, we ' 
cannot separate his knowing and his . 


being from his own essence. He’ 


and his knowledge are not two dis- 


tinct things, as is the case with man ; 
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—for man can be distinct from know- 
ledge, and knowledge can be distinct 
from man; that is, it is not inherent 
in his essence. Thus Divine and 
human knowledge are altogether dis- 
similar. Were it possible to separate 
the knowledge of God from his ab- 
solute, inherent, and unconditional 
essence, the Deity would be a plu- 
tality, or a composite being; as he 
would comprise Himself, his know- 
ledge, his life, his power, and every 
other attribute, distinct from his 
essence ;—a supposition which can- 
not for a moment be entertained, 
since God is absolute unity. It is, 
therefore, a positive fact, that the 
knowledge of God, like all his other 
attributes, is inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional in and to his essence. 

Another standing axiom in meta- 
physics is, “Human reason cannot 
conceive the Divine Essence, on ac- 
count of the infinite and complete 
perfection of God, and man's finite 
For as there is in the ex- 
istence of the Deity nothing cen- 
ditional or limited, it is altogether 
beyond the reach of our penetration. 
The inability of our reason, which 
prevents us from understanding His 
Essence, is like the inability of our 
eyes to gaze on the light of the sun; 
it is not caused by any defect in the 
solar rays, but by the intrinsic weak- 
ness of our sight.” Mauch has been 
said in support of this axiom; which, 
however, presents itself to our minds 
as a self-evident truth. 

From what we have here said, it is 
fully demonstrated, that, as it is im- 
possible for our reason to have any 
adequate conception of the essence 
of the Deity, it is equally impossible 
for our reason to define his know- 
ledge, because his essence and his 
knowledge are inseparably but one. 
And as those who adduce the pre- 
science of the Deity as an argument 
in favour of predestination are com- 


_pelled to admit that his essence can- 


not be conceived by human reason, 
it is inconsistent that they should 
attempt to define his knowledge; as 
they ought to know, that the one is 
as Impossible for human reason to 
accomplish as the other. For as the 
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Divine Knowledge and Essence are 
identically the same, were it possi- 
ble po to define his know- 
ledge, it would likewise be possible 
clearly to have a proper conception 
of his essence : For the perfect eom- 
prehension of His Essence and Being 
consists of a positive definition of 
His Knowledge, His Eternity, His 
Power, His Wisdom, His Will, and 


-all His other glorious attributes ; 


and as they all are infinite, they are 
altogether beyond the grasp of finite 
reason. 

Thus it is evident how utterly fu- 
tile is the pretension to define his 
knowledge; as all that we can say is, 
“He knows,” as we say, ‘‘ He exists,” 
without being able to illustrate either 
of these sayings. ‘To him, therefore, 
who founds his argument in favour 
of predestination on the omniscience 
and prescience of the Deity, we re- 
ply, These his attributes, and the 
manner in which they are exercised, 
are as incomprehensible to thee as 
they are to us, or to any other human 
being; and Holy Writ checks our 
impertinent inquisitiveness on these 
subjects, by admonishing us, ‘‘ Can 
thy researches define God? Canst 
thou penetrate the purpose of the 
Almighty?” (Job xi. 7.) > 

Having thus met the last and 
strongest argument that can be ad- 
duced in favour of predestination, 
and shown how utterly unfounded 
is tbe basis on which it rests, we bid 
thee “Farewell !” and say, Know that 
man's actions depend solely on his 
own free-will: He either does right 
or wrong according to his own deter- 
Mination, without being controlled 
by fate or predestination. It is 
therefore consistent with Divine Jus- 
tice to give its commands to man, to 
instruct and admonish him and to 
reward or punish his conduct. But 
the attributes of God, and the man- 
ner how his prescience and universal 
knowledge are exercised, will ever 
remain incomprehensible to us, being 
altogether beyond the reach and 
grasp of our reason. 

Thus have we attained the pur- 
pose which we proposed to ourselves 
In writing this treatise. 
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To the Editor of the Hebrew Review. 


Sir, —If the inclosed little allegory'from the mi°py bya, illustrative 
of the impulse of the first germs of true knowledge on the mind of our 
progenitor and patriarch Abram, be at all deemed worthy of a leaf in 
your Review, I shall. feel most happy in having contributed, through 


the very humble efforts of my pen, to a work so truly meriting the stre-. 


nuous and undivided support of the Jewish community, and reflecting 
the highest honour on those gentlemen through whose labours it is 


edited. Ihave the honour to subscribe myself with great regard, &c. 


London, February 24th, 1835. 
6, South street, Finsbury. 


H. 


V. RABBINICAL APOLOGUES. 


THE IMPULSE OF THE FIRST GERMS OF TRUE KNOWLEDGE_ON 
THE MIND OF THE PATRIARCH ABRAHAM ; 


AN ALLEGORY FROM THE RTD Y DYI DECORATIVELY EMBELLISHED FROM 
OTHER HEBREW COMMENTATORS. f 

95 Son, npin va mna ipod Dipnon oan mrnw ined, bwn 

SaR Tan bya by pyn, VATI DT pry SONN, my TY 


Ix elucidation of my subject let 
us (says my author) picture to our- 
selves a philosopher passing from 
clime to clime in the anxious pursuit 
of knowledge, when suddenly, in 
some lone spot, where no visible 
trace of man’s abode appeared, a 
splendidly illumined palace opens to 
his view ; amazed awhile, he in con- 
templative awe surveys, till thus at 
length his silence to his companion 
breaks: ‘‘ It would in this dreary 
waste to superficial glance appear, as 
though this noble fabric no possessor 
owned; yet surely must such impulse 
quickly to firm conviction yield, that 
nought can possibly be of enchant- 
ment reared, but must in truth some 
directing hand obey; for as well 
might man,—if on some desert isl- 
and cast, and finding there a relic 
of the finest sculptor, presume to ex- 
claim, Behold the effect of chance, 
whilst its mouldering beauties clearly 
owned the inventive genius of 
remoter days,—as dare assert aught 
in this mighty universe to be self- 
existent formed. Let us then nearer, 
and its attractive beauties more 
closely view; perchance the owner 
we shall so attain.” Scarcely had our 
traveller this exploring wish con- 
veyed, when lo, the possessor’s self 
in his presence stood, and in mild 


* R. Isaac ben Moses Arama, vide Heb. 
Rev. page 1]. 
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benevolence thus his salutation 
spoke :— 

“ Behold in me the Lord of this 
domain, where content and harmony, 
in uninterrupted bliss unite! Wel- 
come within the portals of its sacred 
walls, far more brilliant than its out- 
ward dazzling glare. It is the abode 
of Wisdom; where, secluded from 
the busy scenes of life, hoary sages 
dwell; enter, and with them enrich 
thiue all-discerning mind, then bear 
its gleanings to regions yet un- 
blessed.” 
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Even thus the philosophic mind 
of our Patriarch,—whilst combating 
the infidel opinion of then-deluded 
man, that this mighty universe was 
the mere effect of chance, unguided 
and unswayed by that unseen yet 
all-directing Power, which rules on 
high, whose universal temple all 
space supplies. whose glory was, 
and is, and ever shall remain, ma- 
jestically triumphant throughout all 
nature’s works, —more steadfast faith 
acquired; and, contemplating the 
vain impious homage paid to heaven’s 
bright host, whose resplendent centre 
but through His unerring will shines 
forth, he, in fervent love of the great 
God he owned, thus to each orb his 
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inward meditation spoke : “ Behold, 
thou greater light which rulest the 
day, whose genial glow imparts both 
joy ánd sustenance to all, yet surely 
canst not be that Deity, by all nature 
recognised the. Eternal King; for 
thy might recedeth with declining 
day, and giveth place unto the silvery 
moon, soft antidote to thy parching 
rays; nor yet canst thou, ©) gentle 
moon, that Sovereign Power be, unto 
whom all creation adoration pours ; 
for at morn's summons thou, too, 
again resignest thy cheering bright- 
ness to the great orb of day; nor yet 
can ye, ye twinkling stars of heaven, 
celestial power alone assume, but 
each, in the elevated splendour of its 
sphere, glory and praise incessantly 
ascribes to the great master-hand of 
Him whose wisdom formed them all ; 
who gave the sun alike the rule of 
day, the moon and stars the ascen- 
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dancy of night. The Lord of all 


_creation’s host—his Name ! ” 


Reflections such as these flash'd 
across and wrought conviction on our 
Patriarch's mind. The Almighty 
Creator, holding him firm in faith, 
from his high throne above, rejoiced in 
the contemplations of his righteous 
mind ; and, through his pious love, 
resolved again to lead mankind, His 
choicest work, from darkness into 
everlasting light. Wherefore to him 
He thus His mandate graciously re- 
vealed: ‘‘ Behold in me theAlmighty 
King of all, that eternal Power, that 
ruling Hand, thou hast well sought 
to ascertain; go thou, my Name 
make manifest throughout the world; 
depart thee hence and leave thy na- 
tive land; thy kindred spot, thy fa- 
ther’s house forsake ; for that abode 
I will make known to thee.” 


a n— 
VI. ON HEBREW SYNONYMES. 
(Continued from page 318.) 
PR) DN, NÒ 


TnesE particles of negation, denial, or refusal, are not indiscriminately 
used in Hebrew, but have their particular application: bx and xb are 
negations of action; px negates the existence of a subject. The 
former, therefore, are placed before verbs, the latter before substantives 
only. If you are asked, “Was any person here?” your negative 
answer would be in Hebrew, px; “Did any one stand here?” your 
reply is, 1mp"xb. There is, however, so nice a distinction between by 
and xò, as connected with the character of the verbs, that they require 
some further explanation. 

In Hebrew we have no auxiliary verbs, nor specific terms, to modif 
or qualify them; such as, “could, can, might, must, ought,” &c. All 
these inflexions are generally understood according to the context, in the 
verbs themselves. From nwy we say, p> mwy’ sd, “It ought 
not to be done so in our place.” From 55°, “can,” we 
find, my i155° d5, “She could no longer conceal him :” (Exod. ii. 3:) 
twyn bars, “The people dare or must not, go up to the mount:” 
(Exodus xix. 21:) “In the evening, \b5ļNn, you must eat leavened 
bread :” (Exod. xii. 18:) nas nor, “ And he would not send them 
away.” (Exod. xiv. 15.)* We are also in want of signs to distin- 
guish the subjunctive from the indicative moods; but they are in a 
manner expressed by by placed before the future tense, which may 
be considered optatively, or supplicatively ; in some cases expressive of 
hope: As, 1571 nina mone, “That I may not see the death of the 
child;” (Gen. xxi. 16;) in others as inspiring confidence: 
moas syns, “Fear not, Abram;” (Gen. xv. 1;) or cautionary : 


* In Rabbinical Hebrew we find these modifications in separate words: As ‘ww “he 
may; ” wm, must;” mwy) rw, “ he ought to do it ; ” T% ‘he needs.” 
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wns youn hnos, “My son, do not walk in the way with them.’ 
(Prov. i. 15.) We therefore find bx often joined to 3, which is 
mw pa ees “the language of supplication :” As, Man "TIA NDN, 
“ Pray let there be no more strife ;” (Gen. xiii. 8:) 19018 219N NIN, 
« Pray forsake us not : ” (Num. x. 31.) And, when by is joined to a noun, 
it expresses its opposite : As nin x, “not-death, immortality ;” o7p->x, 
“not to rise against, irresistible.” But x5 is always absolute and 
unconditional; and, when placed before the future of the verb, is 
imperative : As, My nnb, “Thou shalt not kill,” anb, “ Thou 
shalt not steal,” and numerous others. And, being thus impera- 
tive, we cannot say, Ninh, as we say, N3778, “Pray do not.” The 
particle xb, in conjunction with adjectives, gives them a negative 
signification: As, trab, “ powerless ; ’ (Proverbs —) Pornsd, “un- 
just, impious.” And, when joined to nouns, it signifies a contrary 
meaning to that expressed in the noun: As, DINMR5, “unwise, fool- 
ish ;” 9 2'7d, “nothing ;” brewed, “one that is no god;” DyN), 
“those which are no people;” which Mendelsohn rendered, in his 
German version, in one word: Dik), “ungotteren;” © yond, 
“ unvolk.” (Deut. xxxii. 21, 22.) 

nb is often found with the interrogative m: As, 9m, “Is it not?” 
or with the ablative 2: Aston Nba, “not with the sun.” (Job xxxiii. 28.) 
These servile letters are never prefixed to bx. 

And it is worthy of notice, that both xb and bx, denoting prohibition, 
are found in one verse: D> WYN ND MIDDI DINO 1100-98, 
“Turn not to idols, nor make any molten gods.” (Lev. xix. 4.) This 
rather confirms our position. 1735 signifies, “to turn or incline towards 
a thing.” The inclination towards idolatry, although sinful, is not such a 
crime as the making ofidols. Therefore, the cautionary particle by is 
put to the former, and nb to the latter. 

The wmbnn nan, who certainly were aware that by is not so 
imperative as x >, and fearing lest any prohibition in bx would not be 
considered so binding as it must be with xò, have laid it down as a 
rule, nwyn RON 1358 281 ¡DDwWN nonw Dipa 23, “ Wherever 
the words, ‘Take heed lest, or > is used, they imply a prohibiting 
commandment.” Thus we have endeavoured to explain the distinction 


between the first two particles. 


rs, as has been before noticed, expresses a negation of the existence 
of a subject ; but it nevertheless implies the verb mn, “to be,” or w 
“itis;” and it is equivalent to w* x3: As, 1122 RDP PN, “ Joseph is 
not in the pit:” (Gen. xxxvii. 29;) paxa pN wn, “And there is no 
man on the earth.” (Gen. xix. 31.) Hence it is often used with the 
participle N1: As, XI PNI NYT Pa, “ There was no going out, and no 
coming in.” (Josh. vi. 1.) *> pis 1s the usual expression for, “I have 
not ;” b> pa, for, “ nothing at all.” 

pr is often used with 3, and may be rendered, “without:” As, 
Moin pra, “ without the wall;” (Ezek. xxxviii. 11;) or, “before :” 
As, minions, “ before the deep.” (Prov. viii. 24.) And, when the 
personal pronouns are the subject of the proposition, they are affixed to 
mse: As, 233 “Tam not;” Jos, “Thou art not;” 1038, or, poeti- 
cally, 1mys, “ They are not. And here, also, lies the difference between 
nb and px; for MIN +398 signifies, “ I see not ;” but MN IND requires the 
separate pronoun to follow, and we must say, 538 MN5 N2, I do not see. 

The above critical distinctions between the three particles of negation 
accord with every part in Scripture wherever they occur. 
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He * further said, “ Do His will, as if it were thine own, and He will grant thy will as 
if it were His own. Annul (or give up) thy will before His will, and He will annul 
(or frustratc) the will of others before thy will.” (II. 5.) 


Commentary. Do His will, as if it 
were thine own, $c.—Our teacher in- 
structs the righteous man in the 
highest degree of piety. ““It is not 
sufficient,” says he, ““in cases where 
human inclinations gainsay the will 
of God, to obey the Divine com- 
mands reluctantly, and under a pain- 
ful struggle with our own rebellious 
desires; but the truly righteous 
must obtain so perfect a command 
over himself, that active obedience 
to the will of the Deity must cause 
him no pain, and cost him no strug- 
gle, but must become the spontane- 
ous and unimpeded dictate of his 
own free-will, and be identified 
therewith. And, when man has 
thus completely subjugated all his 
desires, so that his own will merges 
into perfect obedience to the will 
of his Creator, his reward, as our 
teacher tells him, is commensurate : 


For, whilst a wise and beneficent : 


Providence generally grants to good 
men the accomplishment of such of 
their desires as are really conducive 


to, their true happiness, here and 
hereafter, he! whose will is entirely 
absorbed in ‘obedience to his Great 
Benefactor has granted to him what- 
soever he wishes: As, his will 
being always in accordance with, 
and subordinate to, the commands 
of his Creator, his reward from Pro- 
vidence is, that he wishes for no- 
thing but what is really conducive 
to his true happiness. 

Annul thy will, $c.—As his former 
maxim relates to active, or positive, 
so does the present to passive or 
negative, obedience. It is not suffi- 
cient that thou constrainest thyself 
to abstain from that which the law 
of thy God has prohibited; but thy 
own will must be so perfectly pros- 
trated before His, that whatever His 
law forbids must not at all excite 
thy desire. The reward of this per- 
fect resignation is, as our teacher 
tells us, that, whenever the desires 
of others are opposed to thy happi- 
ness, they will not be granted. 


HILLEL said, “ Do not separate thyself from the community. 


tive m: As, 9m, “Is it not?” 
or with the ablative 2: Aston 2, “not with the sun.” (Job xxxiii. 28.) 
These servile letters are never prefixed to 9x. 

‘And it is worthy of notice, that both s&> and 5s, denoting prohibition, 
are found in one verse: D> WYN ND MIDNLTIN) DONT ON 1pM-dat, 
“'Tyrn not to idols, nor make any molten gods.” (Lev. xix. 4.) This 
rather confirms our position. 735 signifies, “to turn or incline towards 
a thing.” The inclination towards idolatry, although sinful, is not such a 
crime as the making ofidols. Therefore, the cautionary particle 5: is 
put to the former, and 25 to the latter. 

The s1oonn ‘DDN, who certainly were aware that 5x is not so 
imperative as 7, and fearing lest any prohibition in 3: would not be 
considered so binding as it must be with 5,, have laid it down as a 
rule, mwyn-ed BON 17H ND TOWN IONIw DIPN 23, “ Wherever 
the words, ‘Take heed lest, or > is used, they imply a prohibiting 
commandment.” Thus we have endeavoured to explain ‘the distinction 


between the first two particles. 


rs, as has been before noticed, expresses a negation of the existence 
of a subject ; but it nevertheless implies the verb mn, “to be,” or w, 
“itis;” and it is equivalent to w> x9: As, 7122 FD) TR, “ Joseph is 
not in the pit:” (Gen. Xxxvii. 29;) posa px wn, “And there is no 
man on the earth.” (Gen. xix. 31.) Hence it is often used with the 
participle 3: As, 83 P77 NYT PPR, “ There was no going out, and no 
coming in.” (Josh. vi. 1.) *> y>s 18 the usual expression for, “I have 
not ;” b> poss, for, “ nothing at all.” 

rit is often used with 3, and may be rendered, “without:” As, 
Moin pra, without the wall;” (Ezek. xxxviii. 11;) or, “before :” 
As, minions, “ before the deep.” (Prov. viii. 24.) And, when the 
personal pronouns are the subject of the proposition, they are affixed to 
mse: As, va, “Tam not;” Jos, “Thou art not;” tox°x, or, poeti- 
cally, 1p °y8, “ They are not. And here, also, lies the difference between 
sb and po; for 785 +398 signifies, “I see not ;” but ton requires the 
separate pronoun to follow, and we must say, ‘338 789 2, I do not see. 

The above critical distinctions between the three particles of negation 
accord with every part in Scripture wherever they occur. 
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man noon, Mescheth Aboth: ‘‘ THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS.” 
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He * further said, ‘“* Do His will, as if it were thine own, and He will grant thy will as 
if it were His own. Annul (or give up) thy will before His will, and He will annul 
(or frustratc) the will of others before thy will.” (II. 5.) 


Commentary. Do His will, as tf it 
were thine own, §:c.—Our teacher in- 
structs the righteous man in the 
highest degree of piety. ‘It is not 
sufficient,” says he, ‘‘in cases where 
human inclinations gainsay the will 
of God, to obey the Divine com- 
mands reluctantly, and under a pain- 
ful struggle with our own rebellious 
desires; but the truly righteous 
must obtain so perfect a command 
over himself, that active obedience 
to the will of the Deity must cause 
him no pain, and cost him no strug- 
gle, but must become the spontane- 
ous and unimpeded dictate of his 
own free-will, and be identified 
therewith. And, when man _ has 
thus completely subjugated all his 
desires, so that his own will merges 
into perfect obedience to the will 
of his Creator, his reward, as our 
teacher tells him, is commensurate : 


For, whilst a wise and beneficent ° 


Providence generally grants to good 
men the accomplishment of such of 
their desires as are really conducive 


to, their true happinees, here and 
hereafter, he! whose will is entirely 
absorbed in ‘obedience to his Great 
Benefactor has granted to him what- 
soever he wishes: As, his will 
being always in accordance with, 
and subordinate to, the commands 
of his Creator, his reward from Pro- 
vidence is, that he wishes for no- 
thing but what is really conducive 
to his true happiness. 

Annul thy will, &c.—As his former 
maxim relates to active, or positive, 
so does the present to passive or 
negative, obedience. It is not suffi- 
cient that thou constrainest thyself 
to abstain from that which the law 
of thy God has prohibited; but thy 
own will must be so perfectly pros- 
trated before His, that whatever His 
law forbids must not at all excite 
thy desire. The reward of this per- 
fect resignation is, as our teacher 
tells us, that, whenever the desires 
of others are opposed to thy happi- 
ness, they will not be granted. 





HILLEL said, “ Do not separate thyself from the community. 


Place no reliance on 


thyself till the day of thy death. Judge not thy neighbour until thou art placed in 


his situation, 


Say not, It is impossible such a thing should become known ; as, event- 


ually, it is sure to be known. Say not, When I have perfect leisure I will study 
the law ; perhaps thou mayest never have perfect leisure.” (II. 6.) 


Commentary. Hillel said—In 
his usual sententious manner this 


~ 


sage gives us various rules of prac- 
tical morality, and worldly wisdom 


* Rabbon Gamaliel, the son of Rabbenu Hakadosh. 
3 Cc 
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Though Hillel lived two centuries 
prior to R. Jehuda Hanassi, yet, as 
the various maxims hitherto enume- 
rated were those of his descendants, 
who wished to preserve his sayings, 
these are here introduced in order 
not to break the chain of tradition, 
which subsequently re-commences 
with R. Jochanan ben Sachai. 

Do not separate thyself from the 
community—The pious Hillel, whose 
maxims are all fraught with the 
most pure morality, does not merely 
mean to tell us, that we are not to 
separate ourselves from the com- 
munity, in order to throw off that 
wholesome restraint which it exer- 
cises over our conduct, and the 
‘more freely to indulge our inclina- 
tions ; for be who does so is an evil- 
doer. His meaning is, on the con- 
trary, If thou feelest within thyself 
the power of superior purity and 
sanctity, and harbourest the wish to 
devote thyself entirely to the wor- 
ship of thy God, and the service of 
his law, do not, therefore, contemn 
the community of which thou art a 
member. Do not say, ‘‘ Because 
they are more immersed in worldly 
pursuits than myself, and do not so 
completely give themselves up to 
the adoration of the Most High as I 
do, they are not worthy that I 
should associate with them. A man 
of my sanctity ought to separate 
from such a worldly-minded com- 
munity.” Be assured that such re- 
flections are sinful, not the offspring 
of piety, but of vanity and ambition, 
which prompt thee to raise thyself 
in thine own estimation and that of 
others, at the expense of thy bre- 
thren, members of the same com- 
munity, and of whose true worth thou 
art not called upon to constitute thy- 
selfthe judge. Our instructer, more- 
over, gives us the wise counsel, not 
to stand isolated and alone in the 
world, but always to adhere toa com- 
munity, the weal or woe of which we 
share. We shall find this advice 
good even in our ordinary affairs ; 
for union gives strength ; and the 
more closely united a community is, 
the more prosperous will become the 
individual members of which it is 
composed. 

Place no reliance on thyself, &c.— 
Among the many wise rules of this 
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great teacher, on which we have al- 
ready commented, there are few, if 
any at all, more important than the 
one to which we are now about to give 
our attention. In every respect, re- 
ligious, moral, or secular, this maxim 
is alike wise and salutary. In areligi- 
ous andmoral point of view, our teacher 
tells us, ‘Do not believe thyself so 
firm in thy principles, so steadfast in 
thy faith, that it is impossible for thee 
to stumble. Do not place too great 
confidence in thy strength of mind, 
or mastery over thy passions, so as 
to hold thyself assured of victory, 
whatever temptations may assail thee. 
Do not flatter thyself that thou alone 
art exempt from the frailties of hu- 
man nature, and standest upright by 
thy own unaided might; and that, 
therefore, thou needest not implore 
support from above. Know that 
man on earth is in a continued state 
of warfare with his own passions and 
desires, nor can he claim the victo 
until the battle is ended; and, thoug 
he may vanquish his stubborn de- 
sires in many an ardent contest, yet 
let him not thence infer, that, be- 
cause often victor, he is to be always 
victorious. Know, the more highly 
exalted a man is above his fellows, 
by his religious and moral qualities, 
the more fierce are the assaults of 
temptation which he has to sustain :”” 
As our Rabbies said, 

WOM bya Wy Wary dy49M bp, 
““ Whosvever is greater than his 
neighbour, his passions are likewise 
greater.” And though man’s chief 
merit consists in subjugating his pas- 
sions, and resisting the assaults of 
temptation, yet, that he may do ei- 
ther, he needs the support of Hea- 
ven. Let him every day pray to an 
all-merciful God not to expose him 
to temptation; and let him in no case 
blindly confide in his own strength, 
and rashly provoke that trial which 
he might avoid ; but let him be con- 
stantly on his guard against himself, 
and against the most dangerous foe 
that can beset him,—over-weening 
self-confidence. Nor is the maxim 
of our teacher less important in a 


worldly point of view; and we are 


certain that, were it more generally 
adopted, less unhappiness would be 
found amongst men than at present. 
Man is generally prone to trust too 
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much to his own understanding and 
.abilities ; however distrustful of 
-others, his self-confidence is un- 
bounded. But were we to consult 
some aged man, and ask him can- 
didly to tell. us whether, in his un- 
dertakings, he had not generally been 
led into error from too great a reli- 
ance on his powers, the answer would 
probably be, ‘‘ Yes; such has been 
my fate. Those efforts from which, 
as I expected, the greatest happiness 
would have resulted, have generally 
-been failures, attended with the bit- 
terest disappointment. I wish I had 
‘my time to come over again, to be 
once more young, but possessed of 
my present experience.” Such would 
be the canglid reply of the most pros- 
-perous old man; and such is the 
lesson which his experience offers, 
and which ought not to be lost on us. 
Therefore our instructer tells us, 
“* Place no reliance on thyself, until 
the day of thy death.” Do not con- 
sider thy understanding and talents 
as above the general standard of hu- 
aman abilities. Whatever thou doest, 
reflect maturely, and, if thou failest, 
be not disappointed, but know that 
thou, like all other men, art liable to 
err. Remember that ‘fortune is 
fickle, prosperity transient. What- 
ever thou art, and whatever thou 
possessest, should, therefore, not in- 
spire thee with presumptuous self- 
confidence ; for, in the midst of thy 
arrogant aspirations, our teacher re- 
calls to thy memory the day of thy 
death. Then, and then only, may 
the review of thy past actions enable 
thee to say, “I have fought, and I 
have conquered.” 

Judge not thy neighbour until thou 
art placed in his situation—The in- 
tention of our teacher is not here to 
tell us, that we are not to judge or 
decide disputes between our neigh- 
bours, if called upon to do so, or to 
administer justice according to the 
laws, if ack is our office ; for these 
are duties the performance of which 
society has a right to claim, and 
from which no man to whom they 


are confided can withdraw himself. : 


The judgment which our teacher 
cautions us against, is the opinion 
pronounced of the moral worth and 
virtue, of another man, and of his 
conduct. His maxim teaches us, that 


ject to numberless influences. 
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no man is capable of correctly ap- 
preciating the conduct of another, 
unless placed in precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, and influenced by the 
same motives. And, as this can 
scarcely ever be done, we should not 
presume to condemn that which we 
cannot fully investigate. Further, 
the heart of man is an abyss which 
no one can fathom ; but, were it even 
possible that we could read what 
passes there, we should still be un- 
able to form a correct judgment. 
The moral character of man is pis 

is 
constitutional habits, the clime of 
his birth, his education, his asso- 
ciates, the objects which are most 
frequently present to his mind, ex- 
ercise a degree of power over his 
mind, and inclinations, and feelings, 
so different in various individuals, 
that it is next to impossible to find 
any two who think and feel precisely 
alike on any subject. Where then is 
the standard by which a man is to 
be guided, ere he forms his opinion ? 
Our teacher, therefore, tells us, 
** Until thou art placed in precisely 
similar circumstances, and influenced 
by the same motives, which, from 
the great diversity of thought and 
feeling, can never be, do not pre- 
sume to judge or condemn any man. 
There is but one Judge, the great 
Omniscient Author of all, who 
searcheth the heart and inward parts, 
and giveth unto every man according 
to the fruit of his own doings: But 
thou, O man, do not presume to 
brand thy neighbour with the name 
of wicked or evil: Rather say, ‘He 
is unfortunate, because he yielded to 
an influence that caused him to do 
evil.’ ”” | 

Say not, ‘It ts impossible such a 
thing should be known,” §c.—There 
are transgressions, which, were it 
possible to keep them concealed, 
would appear to the corrupt imagi- 
nation of man as no transgressions 
at all. Itisagainst these most insidi- 
ous, because most tempting, offences 
that this maxim of our teacher is 
directed. It does not attempt to 
argue the offender out of his mis- 
take, that these actions are not sin- 
ful provided he can succeed in keep- 
ing them concealed, but it cautions 
him not to flatter himself with the 
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chimerical idea, that the offence he is 
about to commit will escape detec- 
tion; and, therefore, tells him posi- 
tively, ‘‘ Eventually it is sure to be 
known.” There is an all-seeing Eye, 
whom nothing escapes. Man ought 
therefore so to act, that he may have 
nothing to be ashamed of, or to wish 
concealed, even though all his ac- 
tions should be open to general in- 
spection. 

Do not say, “ When I have perfect 
letsure,”’ &c.—Our teacher, who has 
already, on a former occasion, taught 
us the value of time, continues his 
lesson, by pointing out the danger 
of delays in all things, but particu- 
larly in matters connected with re- 
ligion. ‘‘Do not,” he says, ‘‘ give 
the exclusive preference to worldly 
matters, so as to delay the care of 
thy immortal soul until thy fortune 
- be made, or till thou hast acquired 
a@ competence, or till such success 


He also said, “‘ The 313, ‘ ignoramus,’ feetrs 
cannot be pious. The 
(peevish,) cannot be a teacher. 
merce becomes wise. 
become a man.” (II. 7.) 
Commentary. The 112 “‘ igno- 

ramus,”’ fears not sin—The word 513 

is,in common Rabbinical phraseology, 

used to express a man who is utterly 
ignorant of his religious duties. 

Such an one, our teacher tells us, 

cannot fear sin, as that fear is in- 

spired only by a knowledge of reli- 
gion and its holy laws; and he who 
possesses that knowledge is no 
longer a2. Man is not to sup- 
pose that the feeling of religion is 
the offspring of fear. On the con- 
trary, without the feelings of religion, 
man would know no fear. As a 
member of society, he may be afraid 
of offending against its enactments, 
because his punishment is direct and 
palpable; but sin, the feeling of 
having infringed the laws of the 

Deity, and fear of its consequences, 

can be entertained by him only who 

knows what religion dictates. Our 

teacher does not tell us, that the 113 

is condemned for his ignorance; but © 

he points out to us the effect pro- 
duced on the soul by the ignorance 
of religion, in contrast to that pro- 
duced by the knowledge thereof. 
The POS Dy, ‘ worldly-minded,” 
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attends thy avocations and pursuits 
that thou canst afford to spare a lei- 
sure hour to that which, in justice to 
thyself, ought to be the principal eb- 
ject of thy attention. If such is thy 
determination ; if God’s holy law is 
to await the hour of perfect leisure 
which thy multifarious occupations 
permit thee to set apart ; rest assured 
that hour will never come. For, 
though our teacher says, as if in 
doubt, ‘‘ Perhaps thou mayest never 
be at perfect leisure,” yet it is fact, 
approved by experience, that he who 
suffers his mind to be engrossed by 
the transient affairs of this world to 
that degree that he adjourns his first 
duties until a more convenient pe- 
riod, will seldom see that period 
arrive. In all things, but particu- 
larly in the performance of thy du- 
ties towards thy Creator, remember 
the precious maxim cf this sage 
teacher, ‘‘ If not now, when? ” 


not sin. The pwn Oy, ‘worldly minded,’ 


yor, ‘timidly bashful,’ cannot learn, The yep,  querulous,’ 
Not every one who is extensively engaged in com- 
And, in a place where there are no men, do thou endeavour to 


cannot be pious—The human mind 
is sO constituted, that it cannot at 
the same time contain two govern- 
ing principles; but the one which is 
paramount naturally absorbs, or, at 
least, subjects, all others. He whose 
mind is fixed on heaven, who feels 
that his stay in this world is but 
transient, and preparatory to a bet- 
ter state of existence, will not per- 
mit his terrestrial pursuits, his cares, 
or his pleasures, to divert him from 
the great principle which influences 
all his actions, and tells him, ‘‘Obe- 
dience to thy God before all things.” 
He, on the contrary, who permits 
his thotights to be led astray by the 
petty griefs and petty pleasures, the 
idle efforts and the vain success, of 
this world, will become so entirely 
absorbed by his futile cares and pur- 
suits, that no worthier idea can find 
room in his mind. The former, a 
sojourner on earth, forgets not that 
he is destined to become a citizen of 
heaven ;—the latter, fixed to the 
globe on which he dwells, can spare 
no thought to stray beyond its con- 
fines :—-The former is pious; the 
latter cannot be so. He may be vir- 
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tuous, in the worldly acceptation of 
the word; he may not injure his 
neighbour or commit any. direct of- 
fence; but he cannot be pious, and 
ready to sacrifice every thing, even 
life, to his God. 

The ;wa, “ timidly bashful,” 
cannot learn.—Praiseworthy as is the 
quality of modesty, yet it is detri- 
mental for the youthful student to 
permit timid aah falinees to sway his 
mind. That which he knows not 
he fears to inquire about, because he 
is ashamed to expose his ignorance. 
His timidity depicts the acquisition 
of knowledge as impossible, and be- 
yond his reach ; his bashfulness im- 
presses him with a feeling of infe- 
riority, which, in itself, is the greatest 
bar to his progress. Our teacher, 
having thus, in few words, pointed 
out the fatal consequence of over- 
bashfulness, leaves it to us to draw 
the inference, that, as timidity ren- 
ders the student unfit to learn, intre- 
pidity is his first virtue. It will 
teach him that whatever is possible 
to others is likewise possible to him, 
and that application and persever- 
ance overcome the greatest ob- 
stacles. 

The ,I5p, ‘* querulous” (peevish) 
man, cannot be a teacher—No pur- 
suit in life requires patience in so 
eminent a degree as that of a teacher ¢ 
as nothing is so apt to excite anger, 
and weary the mind, as having 
wasted repeated explanations on a 
person incapable of comprehending. 
Our teacher, therefore, tells us that 
whosoever takes upon himself the 
duty of teaching others must arm 
himself with patience and equani- 
mity. And, if these qualities are 
most needful to him who is to guide 
the youthful in the ordinary path of 
human knowledge, they are equally 
so to him who is to direct the youth- 
ful and the aged in the most import~ 
ant of all knowledge, that of the 
law of God. 

Not every one who is extensively en- 
gaged in commerce becomes wise—Our 
teacher, himself most sage, alludes 
to the ordinary knowledge of the 
world. He allows that extensive 
commerce and intercourse with man- 
kind contribute to polish the mind, 
but he does not assume, as a necessa- 
ry consequence of that intercourse— 
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that it must needs make men wise. 
Wisdom, in the sense of our teacher, 
is not gained by commerce, or other 
worldly pursuits, alone. The aim 
and object of those pursuits must be 
directed to other than mere terres- 
trial concerns, to merit the name of 
wisdom. And though he does not 
exclude any class or profession from 
the attainment of that wisdom, he is 
far from allowing it to be the neces- 
sary consequence of such avoca- 
tions. 

And, tn a place where there are no 
men, do thou endeavour to become a 
man—Humility is a‘ most praise- 
worthy quality, and is well known 
to be considered as the first of mu- 
ral virtues, according to the spirit of 
the Jewish religion. Holy Writ 
praises no quality or perfection of 
the greatest of prophets, Moses, ex- 
cept only his humility ; of which it 
states that ‘‘ the man Moses was 
very humble, more so than all 
.the men who are upon the face of 
the earth.” (Numbers xii. 3.) And 
this it does because true humility is 
an epitome of every other virtue. 
As, onthecontrary, haughtinessis the 
epitome of every vice, as the Psalmist 
saith, ‘‘ The wicked in the -pride of 
his wrath considereth not; in all his 
thoughts there is no God.” (Psalm 
x. 4.) Accordingly, in all the 
sage maxims of the tanaim, humi- 
lity is recommended as the first of 
virtues. Our teacher, however, 
points out to us a case in which hu- 
mility is not compatible with our 
duty. He says, ‘‘ It is true, as se- 
veral tanaim have taught us, that no 
man should arrogate to himself the 
office of teacher, leader, or head of 
his community; but, if it should be 
thy fate to dwell in a place where 
there is no one more competent than 
thyself worthily to fill those offices 
which the welfare of the community 
requires should be manfully admi- 
nistered, do not thou shrink from 
the performance of a duty which the 
necessities of the times impose on 
thee. And, though thy own feelings 
of humility tell thee thou art unfit 
to be the guide of others, yet thou 
must submit to the burthen imposed 
on thee, and devote thy best endea- 
vours worthily to perform thy task.” 


(To be continued.) 
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II. METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE RABBIES. 


Sepher Ikkarim: ‘' BOOK OF PRINCIPLES: ” 


BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 


(Continued from page 364.) 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A PHILOSOPHER of my acquaint- 
ance, with whom I had some argu- 
mentation, maintained, that ‘‘in order 
to come to a'correct judgment of a 
thing, we must bestow due consider- 
ation on its material, form, origin, 
and tendency. If we subject the 
law of Moses to this four-fold or- 
deal, we find it defective in every 
one of these respects. For, with re- 
gard to the materials, they are hete- 
rogeneous ; as we find therein nar- 
ratives which have no connexion 
whatsoever either with laws or re- 
ligion. Concerning its origin, it 
(the law of Moses) is defective, be- 
cause it occupies itself but little with 
those Divine and sublime mysteries, 
on which faith in the Deity and his 
attributes is founded, and which 
alone throw a light on his essence. 
Respecting its tendency, it is imper- 
fect, being altogether silent about 
the eternal felicity of the soul, which 
is the chief aim of all religious in- 
struction, and limiting its promises 
to temporal happiness alone. In re- 
ference to the form, it is inadequate 
to its purpose; ‘or, in order that a 
religious system be perfect, it must 
comprise three things: 1. The du- 
ties of man towards his Creator; the 
ritual which prescribes the worship 
and service of the Deity, and is 
called ceremonial. 2. The duties of 
man towards his fellow-men; the 
law which prescribes his conduct to- 
wards other men, or towards the 
society of which he is a member, 
and is called judicial. 3. The du- 
ties of man towards himself; the 
code which prescribes his know. 
ledge of himself, that he may culti- 
vate good qualities, and eschew evil 
ones, and it 1s called moral. But,” con- 
nued he, ‘‘in each of these three 
points the law of Moses is unsatis- 
factory. For the ceremonial of that 
law commands the slaughtering of 
animals, the burning of fleeh and fat, 
the sprinkling of blood, which is al- 
together disgusting; whereas, the 
offering of bread and wine is far 
more cleanly. Its judicial enact- 


ments direct to take usury from a 
stranger, thus making a distinction 
detrimental to human society. It 
further commands, that he who is 
guilty of involuntary homicide is to 
seek an asylum until the death of 
the high priest; and as this event 
might sometimes take place soon, 
and at others, at a remote period, 
an indefinite and variable punish- 
ment is thus inflicted for offences of 
the same kind. Moreover, it aban- 
dons the homicide to the avenger 
of the blood, should the former quit 
his asylum; and ernie impunity to 
the latter, should he slay him: Thus 
the premeditated murderer remains 
unpunished, and the unfortunate 
man, who has innocently caused the 
death of another, remains una- 
venged ; a system contrary to every 
true feeling of justice and civiliza- 
tion, which requires that no blood 
should be shed except by the deci- 
sion of a tribunal duly constituted, 
and competent to judge. ‘lhe mo- 
ral code of the Mosaic Jaw confines 
all its precepts to action, but does 
not watch over that purity of mind, 
which religion ought principally to 
enforce.” These were the objections 
which this philosopher opposed to 
the law of Moses. We, however, 
succeeded in proving to him, that 
these objections were unfounded, 
contrary to truth, and could only 
result from ignorance of, and a 
slight and superficial acquaintance 
with, our holy law. We commenced 
with an introduction, the truth of — 
which human reason cannot deny. 
Whatever narration demands our 
faith, must, although the facts it 
relates may be contrary to the ordi- 
nary course of nature, be possible ; 
that is to say, the facts must, never- 
less, be within the reach of reason, 
so that it can form an idea of their 
possibility. This we have more at 
large demonstrated in the twenty- 
second chapter of our first division. 
For events may be contrary to the 
ordinary course of nature,—as, the 
crossing of the Red Sea, and other 
similar wonders, wrought by Moses 
and the prophets; yet it is not 
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impossible to the omnipotent Creator. 
of nature to bring about such 
events if he pleases; and reason 
can, therefore, conceive that, when 
such was his pleasure, these deeds 
became not only possible, but were 
actual facts. But, on the contrary, 
narrations, the possibility of which 
human reason cannot at all con- 
ceive, or assertions that a thing 
is, and is not, at . the same 
time, cannot claim our faith: As, 
for instance, that the identical 
body should at one and the same 
time be in two different places; that 
aunit should at the same time be 
two distinct units. Such assertions 
as these human reason rejects as 
impossible ; nor can it be attributed 
to the Deity, that he renders possible 
that which in itself is impossible ; 
any more than it can be attributed to 
Him that he can create another being 
who in every possible respect shall 
be His equal; or that he can 
form a square, each side of which 
shall be equal to the diagonal line ; 
or that what is passed should be yet 
tocome. All these things are ut- 
terly impossible in themselves ; nor 
can Divine Omnipotence be taxed 
with rendering them possible. Faith 
in impossibilities like these cannot 
be entertained, and, if entertained, 
eannot contribute to perfection. For, 
were it possible that a belief, con- 
trary to the dictates of reason could 
contribute to perfection, man would 
have no advantage over other ani- 
mals; as he may not make use of 
his reason, and obey its dictates. 
After having stated this, by way of 
introduction, we now proceed to 
meet the objections urged, as before 
stated. ‘The reply to the first objec- 
tion, namely, the materials, or con- 
tents of the sacred records: No 
narration is there to be found that is 
superfluous, and not necessary to 
religion, knowledge, or morality, 
or which does not aid the exposition 
of some great command. Even the 
words, ‘“ And Timnah was the con- 
cubine of Eliphaz the son of Esau,” 
(Genesis xxxvi. 11,) were necessarily 


introduced in order to distinguish: 


Amalek, who, by the law, was doomed 


to extermination, from the other de- . 


scendants of Esau, respecting whom 
it is said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not detest 
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the Edomite, for he is thy brother.’ 
(Deut. xxiii. 8.) Whatever narrative 
is introduced into Holy Writ has its 
cause and reason, as is well known 
to the profound searcher ; nor is any 
one found in vain. The second ob- 
jection, relative to the origin of the 
Mosaic law, is altogether unfounded. 
On the contrary, the glorious attri- 
butes of the Deity are no where so 
fully described as inthislaw. Such are 
the unity and immateriality of God; 
his being inconceivable to man; as 
is said, ‘Man cannot behold me 
and live.” (Exodus xxxiij. 14.) We 
are, also, there taught that all that 
man can conceive of the Deity are 
those attributes by which He (blessed 
be He!) governs his creatures. Thus, 
when Moses prayed, ‘‘I beseech 
thee make known unto me thy ways, 
that I may know thee,” &c., the 
Deity revealed to him the thirteen 
attributes with which he governs the 
world, and which man may compre- 
hend in a greater or less degree, ac- 
cording to his mental and moral per- 
fection. But the Divine Essence it 
is impossible for man to comprehend. 
This law likewise denies and de- 
nounces the belief of the Deity being 
at all material; as it is said, ‘‘ Take 
ye, therefore, good heed unto your- 
selves, for ye saw no manner of simi- 
litude,” &c. (Deuteron. iv. 15.) The 
third objection, respecting its ten- 
dency, is likewise untrue; for, so 
far from the law limiting its promises 
to temporal happiness, it contains 
sufficient indications of a future 
state, as we shall more fully demon- 
strate in our fourth division. We 
therefore only observe that, as the 
nation had constantly before their 
eyes a succession of wonders, not 
only whilst in the desert, but also 
when settled in the promised land, 
some of which even continued in the 
second temple, though prophecy had 
ceased; such as, that every harvest 
preceding the sabbatical year preo- 
duced sufficient’for three years’ con- 
sumption; that though the whole male 
popeeon every tabernacle assem- 

led at Jerusalem, yet no hostile 
invasion was ever at that period at- 
tempted ; as it is written, “ Neither 
shall any man desire thy land, when 
thou goest up to appear before the 
Lord thy God;” (Exod. xxxiv. 24 ;) 
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these wonders cannot have failed to 
impress the entire nation with the 
conviction of a future state. For, 
not only did these miracles serve to 
attest the truth of their faith, 
but they must likewise have taught 
them, that the soul of man is im- 
mortal, emanated from the Source 
of life and immortality, who does not 
interrupt the ordinary course of na- 
ture for creatures whose existence 18 
but temporal. The only remaining 
objection is that offered to the form or 
manner in which the law of Moses 
conveys its doctrines; and this, too, 
is such as to prove at once the super- 
ficial acquaintance of the objector 
with that law, of the true merits 
of which he is altogether ignorant. 
In each of the three subjects into 
which he divides his objection, the 
law of Moses offers the most perfect 
system of instruction that can any 
where be found. 1. Relating to 
rituals and ceremonials. It recom- 
mends prayers; a8 is written, “ Ye 
shall serve the Lord your God.”’ The 
service of man towards his God con- 
sists in prayers, as is fully proved by 
our Rabbies in the Talmud, (treatises, 
Baba-Kamah, folio 22, and Baba- 
Meziah, folio 100,) and as we shall, 
with the help of God, demonstrate in 
our Fourth Division. It likewise di- 
rects us to love and to fear the Lord ; 
as it is written, “‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God.” ‘Thou shalt fear 
thy God.” “ The Lord thy God shalt 
thou fear, and him thou shalt serve.’’ 
The sacrifices which the law enacts 
were, as many of our Sages main- 
tain, instituted in order to prevent 
the people from falling into idolatry, 
and adopting the rites used at the 
worship of strange Gods. Accord- 
ingly the Prophet says, “I spoke 
not to your fathers, and I did not 
command them, on the day I brought 
them out from the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt-offerings or sacri- 
fices; but this thing I commanded 
them, saying, Obey my voice.”’ (Jere- 
miah vii. 22, 23.) Many others of 
our Sages, however, maintained that 
the sacrifices were instituted with an 
essential aim and purpose; and if 
we adopt their opinion, we should 
say, that such were enacted in order 
to strike the heart and mind of the 
sinner with the following reflection : 
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‘*The animal which I have immolated 
was but now alive, and in the fulness 
of its vigour; it is now utterly con- 
sumed, and nothing of it is left, but 
the act of having sacrificed it in ebe- 
dience to the Divine will and plea- 
sure, as expressed in the book of the 
law. I too must die; my firm-set 
limbs will be consumed, and of me, 
too, nought will survive and remain 
but obedience to the will of my 
Creator.” Nor can these sacrifices in 
any case be called disgusting, as it 
is an established fact that they were 
acceptable to the Deity, as was proved 
by the fire from heaven descending 
and consuming the burnt-offering 
and the fat on the altar, as was the 
case with Moses in the tabernacle, 
with David in the barn of Araunah, 
with Solomon in the temple, and with 
Elijah on Mount Carmel. The glory 
of the Lord dwelt visibly among the 
Israelites on the spot where the sacri- 
fices were brought; Divine inspira- 
tion and prophecy were afforded to 
sage and holy men; the High Priest 
predicted future events by means of 
the Urim and Thummim;; facts welt 
known to, and attested by, an entire 
nation: But in every other system, 
ritual or ceremonial, assuming to be 
Divine worship, no real and continu- 
ous wonder was ever seen and uni- 
versally acknowledged, as was the 
undoubted case with the worship of 
the law. And when these other sys- 
tems pretend to a salutary influence 
on the soul and its felicity, such a 
pretension is unsupported either by 
reason or evidence. And idle pre- 
tensions and assumptions like these 
have given rise to the saying, that 
‘* he who wishes to tell a falsehood 
with small chance of detection, should 
lay his scene of action at a distance.” 
erefore the Jew who is accustom- 

ed to place his faith on the truth, to 
reflect and maturely to investigate 
ere he forms an opinion, even though 
it does not contest positive and visi- 
ble evidence, or is contrary to innate 
impressions, such as are contained 
in the law of Moses, revealed with 
the greatest possible publicity and 
authenticity,—the Jew finds it diffi- 
cult to force his reason into a belief 
of something which that reason re- 
jects as impossible ; for how can he 
elieve that, the possibility of whieh 
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he cannot comprehend, and of which 
his reason cannot conceive or form 
any idea? Respecting the judicial 
enactments of the law of Moses, they 
are more perfect than those of any 
other system, inasmuch as love of 
human kind is commanded ; as it is 
written, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour like thyself.” (Leviticus xix. 
18,) Hatred and rancour are for- 
bidden : “‘ Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thy heart.” The 
law likewise enjoins love to the 
stranger; as it is written, ‘‘ Love ye 
therefore the stranger, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt;” 
(Deut. x. 19 ;) and forbids to oppress 
him: “ He shall dwell with thee, in 
the midst of thee, in the place which 
he shall choose, in one of thy gates, 
wheresoever he liketh; thou shalt 
not oppress him.” (Deut. xxiii. 16.) 
If the law permits to take interest 
from a °)5), that word means “‘a fo- 
reigner, an idolater,’? who does not 
observe the seven laws of the Noach- 
idz. In every judicial respect the 
law of Moses takes precedence over 
every other legislative system, as it 
apportions the punishment to the 
offence, with the utmost precision 
and equity; which we have already 
instanced in our last chapter. If the 
law does not put to death the 
avenger of blood, who has killed the 
involuntary homicide, it must be 
observed that the latter must have 
been guilty, if not of positive crime, 
at least of great imprudence; for if 
his occasioning the death of another 
was the effect of pure chance, he 
need not seek an asylum at all; and 
whoever, in that case, attacked and 
slew him became a murderer in the 
eye of the law, and was punished 
accordingly. But: the reason why 
his stay in the asylum depended on 
the life of the high priest, is given at 
length in the Talmud, (treatise 
Makkoth, folio 11,) to which we refer. 
We Jews maintain, and are justified 
in the assertion, that the law of 
Moses is perfect. But, to allow 
these laws to be Divine, and never- 
theless to maintain that a must 
be amended and’ perfected by hu- 


man enactments, and supplementary’ 


statutes of ‘different empires, is, to 
say the least of it, very singular. 
Respecting the morals taught by the 
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law of Moses, the objection that its 
precepts are confined to deeds only, 
and do not take cognizance of 
thoughts and desires of the heart, is 
altogether unfounded and untrue. 
The law tells us explicitly, ‘« Circum- 
cise the foreskin of your hearts.” 
(Deut. x. 17.) All the directions to 
love God, to fear him, to love our 
neighbours, not to harbour hatred, 
rancour, or revenge, and many others 
of a similar kind, can only relate, 
and be addressed, to the inward feel- 
ings of the heart. If the law com- 
mands deeds, it is because purity of 
the heart would be vain, unless dis- 
played in corresponding deeds ; but 
the chief aim of all its instruction is 
to preserve the heart from becoming 
corrupt, and from harbouring repre- 
hensible thoughts and desires. There- 
fore, David says, ‘“‘ A pure heart cre- 
ate in me, O God!” (Psalm li. 10,) 
and he repeats the expression in 
many other places. Thus, then, the 
law of Moses is, in every respect, 
most perfect; and all the objections 
urged against it by the philosopher 
are proved to be utterly unfounded, 
and contrary.to truth. David has 
concisely, but justly, expressed the 
true character of this law in the four 
eben: we have examined, when 
e says, ‘The law of the Lord is 
perfect, restoring the soul.” (Psalm 
xix. 8.) By the word n4)n, “Jaw,” 
he means that all its contents, as the 
inebriety of Noah or of Lot, and si- 
milar narratives, are all related for a 
certain moral purpose, and as ex- 
amples for our caution and instruc- 
tion. When calling it “nm nh, 
“the law of the Lord,” he means 
that its origin is perfect, as it cannot 
be otherwise, emanating from the 
Holy One, (blessed be Hz !) who is 
all-perfection ; and therefore it can- 
not partake of the errors and defects 
incidental to whatever is of human 
origin. By the word “ perfect,” he 
signifies that its form is free from all 
defects; and by the expression, 
WH naw, “restoring the soul,” he 
denotes the tendency of the law, 
which is the eternal felicity of the 
soul. The word n1wn, “ restore,” 
means that the spirit may return to 
its Immortal Source; as is said, 
“ And the spirit 2°wh returns to God 
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who gave it.” (Eccles. xii. 7.) Thus, 
In every one of these four particulars, 
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David maintains the perfection of 
the law of Moses. 


(To be continued.) 
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m1) = Purim. 


TuHeEsE two days of rejoicing, al- 
though established subsequently to 
the law of Moses, are nevertheless, 
by the unanimous consent of the 
whole Jewish nation, received and 
observed as a religious festival. The 
contemporaries of the event which it 
commemorates ‘‘ ordained and took 
upon themselves and their seed, and 
upon all such as joined themselves 
unto them, not to fail in the keeping 
of these two days.” Therefore, the 
observance, as a religious vow on the 
part of our pious ancestors, confirmed 
by those who ‘at the time were in- 
vested with due authority, is binding 
upon us and .upon our descendants 
unto the latest generations. De- 
voted to hilarity without the prohi- 
bition of men’s ordinary avocations, 
(which are strictly forbidden on the 
holy-days ordained by the law of 
Moses,) this festival neither partakes 
of that solemnity with which the 
holy-days of the law are celebrated, 
nor does it sink into Bacchanalian 
orgies, like the rejoicings of other 
ancient nations: But it is consecrated. 
to that heartfelt and grateful joy 
which ought to attend the memory 
of the marked and merciful protec- 
. tion of Providence. When the an- 
nals of other nations record wars 
and conquests, victories and defeats, 
prosperity and suffering, all of 
which, doubtless, were under the 
salutary control of an All-guiding 
Providence, its direct interposition 
is nowhere so visible, as in the his- 
tory of the Israelites; no one event 
of which, since the calling of Abra- 


ham, is it possible to dwell upon. 


without being penetrated with the 
eonviction, that Divine Providence 
is, ina most signal degree, evinced 
in that history: So that he who 
duly reflects on the facts narrated in 
their sacred records, cannot for an 
instant separate the fate of the Is. 
raelites from the thought of the all. 
wise interferences of their Great and 
Omnipotent Preserver. Indeed, the 
nation itself seems. destined to be a 


14th and 15th days of Adar. 


living record, an imperishable mo- 
nument, of the most important Di- 
vine truths. For this purpose has 
the mercy of their God protected 
them through muanifold dangers: 
For this purpose his long-suffering 
still permitted a remnant to escape, 
when the sword of wrath exacted 
the fearful penalty of their sins: For 
this purpose,—exiled from their na- 
tive land, banished from regions 
which once received them hospitably, 
persecuted by those who onee be- 
triended them,—they still exist un- 
changed and unmixed, the same in 
good report as in evil, in prosperity 
as in adversity. Their God has de- 
clared: ‘‘I the Lord am not altered, 
and ye children of Jacob are not 
consumed.” (Mal. iii.6.) ‘The great 
purpose for which my Providence 
singled you out ye are still to accom- 
plish. Woe unto you if ever ye grow 
indifferent to your high destiny ! 
No middle course is open unto you. 
The plea, ‘“‘ We are not worse than 
our neighbours,” does not avail you. 
The highest moral dignity is yours, 
or the lowest degradation.* 

The events which this festival 
commemorates, are not stamped with 
that strikingly miraculous character 


* The Talmud, commenting on Esther 
vi. 13, asks, “ Whydoes Holy Writ in 
the same verse call the advisers of Haman 
his friends and his wise men ? R. Jochanan 
saith, The Gentile who speaks wisely is’ 
entitled to the appellation of ON, wise 
man. How became Haman’s friends en- 
titled to that designation 2? They said to 
him, If Mordecai be of the seed of the 
Jews, now that thou hast commenced to fall. 


before him, thou wilt not prevail against: 


him, but shalt surely fall before him. The 
Jews, when they rise, mount to the very 
stars; and, when they fall, they sink to the 
very earth.” (Treatise Megillah, folio 16.) 
In a moral sense this assertion of the Tal- 
mud ig most true,and founded on. expe- 
rience and the nature of things: For if he 
whose character ought to be dignified de- 
rogates from his own worth, he cannot 
pursue a middle course, but sinks to the 
very earth. 
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which marks the facts recorded by 
the holy-days of the law; but still 
the whole chain of these events pre- 
sents to the mind of the observer the 
fullest and firmest conviction, that 
tombs pars, “ the guiding finger 
of Providence’’ was directly and vi- 
sibly concerned. :The separate links 
of this chain present nothing ex- 
traordinary to the mind. That an 
oriental despot, sunk in voluptuous 
indolence, should consent to sacri- 
fice an entire nation in order to gra- 
tify the malice of a favourite vizier, 
is not incredible. That this favourite, 
inflated with pride, should think 
it beneath his dignity to punish the 
solitary offender only, but should 
deem the destruction of a whole peo- 
ple an expiation barely sufficient to 
appease his resentment, is not ‘con- 
trary to the perverse ambition of 
man. How many Hamans might, 
even at the present day, be found 
ready to immolate millions on the 
shrine of their inordinate ambition, 
were but a second Ahasuerus found 
infatuated enough to give ear to their 
pernicious counsels! That female 
virtue, good sense, and amiable 
modesty, should exercise their influ- 
ence on the mind even of an Ahasu- 
erus, is not at all surprising. That 
a monarch should forget the import- 
ant services of unobstrusive merit, 
unless recalled to his memory by 
some apparently adventitious cir- 
cumstance, is but too often the case. 
That a sudden change should raise 
the victim of a minion’s hatred to the 
rank and power of his persecutor, 
and consign the latter to his merited 
punishment, is not in the East an 
uncommon reverse of fortune. But 
if is the connection of all these events, 
(which, singly, present nothing won- 
derful,) the minute and strange com- 
bination ‘of time and circumstances 
acting upon each other, which ren- 
der these occurrences most miracu- 
lous to the reflecting mind. 

Until the destruction of the first 
temple, the Divine interposition in 
behalf of the Israelites was so direct 
and visible, as not to leave any doubt 
on the minds of men that ‘‘ the fin- 
ger of God ” was in all those mat- 
ters. Thus,—to cite one instance 
out of many,—when the blasphemer 
Sennacherib and his proud hosts ad- 
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vanced against Jerusalem, ‘‘ it came 
to pass that night, that the angel of 
the Lord went out, and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians a hun- 
dred fourscore and five thousand.” 
(2 Kings xix. 35.) A deliverance so 
sudden and supernatural compelled 
the most confirmed sceptic to own, 
‘“‘The hand of the Lord has done 
this.” But since their captivity, 
Divine Providence, though not less 
concerned for their preservation, is 
exercised in a manner less positive, 
and more open to the cavils of the 
infidel, who says, ‘‘ Whatever hap- 
pened to them is in the ordinary 
course of events.”” The cause of this 
we find in Holy Writ: Moses, when 
announcing to the Israelites the Di- 
vine favour which will ever attend 
their observance of the law, tells 
them, in the name of .the Lord, 
mina ¢nipwi,” I will dwell 
amongst them.” (Exodus xxv. 8.) 
The God of the universe is omnipre- 
sent and immaterial, cannot be con- 
tained in space, nor occupy any 
dwelling: As Solomon justly said, 
“Will God indeed dwell on the 
earth? Behold, the heavens and 
heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee, much less the house that I have 
builded.” (2 Kings viii. 27.) The 
meaning of the Divine promise, 
therefore, is, ‘‘ My providence shall 
be so visibly and supernaturally 
evinced in your favour, as to leave 
no doubt that I, your God, am the 
Lord of the universe, and that ye are 
my peculiar people, chosen out to 
afford this great instruction to the 
whole world.” On the contrary, 
when Moses denounces the punish- 
ment which awaits their sinful dis- 
obedience, he tells them, likewise in 
the name of the Lord, 

SUT OPAWD PHOS WT II, 
** 7 will turn away and hide my face 
on that day.” (Deut. xxxi. 7.) This 
moh ono, “hiding the face ” of 
the Deity is the greatest punishment 
that is inflicted on sinful and rebel- 
lious man. He is no longer under 
the protecting guidance of Divine 
Providence. But though the sins of 
Israel] have caused this denunciation 
to be fulfilled, yet the Divine promise 
was, “I will not cast them away, 
neither will I abhor them to destroy 
them utterly.” (Levit. xxvi. 44.) In 
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the hour of their utmost need, their 
Divine Benefactor saves and pre- 
serves them. But as their misdeeds 
have rendered them unworthy of his 
direct and visible interposition, the 
means adopted are no longer strik- 
ingly supernatural, but assume the 
guise and semblance of effects pro- 
duced by natural causes. Such were 
the events commemorated by this 
festival. 

The book in which these events 
are recorded is not only admitted 
into the canon of Holy Writ, and, 
according to Talmudic authority, 
written by sacred inspiration, (Tal- 
mud, treatise Megillah, folio 7,) but, 
like the roll of the law, it is copied 
with the utmost exactitude on vel- 
lum, in order to be read aloud 
to the assembled congregation, as 
part of the service of the day. 
As a mere narrative of events, the 
style in which it is composed, in the 
Hebrew, partakes of that forcible 
simplicity, and indescribable dig- 
nity which are peculiar to the Sacred 
Scriptures. Nor is it possible that 
any Jew can listen to its recital, 
however often repeated, without 
being penetrated with a feeling of 
awe and veneration. That the facts 
which it narrates are true, cannot be 
called in question: As, in addition 
to the positive authority to which it 
is entitled from occupying a place in 
the Sacred Canon, it bears intrinsic 
evidence of having been written at 
the time the events took place, when 
any departure from the truth could 
not escape detection. Whereas the 
writer, in the fullest confidence, 
appeals to the positive knowledge of 
his contemporaries, and says, ‘‘ There- 
fore, for all the words of this letter, 
and of that which they had seen 
concerning this ,matter, and which 
had come unto them, the Jews or- 
dained, and took upon them,” &c. 
(Esther ix. 26, 27.) And the scru- 
pulous Masoretic care which has at 
all times been bestowed on the Me- 
gillah (Book of Esther,) is a suffi- 
cient voucher for its unchanged ge- 
nuineness.* The history which it 


* It is a singular fact, which, according 
to our opinion, is decisive of its being still 
in precisely the same state as when first 
written, that the name of the Deity (ac- 


narrates is, doubtless, well known 
to all our readers. We, neverthe- 
less, permit ourselves to call their 
attention to the principal traits of 
that history. 

We find two hostile dispositions 
engaged in stirring contest with 
each other: The one a descendant 
of Agag, the Amalekite, has, through 
the smiles of fortune, risen to the 
utmost height of power and influ- 
ence. A hereditary hatred against 
the worshippers of the true God— 
the first display of which we find 
immediately after the liberation of 
Israel from Egyptian bondage, (Ex- 
odus xvii. 8,) has descended to him 
from his fathers, and is latent in his 
breast. The occasion to call it 
forth, and to feed its rankling ven- 
om, soon offers itself: A Jew, Mor- 
decai by name, refuses to prostrate 
himself hefore the minion of royal fa- 
vour. The humble exile, sitting at the 
outward gate of the proud palace, 
which opens its lofty portals to the 
lordly vizier, would hardly, out of 
pride or ambition, have disobeyed the 
royal mandate, commanding honour 
to be given to Haman, or would not 
have exposed himself to inevitable de- 
struction, had he not considered obe- 
dience to the freak of the monarch as 
rebellion against the law of his God; 
had he not felt that in prostrating 
himself before his fellow-worm he 
degraded the worship of the true 
God below that of the dumb idol. 
He knew that his duty left him no 
choice; and that, as a ‘Jew, it be- 
came him to submit to the utmost 
extremity, rather than sanction idol- 
atry. True to the character which 
ever since then has distinguished his 
nation, he stood prepared to die ra- 
ther than contaminate himself in 
any way with idolatrous observ- 
ances. ‘his adherence to duty, re- 


cording to any of his appellations) is no- 
where directly expressed in the book of 
Esther ; although many places bear allu- 
sion to the Sacred Name, as well in sense 
as in anagram, as does likewise the reli- 
gious spirit which pervades the whole. It 
seems as if the book was written under the 
immediate eye of Ahasuerus, and incorpo- 
rated with the royal records or archives of 
the Persians, who, as followers of Zoroaster, 
might not have been disposed to confess 
the superiority of the true God. 
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gardless of all consequences, this 
stubborn defiance of human power, 
when obedience to the Lord is called 
in question, is soon recognised by 
Haman, not as peculiar to the indi- 
vidual Mordecai, but as character. 
istic of that hated race, the Jews.* 
The old rancour, the national quar- 
rel, is rekindled in his haughty 
breast, and gladly he seizes the 
Opportunity to glut his ancient 
grudge in the blood of the detested 
foes of his father’s house. Nor does 
he confine the desire of vengeance 
to his own bosom: As he devotes 
the whole nation of Jews to merciless 
slaughter, so does he excite all those 
of his own nation (the Amalekites) 
to become the willing executioners 
of his fell purpose against the 
wretched and dispersed exiles. Such 
is his unlimited influence that he 
has but to apply to his king, and his 
request is granted ; such the infatua- 
tion of the monarch, that, though 
millions are to be exterminated, he 
callously seats himself at his festive 
board, nor wastes one thought on the 
victims whom he has, thoughtlessly 
and therefore culpably, doomed to a 
cruel death. Thus pride, hatred, 
and revenge combine their baleful 


activity: Where can they find a 
more fitting representative than 
Haman? Proudly he blasphemes, 


and says, ‘“‘ There is no God.” Yet, 
in the midst of his pride, he is sway- 
ed by the most gross superstitions. 
That the Lord of the universe can 
and will protect his intelligent crea- 
tures, he does not believe. But 
that the lot which he himself casts 
will determine the day most propi- 
tious to his horrid designs and most 
fatal to his victims, he firmly be- 
lieves.§ 


*It is remarkable, that, of all the cha- 
racters enumerated in Holy Writ, Mordecai 
is the only one who is designated by the 
cognomen, ,TiiT, “the Jew.” And we 
think, that as it was the peculiar character- 
istic of the nation, displayed by him in its 
highest degree, which led to the events re- 
lated in the J/egillah, the same character- 
istic obtained for him the distinguishing 
appellation of “‘ the Jew.” 

§ To give the completest refutation to all 
those who, like Haman, attempt to dabble 
with the secrets of futurity, the lot which he 
cast, WD gives a name OND Purim, to the 
festival which commemorates the signal de- 
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On the other hand, we behold an 
entire nation, in their representative 
Mordecai, suffering innocently, co- 
vering themselves with ashes and 
sackcloth. No hope have they, save 
the protection of their God ; no arms 
but prayer, no shield but the Divine 
mercy. <A blooming sister of their 
race is designed by that Providence 
to be the instrument of their pre- 
servation. Placed on the throne by 
a loving husband, who, except her- 
self, can turn that husband’s heart? 
Mordecai does not neglect to sum- 
mon her to his aid; but on the 
mercy of his God he confides, more 
than on the influence of her charms: 
“If thou altogether holdest thy 
peace at this time, enlargement and 
deliverance will arise to the Jews 
from another place: ” Such is the 
message by which he urges the timid 
queen to advocate the holy cause of 
her injared nation. The spirit which 
animates him descends on his kins- 
woman. Readily she prepares to 
undertake the dangerous office. But 
it is not in her beauty, in the win- 
ning graces of her demeanour, or in 
the mild charms of her conversation, 
that she places her reliance. She 
has been educated a Jewess. The 
instruction of her uncle and guardian 
Mordecai has made ‘her acquainted 
with the history of her people, and 
with the laws of their God. She 
knows that in the hour of peril, 
when, amidst imminent dangers, no 
hope of safety remained, penitence 
and heart-felt prayer, resignation, 
and confidence in their Divine Deli- 
verer, had always secured the pro- 
tection of Heaven to the remnant of 
Israel. The lessons of her early 
years are not lost upon her. She 
prepares to meet the monarch; but, 
ere she confronts him, she invokes 
the Gracious Ruler of the universe. 
She wishes to find favour in the eyes 
of her king and husband: In order 
to succeed, she fasts! Strengthened 
by the invisible support of Heaven, 
she proceeds into the dreaded pre- 
sence of Ahasuerus. But whilst she 
relies implicitly on the protection of 
Providence, she neglects no means 


feat of his undertaking, his ignominious 
death, and the complete deliverance of his 
destined victims, who consulted not times 
or days, but relied on Providence. 
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which consummate prudence and 
profound wisdom counsel her to 
adopt. Her request to the king,— 
when in the fulness of his admira- 
tion he exclaims, ‘*‘ What wilt thou, 
queen Esther? and what is thy re- 

uest? Were it half my kingdom, it 
shall be granted thee ; ’—her request 
is only that, “If it seem good unto 
the king, let the king and Haman 


come this day unto the banquet that: 


I have prepared for him.” The king 
consents, and though he again re- 
peats his offer, that whatever request 
she may prefer shall be instantly 
granted, she is satisfied with again 
mviting the king and Haman toa 
banquet for the succeeding day. 
Judges of human nature, who form 


some idea of the wayward character 


of Ahasuerus from the previous 
events narrated in the Megillah, will 
readily concede that she could not 
have adopted any means more effica- 
cious to inspire the king with dis- 
trust and jealousy against his over- 
grown favourite, than by singling 
out the latter from the crowd of 
courtiers and ministers who sur- 
rounded the throne, by placing him 
on friendly terms of equality with 
the king, and requesting it as a 
particular favour to herself that both 
would grace her banquet with their 
presence. And when it is considered 
that whoever, uncalled-for, ventured 
into the royal presence, risked his life, 
it could not fail to giveumbrage to the 
king that queen Esther should have 
exposed herself to so much jeopardy, 
merely to make Haman the witness 
of their connubial happiness; and 
that, though urged to tax the royal 
bounty, she could advance no request 
more important than a repetition of 
the invitation. Nor did she miscal- 
culate on the surprise which her real 
request would ultimately excite in 
the breast of the king, who thought 
Haman so high in her good graces: 
The greatest proof of her piety and 
confidence in God is likewise af- 
forded by her delaying to ask what 
she actually wished. Instead of at 
once availing herself of the royal 
promise to grant whatever she might 
advance, she, under the fullest con- 
viction that Providence will direct 
her for the best, awaits that direction, 
prepared at the same time to give it 


the fullest effect. Nor was she dis- 
daca in any of her expectations 
soon mown sinned. «On 
that night sleep forsook the king.” 
The chapter which commences with 
these words opens to our view the 
means employed by Providence for 
the preservation of the Jewish peo- 
ple. ‘The Guardian of Israel slum- 
bereth not himself, and permits not 
others to sleep when their existence 
is at stake. All our readers know 
the sequel of the history :—How 
Mordecai, the unrewarded preserver 
of the king’s life, was at once taken 
from his sackcloth and ashes, and, 
royally attired, presented to the as- 
tonished inhabitants of the capital 
as ‘*the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honour : ”—-How Haman, 
who had erected a gallows on which 
to hang the hated Mordecai, has 
scarcely recovered from the astonish- 
ment and dismay into which the un- 
expected exaltation of his foe had 
threwn him, ere he was summoned 
to the royal banquet :—Again, the 
king, in the ardour of his love, ex- 
horts his royal consort to acquaint 
him with her wish; once more he 
pledges himself that it shall be per- 
formed, though her demand be half 
his kingdom :—The queen is now 
no longer silent. Listen to her plain- 
tive appeal, hearken to the throb- 
bings of her heart while, in hurried 
accents, she exclaims: ‘‘If I have 
found favour in thy sight, O king! 
and if it? please the king, let my life 
be given me at my petition, and my 
people at my request.” She, to 
whom the king, but a moment pre- 
viously, had offered half his king- 
dom, prays for her life as though it 
were in danger. Whatever the fate 
of the Jews might be, was she not 
safe, secure in the love of her hus- 
band? No! the Jewess spurns a 
safety that is not to be shared by her 
people. She scorns a life preserved 
by the inexorable destroyer of her 
nation. She will not share the crown 
of him whose word might have saved 
her brethren, and who may be reluct- 
ant to pronounce that word. If they 
are doomed to perish, she will not 
survive: ‘The death that threatens 
them she is prepared to share. Iden- 
tified with her people, her fate indis- 
solubly bound up with theirs, it is 
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for both that she craves mercy.* 
‘‘ For we are sold, I and my people, 
to be destroyed, to be slain, and to 
perish. Had we been sold for bond- 
men and bond-women, I had been 
silent.” Her expressions are broken 
and unfinished. ‘The agitation of 
her mind is depicted in her words. 
The inspired writer places her as it 
were before our very eyes,—how, in 
the agony of feelings worked up to 
the highest pitch, her swelling bosom 
heaves, and she cannot find utterance 
to complete the sentence she begins! 

Her success is complete. Full of 
gratitude for the deliverance of her 
people, and the signal protection of 
Providence, ‘Esther the queen, the 
daughter of Abigail, and Mordecai 
the Jew, wrote with all authority to 
confirm these days of Purim:” 
“‘ And the Jews had light, gladness, 
joy, and honour.”’ The day and the 
month “ were turned to them from 
sorrow to joy, and from mourning 
into a feast-day, that they should 
make them days of feasting and joy ; 
sending presents one to another, and 
gifts to the poor.” 

The spirit in which the festival 
was instituted continues to the pre- 
sent day. The Medrash,—as an evi- 
dence of the sacred inspiration with 
which the Book of Esther was written, 


* To our English Esthers, to those of our 
fair sisters whom Providence has blessed 
with rank and power, we recommend the’ex- 
ample of their heroic countrywomar. In 
many lands our brethren groan under a mo- 
ral and degrading bondage, bitterer far 
than death. Their influence, which no one 
can resist, might assuage numerous suffer- 
ings! We invoke it—we trust, not in vain. 
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—cites the prophetic prediction of 
the writer, ‘‘ The days of Purim shall 
not cease among the Jews, nor the 
memorial of them perish from their 
seed ;’? (Esther ix. 28 ;) a prediction 
which, up to the present time, has 
been literally fulfilled. To com- 
memorate Esther’s fast, the eve of 
the festival is a solemn fast-day, and 
bears her name Snow moyn. In 
the evening the congregation assem- 
ble in the synagogue, to hear the 
Megillah recited. This recitation is 
repeated in the morning. Prayers 
and hymns of thanksgiving are added 
to the service of the day. The afflu- 
ent distribute their bountiful alms to 
their poorer brethren. No Jew (ex- 
cept the poorest of the poor, who is 
forced to accept the aid of charity) 
permits the day to pass without giv- 
ing some proof of his liberality. Joy, 
comfort, and happiness, are the 
order of the day. Interchange of 
presents takes place; and every Israel- 
ite, in his inward feelings and out- 
ward behaviour, so appreciates the 
signal deliverance vouchsafed to his 
fathers, as if he had been present 
and exposed to the imminent danger 
from which they escaped. 

Such is the feast of Purim ; a feast. 
of gratitude and of love: Not only a 
memorial to Israelites, but likewise 
a testimony to all the nations of the 
earth, in the midst of whom Jews 
have found a refuge,—that a just 
and wise Providence does protect the 
innocent and punish the oppressor ;. 
and that it is not a blind fatality, but 
a righteous God, who governs the 
universe. 
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~ (Continued from page 356.) 


ABRAHAM. 


ProvipENce seems to have de- 
signed the frequent journeys of 
Abraham to be a means of spreading 
that faith, which elevated his mind 
and morals above those of his con- 
temporaries ; and, with the force of 
inspired eloquence, of preaching the 


true God through the regions of the 
east. 

We share the opinion of the Rab- 
bies, that his followers were the dis- 
ciples which in his own land he had 
gained over to his religion. That, 
passage Of Holy Writ which says, 
‘© Abraham took Sarai his wife, and 
Lot his brother’s son, and all their 
substance they had gathered, and the 
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souls they had gotten * in Haran, and 
they went forth,” &c., (Genesis xii. 
5,) seems to indicate that such was 
the case. | 

Beth-el, which, according to literal 
translation is, THE HOUSE oF Gop, 
seems to have been the central point 
of the patriarch’s wanderings, where 
his pious hearers assembled to listen 
to his instructions. This is fully 
proved by the words of Holy Writ, 
“7 wl Dk Ow Rip, (Gene- 
sis xiii. 4,) ‘‘ Abraham there pro- 
claimed the name of the Lord.” 
But as his purpose to spread his 
doctrines carried him from one place 
to another, he perpetuated his pre- 
sence and instruction by erecting a 
monument. This was, doubtless, 
the motive of the patriarchs in 
building the many altars of which 
we find mention made in Holy Writ. 


* And the souls they HAD MADE at Haran. 
PITA Wy AWS WHIT Ms) 
R. Eleazar, the son of Zimra, saith, “ If all 
those who have ever existed in this world were 
collected to create even a fly, they could not be- 
stow life on it; and Holy Writ here speaks of 
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Eastern traditions relate, that 
Abraham had, in his early youth, 
been brought to reflect on, and to 
acknowledge, the unity and eternity 
of the Creator, from observing the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
the regular alternations of day and 
night, the constant succession and 
predominance of the sun, and other 
astral luminaries, and the variety of 
seasons which thence results, which 
convinced him that one Great and In- 
comprehensible Being governed the 
universe which He had called into ex- 
istence. This tradition is probable, 
and in accordance with reason; as 
Abraham’s mind must have discard- 
ed the erroneous opinions of * his 
contemporaries even before the Di- 
ve revelation was vouchsafed unto 

im. 


making souls! But these are the converts 
whom they reclaimed; and the word ,\wy 
“‘made,’’ is used to teach us, that whoso- 
ever reclaims a soul from idolatry to the 
worship of God is as if he had created him 
anew.” (Bereshith Rabbah, chap. 39.) 


(To be continued.) 
—@—— 
V. TALMUDIC APHORISMS. 
(Continued from page 356.) 


R. Merr used to say, “Devote 
thy whole attention to study the 
ways of God. Keep thy tongue 
from speaking evil, and thy lips 
from uttering deceit. Let the love 
of thy God dwell in thy heart, and 
His fear be present to thy eyes; 
then wilt thou remain free from sin, 
and the Lord will be with thee.” 
(Treatise Berachoth, folio 82.) 





Rassau used to say, ‘* The final 
use of all wisdom is, to improve the 
heart and mind, and to impress man 
with a due sense of his own unwor- 
thiness and insufficiency. The prac- 
tice of the great precepts of the law 


is superior to the mere study of it: 
As the psalmist saith, ‘The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom; and good understanding to 
all those who perform his com- 
mands.’ (Psalm cxi. 10.) The Sa- 
cred Singer does not say OND, 
“to those who study,’ but Com wy, 
‘to those who perform,’ ”’ (Ibid.) 





He who is merciful to the crea- 
tures of his God meets with mercy 
from above. But he who is not 
merciful to the creatures of his God 
cannot expect mercy from above. 
(Treatise Hrubin, folio 88.) 


(To be continued.) 
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725 7. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 
(Continued from page 377.) 


He* once saw a skull floating on the water, and said, “ Because thou didst drown another, 
thou wert drowned thyself. And the end of those who drowned thee is, that they will 


likewise be drowned,”’ (II. 8.) 


Commentary. He once saw a 
skull, §c.—In the few words which 
the sage Hillel utters on the occasion 
of casually seeing a human skull 
floating on the water, he decides an 
old and important dispute, which has 
occupied sages and philosophers in 
all ages; namely, to reconcile the 
free-will of man with the prescience 
of the Deity, which infers predesti- 
nation. The question is, ‘‘ How can 
it be asserted, that man is a free- 
agent, when it is well known that 
he must die, and that the manner 
and time of his death are according 
to the will of God, independent ot 
which nothing can take place. Con- 
sequently, when a man is murdered, 
the manner and hour of his death 
having been in accordance with the 
Divine Will, how can it be said that 
his murderer was a free-agent, when 
his victim was predestined to die 
violently? And why should the 
former be punished, when he was 
only the instrument for carrying into 
effect the decree of destiny?”’ This 
question has been answered in va- 
rious ways by sage divines and phi- 
losophers. Some assert, that though 
the time and manner in which the 
murdered man was to die were in 
accordance with the Divine will, 
and therefore predestined, yet the 
murderer was a free, and therefore a 
responsible, agent ; as there was no 
absolute necessity or influence inde- 


“fate ; 


pendent of his own will, which com- 
pelled him, rather than any other 
man, to become the instrument of 
that he might, if he had 
pleased, have resisted the tempta- 
tion of his evil passions, and left the 
deed undone; and that, as he thus 
had the choice of committing or not 
committing murder, the decision 
rested with his own free-will; he 
consequently is responsible for his 
own act and deed. In addition, 
others say, that it is impossible for 
human reason to define the know- 
ledge and will of the Deity; and 
that therefore we cannot conceive 
how Divine prescience and human 
free-will are to be reconciled. The 
fact, however, is, that man is a free- 
agent, while the Divine and All- 
perfect Being is omniscient as well 
as prescient: So that liberty and 
predestination exist together in a 
manner that human reason cannot 
solve. Qur teacher does not enter 
into any detailed reply to the ques- 
tion we before stated, but tells us, in 
few words, that euch is the fact; 
that free-agency and predestination 
are both true and existing together, 
although human reason is too weak 
to reconcile the apparent contradic- 
tion. He says, ‘‘ Because thou didst 
drown another, thou wert drowned 
thyself.” He whose life thou didst 
take was doomed by Providence to 
perish by violence at a certain time. 


* Hillel, 


3 £ 
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Nevertheless, as thou wert free to 
do or to leave undone, didst act by 
the impulse of thy choice and deci- 
sion, and art therefore responsible 
for thine own act and deed, thou art 
a murderer, guilty of blood-shed, 
and oughtest to be punished. And, 
in order fully to carry out his great 
precept, our teacher continues: ‘And 
the end of those who drownedl thee 
is, that they themselves will be 
drowned.”’ Although thou wert a 
murderer, guilty of bloodshed, re- 
sponsible for thy own act, and hadst 
forfeited thy life to the offended laws 
of thy God, yet thy punishment 
must be in accordance with that law. 
And if thy foul deed remains unde- 
tected and unpunished, ard thou 
subsequently meetest thy doom at 
the hand of an assassin, thy previous 
‘guilt does not extenuate his offence. 
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Although thou wert fated to meet the 
due reward of thy crime by a death as 
violent as that which thou hadst in- 
flicted on thy fellow-man, yet he who 
constitutes himself the instrument to 
effect thy fate, does so at the dictate 
of his own uncontrolled will, is a 
murderer, and will meet with his de- 
served punishment. From this we 
learn, 1. That whether he who falls 
the victim of assassination, through 
the inscrutable decree of Providence, 
was guiltless, like the first murdered 
Abel, or guilty, like the first mur- 
derer Cain, the perpetrator of the foul 
deed is a murderer, and is ultimately 
visited with condign punishment. 
2. That all the designs of Providence, 
however impenetrable, are just: As 
the Sacred Singer saith, “ the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righ- 
teous altogether.” (Psalm xix. 9.) 





R. JOCHANAN, the son of Sachai, obtained the law from Hillel and Shammai. He 
used to say, “ If thou hast attained great learning in the law, do not consider thyself 
meritorious in thine own conceit; as this is the very purpose for which thou wast 


created.” (II. 10.) 


Commentary. R. Jochanan, the 
son of Sachat, obtained the law, &c. 
—The direct chain of tradition which 
has been interrupted to make room 
for the sayings and maxims of Hillel’s 
descendants, is again resumed, and 
continued in the person of R. Jocha- 
nan, who was the immediate pupil 
and successor of Hillel and Shammai. 
He was a contemporary of Josephus, 
escaped from the siege of Jerusalem, 
obtained the favour of Vespasian, 
who, at his request, spared 11)1), 
Jamnai, where the descendants of 
Hillel continued the great Rabbinical 
School. He died shortly after the 
destruction of the temple. 

If thou hast attained great learning 
an the law, &c.—Our teacher particu- 
larly cautions us against the assump- 
tion of spiritual pride, derived from 
superior knowledge. ~ An obvious 
question arises: ‘‘ Why says he not, 
If thou hast attained great righteous- 
ness, rather than saying, as he does, 
great learning 7”? To say that no man 
is perfectly righteous, as Solomon 
says in his inauguration-prayer, 
‘* There is no man who sinneth not,” 
(1 Kings viii. 46,) would be no reply : 
For no man is perfectly learned ; and 


the more a man studies, the more 
convinced he becomes of the scanti- 
ness of his knowledge, as Zophar 
saith: “ Her measure is longer than 
the earth and larger than the sea.” 
(Job xi. 9.) Thus the question still 
remains open. We, however, reply: 
It is impossible to attain perfection 
either in righteousness or learning. 
Both are unbounded, and can only 
be measured relatively. The more 
knowledge a man acquires, the more 
lively becomes the sense of his defi- 
ciency. The more righteous a per- 
son is, (which pre-supposes know- 
ledge,) the more his duties increage, 
and the more rigorous become his 
obligations; until that, which is,no 
guilt in the case of the commun peo- 
ple, becomes a serious offence in the 
case of him whose knowledge ought 
to render him superior to such defects. 
Accordingly; our Rabbies say, 


Cry Clu “pn 


“The Holy One (blessed be He} 


strictly scrutinizes the conduct of the 
righteous, even to a single hair.” 
Their meaning is, that the more know- 
ledge and virtue a man acquires, the 
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more imperative and precise becomes 
the claim of hjs duties. Our teacher, 
therefore, held it to be needless to cau- 
tion the truly righteous against feelings 
of self-sufficiency ; because the more 
a man advances in righteousness, the 
less likely is he, from a sense of his 
own failings, to harbour overweenin 

conceit. But, haying before said, 
that increase of knowledge produces 
increased duties, it is possible that 
man may indulge the vanity of think- 
ing: “‘ My manifold duties are me- 
ritorious to me, as they are the self- 
acquired offsprings of the knowledge 
which I have attained: For, had I 
been satisfied with knowing less, the 
extent of my obligations would have 
been more confined, and their rigour 
less binding.’’ Our teacher tells us, 
however, that such a vanity is puerile 
and unfounded. For, in the first 
instance, it is thy duty to attain the 
greatest possible faa wedge. as Davi 
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said to Solomon, ‘‘ Know thou the 
God of thy father, and serve him,” 
&c. (1 Chronicles xxviii. 9.) But 
although the acquisition of know- 
ledge is a duty incumbent on thee, 
yet it is not meritorious to thee 
towards thy God : For, whatever thou 
hast gained is not the fruit of thine 
unaided efforts: “For the Lord giveth 
wisdom, fram his mouth cometh 
knowledge and understanding.” 
(Prov. ii. 6.) Thus our teacher im- 
presses on us this lesson,—that we 
are not possessed of any thing with 
which to exalt ourselves in our own 
minds, as both human knowledge and 
righteousness are imperfect, not at- 
tained independently of the Deity, 
but are bestowed on man in order 
that he may gain immortal bliss, the 
great purpose for which, as our 
teacher in the first instance says, he 
was created. 





He * had five disciples: R. Eleazar the son of Hyrcanus, R. Joshua the son of Chana- 
niah, R. Jose the Cohen, R. Simon the son of Nathanael, and R. Eleazar the son of 
Aroch.—He once said to them, *‘ Go ye, and consider which is the right path to which 
man ought to attach himself.” R. Eleazar replied, 310 yy, “A good (bountiful) eye.” 
R. Joshua said,svo 14m, “A good friend.” R. Jose said, 310 yow, “A good neigh- 


bonr.” 


R. Simon said, TA NX ANY, “He who foresees what will arise.” R, 


Eleazar said, 70 27, “A good heart.” On whjch their teacher said to them, “I 
agree with the words of Eleazar the aon of Aroch, rather than with yon all; for 
his words comprise all that ye have said.” (II. 1], 12.) 


He once said to them, &c.—Who- 
ever considers the method and sub- 
ject of tuition adopted by the éanaim, 
will at once become convinced that 
their short and sententioug maxims 
contain wisdom of the highest reli- 
gious, moral, and philosophic nature. 
Their words, in their first and obvi- 
ous acceptation, appear extremely 
simple. Like hieroglyphics, though 
the first sight conveys some idea to 
the mind of what is intended to he 
expressed, yet study and reflection 
are required to penetrate into the 
true meaning. 

Go ye, and consider which ts the 
right path, &c.—The Divine laws re- 
yealed to man are the great guide 
and standard according to which 
man is to regulate himself, in order 
to be acceptable to the Deity. But 
various and numerous as are the 
enactments of these laws, it is never- 


theless possible to concentrate them 
all in one comprehensive principle, 
Accordingly our Rabbies adduced 
different precepts in the law, which 
they respectively considered as em- 
bodying its vital principles, conso- 
nant to the views which one or other 
took of the aim and tendency of such 
precepts. And while all agreed in 
upholding the whole law of God as 
the sole great guide to perfection, 
each chose to himself the peculiar 
path to which he closely adheres in 
order to gain eternal life. When 
our teacher, therefore, calls upon his 
disciples to consider well and select 
the path upon which each of them 
intends to commence and persevere, 
as the best means of attaining true 
perfection, his question is, in other 
words, ‘“ Which are the moral quali- 
ties or aids you require to adhere to 
those precepts in the Divine law to 
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.of gravity to all his actions. 
* PY does that which is good he is happy, 
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which you, severally, intend to de- 
vote yourselves?”? Such being the 
nature of his question, the various 
replies must be most interesting, and 
deserving our best attention. 

R. Eleazar replied, ‘‘ A good (boun- 
tiful) eye’’—This expression is a He- 
braism, or idiom peculiar to the He- 
brew language. Such we find in 
Holy Writ: ‘‘ He that hath a boun- 
tiful eye shall be blessed; for he 
giveth of his bread to the poor.’ 
(Prov. xxii. 9.) The definition of 
the phrase ‘‘ bourtiful eye,” is de- 
light at beholding the happiness of 
others. R. Eleazar, therefore, tells 
us, that the great moral quality which 
man requires is a bounteous dispo- 
sition, free from envy, hatred, or 
discontent; and that, in order to at- 
tain eternal bliss, man must regulate 
his conduct so as to correspond with 
the dictates of such a disposition or 
frame of mind. 

R. Joshua said, ‘A good friend” 
—The laws of God, revealed to man 


in order that he may live by them, 


and regulate his conduct according 
to their precepts, are enacted with no 
other purpose whatsoever than to 
secure the true happiness of man 
both here and hereafter. The will 
of God, and that which is acceptable 
in his sight, is made known to man 
for his own sake, not for the sake of 
his Supreme Legislator and Benefac- 
tor: As it is declared, “‘ If thou art 
righteous, what dost thou give to 
Him? and if thou greatly trans- 

ressest, what doest thou to Him? 

o man, thy equal, is thy righteous- 
ness, and to the son of man thy sin- 
ning.” (Job xxv, 8, 9.) Thus the aim 
of all the precepts of the law, the 
virtues which it teaches, and the 
morality which‘ it inculcates, are to 
secure the happiness of mankind, in 
him who obeys, and in his fellow- 
men who are benefited by his obedi- 
ence. But as it is in the power of 
RO.man to invert the order of nature, 
to alter the course of events, or to 
decide the true happiness of his fel- 
low-men, he is himself the real centre 
If he 


and if he does that which is evil he 
is unhappy. Thus his own true 
happiness is secured to man by reli- 
gion. But as human happiness is 
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conditional, and dependent on the 
sympathies of some one who can 
\are his feelings, so that even he 
whose wealth and power are mea- 
sureless cannot be happy if left to 
his solitary grandeur, but feels the 
want of sympathy, and of a congenial 
heart to partake his joys; it thence 
ensues, that true friendship is the 
great blessing conferred on earth by 
religion; while the deserving man, 
whose untoward fortune has not here 
permitted him to taste earthly joys, 
is certain that the cravings of his 
heart will be satisfied in other more 
blissful regions. In order to be 
worthy of this great solace of the 
human heart, man must himself be 
capable of true friendship; for he 
only with whom the feeling is recip- 
rocal in its fullest extent, merits to 
possess a friend, the great good for 
which religion alone can qualify him. 
Therefore R. Joshua considers the 
possession of a friend as indicative 
of those mental and moral qualities 
most requisite for enabling man to 
obey the precepts of religion,—the 
great vivifying centre from which 
every good emanates. 

R. Jose said, ‘‘ A good neighbour ”’ 
—Man, as a created being, is one of 
the numberless links in the great 
chain of creation ; the whole of which, 
in accordance with the plan of the 
Creator, is destined to harmony and 

erfection. As long as man obeys the 

aw of his God, he is in unison with 
the great plan of creation; but when 
he disobeys, he mars and disturbs its 
beautiful and universal harmony. 
And though it be true, that the influ- 
ence of man on the great entirety 
is 80 trivial as to be almost impercep- 
tible, still the effect by moral conduct 
produced on those links, which are 
in direct and immediate contact with 
him, is such that, as far as they are 
concerned, he either does interrupt, 
or contributes to, the general order. 
It should, therefore, be the great aim 
of every man, so to exercise his influ- 
ence and the effects caused by his 
deeds, that his immediate sphere of 
operations, and those most intimately 
connected with, or subject to, his 
activity, may continue in accord with 
the beneficent purpose of the whole. 
Thus he becomes to them ‘a good 
neighbour;” by which word R. Jose 
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does not mean, good to those only 
whose residence happens casually to 
be in his immediate vicinity, but to 
those likewise over whom, from afh- 
nity or other causes, his influence 
extengis, in such a manner as to effect 
their real welfare. 

R. Simon said, ‘‘ He who foresees 
the result to come”—As man on earth 
is engaged in a constant struggle 
with his passions and desires, the 
cause which gives predominance to 
good above evil inclinations, what- 
ever shape it may assume, is in reality 
founded on the reflection, ‘‘ What 
will be the consequence hereafter of 
my present undertaking?” And 
though the immediate deed may ap- 
pear harmless, the pious man weighs 
maturely, and reflects on the con- 
sequences which are likely to follow 
the indulgence of any desire, however 
seemingly indifferent and momenta- 
rily agreeable it may appear. This 
reflection on the consequences here- 
after, may be limited to time, be 
extended to eternity, or may equally 
apply to both. He who does not 
entertain these reflections, but yields 
to the appetites of the moment, with- 
out thinking of the consequences 
that may ensue, mostly prefers the 
agreeable to the useful, and pays for 
his short-lived joy with lasting and 
abiding repentance. This heedless 
disposition is in Hebrew called, 1n®, 
used as a reproach by Jacob to his 
first-born, when he says, ™°D5 1m8, 
“ Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.””? (Gen. xlix. 4.) And as this 
baneful rashness is parent to every 
vice, so R. Simon maintains, that the 
opposite quality, due reflection on 
the consequence hereafter, (in the 
fullest extent of that word,) is the 
great basis of every virtue. 

R. Eleazar said, ‘‘A good heart ”— 
Little as we know of the soul, its 
essence, and the local habitation of 


(To be continued.) 
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Sepher Ikkarim: ‘© BoOK OF PRINCIPLES: ” 
(Continued from page 382.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


As the Divine laws have been 
revealed by the Deity in order to guide 


the great an 


its various powers, as connected with 
the body,—perceiving its presence 
only from the mannifeseation of its 
faculties,—we nevertheless discover, 
that as thought and reflection have 
their seat in the brain, desire is 
lodged in the heart. And as desire is 
mostly called into activity by the eye, 
Holy Writ gives us this caution: 


‘* Seek ye not after your own hearts — 


and your own eyes.” (Num. xv. 39.) 
And though all other faculties of the 
soul, even the power of reflection 
itself, are limited, yet the heart, and 
the force of desire by which it is in- 
habited, are boundless. Religion 
commands that this seat of measure- 
less desires shall -be altogether sub- 
jected to the will of God, and that 
their whole strength shall be concen- 
trated and exerted in obedience to 
his holy precepts. The performance 
of this command constitutes good- 
ness of heart, which, as R. Eleazar 
maintains, is the fountain whence 
springs every religious and moral 
quality. 

R. Jochanan said, ‘‘ Iagree with the 
words of Eleazar,” &c.—When the 
various opinions delivered by the 
five disciples are properly examined, 
we find that, though differing in 
words, yet they all agree that the 
basis of religion and morality requires 
that man should divest himself of 
absorbing selfishness, and regulate 
the powers of his soul, so that he 
finds happiness in promoting the true 
welfare of others; which is the result 
of genuine goodness of hea™. There- 
fore, the Rabbi justly tells his pupils, 
‘* All the qualities you have enumer- 
ated are comprised in the principle 
recommended by R. Eleazar.” Thus, 


“a good heart,” a heart that is under. 


the fostering and salutary guidance 
of the sacred precepts of religion, is 
fundamental basis of 
true virtue and happiness. 
Cd 


and regulate the conduct of man, 
they establish the relations and con- 
nexions between the Holy One 
(blessed be He!) who enacts, and 
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man who is to obey, these laws. It 


therefore ig obvious, that any one 
command pronounced by the Deity 
at once proves the existence of God, 
his revelation, and retributiye Pro- 
vidence; all of whieh are in the 
most foreible manner, clearly and be- 
yond a doubt, placed before us, in the 
great command, ‘“‘I am the Lord 
thy God,” &c.; in which, as we 
haye already proved, these three 
great principles are comprised. But 
it pleased the Holy One himself to 
impart to the Isrgelites ten com- 
mandments; as these comprise the 
general duties incumbent on man in 
consequence of the relations subsist- 
ing between him and the Creator ; 
namely, those which he hag to ob- 
serve towards Him who commands, 
and those others which concern 
them who, like himself, are to obey. 
Accordingly, these twofold duties 
were written on separate tables; 
one, containing the first five, ex- 
presses the former class of duties ; 
and the second, containing the last 
five, expresses the latter class. Thus 
a monarch, haying liberated numer- 
ous slaves, whom he constitutes into 
a nation, and whase ruler he himself 
becomes, proceeds to legislate for 
the new. state. The preface of his 
decrees is a declaration reminding 
his subjects of the benefits for which 
they are indebted to him, and that 
their national existence is his work. 
He then proclaims himself their 
Sovereign Lord, requiring them te 
acknowledge him as such. He tells 
them, that their fealty and obedience 
are due to him, that they must not 
rebel or.transfer their allegiance to 
another; that they are to yield due 
veneration to his name and dignity, 
and not to libel or vilify either. He 
appoints a day to commemorate the 
foundation of the empire, the due 
observance of which is imperative. 
And as he is not at all times inclined 
personally to administer his laws, he 
ordajins his subjects to pay all honour 
and obedience to those whom he 
deputes to goyern in his name. 
‘Having thus laid down those funda- 
mental laws of the constitution, 
which bear reference to himself, he 
next proceeds to enact the various 
and reciprocal rights and duties 
which the new citizens are entitled 
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to and bound by. In like m ner, 
the ten commandments which the 
Deity gave to the Israelites contain 
these fundamental laws, in the order 
we have described. First, He tells 
them, ‘‘I am the Lord thy God.” 
I noticed thee and thy sufferings in 
Egypt, and deigned to release thee 
from bondage: It therefore behoves 
thee to acknowledge me thy Bene- 
factor, as thy Sovereign Ruler.— 
“Thou shalt have no other gods 
hefore me.” Do not alienate thy 
fealty, or inyest another with that 
rule which belongs only to me.— 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image,” &c. Do not 
rebel against me, and against that 
allegiance which thau owest to me. 
—* Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.” Dao 
not libel or blaspheme my dignity, 
by vainly invoking my Holy Name 
—‘ Remember the sabbath-day to 
keep jt holy.” This is enacted to 
attest not only that the Lord has 
created heaven and earth, (which no 
one but the atheist denies,) but like- 
wise, that this world, created qut of 
nothing, was called into existence at 
the will of the Creator; which will 
still maintains its activity ; that, 
therefore, wonders, or an alteration 
of the course of nature, may take 
place; since the will which first 
gave heing unto nature still retains 
and exercises its supreme influence, 
as 1g proved by the events in Egypt, 
and the exit from the tyrant’s land. 
And the Sabbath is.declared to bea 
day of universal rest, to ‘‘ remember 
that thou wast a bondman in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord thy 
God brought thee forth from thence, © 
with a mighty hand and outstretched 
arm: therefore the Lard thy God 
commandeth thee to keep the sab- 
bath-day.” I released thee from the 
house of bondage, and constitut 

thee a nation, by the exercise of the 
same will with which I created the 
universe. The laws of nature which 
J then laid down I suspended in thy 
fayour, in arder to release thee. 
Therefore, the day which I blessed 
and sanctified in memory of creation 
shall be to thee an everlasting mo- 
nument of thy liberation and of my 
omnipotence. This sublime con- 
nexion between the creation of the 
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universe, and the deliverance from 
Egypt, both conveyed by and ex- 
pressed in the Sabbath, is alluded 
to by our Rabbies of blessed me- 
mory. ‘4353, “remembet,” 4)5wW4,* 
‘‘and keep,’”? were both expressed at 
once. (Talmud, treatise, Berachoth, 
folio 20; treatise, Rosh Hoshanah, 
folio 27; and Shevungoth, folio 20.) 
Their meaning is, that the verse 
which institutes the sabbath in me- 
mory of creation, (Exodus xx. 8-11,) 
and the other verse which appoints 
it as commemorative of the exit 
from Egypt, (Deut. v. 12-15,) form 
together but one whole, expressive 
of the connexion between the two 
events which we have just eluci- 
dated. (Amongst the many expound- 
ers of Holy Writ, and of the Tal- 
mudic passage which we have quoted, 
we have never yet met with one who 
gave satisfaction to our minds of 
this subject: We therefore think 
that this out exposition will be re- 
ceived as consonant with reason and 
truth.) —“ Honour thy fatherjand thy 
mother,” &c. The Monarch who 
founded your empire does tot every 
day renew his visit to his subjects. 
Those who have not experienced thé 
sufferings of slavery may forget the 
great and manifold mercies bestowed 
on their ancestors, and cotfisequently 
on themselves, by their Supreme 
Ruler. The knowledge of these 
mercies is preserved by transmission 
from father to son’; and as the faith of 
succeeding ages rests-entirely on this 
tradition from father to son, the com- 
mand to honour and obey parents, 
although in itself it regulates the 
conduct of man towards his fellow- 
creatures only, does, nevertheless, 
take its place on the first table; as 
the reverence due from children to 
their parents is so closely united 
with the faith which the former are 
to place in the instruction communi- 
cated by the latter, as to render the 
observance of this commandment 
one of the duties which man owes to 
his Creator. We will now continue 
our simile. Having thus laid down 


* The command to keep and sanctify the 
Sabbath-day commences in Exodus with 
the word 33, “ remember,” and in Deuter- 
onomy with wow, “keep.” These two 
words, the Rabbies say, were pronounced 
at once. , 
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the fundamental laws of. the consti- 
tution, the next care is to ordain 


‘those statutes which are to regulate 


the conduct of ifiah as 4 membet of 
society. The first is, respect for the 
person of his fellow-man: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not [commit] murder.” A 
succeeding command enjoins respect 
for his property: ‘Thou shalt not 
steal.”” But the latter is preceded © 
by a command which enforees the 
rights of person and of propetty, by 
€hjoihing respect for the honour of 
his fellow-man: ‘‘Thou shalt not 
comimit adultery ;” a man’s wife 
being at otice his own person and 
his most precious property. Having 
thus prohibited the violation of per- 
son; honour, and property, by direct 
deed, the Legislator proceeds to prow 
tect these three most valuable ob. 
jects of terrestrial care from the in- 
direct violence of falsehood, perjury, 
and subordation: ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neigh~ 
bour.” The four preceding com- 
mandments defined the precise duties 
of man towards his fellow-man, the 
observance of which is imperative 
upon him; as the former five de- 
fined his duties towards his supreme 
Legislator 4nd Ruler. The last of 
the ten commandments prescribes 
his duties towards himself, and the 
mastery he is bound to exercise over 
his passions and desires: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not covet, &e.”” Thus all the 
laws and instructions which are indis- 
pensably and essentially required to 
insure the felicity of man, are cone 
tained in the two tables,—in the 
first, those relating to man as an 
individual ;—in the second, those 
which regard man as a member of 
civil society. 

These two principal classes of 
duties are, doubtless, the end and 
aim of Divine legislation ; and under 
some ofie of other of them, all other 
commandments may properly be 
ranged: Which of these two classes 
is entitled to take precedence of the 
other; is as yet undecided. Each of 
them has found adherents among 
vur Rabbies, who argue in support 
of the respective claims of each class : 
As it is said in Torath Cohanan (folio 
55); ‘* Rabbi Akiba saith, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” (Lev. 
xix. 18,) is the great principle of the 
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law. Ben Asai saith, This ts the 
book of the generations of man, (Gen. 
v. 1,) is the great principle of the 
law.”? Their meaning we have fully 
illustrated in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of our First Division; to which 
we refer. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ Tue principal rule for the con- 
sideration of man is, that, in matters 
of religion, the intention of the in- 
most heart alone is decisive: As 
the proverb of our Rabbies of blessed 
memory expresses it, in the Tal- 
mud, (treatise Sanhedrin, folio 106,) 
yo a> soon, “The Merciful 
(God) desires the heart only.” It is 
consequently possible that a man 
may strictly observe many com- 
mandments without perceiving that 
the perfection of his purpose is there- 
by advanced, either at all, or in any 
considerable degree, or sufficiently 
to attain the end proposed: As, on 
the contrary, it is possible that a 
man may observe one commandment 
only, but with such purity of inten- 
tion, that the perfection of his pur- 
pose is thereby in a very consider- 
able degree advanced. And it is not 
the positive or active obedience alone, 
but likewise the negative or passive, 
which may thus advance the true 
aim of man’s existence on earth. 
All depends on purity of heart and 
intention. As the endeavour to at- 
tain perfection is, in Holy Writ, 
ealled 15555 nad, “Thou shalt 
walk in His ways,” (Deut. xxviii. 
9,) it is evident that this walking in 
the ways of God is the chief service 
and worship of the Deity. Accord- 
ingly we find the Sacred Singer tell- 
ing us, that not only does active ob- 
servance, but also passive obedience, 
lead to perfection, and is entitled to 
be called ‘‘ the ways of God.’ Thus 
he sings: “‘ Blessed are the harmless 
in the way, who walk in the law of 
the Lord.” (Psalm cxix.i.) Blessed 
are the faithful who are not vainly 
proud in their own conceit, but be- 
lieve in and obey the law of the Lord. 
—Who are they who walk in the 
law of the Lord? He replies, 
“* Blessed are they that keep his tes- 
timonies, and that seek him with the 
whole heart? —They who observe 


his commandments, and obey his 
laws with a pure intention and per- 
fect devetedness of heart. But, in 
order that man may not fall into the 
error of supposing that the positive 
commands of the Deity alone enable 
man to attain the perfection of his 
purpose through a pure heart, he 
adds, ‘‘ Even those who do no ini- 
guity, they also walk in his ways :” 

e who abstains from doing evil, 
through a conscientious and truly 
pure motive, likewise advances the 
true purpose of his being. Should 
any one express surprise at the pos- 
sibility of passively attaining perfec- 
tion, we must observe, that neither 
the Sacred Singer nor we ourselves 
mean a man who is altogether inert 
or impassible. Our meaning is, that 
if a man strongly desires something 
which is forbidden, and to the enjoy- 
ment of which opportunity and im- 
punity tempt him, but from which he 
abstains through a pure and heart- 
felt motive, such abstinence or pas- 
sive obedience will likewise promote 
the true perfection of man’s purpose. 
It therefore is decided as a fact, that 
obedience to any of the Divine com- 
mands, either active or passive, pro- 
vided it emanate from a pure heart 
and intention, can advance man’s 
true welfare. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue Divine laws which guide and 
lead man on to eternal felicity, are, 
as we have already enumerated, di- 
vided into three classes. 1. The 
knowledge of God. 2. Statutes. 3. 
Judgments. Each of these classes 
contains bath positive and negative 
commands respecting certain acts 
which man is to do or abstain from 
doing, both of which respectively 
on the true end and aim of his 

eing. Such are,—of the first class, 
the knowledge of God,— PosiTIVE 
commands, as, to believe in the ex- 
istence of God, his unity, immateri- 
ality, &c.:—NrGaTIVE commands, 
which forbid to entertain the idea that 
there is any god beside the Great 
First Cause, not to study the rites of 
idolatrous worship, &c. Statutes 
are likewise POSITIVE, as, the com- 
mand to wear fringes on their gar- 
ments, &c.; or NEGATIVE, as, the pro. 
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hibition to wear mixed garments, 
&c. Judgments command positive- 
LY: “In righteousness shalt thou 
judge thy neighbour.” (Lev. xix. 15.) 
*“* At his day thou shalt give him his 
hire.” (Deut. xxiv. 15.) ‘Thou 
shalt furnish him liberally ;” (Deut. 
xv. 14;) with many others. There 
are likewise many prohibitions, as, 
‘“‘Ye shall not, therefore, oppress one 
another.”’ (Lev. xxv.17.) ‘* Ye shall 
not steal, neither deal falsely, nor 
lie one to another ;”’ (Lev. xix. 11) 
with many others. That each of 
these three classes thus comprises 
actions which are acceptable to the 
Deity, and therefore to be performed, 
and likewise others which are repre- 
hensible in His sight, and therefore 
to be abstained from, is beyond all 
doubt. But the objection may be 
urged : “ How can that class of com- 
mandments called judgments promote 
eternal felicity? as althou they 
are moral, and indiepaneable to the 
well-being of man, yet they do not 
appear to have any connexion with 
the immortality of the soul and its 
after-state.” Were we to concede 
that this objection is well-founded, a 
great part of the Divine laws would 
lose their religious character, and 
sink into a mere moral code, without 
any influence on the future state of 
the soul. We can therefore not make 
any such concession, but are ready to 
meet and solve this difficulty in the 
following manner: The performance 
of every commandment is composed 
of two distinct parts: 1. The action ; 
2. The intention and purpose b 

which that action is accompanied. 
The true perfection which results to 
aman from the observance of any 
command is not the offspring of the 
mere action only, but of the intention 
with which it is undertaken: So 
that, though the former is indis- 
pensable, the latter constitutes its 
true merit. It is therefore possible 
that, on two men performing the 
game action, to the one it may be 
meritorious, and to the other un- 
availing. Such being the case, even 
those enactments of the law which 
reJate to man in his social etate, de- 
rive the merit of their observance 
from the intention of the observer. 
Were they human laws only, calcu- 
lated to extend no further than the 
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welfare of the community, and to 
enforce good morals, the action alone 
is all that the legislator can take 
under cognizance: But, being Di- 
vine, and intended to secure to man 
eternal felicity, the intention, as well 
as the action, comes under the cog- 
nizance of the Legislator ; and, there- 
fore, he who performs what these 
Judgments ordain, solely with the in- 
tention of obeying the Divine com- 
mand, does by such obedience influ- 
ence his future state: Whereas, in- 
dependently of the intention, the 
action is only moral. To illustrate 
this combined effect of obedience to 
the Divine Laws, we cite as an in- 
stance the mouth and its accessories 
in man: These, although intended 
to convey food to the human body 
in the same manner as similar organs 
do in all other animals, have a fur- 
ther purpose, peculiar to man only ; 
namely, to articulate sounds, by 
means of which he makes his ideas 
known to his fellow-men, and utters 
his thankful prayers to his Creator. 
From what we have here stated, it 
ensues, that the commandments of 
the law,—such as giving alms to the 
or, to lend to the distressed in his 
our of need, or not to injure or 
plunder our fellow-men,—if obeyed 
solely from a moral impulse, will ad- 
vance him who performs them no 
further than to constitute him a good 
and useful member of society: 
Whereas, if his obedience springs 
from the desire of performing the 
will of his Creator, and of observing 
His Divine Laws, in addition to his 
being, as we stated before, a moral 
man and useful member of society, 
he likewise attains the more exalted 
perfection of his purpose, as his 
morality becomes a worship of the 
Most High, and advances him to 
eternal felicity. The law is like the 
lighting of a lamp. The action of 
lighting the lamp does nothing more 
than consume the wick and oil; but 
the intention of him who lights it is, 
that he may see by the light. Thus 
the action in obeying is merely, as it 
were, mechanical : It is the religious 
intention which illumines the mind 
of him who performs the act which 
is the true worship and service of 
God, and, as such, leads him on to 
immortality. Accordingly, the Royal 
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Sage compares the commandments 
to a lamp, and religion itself to a 
brilliant light, when he says, ‘“‘ The 
commandment is a lamp, religion is 
a light.” (Prov. vi. 23.) He intends 
thereby to express this sentiment : 
The commandment, abstractedly, is 
not the end and aim of observance ; 
it is only the mere vehicle, or lamp, 
to which the religious sentiment and 
intention (which causes the com- 
mand tobe obeyed, because it is 
the will of God, and acceptable in 
his sight) supply the light. Conse- 
quently, he whose observance of the 
law is confined to the mere perform- 
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ing of what it commands, independ- 
ently of the religious intention, 
resembles him who, in intense dark- 
ness, walks with a costly lamp, 
devoid of any light, and therefore 
cannot escape danger, but must go 
astray: As the Prophet says, ‘‘ The 
ways of the Lord are right; the just 
shall walk in them, but the trans- 
gressors shall fall therein.” (Hosea 
xiv. 9.) But of him who performs 
with proper intention, Solomon saith, 
‘* The path of the just is as the shin- 
ing light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day,” (Prov. 
iv. 18,) and is never extinguished. 


(To be continued.) 
—@-— 
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APPENDIX TO THE PREFACE OF MAIMONIDES 


TO THE TALMUDIC TREATISE dn. 


(Continued from page 320.) 


Tus better to illustrate what we 
have hitherto stated, we intend to 
append a full and clear exposition of 
the articles of faith, which, as Jews, 
we are bound to receive and believe. 
Lo articles are thirteen in num- 

er. 


ARTICLE I. 


Tue existence of the Creator: 
That is to say, There is a Being, 
perfect in all the essentials of exist- 
ence. In Him is the being of what- 
ever is, and from Him all beings 
have their existence.. It is impos- 
sible to negate or deny his’ exist- 
ence: For were He not, all beings 
would cease to exist, and not one of 
them would remain or continue to 
be: Whereas, on the contrary, 
though all other beings were to 
cease and no longer to be, He would 
still continue in undiminished ful- 
ness of perfection. As He is thus 
all-sufficient to himself, His is the 
only true Unity: Whereas whatever 
exists external to him, angels, astral 
orbits, and that which they contain, 
and all that is above or below, are 
dependent on Him for their being. 
The principle of this article is con- 
tained in the Divine declaration, “ I 
am the Lord thy God,” &c. | 


ARTICLE It. 


Tus Unity of the Holy One: 
(Blessed be He!) That is to say, 
He, the First Great Cause of all ex- 
istence, is One. His Unity is not 
like a collective unity; nor a unity 
of kind or species; nor a unity like 
man, forming part of a whole; nor 
a material unity, which is divisible 
into an infinite number. But }He 
(blessed he; He!) is one, and his 
Unity is absolute, and not to be 
equalled by or assimilated toany other 
species of unity whatsoever. The 
principle of this article is contained 
in the declaration of the law: ‘‘ Hear, 
O Israel! the Lord our God, the 
Lord is one.” 


ARTICLE IIIf. 


His immateriality : That is to say, 
The Holy One is not material, has 
no corporeal powers, and is not sub- 
ject to the accidents of matters; such 
as motion, rest, or occupying space, 
and does not sit or stand: As the 
prophet saith, “To whom will ye 
liken me, or shall I be equal, saith 
the Holy One?’”’ All those expres- 
sions in Holy Writ which assign to 
the Deity material qualities or acci- 
dents,—such as, that he goes, sits, 
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or. stands, speaks, &c.,—are merely 
in conformity with the way of speak- 
ing usual amongst men and their 
common parlance. The principle of 
this article is contained in the de- 
claration of the law, ‘‘ Ye have seen 
no manner of similitude.”’ 


ARTICLE IV. 


His priority (n}o7p): That is to 
say, The Holy One is positively, ab- 
solutely primary. All beings exter- 
nal to hin take priority relatively to 
each other: Whereas He is primary 
to all. The principle of this article 
is contained in many declarations of 
Holy Writ, particularly in the bless- 
ing of Moses. (Deut. xxxiii. 27.) 


ARTICLE V. 


Tuat worship, adoration, and 
obedience are due to him alone, and 
not to any created being ;—such as 
angels, celestial luminaries, astral 
orbits, elements, or any of their 
component parts ;—as He alone pos- 
sesses absolute will and power: 
Whereas, these have neither will 
nor power of their own, are created 
for specific purposes, and are no 
mediators between Him and man; 
nor can they render Him propitious. 
Therefore, all the thoughts of man, 
setting aside all created beings, are 
to be directed to Him only. The 
principle of this article is contained 
and enforced in numerous declara- 
tions of the law. 


‘ARTICLE VI. 


Tuat prophecy does exist: That 
is to say, It is incumbent on man to 
know that some individuals of his 
species have been endowed with 
such excellent qualities and perfec- 
tions, that their souls were suscep- 
tible of receiving the impressions of 
absolute intellect. The impressions 
they thus received emanated from 
the perfect intelligence of the Cre- 
ator; and the individuals, thus 
highly exalted, were 
messengers of the ost High. 
The principle of this article is de- 
laced throughout every part of 
Holy Writ. | } | 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Tuat Moses, our teacher, (peace 
be with him!) is the father of all 
the Prophets, both of such as pre- 
ceded or succeeded him :. That is to 
say, that he holds the most eminent 
rank amongst all the prophets of 
the Lord, whether they were before 
or after. He was selected from out 
of the whole human race, and attain- 
ed a greater knowledge of the Most 
High than any other man ever did 
or ever will attain. He surpassed 
the standard of human perfection, 
and acquired angelic qualifications. 
No obstacle impeded his clear and 
perfect contemplation of the Deity, 
so far as such contemplation is 
possible to any created being of 
whatever degree. His intellect was 
not obscured or circumscribed by 
corporeal influence or weakness : 
He had overcome the force of imagi- 
nation, and of the senses, and like- 
wise of their effects; was divested 
of desire, and became purely intel- 
lectual. Therefore Holy Writ de- 
clares, that he conversed with the 
Deity directly and without any in- 
termediate means of communication. 
His prophetic power was different 
from that of all other prophets in 
four respects : 1. The Divine com- 
munication to other prophets was by 
means of an angel or intermediate 
messenger: Whereas to him it was 
direct, as. the Divine law declares, 
‘© Mouth to mouth I speak to him.” 
2. Other prophets received the Di- 
vine communication in a _ trance, 
when all their corporeal faculties 
were completely suspended ; which 
‘state is called mim or ANID, vision; 
while Moses continued in fuil self- 
possession, as his human condition 
and pure intellect were inseparably 
united ; as is said in Holy Writ, 
“Stand still, and I will hear what 
the Lord will command.” 3. Other 
prophets, although the Divine com- 
munication was imparted to them 
through an angel and in a vision, 
experienced terror and agitation : 
Whereas Moses, although in imme- 
diate converse with the Deity, did 
not experience any terror, as his pure 
intellect became attached to creative 
intelligence : As Holy Writ-declares, 
‘* And the Lord spake to Moses face 
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to face, as a man speaketh to his 
neighbour.” 4. Other prophets re- 
ceived the Divine communication at 
such certain times and seasons as it 
pleased the Deity to impart the same 
to them ; often remained without any 
communication during a long period 
of time ; and sometimes required con- 
siderable preparations to render them- 
selves capable of receiving the same : 
- Whereas Moses preserved a continu- 
al state of susceptibility, proper for 
the reception of the Divine commu- 
nication whenever he applied for the 
same: As it is said, ‘‘ And Moses 
brought their cause before the Lord.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Tuat the law of God has been re- 
vealed from heaven: That is to say, 
The whole Jaw imparted to the Isra- 
' elites by Moses, such as we now have 
it, was communicated to him directly 
by the Deity. No part of it was the 
work of Moses, but the whole was 
dictated by God, and written down 
by Moses verbatim. Every part of 
the book which contains this law is 
alike holy and Diyine ; consequently, 
every narrative or phrase which it 
" contains, even,—‘‘ The sons of Ham 
were Cush, Mizraim,” &c.; ‘* The 
name of his wife was Mehitabel ;”’ or 
““Timnah was the concubine,” &c., 
—are of equal sanctity with the 
words, ‘‘I am the Lord thy God,” 
or with, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel!” &c.; as 
the whole of the book, and every 
part of its contents, proceeded from 
the Omnipotent, is the law of the 
Lord, and, as such, most holy. Our 
duty is to imitate the example of 
David, the anointed of the Lord, who 
prays: ‘‘Open mine eyes, that I may 
behold wonders in thy law.” The re- 
ceived exposition of the law likewise 
proceeds from the Omnipotent. And 
the manner and form in which we at 
present observe the commandments 
of the tabernacle, the four vegeta- 
bles; the trumpets, the fringes, the 
phylacteries, and others of a like 
kind, are precisely the same as the 
observahce commanded to Moses. 
He enjoined these observances on 
us, and his mission was true: As is 
declared in Holy Writ: ‘‘ And Moses 
said, Hereby ye shall know that the 
Lord hath sent me to do all these 
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works, and that I have not done 
them from my own heart.” 


ARTICLE IX. 


Tuat the law of God is immuta- 
ble: That is to say, Nothing can be 
taken from this law or added to it: 
As is declared in Holy Writ. 


ARTICLE X. 


Tuat the Holy One (blessed be 
He!) knoweth and observeth the 
works of man: That is to say, Those 
are wrong who say, ‘‘ The Lord has 
abandoned the earth;’ but, ou the 
contrary, as the prophet declares, 
‘‘The Lerd is great in counsel, and 
mighty in deed:” And, “ Thine 
eyes are on the ways of all the sons 
of man, to reward man according to 
his ways, and the fruit of his deeds :’” 
And as Holy Writ in another place 
declares: “The Lord saw that the 
wickedness of man was great on 
earth.” 


ARTICLE XI. 


Tuar the Holy One rewards those 
who obey his commandments, and 
punishes those who are transgress- 
ors. The highest reward is eternal, 
and in a future state; the greatest 
punishment is m9, ‘ annihilation.” 
Thus the Deity declares to Moses: 
‘“‘ Whosoever has sinned against me, 
him will I blot out of my book.” 


ARTICLE XII. 


Tuat Messiah will come: That is 
to say, However long his coming 
may be delayed, we are not to re- 
nounce it in despair, but are still to 
be convinced that come he assuredly 
will; though we are not to attempt, 
from passages of Holy Writ, to cal- 
culate or determine the precise time 
of his advent. We are to believe 
that he will be superior to any 
monarch that ever has been: As is 
predicted by all the prophets from 
Moses unto Malachi,—peace be with 
them !—and also in the prophecy of 
Balaam, which has been received 
into the Sacred Scriptures. This 
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article comprises the principle, that 
the Israelites will have no other 
anointed King than a descendant of 
David, of the lineage of Solomon. 
And whosoever rebels against that 
rhermes offends against the law of 
God. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


Tue resurrection of the dead: 
That is to say, That in due time the 
dead, in conformity with the will of 
God, will arise from their graves to 
everlasting life. 


—_@— 


IV, SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 
rIDH, PASSOVER. 


Ir the history of all nations claims 
our attention, because the past offers 
its instruction to guide us how to 
act for the future, the history of the 
Jews, in addition to this, teaches us, 
what will take place hereafter. We 
devote the present article to the 
Passah festival, established to com- 
memorate events which took place 
upwards of thirty centuries ago. All 
of our readers are doubtless suffici- 
ently acquainted with the history of 
our nation to know, that the Israel- 
ites were bond-men in Mizraim; 
that Divine Omnipotence evinced its 
interposition in a series of miracu- 
lous events, which at once punished 
the tyrannic task-master, and restor- 
ed our ancestors to freedom. The 
minute facts are recorded in a book 
written at the time, and acknow- 
ledged as authentic by the greatest 
part of the civilized world. When we 
say this, we mean, that the various re- 
ligious systems prevailing ‘in Europe, 
ina great part of Asia, of Africa, 
and of America, and which claim to 
be founded on Divine Revelation, 
however differing in their tenets, 
how much soever at variance in their 
doctrines, however inimically dis- 
posed towards each other, yet all 
agree in holding up this book as the 
law of the living God, imparted to 
man by direct revelation from above. 
And it is worthy of remark, that 
those inhabitants of this terrestrial 
globe who do not know or admit the 
Divine authority of this book, are 
yet in the infancy of civilization, and 

ave adopted systems of religion so 
puerile, superstitious, and contrary 
to reason, that no civilized infidel, 
who refuses to bow to the authority 
of this book, (in opposition to the 
practice of the immense majority of 
his fellow-citizens,) would for an in. 
stant think of adopting thosesystems. 


We mention the extensive authority 
conceded to the Bible not as of itself 
furnishing any sufficient proof of the 
Divine origin of that book, but be- 
cause in this enlightened age of 
science and discovery, when men 
boast of their profound research, 
mature investigation, and ripe judg- 
ment, very few, in matters of religion, 
possess sufficient strength of mind 
and of principle to be guided by the 
unbiassed conviction of their own 
minds; (as was Abraham in his days;) 
but most men are swayed and influ- 
enced by numbers; and the more 
extended is the suffrage in support 
of any particular opinion, the more 
convinced they become of its truth. 
We, however, can dispense with this 
adventitious support: God’s holy 
law, the books in which it is record- 
ed, are an inheritance descended to 
us from our fathers, as it reached 
them from theirs. They assuredly 
would not deceive us, any more than 
their fathers would deceive them: 
And when they tell us, ‘‘ This is what 
we received from our fathers, ‘who 
received it from theirs; each suc- 
ceeding generation from their pre- 
decessors up to those who witnessed, 
at the very time, the events record- 
ed in this book, which, unalter- 
ed, we now confide to you;”—when 
they tell us this, we have no reason- 
able right to doubt their veracity, as 
they can have no probable motive to 
abuse our confidence. 

One of the events related in that 
book is the miraculous exit of the 
Israelites from Mizraim. This rela- 
tion is held to be so very important, 
that, in very many passages of Holy 
Writ, the fact is repeated, and nu- 
merous laws and observances are en- 
joined in order to perpetuate its 
memory. It is true, that some Brit- 
ish Jew,—looking to the many and 
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wonderful changes which every na- 
tion on earth has, during the last 
thirty centuries, experienced, and 
feeling comfortable in the undisturb- 
ed security of person, property, and 
opinion,—may ask, ‘‘ What could 
‘* have been the difference to me in-. 
‘‘dividually, had the Israelites not 
“been wonderfully liberated from 
‘‘their bondage? Amongst those who 
‘own the sway of Egypt’s Pacha, 
‘‘ there may not be one whose line- 
*‘ age ascends to the ancient oppress- 
‘* ors of Israel. Without any direct 
** intervention of the Deity, the Jew- 
‘fish people would doubtless, in 
**course of time, have been freed 
“from the yoke of slavery; and I 
‘*should probably have been what 
‘‘T am, a native of Britain, though 
“the Red Sea had not opened to give 
‘‘a safe passage to the descendants 
“of Jacob. hat, then, to me are 
“events which occurred upwards of 
‘three thousand years ago? Why 
‘‘am I to be inconvenienced by nu- 
‘* merous observances which have no 
*‘ other purpose than to keep up the 
“‘memory of these far gone-by 
‘*‘events?”” To such questions we, 
in the first instance, answer: It is 
possible, that you might have been 
what now you are, a native of Great 
Britain, although your ancestors 
might never have crossed the Red 
Sea; but it is certain, that, had the 
Jews never been released by the 
strong hand of the Deity visibly dis- 
played, neither Britain nor the whole 
civilized world would have been what 
at the present day it is. You ask, 
What are these observances to you? 
We answer, The house of Israel was 
selected for a peculiar people. As 
in that people the tribe of Levi, and 
in that tribe the family of Aaron, 
were set apart for the service of the 
Lord ; so is the Israelite among the 
nations of the earth: For Aaron still 
remained an Israelite, and the Israel- 
ite still remains a man; not selected 
for his own selfish advantage, but to 
pone the purpose of the Great 

ather of all, for the good of all. 
And as you are one of this peculiar 
people, the observances confided to 
them by the Deity are sacred to you. 
You owe them obedience,—because 
they are commanded by God,—be- 
cause you are bound to teach them 


to others, and to show them what has 
been and what will be,—because you 
are a link in the great chain of evi- 
dence which must not be interrupted 
or broken,—and, lastly,” because} it 
is your duty to transmit to your chil- 
dren what you received from your 


father: As it is declared in Holy 


Writ, “And it shall be when thy 
son asketh thee in time to come, 
saying, What is this? that thou shalt 
say unto him, With a strong hand 
the Lord brought us out of Egypt.” 
(Exodus xiii. 14.) : 

We have said, that, but for the 
miraculous exit from Mizraim, the 
state of the world would have been 
widely different from what it now is'3 
and, also, that the Israelites, selected 
to be a peculiar people, were consti- 
tuted to be a priestly nation, the in- 
structers of the whole human race. 
If these two assertions are true,—and 
that they are so, we think no one can 
deny,—we may be permitted freely to 
examine the history of their exit, and 
its consequences. And, though we 
do not intend to enter fully into 
details, sufficiently known to every 
reader of the Bible, yet a brief inves- 
tigation of general results will enable: 
us to establish three principles most 
important to every man. 

e live in an age when nothing 
supernatpral or miraculous is seen ; 
but whatever occurs bears the stamp 
of ordinary nature. The principal 
occupations and views of individuals, 
as well as of nations, are confined to 
their earthly span, and to their mun- 
dane career. No startling wonder, 
no astounding inversion of the course 
of nature, rouses man from his apa- 
thy. The direct and miraculous 
interposition of Providence no longer 
strikes home to the breasts of mor- 
tals. The stupendous effects sud- 
denly produced by the evident and 
overpowering operations of the Great 
Controller of all nature, as well as of 
all supernatural causes, are no longer 
visible on earth. And when a per- 
son of ordinary understanding reads 
the history of olden times, he may, 
with the Sacred Singer, exclaim: 
‘“ Where are thy wonders and thy 
mighty deeds, which our ancestors 
related to us?” Nor do we of the 
present day alone ask that question : 
Short-sighted man has ever been 
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prone to forget the past and the 
future in the present. Even the 
Israelites, whilst groaning under the 
yoke of Pharaoh, forgot the promise 
of their God; and though the well- 
remembered assurance of the patri- 
arch, ‘‘God will, surely visit you,” 
ought to have inspired them with 
confidence and hope, they, too, were 
alive but to the present. They neg- 
lected, as we ourselves neglect, to 


consider that, to the Supreme Being, . 


there is no gradation of time: Past, 
present, and to come, can appear 
scarcely as an instant in his eternity : 
And to Him, tue now, and its inex- 
plicable contradictions and incon- 
gruities, are so clear, and. devoid of 
obscurity, as to be easily reconciled 
with the grand and benevolent pur- 
poses of Heaven, (even in the finite 
conceptions of erring creatures,) by 
that which is to follow. 

. The history which we are examin- 
ing tells us, that Abraham, a just 
and pious man, through his faith and 
active virtue, was selected from the 
mass of mankind, honoured with the 
friendship of,his Creator; and a pro- 
mise was given to him, that his 
descendants, particularly those of his 
legitimate son Isaac, were destined 
for peculiar purposes, beneticial to all 
the human race. But at the very 
time when this gracious promise was 
made, Abraham was likewise in- 
formed, that these, his highly 
favoured descendants, should, during 
four hundred years, be slaves, op- 
pressed and maltreated in a strange 
land; but that, at the expiration of 
that period, they would be liberated, 
and leave that hostile land; and that 
this prediction was actually accom- 

lished, through a series of events 

rought about, partly by the direct 
and evident interposition of Pro. 
vidence, but principally by the 
apparent free-agency of man, which 
evinced itself virtuously as well as 
criminally in those transactions, but 
which, in either case, were instru- 
mental to the great purpose intended. 

The immediate cause which brought 
the descendants of Abraham to 
Mizraim, was the criminal hatred of 
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Jacob’s sons towards their younger 
brother Joseph; which prompted 
them to the barbarous deed of con- 
signing him to exile and slavery. 
The consequences of this foul crime 
were taken up by Infinite Wisdom. 
into the plana of his Providence: 
They were over-ruled to be the main 
instruments in fulfilling those su- 
premely wise designs. Still the deed 
was foul, criminal, and is not in the 
least to be extenuated by the bene- 
ficial results to which it was made to 
conduce. And though the generous 
and forgiving disposition of Joseph, 
to soften the pangs of conscience 
and the agony of self-reproach which | 
tortured his guilty brethren, prompt- 
ed the expression, “It was not you 
who sent me hither, but Gop,” yet 
the small stsll voice within them was 
not silenced; and though they could 
not but admit that their guilty deed 
had, by the marked and merciful 
interposition of Divine Providence, 
been rendered subservient to a salu- 
tary purpose, yet they felt that their 
individual guilt and responsibility 
remained unaltered. This introduc- 
tion to the events which are to follow 
teaches us, that, though man is a 
free, and therefore a responsible, 
agent, yet whatever he does is sub. 
servient to the great designs of Pro- 
vidence. In vain do the crimes of 
man attempt to interrupt the great 
order and regularity of the whole, 
which Omnipotence maintains with 
irresistible might. However man 
may destroy the felicity of his own 
soul, his inward peace; however 
unhappy the slave of evil passions 
may render himself, all his deeds 
must eventually accomplish the wise 
purposes of Heaven, which controls 
alike the war of passions, and that of 
elements. Tyranny and vice in the 
moral world execute the Divine com- 
mands, as do thunder and subterra- 
nean fire in the natural world. An 
evil, moral as well as physical, must 
eventually, under the control of an 
All-wise Direction, promote the uni- 
versal good, till every thing shall join 
in that grand harmony which was the 
chief purpose of creation.. 


(To be. continued.) 
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V. ESSAY ON THE ANCIENT SCHOOLS OF THE ISRAELITES. 
FROM THE (nym 193: FoR 5583. (1823.) 
| (Continued from page 388.) 


Born at a period when Uranism, 
or the worship of original fire, con- 
sidered as symbolieal of a Deity who 
rewards and punishes, was the pre- 
vailing system of religion through- 
out the east, Abraham, whose reason 
had, by the grace of God, and by 
intense reflection become matured 
and purified, endeavoured to gain the 
ruler of his native land, Nimrod, 
’ over to the truth. The ancient ori- 
ental writers relate many curious 
legends respecting this fruitless 
attempt at conversion. The tradi- 
tions both of the Jews, (Medrash 
Rabbah,) and of the Persians, (Ghu- 
listan,) relate the remarkable con- 
versations that took place between 
Abraham and Nimrod. According 
to both traditions, Abraham was by 
Nimrod condemned to be immolated 
as a sacrifice tothe fire, the divinity 
of which he had denied : He accord- 
ingly was thrown into a fiery fur- 
nace, from which, however, he went 
forth unhurt. This legend is re- 
ceived as true by most eastern 
nations. The Koran has these 
words: “I caused the fire into which 
Abraham was thrown to become 
cool and agreeable.” The Persian 
Saadi, in his Ghulistan, ‘ Flower- 


Garden,” has preserved the follow-. 


ing legend: After Abraham had 
repeatedly been preserved in a mira- 
culous manner from the murder- 
ous attempts of Nimrod, he at 
length challenged him to decide 
the contest. ‘‘ Come, O king,” said 
he; “‘come forth with all thine 
host. Alone will I meet thee; nor 
_do I require any other arms than 
prayers to my God, to confound thy 
might aud power.” Nimrod, in a 
state of irritation, marched out to 
seize him; when, lo! millions of 
gnats swarmed before Nimrod's 
hosts, and darkened the air. A gnat. 
flew on his forehead; he chased it 
thence: It fixed on his nose; again 
he drove it away: It then flew up 
his nostrils, crept into his brain, and 
caused the most excruciating agony, 


from which he knew no relief except 
by the beating of a hammer on his 
thick skull. This punishment he 
suffered during four years, until he 
died. The more ancient Arabian 
writers, ee related that Nimrod 
was punishe a gnat piercing his 
brain ; but the reason which they 
assign is different. They related 
that, having miscarried in building 
his projected tower at Babel, he at- 
tempted to scale the heavens in a 
carriage, to which he harnessed 
enormous birds; in the east called 
kerkes or ‘‘rocks;” and that when 
about to start, he was prevented by a 
gnat which flew up his nostrils.’’ * 
Such are the legends of Abraham 
and Nimrod which the eastern world 
in all ages has preserved. ‘The Sa- 
cred Scriptures do not relate them ; 
though there can be no doubt that 
Abraham’s preservation from 1s, 
(either the fire or the city) was effected 
by the interposition of Providence. 
There can likewise be no doubt that 
the doctrines of the pious teacher 
found many adherents in his native 
land. The Brahmins, who acknow- 
ledge as their first legislator the 
divine Bramah, the similarity of 
whose name with Abraham, has led 
many to identify him with the patri- 
arch, pretend to be possessed of the 
most ancient book at present exist- 
ing in the world, which they call 
shaster, or ‘‘ vedahs,’”’ and which 
contains doctrines and maxims that 
certainly must have originated in 
the school of Abraham: Such are— 
God is eternal: He is an absolute 
unity : The Creator of all that exists : 
He rules and governs the universe 
by means of his Providence and ac- 
cording to those immutable laws 
which have been laid down by himself: 


* To those of our readers who are con- 
versant with the Talmud and Medrashim, 
it may not be uninteresting to compare 
these legends with the gnat of Titus, in the 
Talmud, treatise (Gettin perek Hanezekin,)} 
in the Pirke R. Eleazar, and in the Me- 
drash Rabbah. 


(To be continued.) 
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725 }*. COMMENTS BY NAPHTALI HIRTS WESSELY. 
(Continued from page 393.) 
Eacu of them left certain maxims: R. Eleazar said, “ Let the honour of thy disciple be 


dear unto thee like thine own. 
- before thy death.” (II. 14.) 


Commentary. Let the honour of 
thy disciple be dear, &c.—In social 
life there is no connexion more impor- 
tant or more endearing than that be- 
tween the tutor and his pupils. A 
man’s parents bestow on him life ; 
the corporeal frame is their gift ; like 
a casket, it contains the jewel with- 
in,—the mind: But it is education, 
instruction, and precept, which 
polishes the jewel, and stamps its 
value. Whatever in after-times man 
may become, whatever of moral 
worth or social influence he may ac- 
quire, is to be traced to the lessons 
and impressions of his early youth ; 
even the knowledge of God and of 
his laws he owes to the instruction 
of his tutors.. Our teacher therefore 
wishes to impress on those who un- 
dertake the task of guiding youth in 
the path they ought to walk, the im- 
portance of their duties: And as, to 
a well-regulated mind, nothing is 
more precious than true honour, 
which, properly understood, com- 
prises every religious and moral vir- 
tue; our teacher cannot more com- 
pletely point out the nature of these 
transcendant duties, than by recom- 
mending preceptors to consider the 
honour of their pupils as valuable as 
their own, and that, whatever repute 
the disciple may, in after-life, acquire, 
the tutor shares his praise, or par- 
takes of his odium. 

_ Be not easily excited to anger— 
Our teacher does not bid us never to 


Be not easily excited to anger. 


Do penance one day 


become wroth; for, giving way to the 

assion of anger is, by all the Rab- 
bigs considered as one of the most 
pernicious errors of the mind; for 
well known is their saying, that 
‘* whosoever suffers himself to be ex- 
cited to rage, is as if he worshipped 
strange gods” Nor is there any. 
exaggeration in this maxim; for it 
is impossible that the mind should, 
at the same time, harbour thoughts 
of God and anger; and when a man 
becomes enraged, his passion, for a 
time, usurps that sway which belongs 
only to his Creator. It is, therefore, 
not the actual outbreaking of furious 
passion that our teacher here cau- 
tions us against, as, by an effort of 
the mind, that may easily be re- 
strained ; his precept tends to guard 
us against the dispusition which is 
susceptible of being easily excited to 
anger. Further: His meaning is not 
only that we are to govern our tem- 
pers in our intercourse with man- 
kind, or giving instruction to pu- 
pus; but that, in reflecting on the 
occurrences: of the moral world, we 
are still to preserve our equanimity, 
nor be carried away to indignation at 
the seeming prevalence of wrong. 
He who is acquainted with the hu- 
man heart knows, that the first in- 
stigation to immoral actions is caused 
by inward anger, and dissatisfaction 
at the apparent. injustice which pre- 
dominates in the moral world, and 
which may be irreconcilable to man’s 
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ideas. To this Solomon alludes when 
he says, ‘‘ Oppression maketh a wise 
man mad, and perverts the generous 
heart.” (Eccles. vii. 7.) His mean- 
ing is, that the departure from the 
path of wisdom and virtue is gene- 
rally caused by the indignant reflec- 
tion, that the just and wise are often 
oppressed and suffering, while the 
wicked prosper. The prophet like- 
wise complains, “‘ Why dost thou 
shew me iniquity, and cause me to 
behold grief? for spoiling and vio- 
ler.ce are before me; and strife and 
force prevails. ‘Therefore the law is 
slackened, and judgment doth never 
go forth: For the wicked doth com- 
pass about the righteous; therefore 
wrong judgment proceedeth ;”. (Ha- 
bakkuk i. 3, 4;) meaning, that the 
great moral evils which are daily be- 
held pervert men’s minds, and cause 
them to form a wrong judgment. 
But the meekly pious is not prone to 
harbour feelings of anger and dis- 
content, because he knows that hu- 
man reason is insufficient to scan the 
counsels of Providence ; he remem- 
bers that man’s existence is not 
limited by the clod of earth in which 
he dwells, but that every apparent 
wrong will find its remedy, if not 
here, at least hereafter: As Solomon 
saith, “ Better is the end of a thing 
than the beginning’ thereof, and the 
patient in spirit than the proud in 
spirit. Be not hasty in thy spirit to 
be angry, for anger resteth in the 
bosom of fools :” (Eccles. vii. 8, 9 :) 
—Be patient when thou dost per- 
ceive the perverse occurrences in 
the moral world; know that the end 
of a thing is better than its beginning; 
and, as the end is not within thy ken, 
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thou art not in a state to judge of 
the whole ; be therefore not too prone 
to anger and discontent, for these are 
the feelings that will mislead thee to 
vice and sin. The same lesson R. 
Eleazar teaches us, when he bids us 
not to be easily excited to anger, but 
patiently endure, rather than repine 
and rebel. 7 

Do penance one day before thy death 
—The most efficient means that can 
be einployed to curb the violence of 
our passions is the thought on the 
frail, transitory, and uncertain tenure 
of our lives. The powerful voice of 
desire loudly exclaims, ‘‘ Behold the 
earth and its fulness is spread out 
before thee; and those only enjoy 
the world who think but of their 
pleasures. Why shouldest thou alone 
waste thy time in unnatural absti- 
nence and idle.sufferings?” To re- 
ply to this invitation, man needs but 
consider that the greatest of earthly 
joys are only short-lived; that a few 
days, nay, that the coming dawn, 
may be his last: He who properly 
reflects on this subject, will consider 
life as but the span of a day, to be 
ended on the morrow. This consid. 
eration, and also the impropriety of 
deferring penitence, (or the firm re- 
solve, with the assistance of the Di- 
vine Grace, to renounce evil and 
pursue good, which resolve, though 
acceptable to the Deity, must not be 
postponed or adjourned from day to 
day,) our teacher impresses on our 
minds by the sententious maxim, 
““Do penance one day before thy 
death ”’—Consider thy whole life- 
time as but one day, and every rising 
sun as the immediate precursor of 
that which sees thy dissolution. 





R. Joshua saith, “An evil eye, (disposition,) evil inclinations, and misanthropy, drive 


_ man out of the world.” (II. 15.) 


ComMEnTARY. Anevil eye, §c.— 
By the word poh y;°y» is meant 
_ “envy,” or the vexation at another’s 

good. Some human dispositions 
are so perverse, that they suffer more 
at beholding the good fortune of 
others than at their own actual priva- 
tions; and who cannot enjoy the 
good within their reach, because 
others possess equal or greater good. 
The word yn 4¥°, literally express- 
ing, ‘Can evil being,” is used, in 


Rabbinical phraseology, to personify 
evil desires and inclinations ; in this 
sense it is likewise used in Holy 
Writ: wigan prot 2d 44» 0, 
‘For the nature of man’s heart is 
evil from his youth.’’. (Gen. viii. 21.) 
In this expression are comprised all 
the evil desires, passions, and incli- 
nations which assail and tempt man. 
Misanthropy, or hatred of mankind 
does not denote the wish or disposi, 
tion to injure mankind, but the fee _ 
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ing of disgust engendered in the mis-- 


taken mind of even: a good man at 


beholding the manifold crimes and. 
follies of which the human race are. 


guilty. Looking at their deeds with 


a jaundiced eye, he sees nought but. 


ingratitude. fixed in every human 
heart, and he detests the wicked 
race. These three affections of the 
mind, our teacher justly considers as 
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the bane of human existence : While 
envy preys on man’s vitals, and -evid 
desires undermine his physical and 
moral health, misanthropy makes life 
a burthen ; and all three, carried to 
any height, will lead to mental aber- 
ration, and impel man, unsummoned, 
to rush into the awful presence of 
his Judge. 


R. Jose said, ‘Let thy neighbour’s property be dear to thee like thine own. Prepare thy- 


self to study the law, for it is no inheritance to thee. 


heaven’s sake.” (II. 16.) 


Commentary. Let thy netyhbour's 
property, §c.—Our teacher concen- 
trates all the duties of religion, of 


which he gives us a summary, in his: 


three precepts: 1. Observe thy du- 
ties towards thy fellow-man; or, as 
the law directs, “‘ Love thy: neigh- 
bour like thyself.”’. The meaning 
certainly is not, that we are equally 
to share whatever we possess with 
whosoever is less gifted by fortune 
than ourselves; for, if such were the 
true intent and purpose of the legis- 
lator, it had not been necessary to 
enjoin charity to cur neighbour, giv- 
ing of alms to the poor, and sup- 
porting the distressed, by separate 
precepts: But: the command to 
love our neighbour is most truly 
obeyed, by cherishing within us a 
feelings of kindness and good-will to- 
wards our fellow-men, as strong and 
ardent as those we entertain towards 
our individual, selves; this will ena- 
ble us to bring the same sacrifices to 
their welfare, which we are ready to 
make when required by our own; 
and inspire us with the sentiment 
which our teacher impresses on us, 
“‘ Let whatever belongs to thy fel- 
low-men be as precious in thine eyes 
as if it were thine own.”’- 2. Per- 


Let all thy actions be for 


form thy duties towards thy Cre- 
ator. These consist in the know- 
ledge of Him, as far as it is possi- 
ble for human reason to attain. 
This knowledge man does not .ac- 
quire at once; but, limited as it is, 
it must be gradually acquired, and 
his whole life-time is but a prepara- 
tion to that more perfect. knowledge 
which is to follow. Therefore our 
teacher tells us, ‘‘ Prepare thyself to 
study the law, for it is no inheritance 
to thee.’ ‘The knowledge of the 
Deity and of: his law is not to be ac- 
quired suddenly and without effort, 
as aman steps into an inheritance. 
3; The duties towards himself. 
These are best observed by having 
constantly present to his mind the 
great purpose of his being, and the 

enefactor from whom every good is 
derived... If such reflections become 
his governing principle; whatever he 
does will be undertaken with a good: 
intention. Every deed will be en- 
nobled by its motive: And the les- 
son which our teacher here gives us, 
** Let all thy actions be for. heaven’s 
sake ;”’ will find its. confirmation 
in. Holy Writ; ‘In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths.” (Prov. iii. 6.) 





R. Simon saith, “ Be careful in the observance of the Kriath Schmang * and prayers : 
When thou prayest, consider not thy prayers as a fixed burthen, but as supplications 
for mercy before the Holy. One, (blessed be He!) ag it is said, ‘He is merciful and 


gracious, long-suffering, and abundant of 


wicked before thyself. (II. 17.) 


goodness, and relents of evil.’?” Be not 


Commentary. Be careful in the which, as an Israelite, thou owest 
observance, &c.—Do not neglect the him. The profession of thy faith, 
adoration due to thy Creator, and and stated prayers, are every day due 


* Vide Hebrew Review, page 13. 
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from thee according to the enact- 
ments laid down for thy observance, 
at certain hours of the day. Never- 
theless, when those hours arrive, do 
not look upon thy prayers as a tax 
upon thy time, or as a burthensome 
obligation, of whieh thou art forced 
to acquit thyself. Remember that 
the true purport and intention of 

raying is to approach our Most 

igh Benefactor and Universal Fa- 
ther, in order to solicit of his mercy 
the pardon of our transgressions, and 
to implore his goodness for the need- 
ful supply of our wants. Do not 
say, ‘‘I have repeated this form of 
prayers so often, that I now utter 
them by rote from memory only. 
My heart and mind can no longer 
be engaged in this act of worship.” 
Know, that as thy relations with the 
Deity still continue the same; that, 
however pious, thou still needest his 
pardon ; that, however wealthy, thou 
art still dependent on bis goodness ; 
that it therefore needs-but that thou 
shouldst properly reflect on thy own 
state, to rivet all thy thoughts on 
the purpose for which thou beseech- 
est the Deity, and to render thy 
prayers what they ought to be, the 
fervent supplications of thy inmost 
heart: And though the words and 
the form in which thy prayers are 
offered still continue the same, yet 
the source of feeling from whence 
they spring is inexhaustible, and the 
thoughts to which they give utter- 
ance are ever new. 

Be not wicked before thyself—Sage 
moralists are divided in opinion, fre-~ 
specting the subject how man is to 
consider himself in his own opinion. 
Some maintain that man ought al- 
ways to consider himself as guilty, 
because as the Sacred Seriptures de- 
clare and universal experience proves, 
‘‘There is no man on earth who 
doeth good and sinneth not.” Others 
again assert, that, were man to give 
vey to the feeling of his own gous 
and utter reprobation, it would} drive 
him on to despair, and he wouldyno 
longer hope that his prayers for 
mercy may be acceptable to the 
Deity. Our teacher recommends to 


us a middle course. He says not, 
‘‘Be not guilty in thine. own opi- 
nion,” which would require his 
using the word ‘J°)')3, ‘in thine 
own eyes,” but uses the words 
Jovy 32, “ before thyself,” which 
we will now more nearly illustrate. 
Guilt may be considered in two 
respects: One regarding the indi- 
vidual man such ag he is, with all his 
frailties and passions, his good and 
his evil inclinations and aptitudes : 
The second, regarding his relation 
towards the Supreme, whom his 
guilt offends. ere man to con- 
sider that his guilt is peculiar to 
himself as an individual, he would 
appear in his own eyes as an utter 


reprobate, and therefore unworthy to 


address the most pure and immacu- 
late Being. Nor can man, on the 
contrary, consider himself as guilt- 
less in the sight of God; for that 
would be an untruth, opposed alike 
to Holy Writ and universal expe- 
rience; and it would endanger his 
future bliss, which is obtained solely 
from the mercy of God, and not the 
reward of man’s merits. Our 
teacher, wishing alike to preserve 
man from the horrors of despair 
and the dangers of self-righteous- 
ness, tells us, “As man, taking thy 
natural frailties and weakness into 
consideration, thou canst not look 
upon thy guilt as peculiar to thyself 
alone: Thou art not therefore to 
appear asa yw, or “wicked, be- 
fore thyself,” but still it behoves 
thee to know, that though thy fail- 
ings may be ceisnnated by the fault- 
iness thy nature,—as Holy Writ 
declares, ‘I will not again curse the 
earth for man’s sake, for the nature 
of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth;” (Genesis viii. 28 ;)—yet 
thou hast offended against the Most 
High, whose law thou hast trans- 
gressed and whose will thou hast 
slighted. It is therefore thy duty, 
with a contrite heart, to implore his 
mercy, nor despair of thy pardon : 
Thou art a sinner, it is true, but the 
richness of his mercy endureth for 
ever. 
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R. Es.zazar saith, “ Be assiduous in the study of the law. Know how to answer the 
Epicurean: Know before whom thou dost toil, and who is the master who will pay 


thee thy wages.” (II. 18.) 

"Commentary. Be assiduous, &c. 
—The word 1)pw, derived from the 
root 1/)W, expresses great zeal and 
assiduous endeavours to penetrate 
into something which is closed against 
us: As Solomon says, when he pro- 
claims the words of wisdom, “ Hap- 
py the man who heareth me, 
yminds dy sipwd — attentively ~ to 
watch my gates every day, waiting at 
the post8 of my doors.” (Prov. viii. 
34.) Our teacher directs us to be 
assiduously devoted to the study of 
the law, in order that we may, by 
constant and attentive application, 
mareye in our knowledge of God 
and of his holy will, the more pro- 
perly to obey the same. Nor is this 
study ever to be considered as com- 
pleted; for, the more we advance in 
knowledge, the more convinced we 
become how little we know. It is 
therefore needful that the same zeal 
and application which marks our 
first effort should likewise continue 
throughout our progress. 

Know how to answer the Epicurean 
—By the word D1P°Ds, is meant 
an adherent of the sect of Epicu- 
rus, or in Talmudic phraseology an 
infidel who denies Divine revelation. 
Our teacher directs us to be pre- 
pared to meet the cavils of the infi- 
del, and to know how to refute his 
errors. After having, in the first 
instance, exhorted us to be zealous 


in our study of the law, he goes on 
to tell us, that if it ig our fate to 
come in contact with such a disput- 
ant, we must rely on our knowledge 
of the law only to refute his sophis- 
tries. For that law, however clearly 
and fully approved as a revelation of 
the Most High, and however firmly 
established as such to our fullest 
satisfaction, cannot at once be ex- 
pone tu carry home conviction to 

is benighted mind. Thou must 
therefore be prepared so to sha 
thy arguments, that they may he 
within the comprehension of his un- 
fledged reason, gradually working on 
his mind, till the triumph of truth be 
complete. 

Know before whom thou toilest, &c. 
—If a man labours for one of his 
own degree, he calculates on his sti- 

ulated reward, and looks out that 

e may obtain it. But if he happens 
to be employed by royalty, his only 
care is properly to acquit himself of 
his task, as he is convinced that 
though his hire is not exactly stipu- 
lated, his recompense will be princely. 
Thus our teacher tells us: Be not 
thou concerned about thy reward: 
stay not to inquire about the when, 
the how, or the how much. All that 
thou needest know is, the Omnipo- 
tent and All-bounteous is thy em- 
ployer: All that thou needest do is 


— y duty. 





R. TARPHON says: “The day is short, the labour great, the. workmen are lazy, the 


reward is great. 


The master is urgent.” 


He continued : “It does not depend on 


thee to complete the work. Nor art thou free to withdraw thyself therefrom. Art 


thou greatly advanced in the lore of the law, thy reward will be commensurate. 


And 


thy employer is trustworthy, and will duly pay thy wages. But know that the free gift 


of reward is hereafter.” (II. 19.) 


Commentary. - The day is short, 
the labour great, &c.—This simile is 
most correct and perfectly applica- 
ble to the human state. Our teacher 
compares the service due from man 
to his God, to the work performed 
by journeymen who have been hired 
to erect a building, but must com- 


plete their work at sunset, and who 


too are well paid for their labour. 
There are, however, four obstacles 
in the way. The day is short, the 


quantum of labour to he performed 
is great, the labourers are lazy, and 


the proprietor urgently persists on 


the performance of their contract, 
which requires that their task should 


‘be ended by sunset.’ The journey- 


men are greatly embarraseed by the 
fear, that, if at sunset their work be 
not completed, the contract is void 
and their stipulated wages forfeited. 
He therefore consoles them and says, 
“Ye journeymen, persist in your 
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task: The completion of your work 
is not dependent on your efforts 
only: Do not think, that, because 
you see that you cannot complete the 
work, you need not do any part 
thereof, but may altogether withdraw 
yourselves. No, it is incumbent on 
you to use your utmost efforts well 
to employ the short day on which 
you have scope for your activity. 
Fear not that your employer requires 
your labour for nothing. Your re- 
compense will be commensurate with 
your exertions. Though the work be 
not finished by you, yet for what ye 
have wrought ye will be paid. Rest 
assured that your employer is most 
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honourable and trustworthy; and 
too generous rigorously to insist on 
your contract, or to withhold what is 
your due. Be not discomposed in 
bie minds if you see that the la- 
urers must sometimes wait for 
their wages, nay, that penury and 
want is sometimes their portion on 
earth; but know that the true re- 
ward of the righteous and worthy 
labourer, who strives to perform his 
task and repineth not, is reserved 
to him hy the free grace of his Master 
in that hereafter which knoweth no 
termination. The application of this 
simile is too abvious to need our aid. 
END OF THE SECOND CHAPTER. 


—<——— 
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Sepher Ikkarim: ‘‘ Book OF PRINCIPLES: ”? 


BY R. JOSEPH ALBO. 


(Continued from page 398.) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


In the course of our investigation, 
we now approach a subject of in- 
quiry alike important and useful; 
namely, Is the perfection imparted 
by the Divine law derived only from 
the whole of that law, or likewise 
from part thereof? This question, 
according to our opinion, is the mat- 
ter of dispute between R. Simon the 
son of Lakish, and R. Jochanan, in 
the Talmud. (Treatise Sanhedrin, 
folio 111.) The former asserts, that 
whosoever omits the observance of 
any one command of the law, is not 
entitled to the kingdom of heaven. 
The latter, on the contrary, main- 


tains, that if man duly and purely. 


observes but one commandment, he 
inherits future life. In support of 
the assertion of R. Simon, it may be 
urged, Why does the Divine Legis- 
lation burthen man with numerous 
commandments if the opinion of R. 
Jochanan be correct, that one com- 
mandment, duly observed, will secure 
eternal bliss? Were we disposed to 
join the opinion of R. Simon, we are 
_ prevented by a serious obstacle from 
going along with him: For if the 
salvation of man is dependent on the 
full and entire observance of the 
whole of the law, it would be impos- 
sible to any man to attain the per- 
fection of his purpose; as ‘‘ there is 
no man on earth who doeth good 


and sinneth not.”? And as, accord- 
ing to R. Simon, the transgression 
of any one commandment excludes 
man from his eternal inheritance, the 
law, which is vouchsafed to mankind 
in order that by its guidance they 
may attain the perfection of their 
purpose, would totally thwart and 
render impossible the end and aim 
for which it was granted, by exclud- 
ing the whole human race; as not 
only the generality of mankind cannot 
perform all that it ordains, but even 
the pious man, who devotes himself 
to the special observance of the law, 
can hardly expect to come up to all 
its requisitions, or to perform every 
one of its minute commands. “ Far 
be it from God to act unjustly, or 
Omnipotence to do wrong.” And, 
moreover, it is a received_and estab- 


‘lished rule, ‘‘ that all Israel have a 


portion in the life to come.” (Tal- 
mud, treatise Sanhedrin, folio 90.) 
To solve the doubt arising from 
this difference of opinion, we say, 
that, in accordance with that spirit 
of our religion which prevails through- 
out the whole of the Divine law, the 
due and firm observance of one com- 
mandment will, as R. Jochanan 
saith, enable man to attain the per- 
fection of his purpose. The objec- 
tion which was urged against this 
opinion, and in support of the con- 
trary one, ‘‘ Why are so many com- 
mandments enjoined when one is 
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sufficient?” we meet by saying, that 
just as Providence .has bestowed on 
animals not only what is conducive 
to their welfare and perfection, but 
also that which renders their perfec- 
tion the greatest possible to which, 
according to their nature, they can 
attain, (such as the double organs of 
the senses, &c.,) so has He bestowed 
on us the manifold commands of the 
law, in order that we too may be 
provided, not only with that which is 
conducive to our welfare and perfec- 
tion, but also with that which ren- 
ders our perfection the greatest pos- 
sible which, according to our nature, 
we may attain ; and likewise that the 
means of our arriving at the great 
end and aim of our being, may be 
abundantly within our reach ; as the 
impediments which thwart man in 
the performance of his duty are not 
unknown to the Great Author of all. 
The law, such as it has been revealed 
to us, enables every man to work out 
the perfection of his purpose by obey- 
ing any one of its commandments, 
for God’s sake, and with that purit 
of intention and performance whic 
his worship demands. Accordingly, 
R. Chanina the son of Akashia said, 
(treatise Makkoth, folio 23,) ‘* The 
Holy One (blessed be He !) was gra- 
ciously pleased n}515 to render Is- 
rael righteous; therefore he increas- 
ed to them the laws and command- 
ments: As it is said, ‘The Lord is 
pleased for his righteousness ; he will 
enlarge the law and make it strong.’ 
(Isaiah xlii. 21.)°? Hence it is evi- 
dent, that the Rabbies maintain, 
that the many commandments of the 
law are given to enable us to attain 
eternal felicity : Whereas, if the ob- 
servance of all be the indispensable 
condition, exclusion from that felici- 
ty would be the actual result pro- 
duced by the commandments. We 
likewise read in the Talmud, ‘“R. 
Chanina the son of Theradion asked 
of R. Jose the son of Kismah, ‘What 
hopes can I have of future life ?”? The 
latter replied, ‘ Hast thou never done 
any (good) deed?’ R. Chanina an- 
swered, ‘Occasionally I have be- 
stowed alms.’ ‘From this thou 
mayest hope,’ was the reply.” ‘Thus 
we see, that whosoever obeys one of 
the six hundred and thirteen com- 
mandments of the law,—for God’s 
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sake only, and free from all earthly 
and selfish motives,—will thereby 
gain eternal life. But though the 
due observance of one precept is suf- 
ficient, yet man is bound to obey 
all to the utmost of his power; and 
the more complete his obedience, the 
more exalted is the degree of perfec- 
tion which he attains, and the greater 
the efficacy of his prayers. Who- 
ever, then, acts in accordance with 
the spirit of the law,—his intentions 
being pure, and his motive to obey 
the will of God,—can and may, by 
whatever action he performs, attain 
the perfection of his purpose; iv- 
stances of which are numerous, and 
frequently cited throughout the Tal- 
mud. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

Tue improvement which the soul, 
while connected with the body, de- 
rives from obeying the command 
of the law is, that the fear” of 
God becomes implanted within it. 
Through the possession of this 
quality the soul becomes elevated, 
and susceptible of enjoying the fore- 
taste of eternal bliss, which is that 
real good reserved unto man: As 
the Sacred Singer says, “‘ How great 
is thy goodness which thou hast laid 
up for them that fear thee!” (Psalm 
xxx. 19.) In many other places of 
the Sacred Scriptures we find the 
fear of the Lord enforced, as pro- 
moting the eternal happiness of 
man. Nor must we ask, Why fear 
rather than knowledge of the Lord 
should conduce to the perfection of 
our purpose, since such is the enact- . 
ment of Divine Wisdom. Accord- 
ingly, when the law directs us, ‘“‘The 
Lord; thy God thou shalt fear; ” 
(Deut. vi. 13;) this is not only a 
special command, but comprises, at 
the same time, all other precepts. 
Although Abraham was most pious, 
believing, and holy in his life and 
actions, yet the epithet ‘“‘ God-fear- 
ing” was not bestowed on him until 
he had gloriously overcome his last 
trial; when it is said, “ Now I know 
that thou fearest God.’ (Genesis 
xxii. 12.) © 

The fear of the Lord is a most. 
sublime and, at the same time, a 
most difficult quality for man to at- 
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tain; and the sympathetic effect of 
Obedience to the Divine laws is, 
that they produce in their observer 
genuine fear of God : Therefore Holy 
Writ tells us, “ And now, O Israel, 
what doth the Lord thy God r 
of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, 
to walk in all his ways, and to love 
him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul.” (Deut. x. 12.) The meaning 
is, Behold the great mercy of your 
God, who facilitates your arriving at 
the fear of him, by means of obey- 
ing the commandments which he 
has given you, and without which 
you could not become capable of 
fearing him. Thus David declares, 
‘The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, a true good under- 
standing to all that do his command- 
ments.”? (Psalm cxi. 10.) On this 
verse our Rabbies, in the Talmudic 
treatise Berachoth, (folio 42,) thus 
comment: ‘* To all that po, not, to 
all that srupy ;’’ thereby to teach us, 
that it is not the knowledge of the 
Divine precepts only, but the actual 
observance, that implants on the 
heart and mind of man the fear of 
the Lord, the great means of attain- 
ing the perfection of our purpose. 
This is true wisdom; as Job like- 
wise declares, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord 
is wisdom.” (Job. xxviii. 28.) As 
this quality is the essential means of 
obtaining eternal life, and as such is 
the principal result of obedience to 
the Divine commands, it behoves us 
more fully to expatiate on its nature } 
to which we devote the next chap- 
ters. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue origin of fear is the draw- 
ing back of the soul, and its con- 
centrating within itself at perceiving 
something which inspires terror or 
causes awe. This may be done in 
two ways. First from the soul’s dis- 
covering something that has the 
power of inflicting pain or suffering : 
And,Secondly, from the feeling which 
causes it to shrink back with appre- 
hension, on the appearance of some- 
thing exceedingly grand, lofty, ex- 
alted, and high; the comparison 
with which causes the soul, from a 
sense of its own measureless inferi- 
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ority, to be penetrated with awe, 
although it does not apprehend any 
danger. The fear of God may he 
owing tothe same two causes. The 
first kind of fear is certainly of a very 
low nature; and he who obeys the 
Divine commandments from fear of 
punishment, ranks with him whose 
obedience is caused by the selfish 
expectation of reward. But though. 
this species of fear is, as we have 
stated, of very inferior degree, it 
possesses the pene of leading 
man on to the second species: As 
the performance of the sacred behests 
of the law will purify and. ennoble 
the mind until it raises itself to the 
true and genuine fear of the Lord, 
arising from the contemplation of 
his infinite greatness, power, glory, 
and perfection. When man reflects 
on these essential attributes of the 
Creator, and compares them with his 
own nothingness, he will be filled 
with veneration; and, no longer 
thinking of the punishment which 
awaits the tranegressor, he will trem- 
bie with shame and confusion at the 
idea of withstanding the will of so 
inconceivably and inexpressibly glo- 
rious a Being. It is a quality inhe- 
rent in the human soul, that, on dis- 
covering great perfections im ano- 
ther, it endeavours to assimilate 
itself and to approximate to such 
perfections as far as is possible with- 
In its power; and, at all events, not 
to give way to the opposite defects 
while in the immediate presence of 
superior perfections, but to submit 
and do homage to their greater 
worth. This feeling is not peculiar 
to man, but we find that other ani- 
mals are in various degrees affected 
by the sense of his superiority, which 
impels them to submit to his go- 
vernance. And man would, in a 
similar manner, be impelled to sub- 
mit himself to the governance of his 
Creator, were he not impeded by 
evil passions. This is the meaning 
of R. Alexandrai, who says, in his 
prayer, preserved in the second chap- 
ter of the Talmudic treatise Bera- 
choth, ‘‘ Lord of the universe, thou 
knowest that our intention is to obey 
thy will; but what prevents us? The 
leaven in the dough.” By which 
expression he evidently alludes to 
the evil passions within us. And in 
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order that man may be the more able 
to restrain the physical desires which 
prevent our obeying the commands, of 
God, these are enforced by the de- 
nunciation of future penalties; the 
dread of which enables the intel- 
lectual part of man, which is of itself 
inclined to serve the Lord, to over- 
come the animal part which rebels 
against that service. Therefore both 
kinds of fear, which at the com- 
mencement of this chapter we men- 
tioned, are requisite to man; the first 
to influence his animal, the second 
his intellectual, part. And accord- 
ingly we find that Job vindicates him- 
self with having abstained from 
doing what is evil in the sight of the 
Lord, not only from fear of punish- 
ment, but likewise out of veneration 
for the Omnipotent. He says, “ For 
terrible to me was destruction from 
God, and before his exaltation I 
could not withstand.” (Job xxxi. 
23.) The destruction or punish- 


ment which awaits the sinner was. 


one cause which prevented his sin- 
ning. Veneration forthe not-to-be- 
equalled glory of the Most High, 
made him incapable of withstanding 
his will. When he reproaches his 
friends, that their justification of his 
hard fate was hypocritical, and ex- 
horts them to fear the Lord, he tells 
them to entertain both species of fear: 
“‘ He will surely reprove you ; if you 
do secretly accept persons, shall not 
his excellency make you afraid, and 
his dread fall upon you?” (Job xiii. 
10, 11.) Here he mentions the pu- 
nishment they are to fear, and the 
excellency they are to venerate. 
These two sentiments constitute the 
true fear of the Lord; and he who 
entertains them is Mm>s 4, 
‘*God-fearing.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


In order that the observance of a 
Divine command may be complete, 
and promote that perfection of pur- 
pose for which it is instituted, it 
must be accompanied by a feeling of 
joy and gladness, which crowns the 
deed, and without which it is de- 
prived of its best ornament; and, if 
accompanied with regret, it becomes 
in: igo as the result of reluctance 
and constraint. Aristotle, in the 


second division of his Ethica Magna, 
says: “The generous man who 
expends his gifts foyiully: performs 
a noble action: Whereas he who 
gives reluctantly and with regret, 
does a worthless deed.”” Holy Writ 
fixes the reward of charity cheer- 
fully bestowed, when it says, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt surely give him, and thy heart 
shall not’ be grieved when thou 
givest unto him: Because that for 
this thing the Lord thy God shall 
bless thee in all thy works, and in all 
that thou puttest thine hand unto.” 
(Deut. xv. 10.) Thus the blessing 
announced is more the reward of the 
joy which accompanies the deed, 
than of the deed itself. We like- 
wise find that Holy Writ assigns the 
heaviest punishment to them who do 
not joyfully serve the Lord their 
God: As Moses declares: ‘ Be- 
cause thou didst not serve the Lord 
thy God with joyfulness and with 
gladness of heart, in the abundance 
of all things; therefore shalt thou 
serve thine enemies, which the Lord 
thy God will send against thee, in 
hunger, and in thirst, and in naked- 
ness, and in the want of all things,” 
&c. (Deut. xxviii. 47, 48.) The 
punishment is not denounced for 
not at all serving the Lord, but for 
not performing that service joyfully 
and with gladness of heart. For 
were we to assume that the intention 
of the Sacred Scriptures is here to 
reproach the Israelites with not hav- 
ing served the Lord at all, when in 
the midst of their affluence and pros- 
perity, the inference might thence be 
deduced, that man is only bound to 
serve the Lord when prosperous, 
which is directly contrary to the re- 
peated precepts of Holy Writ. The 
Sacred Singer likewise exclaims, 
“* Serve ye the Lord with gladness.” 
(Psalm c. 2.) 

Having before stated that the fear of 
the Lord was the result of serving 
him, and having now asserted that 
such service to be perfect must be 
joyfully performed, we might, per- 

aps, be taxed with inconsistency, 
as the two feelings are altogether 
irreconcilable. For he who is in 
fear cannot harbour gladness, and 
he who is really joyful entertains no 
fear. To shield ourselves against 
this reproach, we say : “ If any action 
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resulting from some one or other of 
the faculties of the soul, be properly 
performed, it proves that such fa- 
culty is perfect; whereas, the con- 
trary proves the defective state of 
such faculty. And as it forms alike 
a part of 
stand in cowardly fear of that which 
in itself is not to be dreaded, and to 
feel afraid of that which really is ter- 
rifying, the reverse of either of these 
sensations is a defect. He who wil- 
fully pokes his hand into the fire, 
proves the aberration of his mind or 
the palsied state of his hand. Hip- 
pocrates, in his second chapter, 
states, that “he who feels no pain 
must labour under a diseased intel- 
lect.”? If the soul fears that which 
really is to he dreaded, such fear is 
a proof of its perfect sanity or healthy 
state: And the more perfect its fa- 
culties, the more will man conceive 
the greatness of the Creator, and the 
greater will be his dread of trans- 
gression. But when man finds him- 
self capable of such perception, he 
cannot avoid rejoicing that he should 


uman perfection not to. 
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in any degree know, approximate, 
and stand in relation to, so excellent 
a Being. Accordingly, the Royal 
Poet tells us, ‘‘ Serve ye the Lord 
with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling.” (Psalm ii. 11.) That is to 
say, the service of the Lord requires 
fear and trembling, occasioned by 
his greatness and supreme perfec- 
tion; but in order to render that 
service perfect, it must be performed 
with joy and gladness, resulting 
from the conviction, that, mean as 
man is, his obedience does still bring 
him into relation with his Creator. 
Thus fear and joy not only exist to- 
gether, but the latter crowns the act 
of obedience, which the former dic- 
tates: Therefore Solomon saith, ‘ It 
is joy to the righteous to do justice, 
but destruction to the evil doer.’ 
(Prov. xxi. 15.) His meaning is, 
that as the righteous man rejoices in 
the performance of justice, his deed 
is perfect. Whereas, to the evil 
doer, who grieves at being compelled 
to act justly, his very act becomes 
destruction. 


(To be continued.) 


> 
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(Concluded from page 403.) 


Continuine our brief sketch of 
the mighty events before us, we will 
not enter into a detail of what took 
place after the death of Joseph ;—how 
he and his services were forgotten, 
how the descendants of Jacob were 
reduced to slavery, the cruel mea- 
_ sures adopted to check their increase, 

the providential preservation of Mo- 
ses, how he was appointed by the 
Deity to be the leader of Israel, and 
how, after a series of supernatural 
events, the Israelites were eventually 
and miraculously liberated ; —we 
deem it needful to dwell only on the 
last of these occurrences, which is 
considered of such great importance 
in Holy Writ, that not only is every 
minute observance that keeps alive 
the memory of this fact repeatedly 
and most strictly enjoined, (and se- 

vere punishment is denounced against 
the transgressor,) but it is made aduty 
‘*torememberthe day of thy exit from 
the land of Mizraim, all the days of 
thy life.’ (Deut. xvi. 3.) Why is 


such importance assigned to this one 
event? Were we to assume that 
gratitude alone for the great mercies 
conferred in liberating the nation 
from bondage, is a sufficient cause, 
a moment’s reflection would tell us, 
that the Israelite, like every other 
human being, is so deeply indebted 
to the Divine goodness, that his ut- 
most gratitude is insufficient to ac- 
knowledge the countless mercies 
which every fresh-drawn breath con- 
fers upon him; and that any one 
event, however wonderful, mighty, 
or glorious, is lost in the inexpressi- 
ble total of obligations due to the 
Supreme Benefactor. We must, 
then, seek some other more sufficient 
cause: And due reflection will teach 
us, that it is not mere gratitude for 
benefits received, however great, 
which stamps the importance of the 
exit from Egypt, but the instruction 
thereby afforded,—not to Israelites 
alone, but to the whole human race, 

—on thesubject- most precious and 
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interesting to man. We say, “‘ to the 
whole human race :” For, although 
their wondrous liberation, and selec- 
tion as a peculiar people, do, pri- 
marily, concern the Israelite only, 
the great lesson to be derived from 
these facts is the general property 
of all mankind. The acceptance of 
the Israelites, —their being chosen by 
the Deity as His peculiar people,— 
was not the consequence of, or re- 
ward due to, their merits: ‘l'radition 
tells us that, during their stay in 
Egypt, they, like their task-masters, 
were sunk in gross idolatry. It was 
the faithfulness of their pious ances- 
tors which procured the children of 
Israel this distinguished mark of the 
Divine favour; as Holy Writ de- 
clares, “‘ Only, the Lord had a de- 
light in thy fathers to love them, and 
he chose their seed after them, even 
you, above all people, as it is at this 
day.” (Deut. x. 15.) And that faith- 
fulness it is which deeply concerns 
all mankind. For though it is true, 
that other nations cannot become the 
seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
it is not less true that, if such be the 
will of Gud, they too may become 
Abrahams, Isaacs, and Jacobs, and 
have that mercy and grace extended 
to them which was the portion of the 
patriarchs of old, and the inheritance 
of their seed. ‘Ihis precious instruc- 
tion is derived from the facts which 
the pascha commemorates : Theoreti- 
cally contained in the doctrines of 
the Mosaic law, it is practically prov- 
ed by the history of Israel’s libera- 
tion. We find its theory in the Di- 
vine declaration, ‘‘ Keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression, and sin,” (Exodus 
Xxxiv. 7,) and its practice in the 
cause which led to the acceptance of 
Israel by the Deity: As Holy Writ 
declares : *‘ The Lord did not set his 
love upon you, nor choose you be- 
cause ye were more in number than 
any people, for ye were the fewest 
of all people; but because the Lord 
loved you, and because he would 
keep the oath which he had sworn 
unto your fathers, hath the Lord 
brought you out with a mighty hand, 
and redeemed you out of the house 
of bondage, from the hand of Pha- 


_ raoh king of Egypt. Know, there- 


fore, that the Lord thy God He is 


God, the faithful God, who keepeth 
covenant and mercy with them that 
love him and keep his command- 
ments, to a thousand generations, 
and repayeth them that hate him to 
their face to destroy them; he will 
not be slack to him that hateth him, 
he will repay him to his face.” (Deut. 
vii. 7-10.) The meaning of the 
sacred writer is evident and clear : 
The Deity did not select you as 
forming the mass of mankind, of 
which you are but a very small part ; 
but it was the covenant formed with 
your fathers which caused you to be 
liberated, and preferred before other 
nations ; let this, then, be a proof to 
you, and to all mankind, that the 
Lord thy God He is God, the faithful 
God, who keepeth covenant and mercy 
to them that love him and keep his 
commandments, to a thousand genera- 
tions. From these words is derived 
the great principle of all religion; 
which we will endeavour to illus- 
trate. . 

It has often been said, that the 
Mosaic law is imperfect, because all 
its promises are merely temporal, 
and it does not plainly teach the 
most sublime maxims of religious 
faith,—the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state. This reproach, 
however, can only have been origin- 
ated by those whose judgments were 
too shallow to penetrate into, or to 
appreciate, the profundity and spirit 
of the Israelitish legislation. So far 
from granting that their assertion is 
well founded or proves the imper- 
fection of the Mosaic system, we, on 
the contrary, maintain, that it is in 
everv respect perfect, and worthy of 
its Divine origin; and that the want 
of a plain and distinct statement of 
the soul’s immortality, and its reward 
or punishment hereafter, does most 
fully prove the perfection of the sys- 
tem revealed to our fathers by God, 
through his servant Moses. We 
entertain the most complete inward 
conviction that the assertion we have 
now advanced is true; and most 
happy shall we feel if we can, in a 
few brief sentences, demonstrate to 
our readers the reasoning on which 
our conviction is founded, and ob- 
tain their heart-felt assent to our 
conclusions. — 

Religion teaches man such truths 
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as are beyond the reach or grasp of 
his senses; its lessons are, however, 
conveyed in language, an offspring 
of human senses. If the doctrines 
of religion could possibly be express- 
ed through the means of human Jan- 
guage, so as to become completely 
clear to the senses, Divine revelation 
would be superfluous ; for the unaid- 
ed reason of a Socrates or a Plato 
might have superseded the mission 
of inspired Moses. But such is not,, 
and can never be, the case: Human 
language, the offspring of human 
senses, formed by human faculties 

must necessarily remain finite and 
imperfect, like its origin, and cannot 
clearly express that which is beyond 
the reach of its parent. When, there- 
fore, we use the words “ the soul,” 
or “ spiritual being,” we say that of 
which we have no knowledge, can 
form no precise idea, and to which 
we consequently cannot assign a just 
and correct appellation. Not only 
are those in error who altogether 
deny the immortality of the soul be- 
cause they cannot conceive what 
‘‘ immortal ” really means ; but those 
likewise who pretend, by means of 
human reasoning only, to establish 
that doctrine, are equally mistaken. 
Without entering into any disputa- 
tion with the latter, and even willing 
to concede the super-human capa- 
ay of their reasoning powers, we 
would simply ask them, From what 
language will you borrow expressions 
sufficiently clear to place your won- 
derful wisdom within the grasp of 
our conception? Ag all language 
emanates from the senses, how will 
you tind words to demonstrate that 
which is altogether above their ut- 
most faculties? Can we correctly 
understand how a being can be a 
whole, distinct and separate from 
other similar beings, occupying space 
or no space, and yet be incorporeal ? 
If it occupies space, how can it be 
incorporeal? If it occupies no space, 
how can it be distinct and separate 
from other similar beings? Granted 
that the soul is immortal, what proof 
can reason adduce, that, when sepa- 
rated from the body, the spirit retains 
a consciousness of events which took 


place while itwas connected with mat. 


ter? And if that consciousness cannot 
be proved to exist, inwhat degree can 
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the soul, in its present state, feel in- 
terested in its hereafter ; as retaining 
no trace of the past, the future must 
to it be an altogether strange state of 
existence. We think that questions 
like these must ever remain unan- 
swerable to human reason. And 
whatever concerns the immortality 
of the soul, and its future state, can 
only be taught by revealed religion ; 
not in direct words; for what words 
can clearly define a doctrine alto- 
gether beyond the grasp and com- 
prehension of language? but, like the 
animating spirit in the human body, 
discerned only by its powers, and 
the effects it produces, so must this 
doctrine pervade the whole religious 
system, discernible by its influence 


in every part. When we contem- 


pee the law of Moses, and do not 
ehold the immortality of the soul 
distinctly announced, we are in the 
same situation as when we see a 
living and moving man, whose ani- 
mating principle we cannot perceive. 
Nevertheless, as convinced as we are 
that man, who breathes, moves, and 
performs his corporeal functions, is 
animate,—because we cannot sepa- 
rate the idea of his activity which we 
see, from the animating principle 
which we do not see,—we are equally 
convinced that the law of Moses,— 
which presents to us the precepts 
and commandments which the Deity 
has laid down for the guidance of 
man,—must likewise contain the 
principle} of the soul’s immortality ; 

ecause we cannot separate the re- 
vealed will of God, which we read 
and understand, from that sublime 
doctrine, to define which language 
affords no adequate expressions. 
The truth of the law of Moses, in 
all its parts, is clear and positive ; 
and was fully proved by evidence 
satisfactorily demonstrated to the 
senses of every individual composing 
the Israelitish nation. Had it been 
possible that proof equally clear and 
positive should have been afforded of 
the endless duration of the soul, 
after its separation from the body, 
and the difference made between the 
righteous and the wicked in an after- 
state, faith would entirely have 
ceased, and religious obedience lost 
its merit ; for it is equally impossible 
that religion should be based on in- 
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fidelity, as that :t should rest on 
certainty so sensibly demonstrated 
as to render faith useless. And 
whereas the true merit of obedience 
to the law of God consists in sacri- 
ficing the present gratification of 
our appetites and desires to His 
commands, and to the humble hope 
that His mercy will deign to accept 
our service; had the positive assur- 
ance of future reward been clearly 
pronounced by the law of Moses, 
and demonstrated by the evidence of 
the senses, like every other part of 
his precepts; obedience would have 
degenerated into a base traffic, in 
which man, like a usurer, parts from 
transient enjoyments of a limited 
nature, in order to receive a bound- 
less and unceasing reward. Moses 
implanted this most sublime doc- 
trine, the immortality of the soul, 
into the spirit of -his religious legis- 
lation. He established, in the most 
clear and convincing manner, that 
the system he taught was actuall 

revealed by God, because the Divine 
prescience by which he was inspired 
taught him to know, that it was im- 
possible any believer in divine reve- 
lation could separate or avoid being 
inwardly convinced of the truth of 
that fundamental doctrine, although 
it was not expressly declared. Nay, 
such is the essential quality of his 
law, that whosoever believeth and 
obeyeth has already a foretaste of 
future bliss; as Moses himself de- 
clares: ‘‘ Ye who did cleave unto 
the Lord your God are alive every 
one of you this day.” (Deut. iv. 4.) 
His meaning is, Even this day, 
while yet in your mortal state, ye 
participate in that true life which is 
the inheritance of those who cleave 
unto the Lord their God. Should 
the question be put, why Moses does 
not here distinctiy declare the mean- 
ing we assign to his words; we, in 
return, would ask the objector to 
tell us, why Moses, when he relates 
the creation of the heavenly orbs, 
does not tell us whether and by 
whom they are inhabited. ‘The an- 
swer to both questions is the same. 
Moses only stated that which could 
be proved as true’ by the evidence of 
the senses. Whatever was beyond that 
evidence, heleft to theinward feehngs 
of those to whom his precepts were 


directed. Therefore he tells them, 
that, if they obey the laws of God, 
the rain would be granted to their 
land in due season; and other the 
like temporal promises, the fulfil- 
ment of which is clear and demon- 
strable to the senses. Nor can he 
who believes the truth of the law 
fail to know and believe the immor- 
tality of his soul; a doctrine not to 
be defined by words, but to be recog- 
nised by a presentiment of the un- 
dying spirit within, as the beacon 
which lights the path of its return 
to its father-land. What words, in- 
deed, could describe the bliss and 
beatitude of the righteous, the suffer- 
ing and reprobation of the wicked? 
Even the inspired poet king, en- 
lightened as was his mind, cannot 
otherwise express the happiness of a 
future state than by exclaiming, 
** How great is thy goodness which 
thou hast laid up for those that fear 
thee!” (Psalmj xxxi. 19.) Should 
Moses, too, have acquainted us with 
these important doctrines in a simple 
exclamation? Had he at all dilated 
on this subject, he must have ex- 
plained to us the essence and nature 
of the soul, in order that we might 
comprehend in what its reward or 
punishment could consist; how the 
eternal duration of the latter was 
reconcilable to Divine mercy; and 
many other subjects, all of which, as 
we have already demonstrated, are 
not within the grasp or eomprehen- 
sion of language. Still the doctrine 
18 incorporated in the law, and 
brought into the closest connexion 
with the events of the pascha, as 
very little reflection will prove. 


‘Abraham, “the friend” of the Lord, 


with whom the Creator of the 
universe made a covenant, to whom 
the All-just pledged himself, and 
declared, ‘‘ By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, that in blessing I will 
bless thee, and I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of heaven, and as 
the sand which is on the sea shore ;” 
(Gen. xxii. 16, 17;) Abraham, to 
whom the most glorious - promises 
(but all to be fulfilled at a subsequent 
period) were made by the Most 
High ;—this Abraham died like an 
ordinary mortal; his dust mingled 
with his parent earth, like that of the 
most wicked transgressor; nothing 
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remains of either of them. And yet 
the one was the friend, the other the 
enemy, of God! Abraham was pro- 
mised the possession of the land of 
Canaan ; of which, however, the only 
part he ever held was the grave pur- 
chased from Ephron the Hittite, in 
which he was to rest at the side of 
his beloved Sarah. Is it consonant 
with the ordinary feelings of human 
nature, or the dictates of human rea- 
son, that a man should feel greatly 
interested in events which are to 
befal his descendants at a distance 
of four centuries and more after his 
dissolution? When Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, was told by the prophet, 
that his descendants would, at a dis- 
tant day, be the humble and captive 
attendants on the kings of Babylon, 
his answer was, “ Good is the word 
of the Lord which thou hast spoken. 
He said, moreover, For there will 
be peace and truth in my days.” 
(Isaiah xxxix. 8.) This indifference 
to the fate of remote descendants is 
more in unison with human nature 
than to expect that the heart of an 
aged man should greatly rejoice at 
the merciful promise, that his seed, 
after four hundred years of dire 
bondage should at last be triumph- 
antly delivered. What was the satis- 
faction reserved to the generations 
who, during their whole life-time, 
groaned beneath the scourge of their 
relentless taskmasters, and whose 
broken spirit left their worn-out 
frame? What satisfaction was it for 
them to know, that succeeding gene- 
rations would be less wretched than 
they had been? How is it possible 
that he who believes that the Deity 
did pledge himself to Abraham,— 
which pledge was subsequently, long 
after the patriarch’s death, most mira- 
culously and literally fulfilled,— 
should not also believe that Abra- 
ham, the friend of God, does still 
exist? that his spjrit still survives in 
that eternity, to which four centuries, 
and their crowded events, appear but 
like the space and transactions of the 
past minute? This belief alone can 
solve the many questions we have 
enumerated ; it can alone complete 
the connexion between the promises 
made to Abraham, and the predic- 


tion that his descendants should be ~ 


slaves, with their subsequent actual 
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deliverance. Thus the fact, that the 
soul is immortal, and that this doc- 
trine is theoretically incorporated 
with the laws of Moses, and practi- 
cally proved by the history of events 
which he narrates, is the second 
great principle established by the 
exit from Egypt. 

But it is not past events only, it 
is future occurrences likewise, of 
which the history of the miraculous 
liberation of Israel shows us the 
mirror. Wonderful 
such as that history relates, repeated 
inversions of the course cf nature, 
and the visible interposition of Om- 
nipotence, were not undertaken in 
vain, nor without motives adequate 
and sufficiently important. To say 
that these motives, whatever they 
were, have already been fully at- 
tained, is quite irreconcilable with 
what we see around us. What! 
‘* Hath God assayed to go and take 
him a nation from the midst of ano- 
ther nation, by temptations, by 
signs, and by wonders, and by war, 
and by a mighty hand and out- 
stretched arm, according to all that 
the Lord your God did for you in 
Egypt before your eyes?’’ Has he 
followed up these his mighty won- 
ders by the gracious declaration, 
“Ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me, above all people, (for all the 
earth is mine,) and ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests, and an 
holy nation? ” Did he continue his 
direct and providential interpositions 
in their behalf for no other purpose 
than that they might, for a short 
time, possess a narrow territory, be 
harassed in that possession by power- 
ful neighbours, exiled, restored, and, 
after suffering every species of out- 
rage and injury, at length become 
expelled from that land, and scat- 
tered over the face of the earth dur- 
ing a period of time greatly exceeding 
the entire duration of their political 
existence? Was it for this that all 
nature was made subservient to their 
deliverance? . Was it for this that 
Mizraim’s proud river saw its waters 
turned into blood, that noxious ani- 
mals and insects executed the pro- 
phet’s bidding, and disappeared at 
his command? that the sun lost its 
light? that-the war of the elements 
was excited or hushed at the signal 


occurrences, - 
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given by mortal man? that the 
avenging angel went forth to smite 
the hopes of an entire nation? that 
the waters of the ocean opened to 
give a safe passage to [srael’s host, 
“‘the floods stood upright as an 
heap, and the depths, were congealed 
in the heart of the sea?” Was it 
for this that their food rained from 
heaven, and that the walls of mighty 
cities fell at the sound of their trum- 
pets? Were all these wonders 
‘wrought for no other purpose than 
to adorn the history of a wretched 
race of captive exiles, who, during 
hundreds of years, have been a prey 
to fire and to sword, to obloquy and 
contempt, to tyranny and oppres- 
sion; whose fate has been alike 
‘the jest of folly and the scorn of 
pride?” It is true, their present suf- 
ferings are the just punishment of 
former sins. What now befals them 
had been long predicted. Not with- 
out caution did they persevere in 
their career of iniquity. But were 
not their sins, as well as their suffer- 
ings, foreseen by that Deity whose 

race had once exalted them so high? 
s it consistent with his all-perfect 
wisdom, that his wondrous interpo- 
sition and his mighty power should 
have been employed to produce such 
a result ? 
ple of God to sink so low, that the 
greatest happiness to which they 
‘dare aspire, is their being assimilated 
to the other nations of the earth? 
Is the purpose for which they were 
chosen, and appointed to be a king- 
dom of priests, already and fully at- 
tained? Where is the reflecting ob- 
server who, in the present state of 
mankind, shall presume to answer 
these questions in the affrmative ? 
Where is the arrogant mortal who 
shall dare to fathom the counsels of 
Omnipotence, or to predict how the 
future is to crown the past? No; 
though we know not how or when it 
may please the Deity to stretch forth 
his mighty arm, ‘“‘ to remember his 
covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, 
and with Jacob, and to remember 
the land,” yet this we know, that his 
purpose,—the beneficent intention 
which is to be carried into effect 
through the instrumentality of his 
chosen people,—is not, as yet, by any 
means accomplished: Not yet are 
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they become the means of fulfilling 
the Divine promise to Abraham: 
‘*In thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” All human con- 
jectures how this is to be done, are 
idle and presumptuous. The Deity 
acts according to his own infinite 
greatness and wonderful counsel ; 
not according to the shallow devices 
of human weakness, and its puerile 
ideas. When the Israelites spent 
their weary years of captivity in 
Egypt,—although they knew of the 
Divine promise to their father Abra- 
ham,—they could not, qgnceive how 
that promise was to be realized. 
Many are the promises which the 
Sacred Scriptures have treasured up, 
and which predict the liberation of 
Israel, and the happiness, through 
them, of all mankind ; but how these 
promises are to be fulfilled, we can- 
not comprehend. When the prophet 
declares to Israel, that, ‘“‘as at the 
day of his exit from Egypt, I will 
shew him wonders,” it is clear he 
does not mean that similar; won- 
ders to those which accompanied 
Israel’s liberation from Egypt, will 
take place at their restoration from 
their present exile ; but that, as those 
events were unexpected, wonderful, 
and beyond the reach of human con- 
jecture, in like manner will the events 
that are to accomplish the final de- 
liverance of Israel, and the happiness. 
and perfection of all mankind, exceed 
the utmost reach of human under- 
standing and expectation: Thus the 
Sacred Singer saith, ‘‘When the 
Lord again delivers Zion, we are like 
them that dream.” (Psalm exxvi. 1.) 
He does not tell us what events will 
then take place, but that they will 
be so astounding, and so utterly be- 
yond our expectations, that we shall 
appear as if awaking from a state 
of stupor: Accordingly the prophet 
saith, ‘‘ Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, that they shall no more 
say, As the Lord liveth which brought 
up the children of Israel from the 
land of Egypt; but, As the Lord 
liveth which brought up and led 
Israel from the north ‘country, and 
from all the countries whither I have 
driven them: And they shall dwell 
in their own land.” (Jer. xxiii. 7.) 
Thus the fact, that the final purpose 
for which the Lord vouchsafed to 
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extend his miraculous aid to the 
Israelites, to relieve them from 
Egypt, and to constitute them his 
peculiar people, in order that they 
might be a kingdom of priests, pro- 
pagating his holy name, and the 
knowledge of his sacred truths 
among mankind, and that thus event- 
ually all the families of the earth 
may he blessed,—that this final and 
important purpose, which can only 
be effected by Israelites, is uot yet 
accomplished, is the third great 
principle which we derive from the 
history of @he exit of the Israelites 
from Egypt. 

These three principles, which ema- 
nate from this wonderful event, being 
of such great and universal impor- 
tance, it is no longer surprising that 
the law of Moses should so strictly 
enjoin the observance of those cere- 
monies which perpetuate the memo 
of that event. Accordingly, we read, 
‘Seven days shall there be no leaven 
found in your houses ; for whosoever 
eateth that which is. leavened, even 
that soul shall be cut off from the 
congregation of Israel.” (Ex. xii. 19.) 
Let not the hyper-refinement of the 
present day cavil at the Divine com- 
mand, or assert that the crime bears 
no proportion to its punishment. 
Simple as is the observance, it be- 
comes of consequence, because it 
bears evidence to the most important 
fact recorded in sacred history; that 
fact which is at once the basis and 
great testimony on which rests the 
- truth of revealed religion. Nootherna- 
tion on the face of the earth does, inan 
uninterrupted chainof succession from 
father to son, commemorate events 
which occurred upwards of three 
thousand years ago. And, when we 
consider that with this event is con- 
nected, and indissolubly bound up, 
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the subsequent history of the nation 
pre-eminently destined to be the in- 
strument of Providence for carrying 
into effect the beneficent purposes of 
the Deity towards the whole human 
race, and to promote the happiness of 
all mankind, it becomes important to 
every man, that whatever contributes 
to support the evidence which attests 
the truth of these events ought to be 
preserved inviolate: And he who 
wantonly transgresses the Divine 
prohibition does not only rebel 
against the revealed will of his God, 


' but endeavours to undermine, and, 


as far as in his power lies, to de- 
stroy, the proof on which that reveal- 
ed will is founded, and by which it 
is upheld. Therefore does Moses 
wind up his exhortation to the Israel - 
ites, respecting the paschal obsery- 
ances in the following words: ‘And 
when thy son asketh thee in time to 
come, saying, What mean the testi- 
monies and the statutes which the 
Lord our God hath commanded you? 
then thou shalt say unto thy son, 
We were Pharaoh’s bondmen in 
Egypt, and the Lord brought us out 
of Egypt with a mighty hand. And - 
the Lord showed signs and wonders, 
great and sore, upon Egypt, upon 
Pharaoh, and upon all his household, 
before our eyes. And he brought us 
out from thence, that he might bring 
us, and give us the land which he 
sware to our fathers. And the Lord 
commanded us to do all these sta- 
tutes, to fear the Lord our God for 
our good always, that he might pre- 
serve us alive asat this day. AND 1T 
SHALL BE RIGHTEOUSNESS UNTO US, 
TF WE OBSERVE TO DO ALL THESE 
COMMANDMENTS BEFORE THE LORD 
OUR GOD, AS HE HATH COMMANDED 
us.” (Deut. vi. 20-25.) 
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_ Aone the various feelings which inhabit the human breast, there are 
two that hold paramount sway, and one or other of which predominates 
in every mind; these are LOVE OF SELF, and LOVE oF THE HUMAN 
- gPEcrEs. The First prompts man to consider self only, in whatever is 
done by himself or by others ; the Second ennobles his spirit, and causes 
him to lose sight of self, in the desire to succour others. The First, 
though it may, when well regulated, not-exclude kindlier feelings, yet it 
is generally abused, scarcely ever amiable, and seldom virtuous. The 
Second, on the contrary, though it may sometimes degenerate into 
weakness, is always amiable, and scarcely ever otherwise than virtuous, 
Most men, however, may be considered as compound beings, having 
a mixture of both these feelings; and the first greatly enhances the 
value of the second, as the true merit of philanthropy is the sacrifice of 
selfish considerations to the welfare of others. Love of the human 
species assumes different names according to the manner in which it is 
exercised ; but, however various its operations, they may all be ranged 
under three classes: 1. The feeling which is excited in man when he 
beholds his fellow-man exposed to imminent danger, and when, spurred 
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on by the impulse of the moment, he risks his own life to save that of. 
another. But this generous ardour, most honourable to human nature, 

is innate in man, called forth by pressing exigency, and does not possess 

the merit of being the result of reflection and cool deliberation. Nay, 

there are proofs on record, that even the most abandoned of mankind, 

yielding for.a time to that better feeling which may be called instinctive 

to our species, have displayed this heroic devotion. 2. The feeling 

which is excited within us at seeing the distress and sufferings of a 

fellow-creature, and the strong desire to afford it our sympathy and aid. 

This feeling is not entirely the offspring of impulse, but partakes of 
reflection and cool deliberation, although biassed in a considerale degree 

by that innate prompting which leads us to bestow instant relief at the 

sight of human misery. 3. The feeling which prompts us to prevent 

misery before its actual approach, and to promote happiness by enabling 

those of our fellow-men who, otherwise, must implore the aid of charity, 

to forego the necessity of asking such aid_. This feeling is free from 

any momentary impulse, and altogether founded on reflection, cool 

deliberation, and a sense of duty inculcated by RE.iaton. 

Amongst the various acts of benevolence, of which this last species of 
feeling is the parent, the foremost rank of importance and of extensive 
utility is unquestionably due to Epucation bestowed on the children of 
the poor. It affords the most just criterion of true civilization, and of a 
perfect and closely united state of society. According to existing social 
institutions the number of the poor must necessarily exceed that of the 
wealthy. ey of every kind has its owner, whose rights must not 

i the poor might complain of a division 
which leaves him portionless and unprovided : His complaint is remedied 
by that benevolent institution which, bestowing on him the rudiments 
of education, indispensable to his future welfare, renders him capable of 
afterwards exerting that zeal and industry which seldom fails to secure 
its own reward. But he has a higher claim still : If his ¢emporal welfare 
requires our care, much greater attention is due to his preparation for 
eternal felicity. The sacred truths of Religion, his duties to his God, 
to his fellow-men, and to himself, are the first principles of all true 
wisdom, the most important part of all correct education: These, 
therefore, form the basis of the instruction afforded to him. An act 
of justice is thus performed, while at the same time a noble monument 
of philanthropy is raised ; slow in its effects, like the mighty operations 

of nature, but, like them, beneficent and certain. 
‘We are induced to make these remarks from having been present at 
fhe Anniversary Dinner of “the Society for Educating poor Jewish 
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Children.” The Jews, as a people, have at all times evinced a great 
and laudable love of charity. Unfortunately, however, whilst in the first 
and particularly in the second class of benevolent acts, arising from the 
sources which we have already described, they have fully equalled, if not 
excelled, their fellow-men ; the third and more permanent class for a 
length of time remained in abeyance. But this was less their fault than 
their misfortune. Their precarious situation in most countries offered 
impediments to the formation and founding of institutions which 
required time and security to mature their labours, and to produce the 
beneficial results which their patrons contemplated. But as soon as the 
spirit of the age overcame the hydra of prejudice, and all good men were 
considered as entitled to the common rights of humanity, although they 
might differ in opinion from the majority of those among whom they 
dwelt ; the Jews did not fail to avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded to them ; and Schools, Hospitals, and Asylums for the aged and 
distressed, soon reared their heads, in many countries, as trophies of the 
deep and unfeigned:benevolence of their nation. And as many of their 
Christian countrymen have every where evinced a lively interest in, 
these institutions, and have actively and generously contributed to their 
success, we think we may safely predict the time to be not very far dis- 
tant, when difference in a religious creed will no longer degrade its 
professor below his fellow-citizens, and when unbending constancy and 
respect for principle will meet with that encouragement to which they 
are justly entitled. 

In Austria, Prussia, the kingdom of Poland, in several of the Ger- 
man States, in the Netherlands, Denmark, &c., schools for the.education. 
of poor Jewish children have been founded and are now in a flourshing 
state, being in most cases fostered by the encouragement and coun- 
tenance of the respective governments. In England, too, the Jews did 
not fail to follow the example of theixs. Continental brethren. A few 
philanthropic individuals united for the purpose: Their efforts were 
warmly seconded by the Jewish public: True Christian charity lent its 
generous aid ; and, in the beginning of the year 1820, the Jewisu 
Free-Scnoon, Bell-Lane, Spitalfields, was consecrated and set apart 
for the purposes of education, according to the established forms of the 
Jewish ritual. 

Since that time, this institution has progressively advanced in utility 
and influence. It has successively been the means of dispensing educa- 
tion and clothing, to two thousand and fifty-seven boys, and eight hun- 
dred and forty-eight girls; clothing for all of whom, of both sexes, has 
been annually provided through the princely liberality of one amiable 
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and charitable individual of the Hebrew nation.* Of these rwo THov- 
SAND NINE HUNDRED AND FIVE CHILDREN, four hundred and thirty-two 
are at present enjoying the benefit afforded by this most philanthropic 
marisa 

The Anniversary Dinner was camueroully and most respectably 
attended. After the customary loyal toasts had been drunk, the chil- 
dren, comfortably clothed, healthy looking, and happy, were introduced. 
A beautiful Hebrew ode, written for the occasion by Mr. Michael Josephs, 
and ably paraphrased into English by Mr. Samson Samuel, were recited ; 
the first by a boy, the second by a girl.’ The President, Isaac Conxn, 
Exsq., in an animated and appropriate address, called the attention of 
the company to the great and salutary benefits arising from this 
charitable institution. He likewise announced the important informa- 
tion, that a liberal English education will in future be bestowed on 
twenty-one boys who may be most distinguished for their capacity 
and good conduct. He was followed by D. Saromons, B. Van 
Oven, and I. Levy, Esqs., each of:;whom forcibly.dwelt on the value of 
education, and the necessity of bestowing it on the children of the 
poor. F. H. Gonpsmip, Esq., eloquently addressed the Meeting ; 
and, eulogizing the many Christian Benefactors of whom this charity 
could boast, proposed the health of the Christian visitors. Thanks 
were returned by Dr. BinksEck, in a strain of liberality and. wisdom 
worthy of his high reputation. Several other Gentlemeti likewsie 
addressed the company; and, during the evening, donations to ee 
amount of £550 were announced. 

- We.gamot close this brief acoount without expressing our r ardent 
wishes for the prosperity of this most important institution, and advising 
those of our readers who are. not yet among-thé benefactors of the 
charity, soon to inscribe their names on its books ; for, though much has 
been done, much more still remains to be done. 
pe _ . M. J. R. 


* Mrs. N. M. de Rothschild. 


LONDON : 
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